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KIEL. 


. CURIOUS illustration of the interdependence of modern States 
A is-afforded by the circumstance that the meeting between their 
Majesties the King. and the German Emperor has aroused strange 
misgivings in London, Cairo and Tokio, and awakened extraordinary 
hopes in Berlin and St. Petersburg which time no doubt will dissipate, 
but which, being symptomatic of the present political situation, ought 
not to be wholly ignored. They have their origin in the peculiar 
pressure which the enterprising Kaiser is known to exercise from time 
to time on the policy of neighbouring nations. That influence has 
been ascribed by some to the magnetic personality of the German 
monarch, by others to his skill in the game of diplomacy and to the 
many wires through which he can act upon foreign statesmen, but it 
is recognised by all as a factor to be reckoned with. And certain 
events of recent date have borne m upon the minds of many the 
conviction that itis an influence to be combated rather than welcomed. 
The ready action and the very unready explanations of our responsible 
Ministers in the matter of the Venezuelan Expedition and the Bagdad 
Railway Scheme have, it is argued, enabled thinking men to gauge 
the force and divine the character without clearly ascertaining all the 
intermediaries of the Kaiser’s occasional action on the foreign policy 
of Great Britam. The history of those two events which will one day 
be written is calculated, it is said, to throw a strong light upon the 
less obvious causes of the vagillation of the principal Members of 
the Cabinet. Some people go so far as to assume that the unsatis- 
factory account of the two episodes given at the time by Ministers 
were due to the circumstance that they spoke not as the originators 
of the policy but as the only persons qualified to assume responsibility 
before the nation at the eleventh hour. What is certain is that in 
politics as well as religion this is an age of the jyxtaposition of 
extremes: and’ as crass superstition is found side ‘by side with 
materialism and scepticism, so the recrudescefice of absolutism is a 
frequent phenomenon in countries which are most democratic in their 
tendencies. 
© One of the concrete Tumours to which his Majesty’s visit to Krel 
has given rise may be briefly stated thus: The German Kaiser is 
resolved to follow the example set by Russia and the other Powers 
and formally recognise the Khedivial Decree, but only in return for 
something else, do ut des being the maxim of the Hohenzellems and . 
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their official advisers. If the Anglo-French Convention’ could not be 
prevented by Count von Biilow, its stipulations may at least be utilised 
for the purpose of a “deal.” Now there is not the slightest doubt that 
that was the original plan, because our Government very properly 
takes credit to itself for having thwarted it Germany, we are told, 
wanted much, but she shall have nothing but an assurance that her 
present status in Egypt will undergo nọ change for the worse, that 
her schools there will not be abolished, her officials will not be 
dismissed. With that cold comfort she must be satisfied, for Lord 
Lansdowne is determined to grant nothing more This is very 
welcome news to the people of Great Britain, and it has been received 
by them with satisfaction. But will Germany, will the Kaiser consent 
to accept as a concession what was theirs by an almost prescriptive 
tight, and to seek for no further compensation? From Berlin, Cairo 
and elsewhere comes a negative reply. The official agreement 
with Great Britain will, indeed, contain no stipulations to 
which objection could reasonably be taken by our people, 
but the concession which the business-like Kaiser is resolved to 
ask for, and is in hopes of obtaining, is an important one which can 
and will, says rumour, assume a very harmless form: the voluntary 
resignation of Lord Cromer and the appointment of a person in his 
place who may be termed a persona grata in Germany. The report 
is doubtless not merely idle but also mischievous. The Government will 
therefore’ have rendered a service to truth as well as to the country by 
giving an emphatic assurance that Lord Cromer will be allowed and 


‘encouraged to remain at his post until a successor shall have become 


necessary in the ordinary course of things, and that that successor shail 
not deviate from the wise course pursued by the present financial 
adviser to the Khedive, who is an enemy to concessions which enrich 
the foreign adventurer at the cost of the native taxpayer. It may be 
irritating to the Government to have to affirm in express terms what 
every loyal Englishman takes for granted, that administrative steps of 
this character, no less than the more important lines of our foreign 
policy, are determined by considerations and carried out by organs 
which may be aptly described as constitutional But in an age of 
newspapers false and mischievous rumours, tending.to lessen the 
faith of the natfon in its leaders, cannot be too quickly or too thoroughly 
dispelled. 

The recognition by Germany ofthe Khedivial Decree is a matter ôf 
no importance to Great Britain, and therefore calls for no corresponding 
concessions on our part. Under the conditions which obtained down 
to the conclusion of the Anglo-French Convention, the Egyptian 
Catsse de la dette publique received certain assigned revenues, part of 
Which went to pay the interest on the debt, and part to the Egyptian 
Government to enable it to meet its regular expenditure. The surplus 
remained in the Caisse. At least £800,000 had to be kept in Hand as 
a reserve fund. And if the sum in the Caisse exceeded two million 
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pounds, the surplus was used to pay off the debt at par—an operation 
which was anything but agreeable to the bond-holders. 

One of the consequences of this arrangement was at the outset that 
whenever the Egyptian Government required a sum of money for some 
special purpose, say for a new hospital, it was obliged to raise by 
taxation twice the amount needed, because only one-half of the surplus 
went into its own treasury, the remainder accumulating in the Caisse. - 
But on the other hand, if the sum in the Caisse exceeded two million 
pounds, it was obviously in the interests of the bond-holders, whom the 
Caisse represented, that the excess should be devoted to purposes 
approved by the Egyptian Government, and not to the repayment of a 
debt which stood at about 109. Of late years, therefore, the practice 
was much better than the theory, and there was no additional taxation. 
On the contrary, the taxes have been steadily decreasing, while the 
surplus fund was growing. And as a rule, the Caisse, after due 
representations made by the Egyptian Government, consented 
unhesitatingly to the disbursal of sums out of the reserve for general 
purposes of public utility. It is, therefore, no exaggeration to affirm 
that the funds at the disposal of the Caisse have to almost all intents 
and purposes amounted to a reserve fund to be drawn upon for the 
needs of the extraordinary budget. For the Caisse has of necessity 
been guided by two principles: the reluctance of the bond-holders to 
have their property impaired by the repayment of Egyptian bonds 
at par, which would take place if the reserve fund exceeded two 
millions, and the desire of the Caisse which represents those bond- 
holders and also the civilised Powers of Europe to develop Egypt along 
the lines of modem progress. For the money which was thus assigned 
to public works has greatly improved the property on which the debt 
is guaranteed, and the grants made for archeology and for the 
preservation of ancient monuments in Egypt have been spent in the 
interests of science and art. Hence the criticisms justly passed on the 
action of the Caisse in Lord Milner’s book have for a considerable time 
been inapplicable to the new state of things, the growing prosperity of 
Egypt having placed an increasingly large sum of money in the hands 
of the Caisse in excess of what was needed for the repayment of 
the debt. i 3 

In virtue of the Anglo-French Convention, the interest of the debt 
will in future be guaranteed by the entire revgnues of the Egyptian 
Government, and not merely by specially assigned revenues A 
permanent reserve fund, the amount of which has been fixed, is created, 
which will remain at the disposal of the Caisse, while the savings 
resulting from the Conversion Fund® are handed over to the Egyptian 
Government without any deduction. The results of this change are ip 
the first place that the Egyptian Government will possess at its absolute 
disposal the whole of the savings of the Conversion Fund,* and in the 


* Consisting”of the difference between the-4 per cent. interest paid before the 
conversion andthe 34 per cent. paid afterwards. 
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second place it will no longer be obliged, as heretofore, to obtain the 
express consent of the Caisse to the liberation of certam sums from 
the reserve fund for expenditure on public works, nor will it be 
compelled to justify to the Caisse the expenditure thus incurred. The 
Caisse, therefore, instead of exercising, as in the past, a general power 
of control over the extraordinary expenditure of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, will simply discharge the functions of a public debt office, 
disposing at the same time of a fixed reserve fund amounting to the 
year’s interest on the debt. This change will undoubtedly free the 
hands of the Government, which will obtain absolute liberty in the 
administration of its finances, instead of being subject,.as heretofore, 
fo the control of Powers which were not really interested in the matter. 
“ Now this financial liberty will doubtless be of advantage to the 
Khedivial Government, for the hands of the Financial Adviser will no 
longer be tied, and the problems of Egyptian finance will become much 
easier of solution, while the friction and irritation caused by interna- 
tional control will have disappeared. But then this is a gain to Egypt 
alone, and not a very important one. For the money cannot and will 
not be devoted to British purposes. That would be a breach of faith 
which Lord Cromer would be the very last man to commit. The money 
set free by the Khedivial Decree can be spent only on the development 
and improvement of Egypt, where much still remains to be done, and 
more especially on the Sudan, which will for long be a drain on the 
Egyptian Exchequer. 

But as a matter of fact the Khedividl Decree will not change very 
sensibly the arrangement which subsisted for some years previously. 
Thus at no time during the past three years has any demand for money 
been preferred by the Egyptian Government which the Caisse saw fit 
to refuse. Why then, it may be asked, should any concessions be made 
to Germany for a change which leaves things almost as they were? It 
was surely no hardship for the Khedive’s advisers to put a demand in 
writing and to explain to a few benevolent elderly gentlemen the nature 
of the expenditure for which the money was required. Moreover, it 
should not be forgotten that the control exercised by the Caisse is the 
only approach to Parliamentary Control which existed in Egypt. It 
was not for the abolition of this Control that we made. concessions to 
the Republic. *It was meet that we should pay France for her political 
goodwill in Egypt, because it lay with her to unroll the Egyptian 
question at any moment, while her chronic dissatisfaction rendered our 
position there insecure. But we have no such motives to ask for, still 
less to pay for, Germany’s assent, for in her case there are no political 
interests involved. It isa mere matter of administrative convenience, 
and the only persons who will feei a little the better for it are Lord 
Cromer and a few officials. Hence if it were worth paying for at all, 
Egypt, and not Great Britain, should make the sacrifice. 

To sum up, it is of no consequence whatever whether Ge@rmany 
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recognises the Khedivial Decree or refuses to assent to it, and if it did 
matter, it would be to Egypt and not to Great Britain. 

Lord Cromer is a conscientious administrator who can be trusted 
to do his duty even though he should suffer for it He worked hard 
for the Anglo-French Convention and the Kaiser has not forgiven him. 
Egypt is, so to say, his child, and he will leave nothing undone to 
administer the revenues of the country in the real interests of the 
people. Consequently the enlarged powers which the Khedivial 
Decree will confer upon him are certain never to be abused. But 
can one say the same, in advance, of his successor? And if not, why 
should the Bnitish public be called upon to make any sacrifice to 
Germany in order to bestow absolute control over Egyptian finances 
upon a man of whose character and policy it knows nothmg? The 
notion is preposterous. Suppose for a moment that Lord Cromer’s 
successor were a man who selected his friends from among the wealthy 
foreigners who, having built up a fortune on the proceeds of con- 
cessions, are still desirous of increasing it by the same means. 
Suppose that among them were one or more devoted personal friends 
of the German Emperor, and that their influence upon the new 
Financial Adviser were as powerful as is that of Kaiser Wilhelm upon 
certain of his ex-subjects) Would not the last state of Egypt be in 
this case immeasurably worse than the first? And why should the 
British public be forced to pay for the tunes collected by this august 
or semi-august syndicate? Lord Cromer has a horror of concessions 
and concessionaires, but can anyone affirm that his successor will 
walk in his footsteps? f 

* Those are some of the questions which are being eagerly asked 
and variously answered in Cairo, London and Berlin whenever the 
Royal visit to Kiel is under discussion. It may safely be assumed that 
they are idle, but it is deeply to be regretted that they are not obviously 
groundless. The action or inaction of our present Government when 
it set about embarking on the Venezuelan and the Bagdad adventures 
has shaken the confidence of the people in the automatic action of the 
machinery of the constitution, and some time must elapse before it is 
restored. Meanwhile it would be advisable, for unfortunately it is 
by no means superfluous, to give an emphatic denial to the disquieting 
rumours which are now circulatmg, and to assure theepublic that no 
further pressure will be brought to bear upon Lord Cromer to induce 
him to quit a post for which he is so eminentlY fitted, and that if the 
present Government should be in power when the time comes for 
the selection of his successor, the choice will not be determined by 
considerations foreign to the interests of Egypt. 
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JAPAN AT WAR. 


I. THE PEOPLE 


ATRIOTISM in Japan amounts to a passion, not to say a 
P fanaticism. A favourite Japanese poet has thus expressed 
the sentiments of himself and his countrymen: “My native land, 
“everywhere and always the first love of heart! My blood, my first 
“thought and the hardest-sweat of my brow shall be thine alone!” 
The sentiment of patriotism in Japan is intimately interwoven with 
the national religion of Shinto, or hero and ancestor worship; and 
with the ancient traditions of passionate loyalty to the Mikado and 
all the members of the Imperial House, to the old warrior noblemen 
of Japan, the Daimios and Samurai, and also to all superiors in life. 

This principle of loyalty, blended into patriotism, is the strongest 
motive power in Japan to-day. Happily for the national development 
of the race the religion of reverence and obedience to parents and 
heads of clans—the first principle of Cqnfucian Ethics as taught in 
China—has been subordinated to the principle of national loyalty. 
Japanese history, literature and folklore abound in thrilling or pathetic 
stories of men, and even of women and children, who have gladly 
sacrificed all other duties, personal ties, feelings and their own life 
blood for their princes- and their country. Thus the passion 
of loyalty is the leading motive and plot of the favourite 
legend of Japan, “The Forty-seven Ronins,” a true story of 
forty-seven followers of a Daimio, who, acting individually, devoted 
their whole life to avenging a deadly insult to their lord, resulting in 
hisesuicide. The final terrible vengeance wreaked by these Samurai, 
who had become ronins (rovers), ahd their subsequent concerted 
suicide, for having broken the laws of their country, has been celebrated 
in Japanese art, song and story. It has furnished the plot to a number 
of dramas, one of which was playing in Tokio when I was there. The 
life story and adventures of each separate ronin have filled a number 
"of books, which, together, make up what might be called the mpdern 
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national epic of Japan. Sengakuchi, or the Spring-hill Temple near 
Shinegawa, where the forty-eight bodies of the ronins and thei lord 
lie buned, is visited by countless thousands each year. 

This loyalty to the overlord, so pnzed as one of the soldierly 
qualities of the Samurai of old, has become concentrated in modern 
Japan upon the person of the Emperor, who is worshipped almost as 
a demi-god, and has spread from the former restricted class of warriors 
to the Japanese people at large. All Japanese men, women or children 
would be glad to lay down their lives at any moment for then 
Emperor. To him is given all the honour of the victories of Japanese 
armies on land or at sea His picture is the most pnzed possession 
of every Japanese warship. Should a ship sink, the Emperor’s 

' portrait is the first thing saved. Where this cannot be done the loss 
of the picture is more poignantly deplored by the common people than 
the loss of the ship or of her crew. On land the Imperial Guard is 
given the place of honour, which means the place of peril, at the front. 
It consists of the picked men of other commands. The uniforms they 
wear, differing in colour and cloth from those of the rest of the army, are 
furnished out of the Emperor’s private purse. Among its officers are 
a number of the Imperial princes. 

In civil life the Emperor's portrait is everywhere treated with 
reverence. School children are brought up to reverence the image of 
the Mikado very much as American children are taught to do honour 
to the stars and stripes, or as children in Catholic countries pay homage 
to the Holy Cross) When the Emperor drives abroad all upper 
windows and openings of Japanese houses are closed lest anyone 
peradventure be found looking down upon the august person of the 
Monarch. In former times all people were required to prostrate 
themselves before him. To look upon the face of the Emperor was 
supposed to bring death. 

For a foreigner it is a difficult thing to penetrate the mysteries of 
the inner life of the Japanese, to apprehend the hidden springs of 
their soul. It is only under the stress of great emotion or of 
momentous events that the average Japanese will let a foreigner get 
a glimpse of his inner feelings and of the time-honoured traditions that 
control them. So it is with Japanese patriotism. It takes a war or 
some event of transcendent national importance, to make its 
manifestations come to the surface. 

Before the outbreak of the war with Russia»foreign correspondents 
in Tokio and at Yokohama freely commented on the apparent lack of 
interest and unemotional attitude of the Japanese in regard to the war. 
The actual declaration of war, it was observed, was received by the 
Japanese people without any outward demonstrations whatever. From 
this it was inferred that the general feeling in Japan was one of apathy. 
Nothing could have been more erroneous. Foreign observers did 
not gfe the naval officers on the Japanese men-of-war who, on the 
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receipt of the Marine Minister’s order to find and destroy the 
enemy, broke out into wild cheers of Dai Nippon Bansai (long live 
Japan !), and pledged the health of their Emperor. The way these men 
performed their duties, and particularly the daring and devotion of the 
men on the torpedo-boats on that stormy and bitter cold night when 
the first attack on Port Arthur was made, is far more eloquent than 
mere cheers. It was during this night that the escape valve of one of 
the torpedo boats having become clogged with ice, and there being 
no other way to clear it, a common stoker instantly dropped overboard 
and cleared the valve with his hands. He was drowned in the high- 
Tunning sea. When his death was announced to his bereaved parents 
and a pension was offered them by the Government, the father refused 
to accept it He said that the death of their son, so far from giving 
occasion for sympathy, was regarded by the parents as a matter of 
congratulation on the privilege of having offered up their son in the 
service of their country and their Emperor. 

In truth, the war and the early successes reported from the front 
have brought Japanese patriotism to a pitch of white heat. To one 
who knows the Japanese well enough to understand their characteristics 
the air is full of patriotism. Manifestations of it—thrilling, pathetic 
or extravagant, as the case may be—abound on all sides. Men of all 
classes, from the highest to the lowest, are aflame with patriotic zeal. 
When the first report of the Japanese victory off Chemulpo came in, 
the Mikado, in a congratulatory message to the fleet, asked to have 
the first captured flag sent to him for-inspection. Upon receiving it he 
immediately caused the trophy to be exhibited to the people. A 
popular representation of this scene, printed in bright colours, is now 
sold in thousands of copies on the streets of Tokio and other Japanese 
cities, 

At the time that the Japanese Government called for a popular war 
loan and issued bonds for one hundred million yen, the subscriptions 
for this loan ran up to four hundred and fifty million yen. As a 
concession to popular patriotism, the preference was given to those 
who subscribed small sums, not exceeding two hundred yen, and to 
those who took the bonds at par. They had been offered at 5 per cent. 
discount. A large number of the subscribers insisted on taking them at 
more than par, «any thousands subscribing for them at 120 per cent. 
About this time I had the pleasure of meeting Baron Iwasaki, a 
Japanese multi-millionafre, controlling large financial interests, such as 
those of the Bank of Japan, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Japan Mail S.S. 
Co), and the Mitsu-Bishi Company which holds coal-mines, dockyards 
and so forth. This gentleman was burning with patriotic zeal to offer his 
millions towards the prosecution of the war, and expressed the greatest 
disappointment because his offer to subscribe for the entire war loan 
was refused. 

On the same day that Į met him I read in a Kobé newspape® of a 
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miserable criminal who was to be executed for murder. On the day 
before his execution the warden of the prison gave to him the sum of 
two yen (4s. od.) which had been sent to him by the prisoner’s relatives, 
and suggested that he should regale himself with a good meal or 
anything else he might wish to buy, since it was his last day. 
The prisoner asked only for the privilege to contribute this money to 
the Japanese war fund. When his request was granted he wept and 
said bitterly that if he had only not committed murder he might have 
been able to offer his life as well to his country. While the 
first war loan was still in negotiation, the Japanese newspapers 
were filled with personal items like the following:—“Teru, a 
“bright boy of ten, son of Mr. Kanekichi Yamamoto, living at No. 46, 
“Sanchome, Yanagiwara-cho, Honjo-ku, has applied to the Honju 
“Ward Office to be permitted to contribute 5.45 yen towards the war 
“fund out of his savings” In a great many instances women and 
young girls sold their jewels and silks to present the proceeds to the 
war fund. Wealthy residents of Tokio and members of the nobulity, 
again, presented their carriage horses to the War Department to be 
used for cavalry and artillery purposes. 

In some instances the patriotic zeal of the people has caused 
considerable embarrassment to the Government and sometimes to 
themselves. Thus, when the earliest call for the first army reserves 
was issued, a great many more men presented themselves than had 
been called for. Several thousands succeeded in entraining them- 
selves with the regularly-called reservists. Reporting themselves in 
the barracks they caused no end of trouble to the mustering officers. 
When it came to going home, many were without the means to do so, 
while others again were ashamed to-return to their relatives and friends, 
who had bidden them farewell; all of which resulted in. much distress. 

It is rather a touching sight to behold Japanese soldiers going to 
the front. Before leaving their. homes much ado is made over their 
departure with dinners, farewell suppers and other festivities very 
much after the manner of Western people. Their houses and those 
of their relatives and friends or neighbours are bedecked with 
farewell banners, little white flags bear inscriptions such as: 
“Farewell!”, “Good Luck,” “Come again,” or “Down with Russia!” 
When the men report themselves at the nearest railway’ station or sea- 
port, they are seen off by most of their friends. . 

I happened to be at the Shimbashi Railway Station, in Tokio, gne 
day when a regiment of the first division were entraining for 
Moki, where the troopships were awaiting them. All the railway 
station and the large open space in front of it were packed with 
thousands of people seeing soldiers off | Almost all carried little 
’ silken flags, most of them the Rising-Sun war flag of Japan, while 
others had ordinary Japanese flags or farewell banners Many, too, 
carried fans with the national emblems. Much had been told me by 
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the Europeans in Tokio of the general apathy of the populace toward 
the war, but I must say that this scene was enough to upset dll such 
notions, As an English war correspondent, who was with me, 
remarked : “Why, this beats Mafeking Day, as we had it in London!” 
When the regiment lined up and the crowd caught a glimpse of the 
tattered regimental colours, The Rising Sun with a fringe of gold 
around the edge, a storm of “Banzais” burst forth, and all the little 
flags in the crowd leapt up and fluttered above their heads, together 
with rapidly opening and shutting fans. As the train finally drew out 
amid a blare of bugles, several hundred men and boys in the crowd 
started to run along at the side of the railway waving their flags and 
shouting, “Banzai!” Some of the wealthier ones jumped into jin- 
tickshas and had themselves wheeled along after the slowly moving 
train, while the women and girls, left behind, lifted little babies up in 
their arms to watch the retreating train. 

The early reports of Japanese successes naturally gave the people 
of the cities a taste for more. While the first reports of the victories 
off Chemulpo and Port Arthur were received in a somewhat subdued 
spirit of profound gratification, the effect of the newspaper extras, 
noisily distributed by the gongai men with their clangorous bells, 
soon worked the pedple up to an extraordinary pitch of enthusiasm. 
On the night after the report of the first victory lantern parades and 
festival dances were held all over Japan. In Tokio the new Hibiya 
park and the streets around the Impenal Palace and the navy office 
were packed with dense crowds carrying paper lanterns on sticks 
and shouting “Banzai!” 

Similar demonstrations broke out in Nagasaki, Yokohama and 
Tokio when the arrival of the long-expected new cruisers from Italy 
was at last announced. The British and Italian officers and men who 
had helped to bring these ships to Japan were féted in impressive style 
. by various clubs and patriotic organisations. 

Thus it was, too, when the report came of the all but successful 
blocking of the entrance to the harbour of Port Arthur. Any 
American who was in the United States at the time of'the Spanish- 
American War when the battleship Oregon came in from her famous 
run around the Horn, or when Lieutenant Hobson sank the Merrimac, 
will have some perception how the Japanese were affected by the 
equally stirring exploits of their recent naval heroes. 

Still, there is some measure of truth m the contention that Japanese 
patfiotic enthusiasm is not so apparent in its public manifestations 
as that of Western nations The people do not let patriotic 
demonstrations interfere for any length of time with their daily 
pursuits. When the newspaper bulletins, for instance, announce a 
vistory great crowds will collect before the newspaper offices in the 
large cities, but so soon as the promised extras have made their 
appearance the crowds disperse within a few minutes. Thep the 
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streets grow gay with flags fluttering from every house; but after a 
few hours these too are withdrawn, and the streets and people resume 
their wonted calm. 

Japanese patriotism, like that of other Oriental races, has its sinister 
side. In war time and at moments of intense national excitement 
the Government is forced to take special precautions against the rash. 
acts of patriotic fanatics whose love of country seeks to express itself 
in crazy deeds of assassination and self-murder. Such were the 
attempted assassinations in Japan oi the present Czar of Russia and of 
the late Li-Hung Chang. Both of these crazy acts, it is needless 
to explain, caused no end of harm to the Government and national 
repute of Japan. Native victims of this misguided fanaticism have 
been such progressive statesmen as Okubo and Viscount Mori. The 
present leader of the Opposition in the Japanese Diet, ex-minister 
Okuma, has to hobble about on a wooden stump, having lost his leg 
from the explosion of a reactionary ‘assassin’s bomb. It is 
noteworthy that Okuma, notwithstanding this attempt upon his 
life, so soon as he recovered continued unflinchingly to voice the 
progressive views held by himself and his party so distasteful to the 
conservative prejudices of the old Japanese. The fact that he dared 
to censure the present Japanese Government for its apparently halting 
conduct of the foreign negotiations leading up to the war with 
Russia has once more rendered him æ target for assassins’ bullets 
and knives. Thus this statesman is serving his country according 
to his lights—a living embodiment of the inner essence and moral 
force of Japanese patriotism. 


II. THE ARMY. 


It is no exaggeration to say that Japan, for her size, disposes of 
the most efficient fighting force in the world. Her land forces, it may 
be added, are also the cheapest. i 

The Japanese army of to-day, like so many other modern institutions 
of Japan, came into being in 1868, at the beginning of the reign of 
the present Emperor. Before that for many centuries, dating back 
to 1200 AD., there had been the warrior class of Samurai, the two- 
swords men, led by the great chieftains of feudal Japas, the Daimios. 
These men, many of whom still live, wore armour and the cumbersome 
trappings of Japan’s medieval knights. Nothing remains of them 
now but théir marvellously keen swords and their proud traditions 
of soldierly honour and bravery. 

When Japan was opened to the world, and the benefits of western 
civilisation were adopted, the European system of military conscription 
was introduced. French military instructors were engaged to organise 
the army. The prestige of French arms, however, was soon tudely 
shake by the events of the Franco-Prussian War. Japan promptly 
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got rid of her French military men and engaged Germans. Under 
their tutelage the Japanese Army grew into what it is now, when 
the aid of foreign instructors has long been dispensed with. The 
influence of foreign suggestions can most readily be discerned in the 
style of the uniforms, which are patterned after those of the German 
infantry, with fatigue caps instead of helmets. The mounted men 
of the Imperial Guards, whose uniforms.are furnished by the Emperor, 
with their wide red pantaloons and bright red kepis, still suggest the 
French model. 

The modern Japanese soldier's baptism of fire occurred in the 
suppression of the great Satsuma Rebellion in 1877. Without so 
efficient a fighting arm the Imperial Government would probably have 
been dragged into a protracted civil war. Since then the Japanese 
Army has distinguished itself by its brilliant victories over the Chinese 
in 1894—95, at Pingyang and Port Arthur, and by its superiority 
over the troops of western nations during the advance of the Allies 
upon Pekin in 1900. At present it is adding new wreaths to its old 
laurels. 

The rapid mobilisation of the Japanese army for the present war, 
and the highly efficient transport system which has thrown a large 
fightmg strength to so distant a front, all of which was accomplished 
without any awkward leakages of military information, has won the 
_ enthusiastic admiration of all foreign military men attached to the 
Japanese forces. This admiration will grow before the war is over. 

In these circumstances it is well worth while to study the Japanese 
army and its organisation a little more in detail. 

The total fighting force of Japan is estimated at 450,000 men. Of 
these 150,000 serve with the colours in peace time; 150,000 with 
the First Reserve (from the 4th to the 7th year); and 150,000 with the 
Second Reserve (from the 8th to the 12th year). Now, a large part 
of the First Reserve has taken the place of those who have gone to 
the front, but the Second Reserve has not yet been called out 

The head of the army is the Emperor. He alone makes war and 
calls out the army. Next to him in military hierarchy come the Field- 
Marshals, but for purposes | of administration the Minister of War is 
more powerful He is always a military man, and his portfolio is 
retained by hi® regardless of cabinet changes. Next come the 
Lieutenant-Generals.) They command divisions. 

Ą division in peace time numbers about 15,000 men, in war time 
25,000 men. In addition to the Imperial Guard division there are 
twelve divisions, named after their peace headquarters in Tokyo, 
Sendia, Nagoya, Osaka, Hiroshima, Kumamoto, Sapporo, Hirosaki, 
Kanazawa, Fukuchiyama, Morugame and Kokura 

Each division is divided into two brigades of infantry, commanded by 
Major-Generals, with a regiment of cavalry, a regiment of field or 
mountain artillery, a battalion of engineers and a train battalion. ® 
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An infantry brigade contains two regiments, or rentai, of about 2,000 
men each (combined force), commanded by a Colonel or Taisa, drawing 
from 150 to 200-yen a month Under him comes the Lieutenant- 
Colonel or Chiusa, drawing 120 yen, and the Major, or Shosa, drawing 
go yen. In each regiment there are three battalions, or daitai (large 
size), divided into four companies, chuta (middle size) commanded by 
Captains, Taii, drawing from 50 to 70 yen. These are subdivided 
into three platoons of a shotai (small band) of about forty men each, 
commanded by Lieutenants and Sub-Lieutenants, Chiui and Shiyoi, 
drawing respectively 42 and 35 yen per month. 

In war time the number of men in all divisions is increased 
by one half. Officers and men draw double pay. A common 
soldier, nito sotsu, wearing one stripe on his sleeve, draws 
ten sen a week (2d). Next im rank, above him, comes 
the first class soldier, itto sotsu, with two stripes on his sleeve, and 
drawing 80 sen a week. There are five higher grades of non-com- 
missioned officers, drawing up to 6 yen a month. 

The different grades of rank are distinguished by braids on the 
sleeves. The privates and non-coms. have stripes around the cuffs ; 
the commissioned officers have ornamental cuff loops, and a field- 
marshal has a treble loop. On the white uniforms for summer the. 
steps in rank are shown by straight cuff stripes and stars of silver and 
gold. A sub-lieutenant has on the outer cuff and on the cap one 
stnpe and one star; a lieutenant two stripes and star; a lieutenant- 
colonel two stripes and two stars; a colonel three stripes and two 
stars; major-general one stripe and three stars; leutenant-general 
two stripes and three stars; field-marshal three gold stripes and 
three gold stars. General officers also have gold braid on their caps 
with cockade-tufts and wear red' lined overcoats and capes. Cocked 
hats with plumes are not worn by army officers. Nothing: but 
regimental numbers are indicated on the shoulder straps. In full 
dress the higher officers wear galloons of gold lace from the right 
shoulder. Scarves and sashes, as well as military orders and 
decorations for full dress are worn, similar to those of Europe. 

The equipment of an infantryman weighs a little over fifty pounds. 
It consists of his Murata, weighing eight pounds, very similar to the 
Mauser in calibre, trajectory and mechanism, with æ magazine ‘for 
five cartridges and a clip. In the field 120 rounds of cartridges are 
carried in three cartridge pouches worn on tHe belt, a canvas haver- 
sack, aluminium disk-shaped canteen and leather knapsack, one prey 
blanket, carried in a roll around the knapsack, one overcoat with 
hood, a dark blue tunic with yellow facings, cotton shirt, long trousers 
with narrow stripes, white canvas leggings, European shoes and a full 
suit of underwear. Shelter tents in sections are not carried by the 
men but by the train battalion which goes with each division. 

Aecavalry regiment numbers from four hundred to six hundred 
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horse. It is divided into three squadrons and each squadron into three 
troops. The mounts are none too good, measuring from 'thirteen to 
fifteen hands, but are no worse than the cossack ponies or our cayuses, 
though worse tempered. The troopers carry short, slightly curved 
sabres hanging from two guards and Murata carbines slung over their 
backs, they wear high tan boots with spurs, and gauntlets. The 
saddles are of English pattern with saddle bags and open steel 
stirrups, without attachments for carrying sabres or carbines One 
blanket is carried in a roll on the cantle. The saddle cloths 
are small square pads) The bridles have two steel bits, English 
bridoon and curb with chain, with double reins. Halters and halter- 
shanks with picket ropes are carried in the saddle bags. Some of 
the mounted Imperial Guards carry lances, surmounted by little flags, 
and revolvers of 38 calibre, carried in holsters from the back o£ the, 
belt. Each cavalry troop carries one guidon—red and white. 
Marching orders are transmitted by the bugle. 
' The cavalry is the weakest branch of the service, both numerically 
and otherwise. The horses, none too well conditioned at best, are 
wretchedly groomed. The saddle cloth is too light to afford proper 
protection to their backs. Horse blankets are not carried. All the 
saddle gear is ill adapted to hard wear or to the comfort of the horses.. 
The troopers ride with a German seat using short stirrups The 
general effect of their horsemanship is bad. All this is but natural 
with a race of sailors and fisherfolk, as the Japanese are. 

The artillery is divided into regiments, each having six batteries 
of six field guns each, The light guns and quick firers are 
made at the Arzaka Arsenal. The heavy guns are mostly Krupps. 
The guns and caissons are drawn by teams of six and four horses, 
as are the ammunition waggons. The orders in the field artillery are 
given with the bugle and sabre, in the heavy and mountain artillery 
with a whistle. 

The engineer battalions are divided into three companies of two 
hundred men each. They comprise pioneers, sappers, railway experts, 
bicycle detachments, field balloons, field telephones and telegraphs, 
and a signal corps. The Japanese military engineers have attained 
a high order of efficiency. i : 

The MedicaleCorps is likewise a crack branch of the service. Two 
surgeons with hospital assistants are attached to each brigade. They 
must be graduates of medical colleges Instead of four-wheeled 
ambulances the Japanese use light two-wheeled stretcher-carts, built 
like jinrickshas. Other stretchers are carried by hand. A mobile 
field-hospital is attached to each division. In addition to this hospitals 
are established at the military bases, and special hospitals are devoted 
toethe army at home in Japan. There is an excellent Red Cross 
hospital in Tokio, and otherwise the work of the Red Cross Society, 
founded by Prince Komatsu, is welcomed by the military authorities. 
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Each division, besides these various corps, has attached to it a 
train battalion. These men attend to the transport of all 
ammunition, food, clothas and other army supplies, combining the work 
of our commissaries and quarter-masters) The rations of the soldiers 
in the field consist of dried fish and rice. Officers and men fare alike. 
The rice is often carried in compressed briquettes packed in tin lined 
boxes, of the same size as the ammunition boxes. These boxes, filled 
with sand or stone, can be used in the construction of bridges and 
causeways. They are so constructed that the sides open on hinges 
and thus the boxes can also be used for roofing or flooring. The 
lightness of the rations greatly simplifies campaigning. 

One reason why the foreign military attachés and war corre- 
spondents were so long held back by the Japanese military authorities 
from joining the forces in the field was because of their embarrassing 
preferences for solid meats and canned foods,—the War Department 
having decided to treat them as guests of the General Staff. 

Military education in Japan is very thorough. Pupils of the 
preparatory military schools are entered from the public schools at an 
average age of thirteen or fourteen years After three years’ attend- 
ance, if they pass the strict final examination, they take a two years’ 
course at the central preparatory military school. On emerging from 
this the cadets must serve six months in the ranks, While doing so 
they may be promoted to non-commissioned rank, if deserving. After 
this they go to the military academy at Tokio, and take a one year’s 
finishing course. This is devoted largely to practical training, such as 
pistol practice, fencing, horsemanship, artillery driving, field tactics and 
so forth. Every candidate for a commission must be proficient in one 
foreign language at least, taking his choice from English, German, 
_ French, Russian, Chinese or Korean. It has been observed of late 
` years that the great majority of Japanese cadets choose either Russian 

or Korean for their acquired language. 

So soon as a cadet is graduated from the Military Academy, he is 
commissioned as a sub-lieutenant or shoi, commanding a shotai or 
half company. Officers all carry short sabres, some of them the old 
blades of the Samurai, fitted with modern hilts. These old blades 
are sharper and finer in temper than the best blades of Solingen, 
Damascus or Toledo. Famous blades, like thos® wrought by 
Nasamune or Umetada, are often valued at a thousand yen or more. 
A favourite trophy of the Korean campaign which has recently come 
into vogue, are the tiger-skin sword-scabbards, affected by the tiger 
hunters of Korea In the field, Japanese officers also carry revolvers. 

' These can be of any make they prefer, as they are purchased by them- 
selves. Their uniforms, on the other hand, are furnished by the State. 

On the march the soldiers don’t ordinarily go in step. They afe 
preceded by buglers, but there are no drummers. A regiment marches 
in ba¢talions and companies, the colonel, lieut-colonel and major 
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riding at the head, the captains riding at the head of their companies 
on the left, the lieutenants, sub-lieutenants and upper non-coms 
. marching along the right, with a lieutenant and sergeant-major 
bringing up the rear at the right of the last platoon. The regimental 
flag is carried by a sub-lieutenant in the first company of the first ° 
column. 

In skirmishing order the captains and lieutenants lead on in front 
of their men, their superior officers remaining with the flag behind the 
firing hne. Orders are given by word of mouth, and are transmitted 
by blasts of a whistle or through orderlies. A bugle blows for general 
advance, cease firing, or retreat. While skirmishing the men mostly 
aim and fire lying prone. 

Great attention, it should be remarked, is paid in Japanese military 
education and drill to target practice. This goes on incessantly in 
times of peace. Much stress is also laid on hardening the men to 
endure such discomforts as cold, wetting or extreme fatigue. Thus 
Japanese soldiers in bivouac frequently are made to sleep without 
blankets, on the theory that soldiers at the front are apt td lose their 
blankets. The common soldiers take special pride in their endurance 
of long marches while wearing European shoes. As a matter of fact 
these are very uncomfortable to them. In my own opinion their native 
foot-gear would be better. 

The only true test of a soldier's morale, of course, is war. Judged 
by this standard, the Japanese soldiers leave little to be desired To 
a remarkable degree they have shown themselves possessed of the 
soldierly virtues of self-immolating bravery, manly fortitude and 
endurance, implicit obedience to orders and devotion to duty. With 
these ancient virtues of the fighting man they combine the modern 
winning qualities of good shooting and individual initiative. 

To the foreign observer it often appears anomalous that the Japanese 
should show any capacity for war. The average man of the people 
appears constitutionally timid. He shrinks from innovations that he 
does not understand. In the city of Tokio there are many thousands 
still who are afraid to enter the electric cars. In the face of authority 
the Japanese common people appear cowed and subservient to a 
degree. They dare not look their superiors in the face, A loud word 
or abrupt address utterly upsets them In their ordinary routine of 
life they are provokingly easy-going and fond of comfort. That such 
‘men should make a géod fighting stock seems inconceivable. 

e outcome of Japan’s last wars controverts such conceptions. In 
 order,to understand the fighting prowess of the Japanese, one must 
bear in mind the splendid traditions of honour and chivalry that have ` 
been handed down to them by the warrior class of the Samurai The 
descendants of these men form the best stock of the Japanese Army 
of to-day. 
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An episode which I witnessed will give some idea of the Samurai 
spirit as it survives among the latter-day soldiers of Japan. 

A regiment was embarking for the front Presently it was 
discovered that one `of the soldiers was missing. A squad of his 
comrades was detailed to search for him. They found him under the 
influence of saki in a tea-house into which he had been enticed by a 
girl The officer in charge contemptuously called him a coward and 
ordered his men to drag him forth. Instantly the apparent deserter 
whipped out his sword, and crying, “I never meant to do this thing, 
“but I cannot live under such dishonour,” atfempted to disembowel 
himself. His comrades fell back. But the lieutenant stepped 
forward and stopped him, saying, “If you are good enough to commit 
“hara-kiri you are good. enough to fight. Take your place in the 
oe ranks ! ” 

E. EMERSON. 
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GERMAN PROFESSORS AND PROTECTIONISM. 


ROTECTIONISM as a national system of commercial policy is 
the outcome of the centralisation of modern States, and of the 
desire of manufacturers and traders for exclusive markets) The part 
which the Fiscal interests of the rulers of these States have played in 
the elaboration of the system has been well shown by the English ` 
nomenclature. Questions of commercial policy in England generally 
go by the name of Fiscal questions. And Fiscal they are, in most 
cases, though in a sense quite different from the original one. 
Considered historically, and as a commercial policy, National 
Protectionism was originally a shifting of local or provincial trade 
barriers to the State boundary. Local and provincial interests had 
to give way to national interests, which in nearly all cases were 
represented as the King’s interests, for the establishment of Protection 
or mercantilism generally coincides with that of princely absolutism. 
If you read the writings of the classical exponent of mercantilism, Jean 
Baptiste Colbert, it is always Zes avantages et la satisfaction du Roy 
that are put forward Salus regis suprema lez. For the King and 
the country are one. : 

There have, however, been exceptions ; and one of them is presented 
by the history of Protectionism in Germany. Here State absolutism 
meant for a long time the absolutism of the rulers of small States, the 
frontiers of which were anything but the boundaries of Germany. 
Protection they had, byt it was provincial, and in a number of these 
States it retained the shape of mercantilism in its cruder form of mere 
monetarism for a longer period than elsewhere. When, therefore, in 
the first decades of the roth century the German economist, Friedrich 
List, agitated for a system of Protection on a national scale, he met 
at, first with all sorts of petty persecution from the Government of 
his native State, Wartemberg. He was a moderate liberal in politics 
and a fervent patriot, but like many German patriots of his time he 
was looked upon with great suspicion by the powers that wer®, and 
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the manufacturers whose interests. he advocated so persistently did 
not protect him from pecuniary straits. He died by his own hand in 
1846, the year of the victory of Free Trade in England, six years after 
the appearance of his principal work, The National System of Political 
Economy, which has been for many years, and to some extent is still, 
the book mostly referred to by German Protectionists. 

But with only scant justification, It is true that List advocated 
Protective duties, and as to the abusive attacks on perfidious England, 
so dear to all continental Protectionists, you may find a good many 
of them in his writings, and very smart they are. But although he 
mistrusted England and wanted Germany to protect herself against 
the flood,of cheap cotton goods and other British manufactures which 
then filled German markets, he was not a narrow mercantilistic 
Protectionist. He was not a German professor and a late-comer for 
nothing. He could not and would not ignore the criticisms of the 
industrial school of economists on the mercantile system. After Adam 
Smith and J. B. Say it was impossible to write in the spirit of a Thomas 
Mun ora Colbert. The subject had to be conceived in a larger spirit 
and investigated in its deeper foundations and consequences. So he 
regarded it not as an absolute or abstract but rather as a historical 
or concrete problem. He admitted that International Free Trade was 
the commercial system to be aimed at. It was the system to be held 
in view when questions of commercial policy were being decided. But 
it was not a suitable system for every stage of the economic evolution 
of a country. Countries with more highly-developed industries had 
such a power of beating down less developed countries by competition, 
that for some time at least the manufactures of the latter had to be 
protected against the former. Time was required to collect the 
capital necessary for the construction of modem factories, and to 
educate the workers of the country in the new methods of working ; 
and until sufficient progress had been made in this direction, protective 
duties were indispensable. For under the high pressure of competi- 
tion from the most advanced countries, this evolutionary process would 
either be smothered altogether or at least infinitely prolonged. 
Consequently protective duties were necessary, but they must be 
confined to one object: to educate the manufacturing classes of the 
country up to the standard of their advanced competifors. 

This is the famous theory of educational duties. Its weak points 
need not be enlarged upon here. It is an admitted fact that 
protective duties have had the effect of fostering certain industries, 
and that they have hastened the introduction and development of 
others, At the same time they have often had a most damaging 
influence in other directions on whole sections of the nation concerned. 
But then it is always in view of particular industries or trades 
that in modern times Protectionism has been advocated and 
introdtced. In List’s time it was the textile trades which were 
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specially, concerned in the question of higher protective duties. 
Textiles were the leading international commodity. Take them away 
and Protection would have become once more a question of Fiscalism, 
if not of provincial monopolies. For it was not till the forties that iron 
began to play a considerable part in international competition, and 
whilst the iron masters only formed a small section of the manufacturing 
classes, there were strong influences opposed to the enhancing of the 
price of this important raw material. . 

Thus Protectionism, as conceived by List, was a transitional 
measure of industrial education. He was at the same time an opponent 
and a twin-brother of the British Free Traders of the period: England 
was to him both an enemy and a model Like them he was a strong 
opponent of duties on com and other agricultural produce. Agriculture 
depended largely on the qualities of the soil and the pressure of the 
population, and it would be foolish to try to encourage it by protective 
duties. If it was otherwise with the protection of manufactures, its 
destiny was, by and by, to become unnecessary, to destroy its own 
raison d'étre. England has shown the way, and the bitter denouncer 
of hypocritical, oppressive and exploiting Britain suddenly becomes 
her most enthusiastic apologist. 

“Let us, however,” he writes, “be just to this Power and her 
“aspirations. The world’s progress has not been hindered but 
“immensely advanced by England. To all nations she is a model and 
“an example; in her foreign as in her home policy, in all kinds of 
“magnificent inventions and enterprises, as well in the perfection 
“of trades and means of transport as in the discovery and cultivation 
“of uncultivated countries Who knows how backward the world 
“would still be had there been no England? And if she ceased to 
“exist, who can judge how far humanity would be thrown back? Let 
“us then rejoice over the enormous advances of that nation; let us 
“wish her prosperity for ever.” 

“But shall we therefore,” he continues, “wish her to found a universal 
“Empire on the ruins of other nationalities? Only a baseless 
“cosmopolitanism or the narrowness of a merchant trader could answer 
“this question in the affirmative.” The civilisation of humanity can 
only result from the equalisation of many nations in wealth, power and 
civilisation. If other words, let us protect our manufactures against 
English manufactures „in order to become England’s equals. And 
thus List arrives at the conclusion that if England abolishes her corn 
duties, Germany, far from reducing her duties on English textiles, 
must rather increase them Otherwise German manufacturers will 
be worse off than before. “If the Englishmen want foreign corn or 
“timber let them fetch it from Germany or wherever else they will 
“None the less will Germany protect the industrial progress she has 

“achieved, and strive to foster further progress.” And as a matter of 
fact the first years after the victory of Free Trade in England Saw an 
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increase of the duties on manufactures in Germany—that is, in the 
German Zollverein. In both cases ıt was a success of the leading 
manufacturing interest, only this interest demanded a different policy 
in each case. 

During the Free Trade era that set in on the Continent after the 
conclusion of the commercial treaty between England and France, 
negotiated by Richard Cobden, the influence of the theories of the 
Swabian patriot economist gradually faded away, until for the average 
public if was as dead as Julius Casar. But no sooner had Bismarck 
found his way to the Damascus of Protectionism, at the end of the 
seventies, than the theorist of this policy was unearthed and his 
name became a watchword to swear by. Edition after edition of his 
writings has since appeared, and great is the number of his disciples at 
the universities The learned defenders of the new Protectionism 
have referred with particular predilection to the works of the man 
who in his life-time was regarded at the universities as a lost son. To 
use a metaphor of Heinnch Heine’s, the quotations of List rose on 
the stock exchange of economic science by hundreds per cent. 

But can his opmion be honestly invoked in favour of the new 
commercial policy? The question has been disputed from the 
beginning, and a very debatable question it is As we have seen, List 
advocated duties on manufactures, and rejected duties on agricultural 
products. But the new Protectionism soon began imposing the 
latter, and has since increased them to a very high rate. Further, it is 
almost beyond dispute that these duties are now the very pillars of the 
new Protectionist movement in Germany. It was not until the agrarian. 
party had been won over by a duty on corn that Bismarck was able- 
to carry his proposed increase of the dutes on manufactures, and with. 
regard to these a further important change has taken place; it is iron 
and not cotton which takes the lead nowadays. Pig-iron, the raw 
material of an endless number of trades, is protected by a duty of 
20 per cent. of its value. It was the iron-masters who first raised the 
cry for the abandonment of Free Trade principles, and it 1s their 


influence more than any other that upholds the Protectionist 
alliance between manufacturers and agriculturists. 

All this gives the movement quite a different from that of 
List’s time. List, in the forties, would—at leaSt af fist sight—have 
rejected most emphatically a “Tariff Bill 4 t accepted by the 
Reichstag last year. As a matter of wned economists, of 


List’s school, as for example the late \Pro r A. Schafle, have 


* It may be mentioned, in parenthesis, that as far as the manufacturing industries 
are concerned, those trades are most interested in, and are the main supporters of, 
Protectionism, in which machinery and worked-up materials play a more important 
part, as compared with human labour, than they do in the mass of other trades. 

anufacturers of pig-iron, steel bara, etc., have a ter interest in Protection than 
manufacturers of implements, machinery and hardware; spinners a greater interest 
than wegvers, and so on 
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e 
protested energetically against the attempts to sail the new Protec- 
tionism under the flag of List and the old_Protectionist theories :— 

“A great many of my educated contemporaries,” wrote the famous 
author of the Quintessence of Socialism in his Votum gegen den 
neuesten Zolltarifentwurf (Tübingen, 1901) :— 


seem to be of opinion that in this Tariff Bill they have to do with the 
old moderate Protectionist policy, #¢., with a tariff for national 
education. But that is not so. As a matter of fact all the principles 
of the old Protectionist policy are conspicuous by their absence 
(page 90) . . . therefore we cannot be surprised that in view of this 
tariff the old fight between Free Trade and Protection will not be 
kindled afresh ; some would probably like to see a row kicked up 
and a squabble begun between Cobdenites and Listians or, since 
they talk of a Free Trade “pack,” will wish for some grim barking 


and biting. But this will not occur. . . . Old Free Traders and 
Protectionists of by-gone days now cannot but fight shoulder to 
shoulder. 


To some extent this prediction was borne out by the facts. Some of 
the most strenuous opponents of the Bill in the Reichstag, and of those 
most dreaded on account of their expert knowledge, Herr Gotthein, 
for instance, were avowed Listians, that is Protectionists of the old 
school. > 

But defenders of the new tariff and the new Protectionism also 
tefer to List as one of their authorities, and, in form at least, they 
have some justification for doing so. As we have seen, List called 
his theory the national system of political economy. The word 
national was meant to indicate that in this system political economy 
was considered from the point of view of the economics of the nation 
as a defined whole, not only what they were but what they ought to 
be. The Free Trade school of List’s time had declared an international 
division of labour to be the best means of securing the greatest 
possible well-being of all nations, provided that this division of labour 
was carried out according to the natura? opportunities of those nations, 
and these could be ascertained most certainly by letting things go 
their own way. It is known that in the opinion of many, and 
particularly in the eyes of many English Free Traders, the state of 
things which*then prevailed_proved in accordance with this theory 
that England was meant by Providence to be the manufacturing 
coyntry of the univetse, whilst other countries, and amongst them 
Germany, were better fitted for agriculture and smaller handicrafts. 
It was against this deduction that List revolted, and to some extent 
rightly, as it quite ignored historical influences and took what was, 
to a great extent, the result of historical opportunities and influences 
fbr the outcome of natural differences) If Germany was behind 
England in manufactures it was not owing to a deficiency in the gifts 
of the German people, but because destructive wars and simikar mis- 
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fortunes had thrown them back from a comparatively high standard 
of civilisation. It would be the greatest injustice to proclaim the 
existing division of labour as the proper state of things, and so confine 
the great mass of the German nation to mere agricultural pursuits 
for an indefinite length of time. ‘A nation which consists solely of 
agriculturists is a nation of slaves compared with nations which 
vigorously develop manufactures. He compares such countries to 
individuals who lack one arm Where only agriculture exists there 
are arbitrariness and serfdom, superstition and ignorance, poverty and 
political weakness. Manufactures and factories are the mothers as 
well as the children of civic freedom and of enlightenment, of arts 
and sciences, of home and foreign trade, of seafaring and traffic 
improvements, of civilisation and political power. It is a real Solomon’s 
Song of the blessings of manufacture, factories and town life that List 
sings—at the time, be it noted, when Carlyle, in England, was 
passionately denouncing the outcome of those blessings—in regard to 
the great mass of the people But what’ List aimed at was not to 
make Germany a nation of traders and manufacturers only, but as 
quickly as possible to make it a country of manufacture and agriculture 
combined, an agriculiur-manufactur-Staat, which is the highest stage 
of civilsation according to his theory. Here the new Protectionists 
make their point. List wanted, they say, a proper combination of 
agriculture and manufacture. To secure this he was prepared to 
give up Free Trade and admit Protectionism. In his time this meant 
duties on manufactures. In our day it means duties on agricultural 
produce also, for we are in danger of losing our agricultural population, 
, and becoming a nation of town dwellers, dependent for its nourishment 
on other nations, with all the dangers of such dependence and one- 
sidedness. 

It is round this idea, or fear, that the whole argument of the new 
Protectionists turns, in so far as they strive or pretend to be more 
than the mere spokesmen of some sectional interest.” 

“Germany is becoming more and more a manufacturing State 
“dependent on export—ein export-industrie-Staat”: this was the 
alarm sounded seven years ago by a German economist, Professor 
Oldenburg, at a congress of Conservative Protestant reformers. What 
had for many years been looked upon as a consummatign devoutly to be 
wished, worth the sweat of all the brave, viz, an increase of Germany’s 
exports, was suddenly denounced as a mostedangerous development 
calling for counteracting measures Professor Oldenburg drew a 
picture of the productions of Germany, showing that an increasing 
part of its manufactures extended beyond the ground covered by 

+ Of course, no cognizance is taken here of the “eclecticism of the middle line,” 
observed by the Government and its agents in the Press and elsewhere. Byt in 
order to illustrate the Fiscal side of the question, it must be mentioned that the 
revenue of the Empire from duties at present amounts to nearly five hundred mulion 


marks annually, and will, when the new tariff is enforced, be increased by about 
200 t300 millions yearly. So it pays well to act on the middle line. 
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the agricultural foundation, and was consequently without an assured 
base within the boundaries of the Empire. Its base was in foreign 
countries, and, therefore, subject to all sorts of incalculable 
contingencies. Once foreign countries emancipated themselves from 
these exports, the overhanging structure would tumble te pieces. 
Such a state of affairs was beset with the greatest danger, especially 
in the case of war, and, therefore, called for redress which could only 
be found in the re-establishment of the equilibrium between manu- 
facturmg industry and agriculture. 

Those who have read the controversies between Free Traders and 
Protectionists at the time of the Anti-Corn-Law League will find 
nothing particularly new in this sort of argument. It has been more 
fully elaborated in the writings of Privy Councillor Professor Adolf 
Wagner, of the Berlin University, a man of great learning and of 
special authority in the science of finance. With him the idea that 
Germany’s industrial evolution is taking a wrong direction is a real 
theory, based on a thoroughly well thought-out conception of national 
economy. Almost the whole of the Protectionist literature of recent 
years centres round the propositions put forward by Wagner and 
systematised in his book, “Agrar und Industriestaat, Die Kehrseite 
“des Industriestaats und die Rechifertigung agrarischen Zoll- 
“schutses mit besonderer Rucksicht auf die Bevilkerungsfrage” (and 
edition, Jena, 1902). It must be owned that in point of form this 
book is as heavy as the average Englishman would expect from a 
German professor. But in substance it is an exhaustive exposition 
of the whole of the arguments that could possibly be adduced for the 
new Protectionism Wagner lays stress on the fact that the views 
he now advocates have been already put forward by him in his 
scientific work, “Grundlegung der allgemeinen und theoretischen 
“Volkswirtschaftslehre,” and he quotes a paragraph of this work, the 
first edition of which appeared in 1876, where the following conse- 
quences of the evolution towards the Weltwirtschaft are declared 
to be “precarious and to some extent of very doubtful value”: viz, 
the geographical separation of the producer from the consumer; 
dependence upon political occurrences in foreign countries, —e.g., the 
British cotton famine caused by the American Civil War; dependence 
upon a selfish gational commercial policy in foreign countries—note 
in our days the McKinley Tariff in the United States, and the action 
of Russia against Middle and Western Europe,—the increased 
of ®ver-production and commercial crisis, the political danger of 
depending for the main food supply on imports from oversea’ which 
have to pass through other countries, and whose passage is not in all 
cases politically guaranteed; the one-sided favouritism to the trading 

‘fraternity, the necessity of forcing the export of manufactures by 
means of a low rate of wages, with its resulting depression of the 
consuming power of the masses at home, and the destructiqn of 
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national industries of old standing, thus sending civilisation abroad, 
and finally the necessity of spending much labour and making great 
sacrifices in opening new markets. 

It is not our intention to criticise the views here presented. Other- 
wise there would be no difficulty in showing that some of the dangers 
pointed out by Wagner are only imaginary and that others could not 
be prevented by the commercial policy he advocates. It is, indeed, 
distressing to see a man of learning put forward views which, if con- 
sistently acted upon, would lead to a Chinese state of civilisation, whilst 
if they only serve to prevent a thoroughgoing policy in accordance with 
the requirements of the new conditions of trade, they will aggravate 
the evils pointed out. But, although Wagner seems not to see all 
the consequences of the views he promulgates, he is consistent as far 
as he sees them. This is shown by the fact that he admits that for 
him the question is one of population in the sense of Malthus. For 
if you think out the policy which must logically be deduced from his 
account of the situation, you will find that it leads inevitably to the 
prescription to keep down the increase of the population if it threatens 
to create inconvenience. “The problem of a State based equally on 
“agriculture and on manufactures,” he wrote, in 1897, in the review 
Zukunft, “is to-day a fundamental problem of economic policy.” For 
the solution it receives is of decisive importance for the shaping of 
the national production, for the nature and mass of its produce and 
for its distribution among the population. And this solution will 
also be of decisive importance as regards the social conditions, the 
whole structure of society and finally, the constitution of the State 
and national civilisation. Viewed in this connection the problem also 
touches closely the last and most difficult of economic and social 
problems, the population question. 

“How so?” the reader may ask. Well, if we stick to what Wagner 
expressly says, it is not easy to answer. For in the chapter in which 
he deals with the population question he does not, so far as the 
principal point is concerned, go beyond generalities. He declares 
that for him it is only a question of the nght measure, but he does 
not say what this nght measure is He says he does not regard it 
as a misfortune if the population does not increase too quickly, but 
makes no exact statement as ta what he would consider too rapid 


„an increase. He speaks of advantages that compensate for a slow 


growth of the population, but that, again, is not the point. In short, 
he turns round and round, utters truisms and adduces facts interesting 
enough in themselves but not bearing on the point at issue, and on 
the question itself he leaves usin the dark. One cannot help thinking 
that there is something he does not care to say in blunt language, 


that behind his arguments there looms an unspoken thought whiche 


the reader must guess or read between the lines. 
And ketween the lines it undoubtedly Hes. Let us remember that 
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in the last sentence quoted Wagner declares the question to be one 
“of the whole structure of society,” and of “the constitution of the 
“State.” 

Now in a preceding chapter, in which he formulates the whole 
question at issue, we read :— 


Nor do we look upon the more and more rapid increase of 
the population, upon the increasing dislocation of country and town 
population in favour of the latter, upon the growth of more and more 
numerous and populous cities, upon the local agglomeration of 
increasing masses in comparatively small manufacturing and mining 
districts, upon the fact that the absolute numbers of the country 
population remain at best stationary, while their proportion to the 
whole decreases rapidly, whereas the manufacturing, mining and 
mercantile population shows an absolutely and relatively rapid increase, 
—we do not look upon all this as so propitious a phenomenon as it 
appears to our opponents (page 29). 

Here we find a more explicit classification of the population with 
regard to quality; it is not industry and agriculture as economic 
forces which are compared but industrial and agricultural, town and 

‘country population. Dr. Hermann Losch, of Stuttgart, in a pamphlet 
unreservedly praised by Wagner in the book above quoted, after 
referring to Wagner’s classification of the population as to quality, 
goes on to say :— 

I admit that the average physical efficiency of the manufacturing 
population is equal to that of the country people; I will even admit 
that the purely intellectual development of the inhabitants of big 
towns, etc., is, on an average, of higher value than the development 
of the country people; but one thing cannot possibly be denied, 
viz., that the Social Democratic party, whose principal supporters are 
the masses of the great towns, regards the special tasks of the German 
Empire, and consequently the tasks of the German race not only 
with indifference, but so far with absolute hostility. 


This lack of political wisdom 1s 


a strong proof of the incapacity of the manufacturing State 
as such for government. . . . Should the war of the working- 
classes with the capitalists be kindled over the grave of the landed 
nobility, the weapon of universal suffrage would at once give the, 
majority and the victory to the working-classes, owing to their over- 

x whelming superiority in numbers. (See: Brotwucher oder kühles 
Blut, page 12). 


‘Here you have a broad hint where to look for the unavowed reasons 
for which many people have supported and still support the new 
*Protectionism who are not otherwise interested in its success and 
who are too intelligent, not to see the spuriousness of most of its 
arguments. Dr. Losch, author of the above pamphlet, is the private 
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seca of a wealthy Wiirtemberg captain of industry, and wrote a 
book some twelve years ago on national production and national 
organisation of industries which was a very trumpet-call to effort to 
construct a manufacturing State. Now he advocates high duties on 
cereals and other agricultural produce. He is frank enough to dismiss 
as not proved the assertion of the agrarians that the country population 
is physically healthier than that of the towns. It is the political 
rather than the economical point of view, home policy rather than 
foreign, which decide his position in the Fiscal controversy; his and 
undoubtedly that of many others. 

In order not to impute unconfessed motives we must state again 
that Professor Wagner does not expressly adduce the same reasons 
for his attitude as Dr. Losch. Where he refers to concrete questions, 
it is only the economic side of the problem—economic in the wider 
sociological meaning of the word—and a regard for the foreign policy 
of the German Empire which he takes into consideration. But the 
more closely you investigate his deductions in this respect the less 
you will find them in any way conclusive. 

No doubt Englishmen would be more prepared than others to 
understand an opposition to a policy of development into a State with 
crowded towns, manufacturing districts and depopulated villages. 
But Germany, in spite of the recent increase in her manufacturing 
population, is still very far from the state of things which England 
forsexample, presents to-day, and which many Englishmen deplore 
as a serious blot on the prosperity of their country. 

Wagner, like all the advocates of agrarian duties, points to England 
as a warning to all countries which do not protect their agriculture in 
time. But apart from the fact that the rural depopulation of England 
was already in full swing before the corn duties were abolished, and 
was to a great extent the result of bad land laws, two facts speak 
loudly against the appropriateness of the comparison with England. 
Even at present Germany has a rural population of about 18,000,000— 
18,500,000 at the last census in 1895—and grows by far the larger 
proportion of the corn she consumes. For illustration, I give some 
figures taken from the Official Statistical Year Book of the German 
Empire: Of rye, the main cereal food of the German people, the crops 
of the four years 1899—1902 were 8,675, 8,550, 8,162, 9,494 thousands 
of tons, whilst the home consumption in the same years was 8,454, 
8,027, 8,323, 7,889 thousands of tons. Apart ftom requirements for 
seed, Germany produces more rye than she consumes. Including 
these, she wants (4.¢, imports) not quite 10 per cent. more than she pro- 
duces. Of wheat and spelt the figures for the same years were: Produc- 
tion, 4,324, 4,308, 2,931, 4384; consumption,’5,145, 4,980, 5,133, 4,869 
thousands of tons; of barley: production, 2,983, 3,002, 3,321, 3,1009 
consumption, 3,906, 3,856, 3,715, 4,130; of oats: production, 6,883, 
7,092, ¥,050, 7,467; consumption, 6,380, 6,490, 6,828, 6,462; of 
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potatoes: production, 38,486, 40,585, 48,687, 43,462; consumption, 
30,635, 32,253, 34,100, 41,959 thousands of tons. . With meat and 
cattle ıt is the same. Everywhere you will find that Germany produces 
the greater part of her own food. “There can be no doubt,” writes 
Professor Rauchberg, of Prague, in his work on the last German 
census (Berlin, 1901), “that the production of the most important field 
“produce in the German Empire has increased at least as quickly as, 
“if not more quickly than, the population, so that the quantity 
“available for consumption has not only increased absolutely, but also 
“relatively.” “And this increase has taken place in spite of the fact 
“that the number of people occupied in agriculture has scarcely 
“increased. The progress bas been achieved by an increase of the 
“productiveness of the labour applied to the soil; the area under crops 
“has been widened, and its fertility has been raised” (pp. 380, 390). 
By all this it may be seen how far off Germany is from the condition 
of England in Cobden’s time, not to speak of the picture she presents 
to-day. In stating this the writer may be permitted to add that he 
personally does not consider the present rural depopulation an 
irreparable misfortune. There is no fear for a long while to come of 
England starving for lack of surplus in more fertile countries, and if 
such a time should ever arrive, it is questionable whether quite different 
methods of working the soil may not in the meantime have been 
discovered, which will make it easier to transplant town and factory 
workers to the land, or to organise labour applied to the land on quite 
different lines from those at present in use. But we have to deal 
with the theories and arguments of Professor Wagner and thinkers like 
him, and I wish to show that what they describe as a danger signal 
has no reality for Germany. The figures just given dispose of another 
argument often used when Protectionism is advocated—viz, that ` 
in case of war Germany would be in danger of being cut off from her 
food supply. Such a contingency is not to be feared unless Russia, 
France, Austna, Belgium, Holland and England were to combine 
against Germany, and even such an alliance would not by itself result 
in starving the German nation A great part of her agricultural 
produce is now used for industrial purposes. In case of war this would 
in most cases cease, and the amount of corn saved would be enough to 
make up theedeficiency now supplied by imports. So this emergency 
is not likely to arise for a long while to come. X 

Another argument*put forward by Professor Wagner and his allies 
in the new Protectionism is that the more Germany forces 
manufactures in greater proportion than agriculture, the more will the 
employment of her working classes depend upon exports But as 
other nations also strive most feverishly to push their manufacturing 
tndustries, such exports will in future become more and more 
precarious. Their extension will require more and more sacrifices, and 
will in many cases only be possible by sweating the workers, who will 
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then, as is seen in some sections of the clothing trades, be unable to 
pay for their imported food with their wages. Manufactured goods 
will have to be given away at falling prices in exchange for foodstuffs, 
the employment of the workers will become more hazardous, and with 
the growing dependence upon foreign countries for food and other 
agricultural produce, the time may come when these countries will 
either be unwilling or unable to sell their agricultural products as 
cheaply as is expected now. Just as England, in 1901, put an export 
duty on coal, so the United States may one day follow suit with an 
export duty on cotton, and in time, perhaps, with a similar one on corn. 
Against all these possibilities a national economic policy must take 
timely preventive measures. 

In this connection Wagner tries to invalidate the theories of 
Ricardo, Torrens and the whole English Free Trade school on the 
theory of international exchange. But with the best intention to be 
fair to the Berlin professor it is impossible to deny that his argument 
is extremely inconclusive. It is beset with ifs and but’s. He pictures 
extreme developments in order to confess afterwards that he himself 
does not believe in the likelihood of their occurrence. For example, 
listen to the following propositions :—- 


But apart from the question of the certainty that such a state of 
production and exchange (an exchange on the principles of Ricardo’s 
idea of international division of labour) will last, what would be its 
consequences as long as it lasted? Evidently these, that a nation 
with great specific superiorities in production would confine its 
industrial activity to those few special domains, would perhaps acquire 
the mastery in them, but at the cost of a very one-sided occupation 
for its people, of a narrowing of their conceptions, of a most one- 
sided physical and intellectual development, and of an absence of all 
the advantages of universality and heterogeneousness in the national 
production, with its beneficent reaction upon the whole life of the 
nation. There might, perhaps, be almost no agriculture except for 
some articles for local markets which are difficult to transport, almost 
no industries but those in which there was specific superiority, and 
those branches of production which are necessarily connected with 
them locally. The agrarian quota of the population, both the 
workers and those connected with them, would sink tœa minimum, 
the industrial and mercantile quota would rise to a maximum, and 
the greater part of it would belong to the trades having specific 
superiority. But it must be admitted that in reality things would 
hardly ever go so far (page 33). 


Very true, they hardly will Of the fears enumerated some are 
wholly gratuitous and some are based on experience which has been 
outlived, They had some justification in England at a time when" 
unbridled manufacturing industrialism had succeeded in inculcating a 
narrow >mmercial utilitarianism in great sections of the Nation, but 
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we think it will not be contradicted that the supreme rule of this 
utilitarianism is passing away even in England. How much less 
justification have those fears in Germany, with her 58 millions of 
inhabitants, her remarkably diversified industries, and her growing, 
spirited, working class movement? To direct the people back to the 
land, or to keep them in the villages under present conditions, in order 
to save them from one-sided physical and intellectual development and 
from a narrowing of their views, would be like drowning a man in 
order to save him from the shock of a dip. 

Those who know something of modern factory life will certainly not 
under-estimate its dangers to the body and soul of the worker. But 
to counteract them other means are necessary than to condemn the 
countryman to the life of an agricultural labourer, and to raise the 
price of the town worker’s food in the interest of the rent of the land- 
owning classes, 

Wagner's theory is sheer romanticism, so far as it is not dictated 
by a desire to lighten the financial difficulties of the Government, He 
has a keen eye for the evils of modern commercial life, for the fact that, 
as time goes on, the nerve-exhausting struggle for life becomes more 

` severe for one section after another of the middle classes. And, in his 
way, he measis well for the workers. But he wants to maintain society 
as it is, not only as to the hierarchical order, but, as far as possible, as 
to the numerical composition of the classes. There is some logic in 
this, no doubt, but though thére is method in it, it is, to put it mildly, 
a practical impossibility. In our era of ever-improving means of 
conveyance and ‘traffic, Protectionist barriers will not save a country 
from the effects and influence of the economic life going on beyond its 
frontiers. At best, economic progress can be somewhat retarded, but 
then it is the workers who will suffer most from the retarding measures. 

Some economists defend the duties on corn, etc, on the ground that 
they do not necessarily’increase prices at home by their full amount, 
but may, under certain conditions, only increase them by a fraction, 
whilst prices in the outside markets are lowered by the other fraction. 
It is difficult to see the cogency of this assertion. Even if it should 

prove true, the home consumer will have to pay more for his bread 
by the full amount of the duty than the consumer abraad, and it is this 
relation tha? determines present conditions, 

The demonstrations that the German peasantry cannot exist with. 
prices as they are, ate extremely specious. In some districts they may 
groan under hardships, but in others they do pretty well Growing 
towns and increasing industrial districts furnish splendid markets for 
them ; it is in the mainly agricultural and not in the mainly industrial 
districts that the: agricultural population decreases. The tide of 
migration is strongest where the big estates of the landed gentry and 
semi-feudal nobility prevail. In face of these facts it is impossible to 
defend Protectionism with true economic arguments. The dest that 
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can be said for it is that it is a very convenient means of helping some 
people who are on the point of being ruined by foreign competition. 
But at the same time it always enriches people who need no help at 
all, at the cost of masses who are grievously needy. It isa crude 
expedient, inherited from a time when scientific administration was 
practically non-existent Nothing proves this better than the thinness 
of the arguments put forward in favour of it by a man who, as an 
economist, has a name to lose. Wagner's last shot is a reference to 
some future time when we shall be seriously pressed by over-popula- 
tion. Isa long demonstration necessary to explain why this shot at 
this particular moment means economic suicide? Happily Wagner 
has his “but’s” here, too, so that resurrection is not quite impossible. 


Ep. BERNSTEIN. 


A VISIT TO VICTOR HUGO. 


N proposing to write personal reminiscences of Victor Hugo we 
must remember that almost as much has been said about the 
poet’s private life as about his literary works; and yet this source seems 
as inexhaustible as his wonderful genius.) During the last two years, 
hundreds of volumes have apprised us of the occupations of his earliest 
life. We all have read or have made up our minds to read his thrilling 
“Lettres à ma Fiancée” written when he was quite a youth to the girl, 
herself almost a child, who became his wife, the darling ideal of his 
pure and exalted imagination. His long exile in the isle of Guernsey 
has found as many eye-witnesses and narrators as his terrible struggle 
with the old classical spirit rooted in French literature, in which he 
finally triumphed. Yet the happy and peaceful period of his life, that 
of his latest days, has been less noted, and though we have in due time 
learned to know his every occupation during the last part of his exist- 
ence, still much is left unsaid of that epoch which perhaps tempts 
curiosity a little less because it is nearer to us. I have often noticed 
that people and events fail to attain their proper value and grandeur 
till the lustre of many years has settled upon them. ‘he past sheds a 
glamour on everything, and it is difficult to attract the attention and 
devotion of posterity till a century or two has glided over the dust of 
a great man. . 

Victor Hugo may be counted among the privileged few who have had 
their fill of glory apd have tasted the enchanted cup with mortal lipse 
We can, it is true, discover some other French writers whose living 
eyes have looked upon an apotheosis of their merits, whose hands, even 
before they sank to dust, have touched the laurel wreaths. Voltaire 
died immediately after the public homage that was rendered to his 
time and personality; but Lamartine, after having made rebellion 
* quail under his eyes and chained the stream of revolution by the 
imperious calm and eloquence of his speech, after having held between 
his hands the fate and power of his country, sank into oblifion. He 
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had'to bear all the barren medicine of abandonment in his old age— 
lack of money and lack of friends darkened his once smiling home. 
The marvellous singer, whom France should have revered as much as 
Alexander revered the shade of Pindar, had to work hard to win his 
daily bread, and was obliged to quench in his bosom the flame of heaven 
and bring forth such tame productions as were more likely to please 
the majority of the public. This sad tale, the martyrdom of Lamartine, 
his niece lived to tell I remember how she pathetically related to us 
one day that her deep wish to join her adored and admired uncle in 
the tomb had never been deeper than in the hour of Victor Hugo’s 
greatest glory, when, during the afternoon of his eightieth birthday, 
thousands passed under his window, where the venerable bard stood 
between his two grandchildren, smiling upon and bowing to the 
enthusiastic crowd. “That day,” said Mlle. Lamartine, 
while his window was open to the tempest of applause and joyful 
praise, I closed mine and the shutters too. I could not look upon 
the light of the sun. The injustice of it all preyed upon my soul. I 
thought of him and his broken heart beneath the earth, and I 
murmured, ‘ People of France, has he not too sung an immortal song 
to thee?’ Then I remembered that he had never felt a pang of 
jealousy, that he loved Victor Hugo well, and I allowed the dying 
sun to sweep its rays into my room like a presage of future light to 
be cast upon his memory, and I said to the invisible presence of 
him I loved, ‘Thou too wilt have thy day. Itis coming. Thy day 
will come.’ 
Alas! now Mlle. Lamartine is also dead, buried by the side of the 
author of “Grasiel/a.” She had lived to watch and salute the dawn of 
the hour to which she had looked forward. Personal animosity against 
Victor Hugo she always declared she could not feel Lamartine and 
Victor Hugo were both wise and great enough to love and admire 
without envy. Thus, different as they were m mood, habits and 
talents, even the idea of petty rivalry never entered their thoughts A 
pleasant anecdote is reported of Victor Hugo. When he lived in the 
Rue Royale and was in the prime of success, he received a letter simply 
addressed “Au plus grand podte Francais.” He immediately sent the 
letter unopened to Lamartine, whose verses were then praised and 
recited everywhere as much as those of Victor Hugo ô 
When we first went to Paris (I was then quite a little girl) it was 
° one of the habits dear to every writer and every fereigner who trod the 
streets of the modern Babylon to go and watch old Victor Hugo 
starting for his daily walk, radiant and amiable under the high 
aureole of his snow-white hair. No one cared to own that he had not 
met the glorious and aged poet, and the Avenue d’Eylau, in which he 
lived, was a place of pilgrimage and inexhaustible curiosity. My 
eager ears had soon heard all about these pious visits, and had also 
learned to discern everything that concemed Victor Hugo’s family and 
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home. At that time most of the poets, known and unknown to féme, 
gathered round their predecessor ın attitudes of deep reverence. 
How I envied them the privilege of approaching him may be easily 
guessed, as every one knows to what pitch of wild desire a child’s 
wish may be brought. When I heard that there lived under the sun 
blessed mortals who could sometimes indulge in a conversation with 
Victor Hugo, and actually spoke of the supernatural fact in familiar 
tones, I stood astonished, awed, full of envy and wonder at the good 
fortune that befell them. It is needless to add that one of my highest 
aims was to obtain from our governess the favour of taking a walk to 
the Avenue d’Eylau. The first time I perceived Victor Hugo’s people 
behind the window of his modest dwelling I almost fainted with joy. 
In fact, the treat was such a great one that from that day I kept 
worrying Miss Allan, our governess, to take us back to the hallowed 
spot. This feat I accomplished twice or thrice a week At last she 
began to get tired of the monotonous avenue, and my little sister 
continued asking why we did not prefer to this dull boulevard the 
Champs Elysées, all alive with people and carriages, the beautiful 
Tuileries, where so many children played, the Luxembourg, peopled 
with white and stately statues, or the Jardin d’Acclimatation all astir 
with the cry of monkeys, birds and wild beasts. 

Miss Allan, whose faculties had never gone far beyond Shakespeare, 
Byron and Walter Scott, firmly, though meekly, refused to take any 
interest in foreign authors. She overlooked Victor Hugo’s genius 
with stolid determination, and never vouchsafed to give even a passing 
smile or bow to the venerable figure whose apparition meant so much 
to me. Then I resolved to drag her as an adorer before his shrine. 
Night and day I pondered and struggled to find out the means of 
touching her soul with the contagious fire of utter worship that burnt 
my own. Finally I settled upon a plan worthy of maturer diplomacy. 
I had found out that Miss Allan’s weak point lay in a deep affection 
for her Scotch mountains and the national legends that Highlands 
and Lowlands had bred. 

My mother, who from our earliest infancy had ever rewarded our 
good conduct by reading aloud some wonderful poem or tale, once 
delighted me completely by allowing me to hear the description of 
the Battle of Waterloo by Victor Hugo. I had retained the powerful 
epic scene almost by heart And so, one afternoon, when Miss Allan 
showed herself more reluctant than ever to take the familiar road, I 
saf up in front of her and, with panting breath and pathetic gestures, 
recited the passage where the author describes the heroism ‘of the 
Highland regiments and the admirable indifference with which the 
Scotch mountaineer went on playing his native tunes on his bagpipe, 
whilst in his blue eyes might be seen the dreamy splendour of the lakes 
and hills of his country. Thousands fell around him, yet he continued 
playing till a musket ball cut short his song and his life. Great tears 
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stood in Miss Allan’s eyes; I had vanquished. From that moment 
she loved Victor Hugo as much as I did. 

Then the career of my dreams was interrupted. Unlikely things 
are always sure to happen when least expected. One day, after a quiet 
dinner and a day completely given up to professors and music learning, 
I heard an indulgent friend, who had always shown interest in my 
childish endeavours, say to my mother: “Why should not this Jittle 
“orl see Victor Hugo?” I was staggered. He went on: “She must 
“show her poetry to him, uncouth as it is” My mother quietly 
answered, “Do you think he would care? He must be so tired, and 
“old age makes even poets so indifferent to everything. No, I could 
“not consent to worry him; besides, Helen’s verses are mere 
“stammering. Please do not put this hobby into her head.” But the 
admonition came too late. My head was topsy-turvy already and 
that night I did not sleep a wink. There was something in our friend’s 
kind eye that had convinced me of his intention to carry out his 
scheme. His last words when he took leave of us that evening had 
been to that effect. The next morning I understood that my mother 
had forgotten all about the marvellous hint, but of course I could not 
imitate her example, and whenever the front-door bell rang, whenever 
a letter was brought in, my temples beat wildly, my heart throbbed 
like the wings of a young impatient bird. 

Towards five o’clock a large envelope was presented to my mother 
on the round silver tray that now represented to my eyes the very 
platform of fate. The envelope looked important and mysterious, 
and it contained a small one of bluish hue, whose tender colouring 
even now caresses my grateful memory. My mother handed the letter 
to me; this she had never done before, and I felt I was rising in 
dignity all at once. The letter contained a warm invitation from 
Madame Lockroy, the poet’s daughter-in-law, whom he loved as his own 
child, nay, whom he loved so well that after a widowhood of several 
years, when she married again, he insisted that she should remain at 
his side, his daughter still Madame Lockroy now played under 
Victor Hugo’s roof the part of mistress of the house. And the 
letter ran on in kindly terms: “My father will be charmed to greet 
“and know your gifted child. We are always at home on Thursdays in 
“the evening, and hope you will come to-morrow with Mademoiselle 
“Hélène” I must give up the task of describing. my joy; indeed, I 
may say I knew nothing of the ensuing day, yet’it shines fresh amopg 
the days of the past, like a large ocean of trembling light Then 
we had the fantastic drive to the Avenue d'Eylau. The flickering 
glare of the gay lamps on either side of the street seemed to follow 
our carriage like wandering stars that had alighted from heaven on 
purpose to escort us. Of course I stumbled as I got down, of course 
I walked on my mother’s train, and took ever so little notice of the 
daintily dressed domme who had opened the gates of Paradise for us 


’, 
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and now ushered us into the drawing-room. Every one had heard of 
Victor Hugo’s simple and pretty drawing-room, the walls and ceiling 
of which were so disposed and decorated that the poet might have 
the illusion of living under a tent. I scarcely took any notice of 
Madame Lockroy, who with stately grace came to receive us Even 
the reverent and beautiful face of Paul Meurice passed unperceived by 
me, nor did I vouchsafe a glance at a throng of elegant ladies gathered 
in the recesses of the window. My look immediately flew to him I 
discerned to be the poet, sitting in a large armchair beside the chimney 
in an attitude of deep, solemn thought, while his powerful arm hung 
over the chair and seemed about to grip a shadow or a sword. So 
striking was his attitude, so full of quiet grandeur and worthy of his 
soul, that the wish to address him or hear him speak vanished from 
my desire. I felt “contented to gaze upon him as he sat there 
regardless of all but his own dreams. The import of his discourse with 
the invisible world to which he resigned his silence was not one that 
human words would ever dare to breathe. Madame Lockroy advanced 
toward him and he lifted his head; the spell was destroyed, the 
mighty gesture sunk to one of easy and affectionate concern. (Yet such 
as I saw the poet on that evening, I saw him once again when I gazed 
last year upon his statue by Rodin. As I entered the Exhibition of 
the Champ de Mars and saw the huge white form I was overwhelmed 
with astonishment and awe. The giant was again before me in the 
same posture, majestic, mysterious, and strong; his arm fell heavily 
over a mountain rock by his side and seemed to grasp a shadow ora 
sword.) One by one, Madame Lockroy beckoned, and the ladies 
came up and made a deep courtesy before Victor Hugo. I recognised 
Madame Houssaye, an American married to the excellent historian, 
Henry Houssaye, who is now a prominent Academician; Madame de 
Munkacsy, at that time the wife and now, alas, the widow of the 
famous Hungarian painter, and some others whose names I do not 
remember. Victor Hugo rose to his feet—I -could see he was not tall; 
he kissed each lady’s hand gracefully To my utter bewilderment 
the ladies quietly resumed their places and their whispered conversa- 
tions as though the most important event of their lives had not 
happened then and there. A very short time was allowed me to 
ponder on this, as Madame Lockroy now mentioned my mother’s 
name and repeated, it twice aloud: she had some difficulty in pro- 
nouncing the hard syllables in her fluent French articulation, but Victor 
Hugo took up the word as if it were familiar to him, and then added, 
“So the little girl is a poet, she is httle Helen Vacaresco.” He kissed 
my mother’s hand. My mother took her place in a seat that Victor 
. Hugo pointed out to her and sat down in what I then believed to be 
qħite a proper state of admiration and full comprehension of the 
meaning of the hour. Afterwards my mother explained that she 
scarcely paid any attention at all to Victor Hugo’s preseng and 
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amiable words, as she was awed to death by the neighbourhood of his 
big cat. The animal belonged toa species most obnoxious to her, and 
of course she would not think of disturbing the great man’s pet. “And 
“there was that dreadful brute looking at me with its terrible green 
“eyes” My mother has always felt deeply the resemblance between 
cat and tiger, and treats the smaller species of feline gracefulness with 
the same terror and respect that she would show to the king of the 
jungle. She was silenced for the rest of the evening, except when 
at last she found courage to move away. Being very short-sighted I 
had neither perceived the cat nor the mute tragedy that took place 
in front of me, and then my hand had also been kissed by the poet 
and I duly appreciated the honour. Gradually also my emotion 
vanished like a thin mist in the rays of the rising sun, and a few 
minutes later I was answering the poet’s questions with ease and in 
shril tones, as I imagined he must be deaf. Victor Hugo had learned 
to know all about us before the evening visit, and he repeatedly 
declared how much he was struck by the fact of my belonging to a 
family illustrious both for its poets and warriors. “ Your ancestors, 
“my child, have made your name familiar to me. I know how to 
“pronounce its harsh, weird syllables, whose cadence I love: never 
“write under any other name but your own. It sounds like a clash of 
“armour, like a torrent against the walls Love your ancestors, and 
“love what they have loved. Try not to contradict them The human 
“creature who does not endeavour to live up to the ideal that his 
“forefathers have bequeathed, contradicts the subdued voices of the 
“dead. Where is your home?” “In winter we live in Bucharest ; 
“Bucharest is sad, master, because your lyre has never celebrated our 
“capital During the summer and autumn months our home is not far 
“from Tergovist, a pretty though insignificant place at the foot of the 
“Karpathians, but glorious indeed. You mention the little town in the 
“« Légende des Stdcles”” “Oh, I believe you are mistaken, my child ; 
“my memory is still my strong point Tergovist, you say; no, I have 
“never spoken of Tergovist in ‘La Légende des Siècles? ” “Oh, don’t 
“you remember? ‘Vlad, boyard de Tarvis? The awful Vlad 
“ and Sultan Mourad and the beautiful Sun. ‘ Mourad, tailleur de 
“pierre, and ‘Vlad, planteur de pieux’” “You are right, perfectly 
“right. I just confused the names. Well, I suppose Roumanians now 
“are not half so barbarous as that grim fellow Vlad. Yet the 
“character stands up well in its garment of blood, then quite in the 
“night of the Middle Ages) And you say Tarvis or Tergovist is 
“pretty. I was almost certain it must be so. My imagination has 
“never deceived my natural craving after beauty, and I always finish 
“by discovering that the places I have described without seeing ọr 
“having the slightest idea of them are always wrapped in some beauty, 
“whether sad or joyful” “Tergovist is indeed a smiling and sweet 
“spot.* “TI love the people of your distant land. And I love you also, 
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“my child; I love you, first because of your ancestors, then because 
“your rosy cheeks bespeak a very young soul, because there is will 
“and strength in your eyes. Be strong, be pure, be happy. Now I 
“want to hear your poetry.” I stood there trembling from head to 
foot; the trial appeared to be beyond'my power, but all the ladies had 
rushed to my assistance and gently whispered: “Victor Hugo must be 
“obeyed. You cannot refuse, there is no way of escape, so you have to 
. “obey” With faltering tones I recited the stanzas of an uncouth 
battle-song, to which Victor Hugo lstened attentively. He even 
interrupted me twice, begging me to repeat a phrase, whose simple art 
touched him exceedingly, so that when I had finished I found myself 
wrapped in his arms. “Bravo, child, this is well indeed. Go on, you 
“must toll on—you must toil ever harder. Well, I am pleased with 
“you and your courage. In after years you will be rewarded for it, 
“because you will ever remember that you have recited your first poem 
“to me.” . 

Now one of the elegant ladies had taken my place by the side of the 
poet’s armchair; my mother was talking to Madame Henry Houssaye 
and Madame Munkacsy, far from the redoubtable cat. Then for the 
first time my attention became nveted to a flitting group of quaintly- 
dressed people, women with their bonnets, men and children in plaits 
and even knickerbockers, who ever and anon came and went out of 
the drawing-room. The space where they glided hke shadows was 
half dipped in darkness, while our part of the room must have struck 
their eyes with unusual brilliancy, as many lamps trembled around us. 
They were separated from the company by a cord of red silk tied 
across the room, and they eagerly took in every detail of the spectacle 
before their eyes. Madame Lockroy then told me that the flood of 
visitors belonged to a throng of foreigners and admirers of the poet, 
anxious to catch a glimpse of him and peer into his private life, but 
that as Victor Hugo was too aged now to receive them all his family 
had in the latter months discovered this excellent means of satisfying 
what they thought ‘a very natural curiosity. I also observed then 
that the poet very often turned towards his unknown guests, waved 
his hand in sign of welcome and smiled upon them. At half-past ten 
every one ‘arose. Victor Hugo, who remained to his last days a 
very early riser, retired early. He stretched his hand out to me, and 
spoke to Madame Iogkroy over my bent head. “She will come again, 
“cke must. Have you told the ladies, my daughter? I want to see 
“this child here often.” “The ladies have promised to return next 
“Thursday evening, dear father,” answered she. But an instinct 
stronger than, reason urged me to draw from my pocket a portrait 
qf Victor Hugo I had brought and which I meant to ask him to sign. 
I felt I ought to have put off my request, yet I held the photograph 
up to him. He instantly understood and complied. He went into the 
adjoming room to find pen and ink As he returned toward® us he 
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stopped on the threshold in the full glare of the large lamp. He then 
looked like a robust and sinewy labourer, a man whose life had 
dealt with all the forces of nature and had conquered al. His immense 
blue eyes darted flames at us; his huge white forehead glistened ; his 
massive, though short, stature spoke of untiring energy and miraculous 
power. He handed the portrait over to me. “You will come next 
“Thursday evening.” Alas! next Thursday Victor Hugo was no more. 
The very morning after our interview he fell ill, and died in the week, 
so that I happen to possess his last signature under the last photograph 
that was taken of him We followed in the papers, day by day, hour 
by hour, the course of his illness, and even attempted to reach the 
door of his house, but we soon found that this was impossible. Huge 
crowds invaded the Avenue d’Eylau from morning till night. When 
we read the fatal end of his malady in the Figaro, we also learned 
that his friends were admitted to take their last farewell of him, but 
the thought of entermg the bereaved dwelling never crossed our 
minds; besides, J had never seen death, and the very idea that the 
great man, whose smile had been so warm and kind, now lay pale 
and stiff, that the Titan was silent for ever, made me shake with awe 
and grief. But on the third day we resolved to add a bunch of flowers 
to the many wreaths that were being taken or sent to the Avenue 
d’Eylau. The afternoon was sultry, Paris smiling, as usual, seemed, 
as we approached the Champs Elysées, to be reeling with an excite- 
ment almost akin to the gaiety of curiosity displayed in the bright 
capital when some fére populaire is astir. In front of the little house 
thousands were standing, looking up at the historical windows whose 
shutters were closed. A man stepped out of the crowd and, pointing 
to the flowers, said, “I do not think you will be able to enter, no 
“one is allowed to go in there now. Yesterday and the day before 
“the doors were thrown open to great personages, poets, friends and 
“journalists. To-day very strict orders are given.” “We simply wish 
“to give these flowers to the maid,” I replied I alighted, and a gentle 
tap on the door was immediately followed by the appearance of the 
young bonne, who with swollen eyes and trembling hands took the 
wreath, on which I had pinned a bit of paper with my mother’s name 
and my own pencilled in haste. I was trying to regain pur carriage, 
when I felt my arm caught, and, turning round, I saw the maid, who 
said, “This young lady is to come in The Young lady only. 
“Madame Lockroy is very sorry to be obliged to make exceptions. 
“No one enters the house, but the master loved the child well” I 
stood there quivering with terror and ready to refuse and run away, 
but my mother was at my side and said in determined tones, “Go, look 
“at him well, look and remember. Pray for him and put these flowers 
“between his fingers if you can.” I reluctantly followed the maid, and 
we entered the hushed, dark ante-chamber which the strong odour 
of flowérs, crushed and heaped under our steps, pervaded, I walked 
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on flowers, my hands touched flowers everywhere as I groped to find 
my way. The maid pointed to the staircase, my eyes became accus- 
tomed to the dim light, and I perceived wreaths hanging on either side 
of the stairs. I kept a firm hold of my own flowers, afraid to let 
them fall and lose them in the ocean of perfume and verdure. Madame 
Lockroy stood at the top of the staircase. She grasped my hand and 
led me into a room scarcely less dark than the hall and stair, yet 
through the closed shutters large rays of sunlight streamed into the 
chamber and danced on the floor like ribbons of gold. I turned away 
from the window and there saw a sight, immortal in my memory till 
memory itself shall be dead. Victor Hugo lay on his bed with his hands 
folded over his breast. I was alone with the glorious dead. Alone. 
His huge forehead now towered higher than ever over the smiling 
features—a look of power and peace pervaded his softened visage. 
The forehead was so white and so high, that sanctuary where genius 
had so long worshipped. I stepped gently and, stooping, kissed the 
cold shrine now abandoned by its god, the temples where the flood of 
preternatural life had so long beaten, the hands where the steady ° 
movement had for so many long years created words of truth and 
light. Then I traced a large sign of the cross over the bosom that 
breath had filled with goodness, with “ the love of love, the hate of hate, 
“the scorn of scorn” All fear was gone. I prayed deeply, as my 
mother had bidden me to do, and when I found myself again m the 
sunlit street I felt as if I had gone from light to darkness because the 
stilled chamber contained everlasting light The poet, who a few 
days later was accompanied by thousands to his illustrious resting- 
place, to the church whose cross had been taken away because he 
entered there into eternity, the man whom faith and fear of God had 
guided all his life through, and who thus went bereft of prayer to the 
land made blessed by faith and prayer, does he in his eternity 
remember that a child gave him what others had denied, a child, one 
of those he loved so well, and has his shadow seen the strange and 
sweet reward allowed to one who, though mighty and high, had 
stooped to the weak and humble? And to the poet who admired and 
practised antithesis what stronger contrast could there be; stronger 
' still than the supreme contrast he had desired to create by wishing his 
mortal reméins to be conducted in the funeral car of the poor, while 
the admiration and love of millions of people made his burial grander’. 
and more glorious than the burial of a king? 
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THE OBSTACLES TO AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN 
CONVENTION. 


AN UNEDITED CHAPTER OF 
DIPLOMATIC HISTORY. 


“IT IS THE PRACTICAL COROLLARY OF THE 
ANGLO-FRENCH CONVENTION. 


a: USSIA is a mighty force, not a homogeneous people nor even 

a completely organised nation, She creeps like an 
“avalanche, growing in bulk as she moves, and crushing whatsoever 
“she meets. Her policy, therefore, is the resultant of conditions of 
“which some elude analysis, most are bound up with her internal 
“structure, and all are proof against diplomatic reagents. Asa 
“Continental diplomatist was wont to put it—La Russze ressemble à 
“un Ubphant: elle ne parle pas, elle écrase. Only a Government, 
“therefore, lke ours, which has had experience of her methods, can 
“gauge aright the obstacles which stand in the way of an arrangement 
“with her. The public cannot know that within the past few years 
“she has twice deliberately hoodwinked us with the illusory hope of 
“an all-round settlement, that her Foreign Minister, Lobanoff, availed 
“himself of a period of profound peace to organise a coalition of the 
“Great Powers against Great Britain, offering Egypt to France and 
“bribing Spain with Gibraltar; that her War Minister, Kuropatkin, was 
“once on the very point of taking Herat and fightmg a ae and 
_ “at another time laid a trap to seize the persons of the Emperor and 
“Dowager Empress of China; that her acting»Minister, Shishkin, in 
“obedience to an Imperial decree, was about to seize Constantinople 
“and cut the Gordian knot of the Near Eastern Question without a 
“word of warning to Her Majesty's Government; that as recently as 
“last January war with Great Britain was in sight, and that even now 
“the littoral of the Baltic is being hurriedly protected against British 
“warships, and arrangements in Turkestan are being completed for an 
“eventual campaign against India Until the policy of a peace- 


“professing Empire, which is fraught with such startling surprises, has 
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“undergone a fundamental change, no permanent settlement between 
“Great Britain and Russia, drafted on the lines of the Anglo-French 
“Convention, seems likely to be brought to a successful issue.” 

In some such form as this, a diplomatist of the school of the late 
Lord Salisbury, with the recent history of the Near, Middle and Far 
East before his eyes, would probably couch his misgivings as to the 
present movement among us in favour of an all-round settlement with 
Muscovy. The thesis doubtless introduces a jarring note of discord 
into the harmony which subsists among all classes of the British 
public. But, as Cicero once remarked, there is no opinion so unpopular 
that wise men will not uphold it—and one may truly add, with very 
plausible reasons My own profound conviction is that our vital 
interests on the one hand, and our duty to our friends the French on 
the other, prompt us to leave no stone unturned to hit upon such a 
satisfactory modus vivendi with the vast Empire of the North as would 
leave to each elbow room enough on the globe for natural growth. 
Certainly it would be sheer folly to allow the bitter recollection of 
scorned advances and rejected friendship to stand in the way; for 
States cannot afford to be sentimental, and practical politicians are 
aware that past failure need not thwart future success In any case, 
it should be borne well in mind that the problem contains other and 
more important elements than those which emanate from the relations 
of the two Powers immediately involved. If the alternative to a 
written agreement were strictly “correct” relations without any 
surprises or baneful side influences, the issue would be simple and the 
decision almost immaterial But any such partial statement of the 
case would be perilously misleading. 

In truth we stand face to face with two Great Powers whose 
strivings are universally believed to run counter to ours—by the very 
force of things in the case of Russia, and in virtue of the Kaiser’s policy 
in that of Germany. It is, therefore, highly desirable—nay, almost 
indispensable—that we should make terms with one or other of them, 
seeing that we cannot become fast friends with both Now the 
friendship of either must be purchased by graceful concessions, which 
thinking people will assuredly regard in the light of heavy sacrifices. 
The essential question, therefore, is to which of the two markets is it 
more advanfageous to bring our wares And the nation almost 
unanimously replies that we should fare immeasurably better in St. 
Petersburg than in Berlin, because in the latter case we should still be 
at loggerheads with Russia, and probably much more so than before ; 
whilst whenever the friction became acute or threatened to degenerate 
into armed collision, our cordial relations with Germany would not 
avail one whit to stave off the pending disaster. On the other hand, 
a settlement with Russia, if it were lasting and loyally observed, would 
at once and entirely free the Empire from all care, leaving us indifferent 
to the periodical clinking of sabres in Berlin, for, as Kaiser Wilhelm 
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lately expressed it in a telegram to Tsar Nicholas, Russia’s grief is 
Germany’s grief, and presumably Russia’s tranquillity is Germany's 
tranquillity. In any case Muscovy, France and England could then 
safeguard the peace of Europe almost without an effort 

Again, our present relations with France demand, as a practical 

. corollary, that we should make a sincere and strenuous effort to consider 
the reasonable claims and allay the seemingly grounded suspicions of 
her ally. To make advances to France’s adversary, while holding 
aloof from her friend, would be as ungracious as it would be unpopular 
and dangerous. Besides, the degree to which Russia’s interests 
naturally clash with those of Great Britain has been artfully 
exaggerated by those who would fain keep the two peoples apart. 
In truth, they are far from incompatible, The schemes of this 
individual statesman or that, the plans of Lobanoff, Muravieff or 
Kuropatkin are by no means identical with the interests of the 
Muscovite Empire, as can be shown by the striking fact that they 
have been often pursued fitfully, without perseverance, and sometimes 
abandoned without reflection. If this be a fact—and our Government 
are well aware that it is—it is their bounden duty to make it clear first 
to the Russians and then to the world at large by seeking to draft, 
ratify and observe a satisfactory Convention which will insure us a 
period of guaranteed quiet 

It may be urged that we can well afford to disregard Russia or 
Germany, whose chief strength is on the main land, and whose resent- 
ment we need never provoke. But apart from the fact that the latter 
country will soon be in possession of a formidable fleet, constructed with 
especial regard to the exigencies of a short, sharp and decisive 
campaign against England, while our Indian possessions are open to 
a serious attack which the Russian troops can deliver whenever they 
please, no sober-minded politician will maintain that we could regard 
with indifference an anti-British coalition of both those Powers, which 
would probably be the outcome of our failure to make terms with 
either. And as for our praiseworthy determination to give no umbrage 
to Russia or Germany, it would prove as unavailing as was the resolve 
of the lamb to be humble towards the wolf, when they met on the 
banks of the stream. The cardinal point of the matter is this: British 
public opinion is convinced that while a settlement with Russia would 

«relieve us of all apprehension on the score of Geymany, a Convention 
with the latter State would intensify instead of easing the friction 
between Great Britain and Russia. 

Further, the hatred which is said to exist between the people of 
Muscovy and the Anglo-Saxon race is largely the wicked invention of 
an interested newspaper Press That the readers of a few chauvinist 
Russian papers and the higher ranks of the Russian Army entertain 
a feeling of bitterness towards Great Britain as also towards the United 
States is*unfortunately true. But in the first place that sentiment is the 
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effect of a campaign artificially and perseveringly carried on for the 
express purpose of sowing discord between the two nations. And in 
the second place it is very much less intense than the chronic animosity 
which animates almost all classes of the Russian population against 
Germany, whom they rightly or wrongly consider their future 
adversary in the Near and Far East. And if, in spite of this, Germany 
can reasonably hope to fraternise with Russia, a lesser degree of 
estrangement can surely be no impediment to our cultivating friendly 
relations with the Muscovite Empire, 

Again, it is not Russia’s interest—as understood by some of her ablest 
statesmen—to draw the bonds of friendship with Germany any closer 
than is requisite to secure beneficent neutrality during the war, 
diplomatic support at its close, and certain services against Russian 
malcontents in Germany at all times. And for these good offices 
Russia’s assent to the disadvantageous terms of the Commercial Treaty 
with Germany might seem to constitute an adequate return. A more 
intimate footing than this between the two States would, some 
Russian statesmen hold, be eminently undesirable. For the primary 
aim of the Berlin diplomatists would then be to direct Russia’s energies 
into channels where they would be spent not only to the detriment 
of Germany’s other rivals, but also to Russia’s own loss. It was thus that 
when the two great Empires were on terms of close intimacy Muscovy 
was encouraged to make war upon Turkey, as later on England and 

` the Boers were egged on to go to war with each other. It was 
thus, too, that Russia was forced to depart from her habitual policy 
of “protection” in China and to annex Port Arthur and Talienwan 
by Germany’s lease of Kiao Chow, and it was in a similar way that 
she was encouraged to set out on a wild goose chase in the Far East, 
in quest of predominance on the Pacific Coast, which has landed her 
in the present needless, costly and unprofitable war. That*such 
encouragement was deliberately given in the last-mentioned case is 
manifest among other phenomena from the active part taken by 
Germany in 1894 and 1895 in depriving Japan of the fruits of her 
victory over China, and from the famous telegram which was sent 
by the “Admiral of the Atlantic to the Admiral of the Pacific” after 
an interview between them in which that subject must have been 
discussed. Russia’s interests therefore, envisaged from a natural coign 
of vantage, can best be furthered by relations with Germany which® 
stop considerably short of intimacy. : f 

For these reasons, among many others, I personally hold that an 
Anglo-Russian Convention, which, without modifying our attitude 
towards Japan and the United States, would ease present’friction and 

¿remove all grounds for future misgiving, is at once an imperative 
necessity and an attainable aim. And no thoughtful politician among 
us would call the first part of this statement in question; but there 
may still be some, possibly many, who would demur to the latter part. 
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Indeed, to my own knowledge there are not a few who, discouraged 
by the humiliating experiences of our Foreign Office in the past, 
believe that renewed advances would be similarly spurned in the 
future. Lest’ this view should damp the hopes or relax the activity 
of those who are responsible for the conduct of present negotiations, 
it is well that the grounds on which it is based should be openly 
and frankly discussed. Tout comprendre est tout pardonner. I will 
therefore endeavour to be as just as possible to the views of those 
who hold that Russia and Great Britain must still go on watching each 
other warily and distrustfully, and that every attempt to inspire them 
with mutual confidence is little better than the pursuit of a Will-o’- 


the-wisp. 


RUSSIA’S FOREIGN POLICY IS THE RESULT OF 
INTERNAL CONDITIONS. 


A diplomatist of the school of the late Lord Salisbury would put 
the facts which seem to militate in favour of that opinion in some 
such way as this :—— 

“Russia’s policy is the upshot of a clearly defined set of conditions, 
“not the creation of the brain of a far-seeing statesman. Those who 
“fancy that her diplomacy is uncommonly sagacious and wily, planning 
“ages ahead the moves which will be made by remote posterity and 
“crediting Peter the Great with what is really the work of happy 
“accident or the temporary success of shifty ministers, mistake a 
“popular legend for a historical fact. The truth is that, like most 
“other countries, Russia possesses many diplomatists and very few 
“statesmen, but, unlike them, she advances along certain unchanging 
“lines of action, whoever may happen to be at the head of affairs. 
“For her policy is traced by internal conditions, one of which moves 
“her to withdraw her main forces, moral and material, from the heart 
“of the Empire to its extremities Territorial expansion therefore, 
“and not external development, is the law which still shapes her 
“course to-day. Hence the State grows in extent while the well- 
“being of the people remains stationary. The Government therefore 
“is very wealthy—as the bags of bullion recently photographed by 
“an awe-struck English Radical prove—but the people is exceedingly 
“poor. The State is ever annexing territory, while the peasants 
“complain that they lack soil to till The bulky bags of gold are, if 
“is alleged, lavishly spent in Korea, Manchuria and the uttermost 
“ends of the globe, while the mooshsk feels the pinch of poverty. In 
“a word, the pent-up energy of the nation runs along the line of 
“least resistance, which is that of territorial expansion, and every 
“General, Admiral, Ambassador and Consul knows that he may safely 
“try to sgore a point in that direction. For if he succeeds he will 
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“have merited well of his Government, and if he fails he will be 
“promptly disavowed. In this liberty of initiative we find a clue to 
“the action taken by General Komaroff against the Afghans, to the 
“seizure of Port Arthur by a Russian squadron, to the secret negotia- 
“tions carried on by Count Cassini with the Chinese Tsung li Yamen 
“and continued by M. Lessar, to the attitude taken up by Admiral 
“Alexeyeff towards Japan. The same fact explains the freedom in 
“discussing foreign affairs conceded to the Russian Press, which is 
“condemned to withhold its views respecting events of domestic 
“interest” 

“One of the practical consequences of this state of things is that 
“the Russian nation appears to the outsider as an agglomeration of 
“distinct and ever hostile races, religions and interests, which have 
“never been blended and are loosely linked together by obedience to 
“one and the same head. Hence the individual lacks not indeed 
“patriotism, but that particular and inspiriting form of it which is 
“engendered by the consciousness that the State is to some extent, 
“however small, the work of his own hands) Thus the Armenian, 
“the Pole, the Finn, the Hebrew does not feel himself a Russian in 
“the same sense in which his compatriot in the United States feels 
“himself an American. He is an Armenian or a Pole first, and a 
“Russian afterwards. Even the real Russian does not identify himself 
“with the State, which grows rich at his expense and pursues ideals , 
“after which he himself has no desire to strive.” 

“Now to merge all these heterogeneous elements in one great nation, 
“as the Americans have done, is an arduous task, to be successfully 
“tackled only by means from which the Government instinctively 
“recoils For such a change presupposes the repeal not only of such 
“special legislation as at present exists for the different nationalities, 
“Poles, Caucasians, Jews, Finns, etc, but also the removal of class 
“privileges, the spread of elementary, secondary and technical educa- 
“tion, and the introduction of other reforms which are eschewed as 
“incompatible with the present political fabric All the surplus 
“activity of the population therefore, as well as a large part of its 
“financial resources, is diverted mto other channels and utilised for 
“the benefit of Manchus, Koreans and other peoples, who are neither 
“Russian wor Christian The purely mechanical attempts at assimila- 
“tion, such as those which are associated with the names of General 
“Bobrikoff in Finfand and Prince Galitzin in the Caucasus, have 
“hitherto produced only negative results, estranging and embittering 
“instead of uniting. Thus the Finns are less Russian in sentiment 
“to-day than they were a quarter of a century ago. The Armenians, 
“who were once regarded as zealous apostles of the cayse of the 
“Christian Slav in Asia Minor, are deeply distrusted by official Russia 
“at present. And every new war renders it more and more difficult to 
“reduce the motley elements of the population to a,common 
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“denominator. With this aspect of the matter, however, foreigners 
“have no immediate concern. ' 

“But although territorial expansion is thus an inevitable conse- 
“quence of the Government’s instinct of self-preservation, it by no 
“means follows that it is the aim or the interest of the State to compass 
“it by open aggression. Agerandisement to be harmless must be 
“gradual and peaceful, the result of ‘railing in,’ of secret treaties, of 
“money lent to needy Governments, not the fruits of a sanguinary 
“campaign. For great wars are to unwieldy States what ‘stiff’ 
“examinations are to conceited youths who have never been to a 
“public schoo. They test the resources of the nation and bring out 
“the qualities of its leaders, which both would much rather have taken 
“on trust. Hence Russian diplomacy plays with counters ‘My 
“ Government,’ says in effect a Russian Ambassador at Pekin, Tokio, 
“or Seoul, ‘represents a people of 130 millions and disposes of military 
“and naval forces in proportion. If therefore you are bent on 
“‘ quarrelling with us you know what to expect? And the crestfallen 
“diplomatist of the little State gives way at the green table lest his 
“people should have to give way on the field of battle. In other 
“words, he is beaten by bluff. In this way Muscovy has long steered 
“clear of great wars while harvesting in material successes which no 
“other Power could expect to win by mere diplomacy. ‘In this way 

_ “too she hoped to get the better of Japan, but that Power, refusing 
“to accept counters for current coin, challenged her to carry out her 
“implied threats, with the results which we are now witnessing.” 


“PROTECTION” OF THE WEAK: THE VULTURE 
AND THE DYING ASS. 


“Russia’s foreign policy in the past, whatever its real motives, may 
“therefore be summarily described in the light of its effects as 
“* protection’ of the feeble. She shields the Government of a weaker 
“neighbour from the consequences of its own folly and enables it to 
“continue to misgovern its subjects, thwarting attempts at internal 
“reform, financial and administrative. The body politic is thus left 
“to decompose until it has entered upon a stage sufficiently advanced 
“to allow of its being digested almost without an effort. ence the 
“common argument in favour of her peaceful disposifion put forward 
“by many of her partisans in England and elsewMere—that she had 


“no intention to annex this or that strip of territory, to take, say, Port" 


“ Arthur, until forced by Germany’s aggression in Kiao Chow, is devoid 
“of force. For part of her plan is precisely to respect the technical 
“frontiers of a country which she hopes to annex, to refrain from 
„snatching a part, in order ultimately to obtain the whole. The 
“seizure of a country bit by bit would only awaken feelings of 
“jealousy gnd other unchristian sentiments in the hearts of her covetous 
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“neighbours. As a cynical diplomatist once expressed himself: ‘It 
“ig the way of the vulture with the dying ass; leave the body until it 
“‘is sufficiently decomposed and then swallow it all; the vulture’s only 
“care being that the jackal should not come upon the scene and eat 
“‘ the animal before the process is completed,’ It is thus that Georgia, 
“Persia, Turkey, China, Korea have been dealt with.” 

“Since the partition of Poland, of which the Empress Maria Theresa 
“once pathetically spoke as ‘cette division si injuste et si inégale, 
“Russia’s ‘protective’ policy has undergone no material change. 
“Catherine, who was then the ruler of Muscovy, would have fain left 
“Poland untouched, scrupulously respecting the technical frontiers of 
“the kingdom, while effectually hindering the abolition of the veto 
“and the introduction of any reform of the Constitution. When Poland 
“had stewed long enough in its own juice, Muscovy might then step in 
“to enjoy the banquet all alone. It was with this object in view that 
“she bribed a number of unprincipled Poles to keep the abuses 
“unchanged. But Frederick the Great, seeing through the plan, 
“baffled it, and curiously enough in almost the same way in which his 
“successor, Wilhelm IL, discerned the policy which Russia was pursuing 
“in China, and foiled that by obtaining Kiao Chow and forcing the 
“Tsar’s hand.” 

“Only once has this method undergone a modification, and for that 
“there were special reasons. Bulgaria was not protected in the common 
“sense of the term. Hence Russian officers are wont to contrast the 
“two methods thus: ‘We have only two ways of dealing with weaker 
“‘nations, and they are exemplified by our treatment of Georgia and 
“‘ Bulgaria. The kingdom of Georgia came to us and asked for an 
“‘alliance. We made it. Then the Georgians fell upon evil days. 
“* Being attacked by Persia they claimed our active help as equals and 
“allies. But we answered that we were too busy elsewhere. So we 
“left them to their fate. Thereupon the Persians fell upon them and 
“killed two men out of every three, so that the nation was literally 
““ bleeding to death. Then the Georgians came to us a second time, 
“‘no longer as equals and allies, but as humble suppliants. “Help us,” 
“they said, “not as our friends, but as masters rescue their slaves.” 
“‘ And this time we helped them effectually and absorbed their country. 
“But in the case of the Bulgarians we committed ‘an unpardonable 
“blunder. They appealed to us as brothers, and instead of waiting 
““until they also had lost two men out of every three, we freed them 
‘from the Turkish yoke without more ado, after which the brothers 
““developed into enemies. We shall never make the same mistake 
“with the Macedonians and the Armenians’ ” 

“And the system carried out in Georgia is the same that has been 
“tried in Turkey and elsewhere. Thus ‘Protection’ was the main 
“principle which underlay the Hunkiar Skelessi Treaty concluded with 
“the Porte. By the terms of that agreement Russia undertook to 
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“protect? Turkey from all maritime foes, while that Empire was 
“rotting slowly away. The Sultan was humoured, pampered and 
“supported while his régime was ruining his people. Armenians, Slavs, 
_ “and even Mohammedans were sick of it. The navy has dwindled to 
“a mere name, the soldiers are unpaid, fortresses are left without guns, 
“oficials are literally forced to live by extortion. Turkey would soon ` 
“be ripe for the vulture if the jackal had not come to feast on the 
“remains of the body politic. Germany looked with longing upon 
“Asia Manor, and created commercial interests there, and now the 
“semi-paralysed remains have been galvanised by a breath of new life.” 


HOW RUSSIA “PROTECTS” PERSIA. 


“The trimty of Eastern Questions which embarrasses diplomatists 
“to-day is the creation of Russia’s ‘protective’ policy, for the Near, 
“Middle and Far Eastern Questions are really one. Every material 
“change in the balance of power in any of these countries makes itself 
“immediately felt in India, at first in the form of a fresh tax upon the 
“people, and later on as a military problem. 

“Persia, like every feeble State with which Russia comes in contact, 
“has been treated as a wealthy but moribund person, whose fortune 
“must be inherited. The patient is, therefore, first coaxed or bullied 
“into making a will—in diplomatic language, a secret treaty—in 
“Russia’s favour, and is then forbidden to call in a doctor, and in some 
“cases forced to sip slow poison in lieu of efficacious medicaments. It 
“was thus that as far back as 1723 Muscovy undertook to ‘ protect’ 
“Persia against the Afghans in return for a secret treaty making over 
“to her the Persian provinces on the Caspian, and ever since then, with 
“some pauses and a few failures, Russia has been fostering the process 
“of gangrene which 1s eating away the energies, material and moral, of 
“a people at once capable and deserving of a better fate. As in China 
“the Tsar's Government aimed at lassoing the Manchu Dynasty, so in 
“Persia the Shah was skilfully wheedled and turned into a pensioner 
“of the Tsar, whose interests he ceaselessly and unhesitatingly furthers.” 

“The results are striking. Four Persian provinces—Mazenderan, 
“Khorasan, Azerbeijan and Ghilan are as completely under Russia’s 
“thumb as if they were actually occupied by her troo The adminis- 
“trative wires are pulled by the Russian ambassador in Teheran, and the 
“Shah is enabled to live in luxurious vice while his people toil and mofl 
“in ‘squalid misery. Persia is poor, its bureaucracy corrupt, all offices 
“being bought and sold at the expense of the masses, justice is 
“poisoned at its source, law is a myth, the Shah is prodigal and the 
“people periodically famine-stricken. And Russia, whose heaven-sent. 
“mission is to diffuse Christian light and truth and justice, insists on 
“these things remaining as they are. Twenty years ago the Persians 
“could bfy an English sovereign for twenty-nine Krans, whereas to-day 
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“they must pay fifty. When the Persian loan was being negotiated, 
“Lord Salisbury made ıt a condition that the proceeds should be 
“devoted to benefit the nation, but Russia, in an underhand way, had 
“his suggestion rejected, supplying all the money herself, and allowing 
“the Shah to spend on his own vicious*tastes over two milhons sterling 
“out of the nominal four millions, which during three years passed to 
“the Persian Treasury fromthe Banque d’Escompte. This facility for 
“borrowing rendered the monarch less thrifty than ever, and effectually 
“hindered his people from profiting by a penny of the money lent 
“And now more than twice the normal revenue of the little kingdom is, 
“being squandered on the whims of the Shah, while his subjects are 
“pinched by hunger and dying of sheer starvation. But Russia’s 
“political interests are thriving.” 

“To trade and industry an impassable bar has been raised in a 
“manner which, had it been done by Japan, would have provoked a 
“howl of holy terror in Orthodox Russia against the barbarian ‘ yellow- 
“sking’ Railways must not be built in Persia to give a fillip to trade 
“there. Russia has had every such attempt to better the country 
“vetoed down to 1905, because she herself wants to construct railways 
“for her own strategic'and commercial purposes, and cannot yet spare 
“the money. And the trade which was flourishing or beginning to 
“flourish with India and Great Britain through Khorasan has been 
“hampered, almost killed in fact, by the Customs Tariff which she 
“deliberately framed for that purpose. In Seistan, the Belgian 
“Customs Administrators, who are to all intents Russia's agents, 
“frighten traders away from our route by mulcting them in large sums 
“on absurd pretexts, imprisoning camel-drivers and terrorising 
“caravans. Thus the body politic of Persia is rotting limb by limb. 
“Russia, who has not yet assimilated or satisfied her own people, will 
“reward the Persians by incorporating them in the Empire one day.” 

_ “In this way an Aryan people—more Aryan than the Russians 

“themselves—are killed, not in body only, but in soul And the 
“nation which thus demoralises and strangles them is proud of its 
“Christian mission, and despises the ‘heathen half-culture’ of the 
“Japanese ‘ yellowskins’” 

e 


HOW CHINA WAS HUGGED ALMOST TO DEATH 


«“Russia’s relations with China might be likened to those of the boa 
“constrictor and a defenceless human being. And among much else 
“they prove two very important things: that her aim is expansion 
“at any price, even at the cost of sharing the spoil with others, and 
“that her love of peace is but dust to be thrown in the eyes of other 
“Powers in order to keep them from discerning her true policy. The 
“¢yellowskins’ were first terrified by the spectres of imaginary dangers 
“conjured up by the Muscovite representative at Pekin, dnd then 
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“insured against them at the cost of their independence. The integrity 
“of the Empire was bartered for the mere promise of a mess of pottage. 
“The Manchu Dynasty was deftly pitted against the Chinese people, 
“receiving a renewed lease of life and a full license for misrule on the 
“sole condition that its misgovernment should dovetail into Russia's 
“ends. In plain English, the Russian Government would allow the 
“hundreds of millions of Chinese to be ground to powder by the 
“Manchus, if the latter effectually hindered foreign enterprise from 
“raising the moral and intellectual level of the masses until they were 
“demoralised enough to fall an easy prey to the ‘protectress. 
“Ethics have no more to do with politics than perfumes with trigono- 
“metry. ‘Have I lied to the English?’—the late Foreign Minister, 
“Muravieff, once replied to a diplomatic friend who was criticising the 
“way in which Port Arthur was seized—' Perhaps, but I have something 
“+o show for it. I have taken Port Arthur? Besides, what great idea 
“has ever been realised without a compromise? What great truth 
“expressed without the alloy of falsehood? Technical frontiers 
“Russia would agree to respect, were it only because to violate them 
“would be to tempt covetous and predatory Powers to do likewise, 
“whereas her game was to refuse a part for the present in order to seize 
“the whole in the future. And what more can a great nation do than 
“respect her neighbours’ frontiers?” 

“The Chinese Government believed Russia’s warnings against 
“England, Japan and the States, and trusted her promises. And not 
“without reason. For they thought her:more Asiatic than European, 
“and more sincere than sophisticated. Was it not the maritime and 
“trading nations who, under the lead of England, France and the 
“United States, had rudely awakened China from her sleep of ages? 
“Was it not they who had sent missionaries and traders to make 
“trouble, and then despatched soldiers and battleships to make war? 
“But Russia hat done none of these things. She was not a maritime 
“nor yet a mercantile Empire, neither did she export troublesome 
“missionaries. She honoured Confucius and Buddha, and eagerly 
“desired the friendship of their Chinese.followers and a fulcrum in 
“the Celestial Empire, so as to be the better able to defend them 
“against the covetous sea Powers. Hence the Do r Empress 
“struck a bargain without hesitation. Whoever else might hesitate, 
“she would not waver. For even if she had scented danger, it was 
“only danger to the nation, not to the dynasty which was her chief cara” 

“Many cool-headed Chinese politicians also felt that Russia was a 
“friend, and this conviction took firm hold of them Even after the 
“gory days of Blagoveshtshensk they still believed and trembled. True, 
“they said, Russia had punished aggression terribly, and the slaughter 
“broke the record, but after all she had been provoked, and cruelty is a 
“privilege of Asiatic Powers) Chinamen can make allowances for 
“comrades. But when Russia’s friendship for China had changed into 
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“hunger for Manchuria and thirst for the Pacific, the scales fell from 
“Ah Sin’s eyes and he turned for protection to the Jap.” 

“The web of wiles woven over China 1s one of the masterpieces of 
“modern diplomatic skill And yet like the highest epic poetry it had 
“no one author; ıt was the anonymous work of a whole school From 
“China’s fears and Russia’s threats and promises was first evolved a 
“secret treaty known as the Cassini Convention. In virtue of it Russia 
“undertook to stand by China, shielding her from the machinations of 
“the wicked Sea Powers, and also against domestic enemies. In this 
“and all subsequent secret treaties, Russia sought to obtain the right of 
“‘ protecting’ Mongolia, Turkestan and Tibet, the use of the Chinese 
“ports Arthur, Kiao Chow and Talienwan in winter and their temporary 
“sequestration in war-fime.” 


“The great railway was to run through Pekin to Kiao Chow; and ' 


“Russia having thus got hold of the head of the Chinese dragon, the 
“members could always be moved without a hitch, Pekin was to be 
“dealt with as Teheran had been. The Chinese Bank would place the 
“finances of the country in the hands of the Russian Minister at St 
“Petersburg ; mining and railway concessions would render Russia the 
“arbitress of the economic resources of the Empire to the exclusion of 
“foreign competition, and the ruler of China would become a mere 


“caretaker of the Tsar, who might thus govern China on the cheap’ 


“and obtain over and above the title of Imperial Peace Maker.” 

“How fortunate it is that the political domain lies so far beyond the 
“sphere of humdrum ethics! Otherwise Russia would have been 
“satisfied with convincing the Chinese that her aims were those of a 
“disinterested friend, without going the length of affirming that 
“England and Japan were hatching a plot to attack the Celestial 
“Empire and cut it up. That deliberate and groundless statement was 
“the argument used, and used with success, to induce China to lease 
“Port Arthur to Russia The fact is undoubted, and it is well known 
“to our Government A further very interesting proof of it, however, 
“is to be found in the secret telegrams forwarded by Li Hung Chang to 
“the Tsung li Yamen in the year 1896. They tend to show, among 

“other things, that every Russian representative who seeks to acquire 
` position or power must favour the policy of aggrandisement, and that 
“no Minister, however powerful, can for long oppose the strong current 
“set in that direction. He must either swim with the stream or be 
“swept away.” 


THE TSAR WARNS CHINA AGAINST GREAT BRITAIN 
AND JAPAN. 
* “The secrecy of Russia’s dealings is such that her right hand does 


“not always know what her left hand is doing. This was the case in 
“1896 when she was at one and the same time negotiating‘a secret 
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“treaty through Count Cassim, in Pekin, and another secret treaty 
“which would annul the first through the Foreign Minster, Lobanoff 
“Rostoffsky, in St. Petersburg. Count Cassini, moving every lever in 
“the Chinese capital, was deliberately kept in the dark as to what was 
“being done by his own chief in the Russian capital And it was in 
“the course of these negotiations in Muscovy that His Majesty the 
“Tsar is alleged to have warned Li Hung Chang against British and 
“Japanese aggression in China) The untutored ‘yellowskins’ were 
“unsuspecting and confiding, but their Russian protectors, exercising 
“vigilance on their behalf, scented danger from the East and the West, 
“and told the Chinese to be on their guard. The text of Li Hung 

“Chang’s secret telegrams on the whole subject is interesting.” 
“First of all, Count Cassini informed his Government that on May 
“rst, 1896, he had a long conversation with the Tsung li Yamen on the 
“subject of the projected railway through Manchuria, in the course of 
“which he proved to the Chinese officials the need of connecting it with 
“Russia’s great trunk line. Thereupon, however, they undertook to 
“build it themselves To this the Count energetically demurred on 
“grounds which they sought to refute, but he finally gave them to 
“understand that unless they consented to allow the line to be financed 
“and built by Russia, the Tsar's Government would make common 
“cause with Japan, and that then the last state of China would be very 
“much worse than the first. After much heated discussion and 
“emphatic language, Count Cassini induced them to promise that 
“China would on no account allow the line to be financed or constructed 


“by any foreign company.” 


CIPHERED DESPATCH FROM LI HUNG CHANG TO THE CHINESE 


FOREIGN OFFICE. 
“ April 21st (Old Style). 

“I received a visit from the Russian Finance Minister, Witte, who 
“developed his views on the subject of the Manchurian Railway and 
“the route which, in his opinion, had better be chosen on the score of 
“cheapness and expediency. Once built, he said, it would lessen the 
“danger to be apprehended from Japan, but China oug?ft not to be 
“charged with its construction, because it would take her fully ten 
“years. I objected that if the choice of a company were left to Rusya 
“she would construct it herself, and that a precedent would be created 
“for other Powers to follow. He answered that if we dissented China 
“would never make the railway, and that in any case Russia is minded 
“to extend her line to Nipchu, and then to await a favourable moment. 
“But that she could not renew her offer to help China This view is 
“Witte’s, but his ability is made much of by the Tsar. Lobanoff, whom 
“I have eet on two occasions, has never broached this subject.” 
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The next telegram is dated three days later and runs thus :— 
“When an Ambassador has once presented his credentials it is not 
“usual for him to receive a second audience. Yet the Tsar has 
“recerved me again in his private apartment, my son, Li Ching Fang, 
“being the only other person present. The pretext was His Majesty’s 
“wish to take over the presents) And this is what he said: ‘ Russia 
“owns vast territories which are but thinly populated. Therefore 
“she will not trespass upon a foot of soil which is the property of 
“others. Moreover, the ties which bind her to China are very 
“intimate. Hence her only motive in desiring the junction of the 
“railways through Manchuria is the quick conveyance of troops for 
“the purpose of affording effectual help to China whenever the latter 
“country is hard set. Consequently, it is not for Russia’s advantage 
“alone that the line would serve. On the other hand, China’s 
“resources are not sufficient to enable her to build the railway. If 
““she handed over the building concession to the Russo-Chinese 
“Bank at Shanghai, safeguarding her nght of control by means of 
““suitable stipulations, no difficulties need be anticipated. Such 
“‘things are done in every country. For those reasons the Tsar 
““requested me to weigh well the proposals, and to adopt practical 
“means to realise them. He added that China could not be sure that 
“England and Japan would not brew trouble for her very soon, but 
“ske could at least enable Russia to come to her assistance. In the 
“‘ execution of my duty I report those words for the information of 
“the Crown.’ ” 


Li HUNG CHANG TO THE TSUNG LI YAMEN. 


“April 27th, 1896. (Old style.) 

“Lobanoff invited me to dine with him yesterday, and I met Witte 
“there. The building of the railway was put forward by both 
“Ministers as a matter of extreme moment Witte maintained that 
“it could be constructed in three years. I urged that there were 
“obstacles in the way, but he answered that he would obviate them 
“by putting on extra labour. China, he said, lacks the money to build 
“the Manchurian line, and it would never be even begun if she were 
“charged with the task of making it It would therefore be better if 
“the Russo®Chinese Bank undertook it I answered that I would 
“refer the matter o the Crown. Respecting the Tsar’s mention of 
“belp, Lobanoff told me that he had no instructions from the Crown, 
“but that he would obtain them by the 2gth inst. and resume the 
“conversation then. He thinks that if China solicited the despatch 
“of Russia’s troops, it is she (China) who should undertake to provide 
“them with food. If China were in straits Russia should come to her 
“assistance and vice versé. But the cardinal pomt was that railway 
“connection should be made through Manchuria, and the Convention 
“once ratified, a secret treaty might then be concluded .. ¢ 
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LI HUNG CHANG TO THE TSUNG LI YAMEN. 
“May and, 1896. (Old style.) 

“Concerning the treaty, there is little in it to which objection could 
“be taken, Russia’s motive being a desire to establish friendly relations 
“with China. If we refuse it, her dissatisfaction will be deep, and our 
“interests will suffer in consequence. Witte was the only person who 
“witnessed the private negotiations with Lobanoff. He gave me to 
“read the draft of a contract with the Russo-Chinese Company, setting 
“out that the capital must be Russian and Chinese only, the merchants 
“of other countries being eliminated from the list of subscribers. 
“China would receive an annual sum of a quarter of a million dollars 
“shether the enterprise showed a loss or a profit, There would also 
“be paid to her an initial sum of two million dollars. The line would 


“The bye-laws are to resemble those which govern the commercial 
“lines of other countries. I pleaded the far-reaching importance of 
“the transaction, and added that it could not be settled in a hurry, but 
“that if empowered by the Crown, I could sign the Secret Treaty 


“without delay. With respect to the railway, an official ought to be’ 


“despatched to Pekin to discuss it The railway contract, which is 
“lengthy, will be sent as soon as it has been translated. Lobanoff 
“told me that no reply would be forwarded to Cassini’s telegram. If 
“the present scheme be carried out, Cassini’s previous proposals would 
“be set aside. Kindly say nothing to Cassini at present . . 2 

_“Li Hung Chang’s secret despatches, of which those extracts give 
“4 fair notion, throw an interesting light upon Russia’s Far Eastern 
“policy and the circuitous ways in which it was carried out. On the 
“one hand, the Foreign Minister was weaving a web around Li Hung 
“Chang in St Petersburg, while on the other hand the Russian 
“ Ambassador was alternately coaxing and menacing the Chinese 
“Foreign Office in Pekin, ignorant of the doings of his chief. Two 
“secret treaties were thus being simultaneously negotiated, both 
“ruinous to China, the one pernicious in the positive degree, and the 
“other in the superlative. If Li Hung Chang could be induced to 
“ratify the latter, the efforts of Count Cassini, in favour of the former, 
“might be ignored or disavowed. But the curious pointeof the matter 
«is that Russia’s strongest lever was the fear of Great Britain and 
“Japan with which she successfully inspiréd China Her sole 
“object in making the Manchurian railway was to shield China ftom 
“the infamous designs of the Maritime Powers, and her resolve to 
“build it herself was inspired by the wish to get it done soon enough 
“to counteract the aggressive moves of Japan and Great Britain, who 
“might brew trouble very soon, Li Hung Chang was assured. And 
«so anxious was Russia to discharge this friendly office for China, that 
“unleas she were permitted to do so, she threatened to join China’s 


` 
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“enemy, Japan! We have thus two curious pictures of Muscovy in 
“different and indeed contradictory‘ré/es: in the one she is making love 
“to the ‘ yellowskins,’ revealing to them the wicked machinations of the 
“Maritime Powers, and uttering the ‘words of friendly warning : 
“‘ Peoples of the Mongolian race! Preserve ycur most sacred inherit- 
“ance from the designs of the white faces!’ In the second, which is 
“before our eyes to-day, we behold Christian Russia warning Europe 
. “with prophetic voice against the wicked machinations of the ‘ yellow- 
“skins? At present the ‘yellow peril’ is said to be threatening the 
“trade, religion and civilisation of the white races. It is doubtless 
“fair to say that Russia’s friendship was as sincere and her warnings 
“as well grounded in the one case as in the other. The upshot of these 
“negotiations was the following Treaty.” 


SECRET TREATY DRAFTED BY LOBANOFF ROSTOFFSKY.* 
I 


“This Treaty is to come into force whenever in Eastern Asia Japan 
“violates Russian, Chinese or Korean territory. It is stipulated that in 
“this event the two contracting Powers shall immediately send all their 

“sea and land forces then available to the front, give mutual aid to 
“each other, and likewise assist each other to the best of their ability 
“im providing ammunition and war stores.” 


IL 
“Having once allied their forces to withstand the common foe, neither 


“China nor Russia shall make peace with the enemy without having 
“first consulted with their ally.” 


TIL 
“All Chinese ports shall be thrown open to Russian warships and all 
“the local officials shall render them assistance in supplying their 
“needs, if in the course of the campaign any far-reaching event shall 
“seem to call for these measures.” Í 


y IV. 

“China comsents to the building of a railway line on the frontier to- 
“join with Vladivqstok, in order to allow Russia to despatch troops 
“rapidly against the ehemy, and to convey war supples. This connect- 
“ing line, however, shall not be used as a pretext for the expropriation 
“of Chinese territory, nor shall China’s sovereign rights be in any way 
“encroached upon. With the building of the railway China may charge 
“the Russo-Chinese Bank, and to save time the Agreement shall be 
“drafted by the Bank and the Chinese Minister in St Petersburg.” 


* To the best of my knowledge the terms of this treaty have never yet been made 
known to the British public. e 
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“The railway mentioned in Article IV. shall be at the disposal of 

“Russia for the conveyance of troops, ammunition and war stores in 

“order effectually to oppose the enemy, as laid down in Article L With 

“the exception of the usual delays in transit no other delays shall be 
“made in transporting the soldiers and the war material.” 


VL i 3 
“When the Agreement provided for by Article IV. shall have been 
“ratified, this Treaty shall be deemed to have come into force, and shall 
“continue binding for the space of fifteen years. The two high con- 
“tracting Powers shall deliberate on the subject six months before the 
“Treaty expires, and may, if they think fit, agree to prolong it.” 


KUROPATKIN’S PLAN TO SEIZE THE EMPEROR AND 
EMPRESS OF CHINA. 


“It is interesting and instructive to note that as the Catholic Church 
“has ever been identified with the majonty of its members, heads 
“being counted only, and not, as Theodore of Mopsuest suggested, 
“weighed, so ‘Russia’ is always represented by the most pushing of 
“her statesmen, diplomatists, generals or unofficial subjects whose 
“aim is the extension of her frontier or thé increase of her influence. 
“Thus when Prince Lobanoff Rostoffsky was planning a European 
“coalition to checkmate Great Britain, he was the leader and the 
“spokesman of the Tsardom. When Count Muravieff was deluding 
“our Government with the hope of concluding a Convention, while in 
“reality he was planning the seizure of Port Arthur and Talienwan, he 
“was ‘Russia’ Later on when Count Lamsdorff was making his voice 
“heard in favour of a more moderate and peaceful attitude towards 
“China, Japan and Great Britain, the substance of power, passed from 
“his hands into those: of General Kuropatkin, the Minister 
“of War. ‘For this warrior, whose reputation is said to be 
“built mainly upon his relations with Skobeleff, was for many 
“years the advocate of a forward policy of such an aggressive 
“character that had it been pursued by any Power but Russia 
“it would have löng since culminated in war. It was he, fer instance, 
“who insisted on the seizure of Port Arthur against the advice of 
“the majority of the Ministers whom His Majesty consulted, 
“and it was his pleading which was finally successful. Thus the views 
“of the other official representatives of the Empire, some of whom 
“were men of insight and experience, seemed but as dust in the 
“balance when weighed against the opinion of the man who was bent 
“on helping his Master who rules over one-sixth of the earth to govern 
“one-fifth. For several years General Kuropatkin, playing the part 
“of ‘Rusga,’ sowed the wind, and it now seems as if Fate had destined 
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“him to reap the whirlwind. While his star was yet in the ascendant, 
“be noted, without alarm or misgiving, the symptoms of the stomm 
“which the Boxers were preparmg. Indeed, Catholic missionaries, 
“who are well informed, assert that the Muscovite authorities were 
“well aware of the troubles brewing in China, and watchful subjects 
“of the Dowager Empress of the Celestial Kingdom aver that 
“Buddhist priests who owed allegiance to the Tsar went about from 
“place to place fomenting the discontent and inflaming the passions 
“of the people. For at first the movement was believed to be directed 
“solely against the Maritime Powers. Hence Russia being the friend 
“might play the profitable réZe of onlooker. It was she who had 
“warned the unsophisticated Chinese against the secret schemes of 
, “Great Britain, Japan and the United States, and it was from her 
“troops that the Manchu Dynasty and the Chinese people would 
“eventually expect and receive timely succour. But when it turned 
“out that the Boxers were making no invidious distinctions between 
“Muscovy and the Maritime Powers, ‘Russia’ was seized with a 
“veritable panic.” 

“General Kuropatkin, whose notions of China and the Chinese were 
“clear and unobscured by a knowledge of confusing facts, elaborated 
“a scheme of policy towards that country which was fully accepted 
“and partly carried out by his Majesty the Tsar. He was wont to 
“assure his friends that the periodic popular movements against 
“foreigners there might be aptly likened to troublesome symptoms 

“in the arm of a human being arising from the presence of a splinter 
“in the brain. Remove the splmter and the jerky movements in the 
“arm will forthwith cease. Now the Manchu Dynasty, he would add, 
“is the splinter, and if Russia once seizes that, the administrative 

“machine will work quite smoothly, responding to the slightest touch 
“of the St. Petersburg Government. And the practical corollary which 
“the General drew from this theory was that Pekm must be taken 
“and the Emperor and Empress seized. This was the‘ splinter theory’ 
“to which he won over the Foreign Minister, Muravieff, and the Tsar, 
“with the result that Russian troops were despatched to co-operate 
“with those of the other Powers against Taku and Pekin. If the wily 
“Dowager Empress and the weak-willed Bogdykhan had not prudently 
“quitted fhe capital in time, the course of their lives, as well as that of 
“Chinese histomy, would have run very differently. But when the 
e“ Russian forces reached their destination, the ‘splinter’ had worked 

“its way to a distant part of the body politic and was beyond the reach 

“of the Muscovite surgeon.” 

“Baffled in her attempt to get hold of the heads of the Manchu 
“Dynasty, Russia reverted to her traditional policy of friendship for 
“China. She withdrew her Embassy to Tientsin, in accordance with 
“the wishes of the Chinese Court, urged the other Powers to follow 
“her example, protested her affection for China and solemnly declared 
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“that she neither needed nor coveted any territory there, and by way 
“of proving her disinterestedness promised to evacuate Manchuria. 
“These tranquillising assurances were repeated after the Anglo- 
“German Agreement was concluded on the 16th October, 1900.” 

“One of the lessons which this seemingly wavering policy teaches— 
“the only lesson which concerns diplomacy at present—is that what- 
“eyer else might change, the fundamental policy of ‘Russia’ was 
“immutable. By hook or by crook she would become the heiress of 
“the sick man of China Peaceful means would indeed be persisted 
“in so long as they bade fair to be effective; but if their force were 
“weakened by events, then violence would be resorted to without 
“hesitation. It may be that other Powers would act in precisely 
“the same way as ‘ Russia’; it may even be that enlightened patnotism 
“would do likewise all the world over. That is an irrelevant matter. 
“The significant fact is that ‘Russia’ must pursue a policy of expan- 
“sion in virtue of the sum total of her mternal conditions, and that 
“she is represented at a given moment by the man or men who are 
“most effectually contributing to the realisation of that policy. And 
“as that attitude is hardly consistent with the mood required for an 
“all-round settlement with Great Britain, which precludes aggrandise- 
“ment, it is highly doubtful whether an Anglo-Russian Convention 
“can be concluded until Russia’s political mission has undergone some- 
“thing more than a temporary modification.” 


GENERAL KUROPATKIN’S CONVERSION. 


“General Kuropatkin was the soul and brain of Muscovy so long as 
“he seemed to be taking the shortest cut to the Far Eastern goal 
“But the moment he discovered that he had been mistaken and began 
“frankly to draw the consequences from his discovery, he ceased to 
“represent ‘Russia’ And the War Ministers conversion took place 
“soon after the appearance of M. Bezobrazoff and Admiral Alexeyeff 
“on the scene. Whether in this case post hoc was also propter hoc, 
“whether the action of those new arrivals appeared to the General to be 
“reducing his own policy ad absurdum, it is needless to inquire. The 
“essential point, is that whenever any standard-bearer allowed the 
“flag to drop, another hurried up and bore it aloft Kufopatkin in 
“favour of evacuating Manchuria gave place joe Bezobrazoff, the 
“advocate of secret treaties with China, of lumber concessions 1a 
“Korea, and of the doctrine that Russian predominance must be 
“absolute in the Pacific.” 

“Early in 1901 one of a long series of treaties was drafted in St 
“Petersburg and pressed upon China It was at once ‘protective’ in 
“character and thorough in aim, giving,to Russia the protectorate’ 
“of all Manchuria, Mongolia and Turkestan. Thus Chinese officers 
“in the férst-named province would, in virtue of one of its clauses, be 
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“removable whenever they became obnoxious to the Muscovite 
“authorities. In other words, they would be to all intents the 
“employés of the suzerain Power. Another paragraph stipulated that 
“only Russian subjects were to be admitted to serve in the police or 
“im connection with the land and sea forces of China, while a third 
“laid it down that no mining or ofher concession was to be granted in 
“any of those vast territories without Russia’s permission. In other 
“words, a large and important portion of the Continent of Asia was 
“to become virtually non-existent so far as the trade and industry of 
“Great Britain, the United States and Japan were concerned, while the 
“Empire to which that territory belonged was to be treated by those 
“Powers as independent and its integnty to be scrupulously respected 
“by them. This Convention was opposed tooth and nail by the United 
“States, Great Britain and Japan as a diplomatic monstrosity, and even 
“the two leading Viceroys of the Yangtse provinces declared against’ 
“it. And after much ado it was withdrawn.” 

“But driven from’ the gate, ‘Russia’ entered through the window. 
“She resumed negotiations, with the immediate result that N ewchwang 
“became Muscovite in all but the customs tariffs: in June, IQOI, it 
“received a Russian civil administration, the Russian flag was hoisted 
“over the Maritime Custom-house, all duties were paid into the Russo- 
“Chinese Bank, and Russian subjects policed the railway. But the 
“final upshot of the negotiations was a new Convention, which was 
“signed on April 8th, 1902, in lieu of the ‘diplomatic monstrosity.’ 
“In this amended document the Tsar agreed to allow China to 
“re-establish her authonty ın Manchuria, which he undertook to regard 
“as an integral part of the Chinese Empire He further consented to 
“withdraw his troops gradually from that province, beginning at 
“Mukden, which was to be evacuated within six months, and completing 
“the operation before the expiry of eighteen months from the date 
“on which the Convention was signed Why that promise was not 
“kept and what came of ıts breach are matters of common knowledge. 
“It was not General Kuropatkin who contmbuted to hinder the 
“evacuation of Manchuria or the settlement of the dispute with Japan. 
“On the contrary he and the Foreign Secretary, Count Lamsdorff, did 
“what they could ‘to bring about both, but then they had ipso facto 
“ceased twrepresent ‘Russia’ and were no longer able even to influence 
“her policy.” à. 

° LOBANOFF’S EUROPEAN COALITION AGAINST 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

“So long as the complex and seemingly permanent conditions, of 
“which the policy thus sketched is the outcome, remain unchanged, 
“so long will an Anglo-Russian Convention continue to be a pium 


“desiderium. And it is impossible that it should be otherwise. For 
“no Russian, be he a Minister or a military or naval commamder, who 
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“advocates peaceful development at home—which is the only alterna- 
“tive to expansıon abroad—has any chance of retaining his influence 
“He is considered to have dropped the flag and another individual 
“takes his place. And on the other hand there are scarcely any 
“lengths to which the representative of ‘Russia’ may not go, if only 
“he be energetic or venturesome. This statement is not an 
“exaggeration. It is proved by numerous examples. Who among 
“ordinary English newspaper readers would suspect that in the midst 
“of profound peace, ‘ Russia,’ with whom we were living on terms of 
“international amity, was planning to organise a powerful European 
“coalition to destroy our prestige and strike a deadly blow at our 
“prosperity? Yet history will record the fact and future generations 
“comment upon this curious chapter of ‘what might have been’ It 
“came about in this way. 

“When Lobanoff Rostoffsky was Foreign Secretary he conceived the 
“Napoleonic scheme of inducing as many European Governments as 
“possible to combine against Great Britain. He may possibly have 
“brooded over the plan long before, but, if so, it was again suggested ` 
“to him by the attitude of Mr. Gladstone and of a large section of 
“the British people towards the Sultan after the massacres of the 
“Armenians. Russia’s policy was to treat the butchery as a domestic 
“matter between the Shadow of God and his subjects. The Porte 
“was to havea free hand. The British people, on the other hand, were 
“for compellmg the Sultan to draw the line of despotism at the exter- 
“mination of a race, and their view was shared by a considerable number 
“of influential Frenchmen, who were bringing pressure to bear upon 
“their Government in order to oblige it to take action. ‘Russia,’ who 
“was then identical with Lobanoff, entertained serious fears that 
“France might combine with Great Britain and thwart the Muscovite 
“plans in Asia Minor. Hence the Minister resolved to pour out the 
“vials of his wrath upon the British as soon as he should have an 
. opportunity. Norhadhe long to wait. Public opinion in France was 
“not strong enough to force the hand of the Government: the danger 
“was dispelled, the Republic sided with the Autocracy, and the Sultan 
“decimated the Christian Armenians with impunity. Then the 
“Russian Foreign Minister determined to strike the iron wkile it was 
“hot. Imitating Tsar Nicholas I. he went directly to work and laid 
shis plan before the Governments of the Powers whesé co-operation he 
“needed. To France he offered Egypt: Great Britain was to be forced* 
“to withdraw and the Khedive would thenceforward govern his subjects 
“under the protectorate of the Republic. Spain was to resume 
“possession of Gibraltar, and Russia was to cancel the agreement 
“respecting the Dardanelles by an overt act which would include the 
“seizure of Constantinople. In a word, the map of Europe was to 
“undergo a considerable change, and the Powers which profited by this 
“amazmg*conp d'état were to be prepared to uphold it by force of 
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“arms if needs were. Lobanoff, however, had no fears on this score: 
“Great Britain had never shown any resolve to risk a war even against 
“Russia single-handed, and the chances of her resisting a powerful 
“coalition were too slender to be seriously taken into consideration. 
“She would be diplomatically outmanceuvred and would be forced to 
“make the best of a bad bargain. 

“Tt was in truth a grandiose plan, worthy of a great statesman who 
“was devoid of conventional prejudices. But it came to nothing. As 
“the vivisection of Turkey, which Nicholas I. would have carried out, 
“was thwarted by the refusal of the Bntish Ambassador to entertain 
“the idea, so Lobanoff Rostoffsky’s plan failed in consequence of the 
“unfavourable reply which he received from the French Government. 
“They objected, they said, to the Bntish sway in Egypt and hoped 
“one day to see it end, but they could not agree to upset it suddenly 
“and violently without any regard for international usages. Spain, on 
“the contrary, was heart and soul in the scheme, and the keen interest 
“taken by the Spanish Government m the matter became solidly 
“embodied in the fortifications which were built to command Gibraltar 
“from the land side. The other details of Lobanoffs plan, which will 
“doubtless one day be recorded for the edification or instruction of 
“the world, are curious and interesting. For the present purpose, 
“however, it is sufficient to point to the broad fact that in the midst 
“of profound peace a Power, with which our relations were universally 
“believed to be friendly, should have been seriously planning to 
“organise a hostile coalition to deprive us of territories or influence 
“which were ours in virtue of aright at least as undefeasible as that 
“by which itself held a very large part of its possessions. It is 
“also worthy of note that in this case, as in so many others, Russia’s 
“aim was to keep the peace; that is to say, to seize the spoils of war 
“without incurring its losses.” 


PLAN TO SEIZE CONSTANTINOPLE APPROVED BY 
THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS. 


“Lobanoff Rostoffsky died very suddenly on the 19th August, 1896, 
“and the late M. Shishkin became interim Foreign Minister, fulfilling 
“the duti®s of this post down to the 1/13 January of the following 
“year. Now Lobgnoff was a statesman, whereas Shishkin was only 3 
& bureaucrat ; but none the less the policy of expansion was pursued with 
“the same vigour and perseverance under the latter as during the 
“admmistration of the former. And it must always be thus, so long 
“as the intellectual, moral and social forces of the Russian people have 
“no scope to exercise themselves at home in bettering the condition 
“of the people. Although Lobanoff had failed to secure the co-opera- 
“tion of the French against Great Britain in return for the offer of 
“Egypt, and therefore an aggressively hostile coalition cowld not be 
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“so arranged as to include our neighbours on the other side of 
“the Channel, this was not deemed a sufficient reason for wholly 
“abandoning the project, If France would not take Egypt, Russia could 
“and should seize Constantinople and cut the Gordian knot of the 
“Dardanelles once forall. Great Britain mght wince and even protest, 
“ag she had protested against the breach of the undertaking given 
“respecting the free port of Batoum, but in latter day politics mere 
“protests are harmless) The Black Sea squadron, which had been little 
“more than an expensive luxury ever since the last campaign against 
“Turkey, would now do its work; the other Powers could be relied 
“upon to recognise the accomplished fact, and one of the three Eastern 
“Questions would be settled for ever.” 

“Such was the plan. And it was no longer the secret of any one 
“man, but an Imperial scheme submitted to and approved by the higher 
“and highest dignitaries of State. It quickly assumed definite shape ; 
“the plan of campaign was drawn up by the War Minister in con- 
“junction with his colleague of the Marine; all preparations were made 
“with more than average foresight, and when the propitious moment 
“seemed to have arrived his Majesty summoned a Council including 
“the Ministers of War, Marine, Finances and Foreign Affairs, 
“and asked their opinions. With one dissentient voice they applauded 
“the scheme, and, having duly signed the minutes, dispersed to their 
“homes, confident that ina few weeks the map of South-Eastern 
“Europe would stand in need of revision. Why that fateful resolution, 
“which had thus passed through all the necessary stages and needed 
“but a single word to be carried into effect, was never executed is a 
“mystery, the clue to which the historian will have little difficulty in 
“finding. Certainly neither fear of nor friendship for Great Britain 
“caused ‘Russia’ to reconsider her decision. The motives, however, 
“are a secondary consideration: what concerns the diplomatist and 
“the politician is the significant fact that at all times the man or men 
“who have counselled a forward policy have been preaching to con- 
“vinced hearers and have been regarded as the leaders of the Russian 
“nation, and that the only obstacles before which the Government, in 
“pursuance even of the boldest plans, has heretofore recoiled have 
“been the danger of war and the fear of financial failure. If respect for 
“the usages of diplomacy likewise carried weight with ‘ RusSia’ when 
“meditating designs of that nature, it would be immreasurably easier 
“to strike a friendly balance of accounts between herand this country.”. 


RUSSIA REJECTS JAPAN’S REPEATED OFFERS OF 
FRIENDSHIP. 


“For many long years Japan was as eager for an all-round under- ° 


“standing with Muscovy as we have been. But her efforts, which 
“were sineere and strenuous, were just as fruitless as ours. And yet 
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“she had more to offer in return than we possess, now that we have 
“virtually disinterested ourselves in Asia Minor. It is a well-known 
“fact, publicly admitted by fair-minded Russ:an politicians, that the 
“Government of Tokio left nothing undone to merit the friendship 
“of Muscovy. The advisers of the Emperor of Japan desired an agree- 
“ment; the Press warmly advocated it; the people would have 
“enthusiastically welcomed it. But ‘Russia,’ carrying out a policy of 
“agprandisement which was forced upon her by the internal condition 
“of things, repelled Japan’s advances. Thus she insisted on reserving 
“the markets of the Far East for her industry, which as yet cannot 
“be said to exist. In Japan, for instance, she at first took enormous 
“trouble, spending large sums, which might have helped her own 
“needy peasants of the centre, in order to found a needless school for 
“young Japanese at Khakodate; she despatched naval officers to 
“instruct and train the Japs in naval matters, and incurred other 
“expenses in order to prepare the way for acquiring markets) And yet, 
“while the treaty ports of Japan were filled with the trading vessels of 
“the principal Maritime Powers, Russia’s commercial flag was absent.” 
“Towards the Russians the Japanese were exceptionally friendly. 
` “Thus when the island of Sakhalien was under the jomt sway of 
“Japan and Russia, the soldiers of the two nations frequently met, and 
“the subjects of the Tsar were agreeably astonished by the contrast 
“between the order, cleanliness and kind feelings of the ‘ yellowskins,’ 
“and the lack of those qualities among their own people. A patriotic 
“Russian writer,* who cannot be suspected of pro-Japanese proclivities, 
“says, ‘Our national pride was humiliated by the contrast; it was 
“ offensively painful to note how their military post differed from our 
“neglected post by its cleanliness, its comfort, its order. On two 
“ occasions our post, forgotten by the authorities, was rescued from 
“starvation by the Japanese, a fact which needs no commentary. ”t 
“Vet after a time Japan, desirous of cultivating fnendly relations 
“with Muscovy, ceded to her Sakhalien, and thereupon all grounds 
“for a quarrel seemed to have been removed. ‘Down to quite a 
“‘recent date, writes the same patriotic Russian, ‘Japan remained 
“‘ true to her straightforward, peaceful policy towards Russia, sm spite 
“of the fact that our near-sighted political agents-im the Far East 
“more than once provoked her to try issues with ust... . Did not 
“Japan give a hespitable refuge to hundreds of our seamen ship- 
“wrecked on her shores? Did she not over and over again save 
“from starvation our forlorn and forgotten military posts on the 
“island of Sakhalien? Did she not continually express the desire 
“fto enter into friendly relations, political and commercial, 'with 
“Russia, rather than with other nations? Nay, even in that troubled 
“‘ period when throughout the entire Empire Christians of all 
=“: denominations were being violently persecuted, Japan displayed a 


*Maximoff. + Maximoff: “Our Tasks in the Pacific Ocean.” St. Peteraburg, ee 
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“‘rare feeling of friendship towards us. While native Japanese 
“í Catholics and Protestants were perishing by thousands, the Japs 
“wko were members of our Orthodox Church were unmolested.* All 
“* our sympathies ought therefore to be concentrated on the puissant 

“island realm, which is destined in the near future to Pay a 
«“‘ predominant part in the Pacific’ ”t 
“But the exhortation of this far-seeing and patriotic Russian was 

“but a voice crying in the wilderness’ ” 

“Now is there serious ground for assuming that if the friendly 
“advances of Japan, who had much to offer, were brusquely repelled by 
“Russia, those of Great Britain, from whom’'there is very much less to 
“hope and to fear, will provoke a more cordial response? Judging by 
“facts, I should say that the chance is very slender. It is not to be 
“inferred, however, that the Tsar’s advisers are opposed to any agree- 

“ment with us on principle. Far from it As recently as autumn last 

“year they declared themselves distinctly in favour of an Anglo- 
“Russian Convention, and our Government hesitated. Why? 
“Because Russia’s obvious and almost avowed aim was to use Great 
“Britain, together with France, as a counterpoise against Austria and 
“Germany in the Near East She had no intention of striking a 
“general balance of accounts, of arranging all outstanding differences, 
“and settling down definitely to live with us in peace and amity, but 
“only of utilising us for the furtherance of one particular scheme. And 
“to this the British Foreign Secretary refused to be a party. If Great 
“Britain be not good enough to become the friend of Russia, she is 
“too good to serve as her cat’s-paw.” 
“To sum up then: Russia’s fundamental policy is expansion abroad, 
“expansion to be achieved, if necessary, by means which run counter 
“to the recognised usages of diplomacy. Patriotism consists in 
“furthering Russia’s interest on those lines, and the real representative 
“of the Empire, pro tem., is he who works most efficaciously for that 
“object. The cause of that tendency to widen the frontiers lies in the 
“internal condition of the country, the maintenance of which involves 
“the perpetuation of the status quo there and the discountenancing 

“of every effort to modify it whether the proposed change be a reform 
“in reality or only in name. Hence the current cannot change its 

“direction so long as its causes are operative. And any minister who 
“should strike out a different line of policy would bose his influence 
“forthwith. Those are the main grounds for my scepticism on the 
“subject of an Anglo-Russian Convention.” 


RUSSIA’S POLICY WILL BE MODIFIED BY THE WAR. 


Sincerity and frankness constitute the groundwork of friendship, ° 
and while there is much to be gained, there is nothing to be lost by 
plain speaking as to the causes of the present estrangement between 


* The italics are not in the original. t Op. cit, pp. 57, 58. 
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Russia and Great Britam. For having clearly ascertained the origin 
of our differences, we can settle them all the more satisfactorily. And 
if the facts enumerated by the typical spokesman of British sceptics 
prove anything, it is this, that few diplomatic problems are easier 
of solution than the negotiation of such an Anglo-Russian Conven- 
‘tion as would amply satisfy the legitimate aspirations of both 
nations) A word from His Majesty the Tsar would work what to the 
sceptical diplomatist must seem a veritable miracle. For it is he who 
really shapes the destinies of his people. Russia is neither Lobanoff 
nor Muravieff, Kuropatkin nor Shishkin, and none of the acts or 
schemes of those officials would have been performed or matured 
without His Majesty’s approval or assent. If at the eleventh hour, in 
the autumn of 1896, the plan to take Constantinople was counter- 
manded, it was doubtless in consequence of the Tsar’s resolve to avoid 
war. If overt acts of hostility against Great Britan were not 
committed last February shortly before Count Benckendorff visited St. 
Petersburg, it was solely owing to the wise restraint exercised by 
Nicholas IL And if to-morrow he were persuaded of the desirability 
of signing a comprehensive agreement with our Government, there is 
no minister in the Empire who would venture to dissent. The race 
hatred, too, which is erroneously believed to animate the Russians 
against the English-speaking peoples, would disappear at his behest 
as by the waving of a magician’s wand. In a word, he can shape the 
foreign policy of his Empire as he will And that absolute power 
renders negotiations easy. In a constitutional country the Govern- 
ment depends upon Parliament, which in turn takes its cue from the 
people, so that the masses must be converted before a really popular 
policy can be changed. In Muscovy, on the contrary, the word of one 
man is law, and the circumstance that in the present case that man is 
universally reputed to be an ardent friend of peace makes it all the 
more natural to hope that he will discern and adopt the most effectual 
means of steering clear of danger to international order and tranquillity. 
Again, the various acts of unfriendlmess on one side or the other 
which have marked our relations with Russia in the past teach a whole- 
some lesson which is not likely to be ignored by either Power. Had 
Constantinople been taken in 1896, it is not improbable that Russia 
would have been involved in war with more than one nation. Had 
the Chinese Court heen captured in 1900, this temporary success of an, 
adventurous scheme might have ended in financial disaster. And when 
all has been said and done, the upshot of those years of diplomatic 
mine and countermine can hardly be called inspiriting :—a very costly 
and by no means successful war against a brave and chivalrous people 
‚who for many years pursued Russia with offers of amity and alliance. 
To me personally, therefore, it seems incredible that with this experi- 
ence to guide her, the Tsardom should persist in refusing to grasp the 
hand of friendship now extended to her. For, to put the matter on a 
somewhat low plane, it is distinctly her interest to make a friend of 
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Great Britain, and to keep the peace for many years to come. How- 
ever the war may end and whatever the terms of peace may be, Russia 
cannot afford to indulge soon again in the political experiments of the 
past ten years, which would now be incomparably more costly and more 
dangerous that ever before. 

Lastly, it seems highly probable that the causes which have hitherto 
forced Muscovy to divert the energies and the substance of her people 
from the interior, where they are sorely needed, to her extremities, 
where they are unproductive, will lose much of their force. The present 
campaign, like the Crimean War, will probably be followed by a long 
period of national introspection, during which internal reorganisation 
will absorb a considerable part of the activities whigh were hitherto 
concentrated ùpon the acquisition of foreign territory. For the success 
of Japanese arms must awaken a vehement desire in the breasts of all 
patriotic Russians to take a leaf from the book of their present foe. 
And one of the most efficacious means is the spread of education and 
the raising of the mental and moral level of the masses, a noble and 
arduous task which will give abundant occupation to all the energies 
of the intelligent classes. And in this way the centrifugal force which 
is alleged to be the cause of the baneful policy of expansion at any cost» 
may gradually disappear. When the two belligerents have signed the 
treaty of peace which will mark the close of the campaign, it is safe to 
say that Russia’s ideals and strivings, political and others, will have 
undergone a noteworthy change which will surely make itself 
advantageously felt in her relations to Great Britain and the world. 

For those reasons, among many others, I am disposed to think that 
positis ponendis, as the schoolmen put it, an Anglo-Russian Convention 
can be concluded when the present war has run its course. And 
that is why I, in common with many others who look upon the 
matter from this hopeful point of view, sincerely regret the friction 
which the expedition to Tibet has produced. Not that the aims after 
which Lord Curzon is striving are unattainable or disproportionate to 
the sacrifices we are making to compass them. On the contrary, 
it would be an unpardonable blunder to allow any foreign 
Power to establish its influence in the realm of the lamas. And as 
Russia had undoubtedly begun to create “interests” there, the Indian 
Government in sheer self-defence was compelled to take action. The 
only question that arises is whether action of the kind*adopted by the 
Viceroy was opportune, and will prove efficacious. If to mine we hade 
opposed countermine possibly we might have gained all that was worth 
having without a war. For as usual Russia carefully respected the 
Tibetan frontiers She had no intention'of sending a resident to 
Lhasa. Extraordinary missions, judicious presents and secret agents 
were the means by which she pulled the wires. Now why, it may well be 
asked, did not the Indian Government foil her efforts in precisely the 
same way? If Buddhists who were Russian subjects could win the 
confidence and shape the policy of the Tibetan theocracy, was it 
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impossible for Buddhists who are British subjects to do likewise? 
Doubtless the Viceroy, whose information is exhaustive and whose 
views are statesmanlike to a degree rare among public men in this 
country, is best qualified to form an opinion on the subject. One of 
the many results of the Tibetan Expedition is that the Tsar and his 
advisers believe firmly that the Indian Government acted upon the 
maxim that when Russia’s hands are tied Great Britain can have her 
fling. And it is greatly to be regretted that this erroneous but 
mischievous impression should have been created. 

- Moreover, the Tibetan War is seemingly foredoomed to be fruitless : 

it will leave the official relations of the two peoples just what they were 
before the was begun, while the feelings of the Dalai Lama’s 
subjects to us will be greatly embittered. For self-interest 
forbids us to annex the country, while consideration for Russia will, it 
is affirmed, hinder us from sending a permanent resident to Lhasa 
Yet without an official representative there the struggle may begin 
anew in a few years and under conditions much less favourable to us. 
What advantage then, people ask, shall we have gained by the sacrifice 
of so many men and so much money which could not have been 
obtained by sending presents to the Dalai Lama and British Buddhists 
to his capital? 


TWO ESSENTIAL POINTS OF THE FUTURE 
CONVENTION. 


It is impossible to discuss here the basis of the future Anglo-Russian 
agreement, but it will have at least one subject, with many facets, 
regarding which there must be neither compromise nor vagueness. 
And that is India There is a party in Russia, composed chiefly of 
influential officers and high dignitaries, which looks upon India as a 
sort of Aladdm’s lamp, by means of which all political designs can be, 
if not actually realised, at least furthered to the extent of removing 
any obstacles which Great Britain might feel disposed to throw in 
their way. And this enormous advantage they are unwilling to 
sacrifice. By being in a position seriously to menace India, they say, 
Russia has it in her power to modify our policy whenever any scheme 
of hers may run counter to our interests and call forth our opposition, 
that is to say, atal] times and in all quarters of the globe. “Whether 
fwe advance in Mongolia, Turkestan, Persia, Korea or Tibet, England 

` “crosses our path and bars our way. In every such case however, we 
“have only to press the Indian button and sheer terror does the rest. 
“Now to sacrifice that advantage would be utter folly. What motive 
, can Great Britain set before us by way of inducement? She can 
“offer us absolutely nothing which we cannot secure by shaking our 
“knout at India) We have the whip hand of her. To abandon that 
“unequalled position and to sacrifice the greater for the les#would be 
“suicidal No sane Government would be guilty of such a blunder.” 
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I have heard this view expressed again and again by influential Russian 
officials, military and civil, and I know that it is shared by almost all 
Russians whose opinions carry weight. Many, indeed, add that 
Muscovy has no wish to annex India, but only to menace and if 
needs were to invade it It is quite obvious then that Russia 
has a powerful motive to keep this vulnerable spot of the British 
Empire ever “raw” and to concentrate her efforts on preparing to 
attack it, And that has hitherto been the principal object of her policy 
in Southern Russia, Turkestan, Afghanistan, and it may be also in 
Tibet. At this very moment everything i as ready in Turkestan for 
a campaign against India 


A SURE CRITERION OF RUSSIA’S SINCERITY. 


So long as Russia pursues that aim, no Convention can or indeed 
will be concluded between her Government and ours. A settlement, 
to be satisfactory, must make for peace. And no agreement would 
have this effect which should contain any stipulation enabling Russia 
to hit us more readily or more seriously in India Thus if any con- 
cession she asked for were calculated to render an invasion of India 
easier than it is at present, the conclusion would be unavoidable that 
her object was hostile, not friendly. And for this very reason we shall 
refuse to consent to the establishment of a permanent Russian agency 
in Afghanistan or to any compromise in Seistan. For if Russia had 
a Resident in the former country, he would probably soon be killed, and 
would certainly be insulted, because the Afghans hate the Russians 
almost as much as they hate the British, regarding both these nations 
as obstacles to thetr independence. And if a Russian Resident were 
murdered, the troops massed at Kushk would at once invade the 
Amir’s dominions, Afghanistan would be overtaken by the fate of 
Khiva and Bokhara, and India very seriously menaced. Therefore 
the utmost we can do is to undertake not to keep a Resident in 
Cabul and to insist on Russia signing a self-denying ordinance of 
the same nature. That is the Alpha and Omega of the Afghan 
question. In like manner the only object which Muscovy can possibly 
have in striving to get possession of Seistan is to use it as an outpost 
for an attack upon India This is frankly admitted by Russfan officers 
and clearly discerned by their British’ comfrires. Beyond this, it has 
no importance for her whatever. And that is why our Government 
cannot consent to her taking Seistan or permanently establishing herself 
there. If therefore, as I believe, Russia, after the present campaign, 
will be in a suitable mood to come to an all-round friendly settlement 

` of her differences with Great Britain, she will unreservedly abandon her 
designs on Afghanistan, Seistan and the Persian Gulf and leave India’ 
to work out its destiny unmolested. 
= E. J. DELON. 


THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


T is well known that during the last few years the religious question 
in France has become extraordinarily vivid and even acute in 
character. No other subject, not even the social question, has inflamed 
public feeling to so high a degree, and the condition of affairs is quite 
striking at’ an epoch which prides itself on being positive and totally 
indifferent to considerations which are not immediately practical. 
Of course, the importance of these religious discussions is caused 
directly by the anti-clerical policy pursued by the last two ministries ; 
that of M. Waldeck-Rousseau with his famous Associations Law, and 
that of his successor, M. Combes, with far more radical measures. 
But if we look into the heart of the matter we shall see that this policy 
is itself an effect as much as a cause; it is the natural result of the 
state of mind produced by the events of the preceding years. 
I have no intention, however, of examining this policy in detail; 
I shall confine myself to a few general remarks which are necessary 
. for the understanding of the developments likely to follow. The 
Waldeck-Rousseau ministry, and still more the Combes ministry, has 
been accused of introducing persecution into France; and, looking 
at the matter from a distance, the accusation would seem to have some 
foundation. But anyone who has been engaged in the passionate 
struggles which have agitated France for the past six years will be 
inclined to be more indulgent, and above all to see m ‘the action taken 
by the last two Governments defensive measures intended to preserve 
the Republic from any fresh assault such as that which nearly carried 
it away at the time of the Dreyfus affair. Although the leaders of the 
. Democracy may have allowed themselves to be drawn into acts of 
questionable liberalism, yet thia has only been exceptional and on 
occasions of small importance, when the ardour of the fight and the 
difficulty of the task might well excuse a few mistakes 
Still it must be admitted that a tendency to illiberality and 
persecution does exist, and that its representatives exert an influence 
over men in the Government which might any day become dangerous. 
One important section of the Republican party professé a sort of 
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anticlericalism which Vandervelde wittily defines as “Part 
a Pembbier les curés, ”™* and it is by no means certain that their demands 
will not have the effect of driving the politics of the Ministry in an 
unfortunate direction. Last summer the discussions which took place 
in the Chamber of Deputies on the subject of secularised monks 
disclosed the desire, as puerile as it was wrong, to institute a truly 
inquisitorial inspection into private life and opinion. Quite recently 
the Congress of the Radical party, like the most important section of 
the Socialists, pronounced by a large majonty in favour of a State 
monopoly of instruction, and it is not impossible that we may be 
seriously threatened with the introduction of such a system, which 
would be the most fatal of all; t although for the moment it has been 
rejected by the Senate owing to the efforts of the great writer and 
orator, M. G. Clémenceau i ý 
There is another line of thought represented with much distinction 
by M. Clémenceau in the Senate and M. H. Maret in the Chamber 
of Deputies. These are democratic Republicans, quite as anti-clerical 
as the others, who look for victory in the struggle against clericalism 
only through liberty and common rights. They resist all 
ical measures, such as the monopoly of teaching, but, on the 

other hand, they do not call for exceptional measures against the 
Catholic Church; they desire simply to take away all the privileges 
which she has hitherto enjoyed. Above all they demand the separation 
of Church and State. During the past year we have had a series of 
Bills intended to brmg this separation about The first in chrono- 
logical order was M. Fr. de Pressensé¢’s, drawn up with minute care and 
considerable knowledge, and yet containing series of propositions 
30 illiberal as to cause lively disappointment amongst the numerous 
admirers of the Socialist deputy for Lyons. It was nothing less than 
an engine of war directed against Catholicism, an instrument which 
would have been equally oppressive to other religious bodies and might 
even have been turned on its own constructors. Other much 
more acceptable proposals were framed by Messrs. Hubbard, 
Réveillaud, etc A Commission appointed by the Chamber to 
examine them all handed over to Aristide Briand, Socialist deputy 
for the Loire, the task of drawing up a definitive Bill. It is the one 
we now have and it may be said to be excellent, inspired by a truly 
liberal spirit and by a very just appreciation of the situation. This 

* The art of tormenting parsons. 

+ In an article in the Delite République some time ago—an article which wae, on 
the whole, very interesting end goo |—Jaurés congratulated himself on the vote 
of the Radical Congress; he expressed the hope that those who brought it on would 
he penti led on from educational to economic collectivism. J am surprised that so 


hed a mind should be thus duped by a merely superficial symmetry. As 
a matter of fact there is no relation whatever between intellectual or moral 
collectrviam and economic collectivism. Society in ancient times depended n 
moral collectivism (State religion, etc) and economic individualism. elatianaty 
which is ultra-individualist from a moral point of view, at its commencement gave 
birth toga communist society. The more moral individualism we have, the more 
economie collectivism there will be. It is the line of progress. 
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is an encouraging fact from the point of view of the predominance of 
liberal influences over those -of authority. If Briand’s Bull is passed, 
as there is some ground for expecting, a great step in the direction of 
liberty and progress will have been taken* 

But that will not put an end to the present conflict On the contrary, 
a law of this character by breaking down a number of traditional 
forms will only render more apparent the moral disorder of France 
consequent on the dissolution of ancient beliefs, and increase the 
violence of the struggle between the various systems which are fighting 
for the soul of the people. It will be interesting to pass these systems 
in review and to inquire what chances they have of success. 

The great majority of Frenchmen may be considered to belong to 
no definite religion. Although they are nominally Catholic and usually 
have recourse to the ceremonies of the Roman Church on important 
occasions in life, yet they frequently show, by their political votes, by 
their daily conversation and by their conduct, that they have no respect 
whatever for the teaching and the discipline of the Church. Not, 
however, that they are irreligious or even indifferent in the mass. 
Certain beliefs—the existence of God, life after death, final retribution 
for good or evil deeds—are firmly rooted in the minds of the people, 
especially in the country districts; they are intermmegled with all 
sorts of varying and most tenacious superstitions, and form a more 
or less vague creed which, in the absence of something better, is 
sufficient to meet the craving for the infinite and the religious 
aspirations of the masses. So that the religion of the majority of 
Frenchmen may be said to be a Deism variously tinged with a 
mixture of Pagan survivals and Christian influences. 

In the main I do not think this state of mind is new. It is often said 
that the people are drawing away from Christianity; it would be more 
correct to say that they never have been Christian. Bound either 
by force or by a very special kind of persuasion to the Catholicism 
of the Middle Ages, they have never had any personal religion 
other than a vague spiritualism embroidered with divers superstitions, 
in which one recognises a combination of many heathen ideas with 
various teachings due to Christian preaching. What characterises 
the present situation is that the indifference to religion has become 
consctous. eln former times the masses were not Christian, but they 
thought they were; now they see that they are not Hence, among, 
many, a deep feelitlg of anxiety and inward uneasiness, vague but 
often very strong aspirations towards a new ideal, which remind one 
of the condition of mind in the Roman Empire when Christianity 
first appeared. The people are truly like “sheep without a shepherd,” 
and are ready to follow, though perhaps blindly, anyone who will 
bring to them a doctrine capable of satisfying both their desire for 
earthly justice and their thirst for the infinite. 


* See an analysis of the Bill by R. Biville, in the Cloche a’ Alarme, Nev. 4th and 
Dec. and, 1903. : 
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Such a state of mind amongst the masses who were formerly 
Catholic seems to point to a complete decline of the Roman Church, 
since it has developed at the expense of her authority. But we must 
not, therefore, conclude that Catholicism has become a negligible 
force or that it has given up all hope of winning back the positions 
it is losing. Catholicism has still almost undisputed mastery over the 
mind of a great part of the country,—Brittany, Anjou, Poitou and 
many other regions. In these districts the population has remained 
at the stage to which I have just alluded; the people are not Christian, 
but they think they are; and whilst the clergy are contented with 
little so long as their authority is absolutely accepted, the people 
give them material and moral support without hesitation. 

It is only just to add that rural Catholicism is often presented in a 
most sympathetic form, which commands the respect even of its 
enemies. It represents, insufficiently but yet sincerely, the Christian 
ideal, all the ideas of fraternity, the love of men and eternal hope; 
it is the only thing which brings some poetry into existences too often 
empty and miserable. And if it seems powerless to Christianise the 
population as a whole, it succeeds nevertheless in forming a certain 
number of characters m which the development of human virtues and 
specifically Christian virtues command admiration, as they would any- 
where else. Such Catholicism, however, loses‘ ground every day in 
consequence of the development of education and the march of ideas. 
The masses become more and more indifferent to the Roman Church ; 
but the Church on the other band sees her ranks swelling day by day 
owing to the accession of recruits from the governing classes. This 
gradual conversion of the governing classes to Catholicism is a most 
curious phenomenon. The nobility, who were Voltairean in the 18th 
century, were thrown back into the arms of the Church by the 
Revolution; the upper middle class were not long in following suit, 
together with all that remained of the old Monarchical parties; to-day 
the middle and lower middle classes, even the Republicans, are in 
their turn coming in. The motive is always the same; the fear of 
new social strata. The middle classes consider the Church the most 
solid bulwark against the rising tide of Socialism; in the words of a 
coarse but true phrase, they want the priest to be the wagch-dog of 
capital 
* What is to be thought of the sincerity of this self-snttrésted evolution 
of the upper classes it is not for me to inquire. But I know that it has 
resulted in a form of religiosity which utterly lacks the congenial 
character of peasant Catholicism. Childish forms, ridiculous practices 
inspired by absurd superstitions, a sickly and foolish devotion which 
has almost no influence on the conduct of life, are what it too often 
comes to. It is none the less true that Catholicism draws from the 
support given it by the richest, most influential, and generally the 
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most educated part of the nation a strength, the importance of which 
can hardly be exaggerated. 

On the other hand, Catholicism is not without some hold even on 
that portion of the population which is either indifferent or hgstile to 
its teaching. As I have already said, the people very generally appeal 
to the Church on the great occasions of life: birth, marriage, and death. 
In this way the priest gains an entrance into almost every household, 
and he is on the look-out for opportunities to win back the influence 
which is slipping from him And again, most parents desire their 
children to make “their first communion,” and for that purpose they 
send them to the catechism classes and to confession; the children will 
probably not believe all that the priest teaches them, but they will at 
least come strongly under his influence. Even militant Free-Thinkers 
cannot always break away from the customs and desires of their 
families or surroundings; it is well-known that Jaurès has been 
disparaged in his own party, because he yielded to the wishes of his 
wife and allowed his daughter to make her “first communion.” Many 
others are in the same case. So that Catholicism preserves its power 
of action in the circles which are most hostile to it; and above all, 
impresses on the whole nation a particular attitude of mind which 
its bitterest enemies can scarcely get rid of. A new and very striking 
proof of this was afforded by a recent speech of Jaurés in the Chamber 
of Deputies, in which the great Socialist’ orator affirmed with 
disconcerting masveté that the Catholicism of the Sylabus was a 
logical development of early Christianity, and that the Syllabus is 
contained in germ in the Gospel” 

In spite of all these elements of strength, it is scarcely credible that 
Catholicism can succeed in dominating France. It is in too flagrant 
opposition both to the march of science and to the aspirations of the 
democracy ; and it seems as if the opposition can only become more 
accentuated, in spite of the efforts of a few priests, like the abbés Denis, 
Loisy and Houtin, to reconcile the Catholic religion with science, and 
in spite of the brave attempt of M. Marc Sangnier and his friends in 
the Sillon to construct a democratic Catholicism. Men who desire to 
think and live in freedom will be driven to separate from Rome. This 
is recognised by the growing numbers of priests and monks who took 
orders in their youth, and have been led by reflection to abandon 
them Somé Hundreds of priests have thus left the Roman Church in 

e these later years, and when the budget of public worship is suppressed 
it is probable that they will be counted in thousands. On that day 
Catholicism will be seriously affected. 


In opposition to Catholicism stands Free-Thought It has for some 
time past become a power, and even a power of the first order. The 


* The main part of this speech, with a reply to this passage bg the present 
writer, may be seen in the Cloche d Alarme of March 30th, 1904. 
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whole Republican Party—with the exception of the progressive group 
which tends more and more to enlist in the Catholic ranks—may be 
said to be enrolled under it. In the Chamber of Deputies there is a 
special Free-Thinking group ; but the great majority, indeed almost the 
whole of the other groups on the left are Free-Thinkers. Nearly all the 
Republican papers make war on the various positive religions ; but that 
does not prevent the Free-Thinkers from running their own Press, of 
which one paper, L’ Action, is a daily, and appears to be very successful 
The masonic lodges, and the Radical, Socialist and Anarchist groups 
often require their adherents to break with all the Churches ; even that 
has not hindered the militant Free-Thinkers from forming into special 
circles, united about a year ago into one vast National Assoctation of 
Free-Thinkers, under the presidency of the illustrious scientist, M. 
Berthelot. The Government, the Chambers, the local functionaries 
frequently obey the injunctions which emanate from these groups. 
The “Universités Populaires ” are almost entirely in their hands. In 
short, a superficial observer might imagine that we are on the eve of 
becoming a nation of Free-Thinkers. 

Such an impression does not coincide with the real facts, and I do 
riot believe that the success of Free-Thought will be really established. 
And this for several reasons) To begin with, it owes a great deal to 
fashion, to being worked up, and to a desire to be in the swim 
Everyone knows or thinks he knows that Free-Thought has the wind 
in its sails, and so everyone follows. This impression will not last, 
and the fashion will pass away. There is also a question of pure 
reaction, provoked by the odious attitude of the Roman clergy in the 
Dreyfus affair, and by clerical attacks against the Democracy. People 
have thrown themselves into the party which seemed most opposed to 
Catholicism, through hatred of it. This will not last either. Above 
all, the Free-Thinking movement carries within itself the seeds of its 
own decay; they will certainly take effect before long; indeed, they 
have begun already, and they are bound to bring it to ruin, or, at 
least, completely to arrest its progress. It must be stated, in the first 
place, that Free-Thought with us means Atheism and nothing else, 
a narrow, dogmatic Atheism which admits of no heresies’ In vain 
have men like G. Séailles or F. Buisson claimed for Free-Thinkers the 
right to hold what opinions they please on the origin and destiny of 
things. Deviations such as these are tolerated in yen of their standing. 
And again, what clamour has been raised, for instance, over M. 
Combes’ affirmations of spiritual matters! But, as a general rule, the 
Free-Thinker is required to accept without reserve the dogma of 
Atheism, together with a certain number of scientific or so-called 
scientifc propositions: transformism, the eternity of matter, absolute 
determinism, etc. It is, indeed, a religion with a definite creed, its 
own priests and its own ceremonies. The orthodox Free-Thinker 
goes if for civil baptism, a civil first communion, civil marriage, 


` 
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civil byrial. All these forms (the rttual of which may be found in 
stich books as the Guide des Cérémonies Civiles, by Lux)" are 
modelled on the forms of Catholicism; these gentlemen have not 
gone tò any outlay in imagihation. They also have their feasts, Nog? 
humaine, Péques humaine, Banquet du Vendredi dit Saint, and 
above all the great Feast of Reason, designed to take the place of 
the Catholic Féte-Diex. In all these institutions the same absence of 
inventive power is to be remarked; the Free-Thinkers only copy 
Catholic institutions. 

All this is merely puerile. What is of greater import is that. Free- 
Thought is as illiberal and intolerant as the Catholicism of the 
Inquisition, There are, of course, exceptions, but a Free-Thinker of 
the true complexion never argues with his adversary, he tries to 
suppress him. M. Maurice Allard, for instance, condemns Briand’s 
Bill for the Separation of Church and State, because he wishes to give 
the Churches their freedom instead of creating machinery for their 
destruction. Messrs. G. Téry and H. Bérenger bitterly reproached 
Fourniére (one of the most eminent champions of idealist Socialism) 
for having agreed to a public discussion with a distinguished priest, 
the abbé Denis. The former rises up in fury against “the pitiable 
“sophistry” of the formula adopted by the German Socialists: 
“Religion is a private matter ;” he claims for Free-Thinkers the right 
to “treat Catholics in the Catholic way,” that is to say, in the way 
their ancestors treated heretics. M. L. Victor Meunier declares that 
if “a new Christ” should appear he ought to be received with pitch- 
forks. M. Laurent Tailhade is still more explicit ; he calls for sentence 
of death on all priests; he sings the praises of the Roman emperors, 
Nero, Domitian and Diocletian for having taken every means to 
persecute “the debauchees of the catacombs,” by which he means the 
early Christians.t 

And these are not mere words. Last summer the highest dignitaries 


* See also the Catéchisme du Libre-penseur, by E. Monteil ; Le Petit Catéchisme du 
Libre-penseur, by Beauquier, etc. Stnking extracts from these works are to be found 
in a curious pamphlet by W. Monod, Lsbres-penseurs ef Penseurs libres. 


t It is worth while to give a complete quotation. Here is a specimen of M- 
Tailhade’s prose: “We do not argue with plague, or fire, or the nt. We 
neutralise tye poison, we pour water on the fire, we crush the evil beast. Christianity, 
for fifteen centuries, has poisoned the world. There is no need for tenderness in 

tting rid of thialeprosy, we do not puton gloves toclearout disease. The priest 
by the very shame of Ms condition and the R isgracefal hideousness of his dress, 
lwes outside common law, the law of solidarity. Against hım anything is allowable, 
for cjvilisation has the right to legitimate self-cefence; she owes him neither tender- 

ness nor pity; he is like the mad dog, whom it is the duty of every passer-by to beat 
down, for fear he should bite men and infect the flocks... . exclusion, ostracism, 
perpetual imprisonment, hard-labour and confinement in dungeons, an ng would 

e right, anything would be legitimate in his case. Argue with him? No! gag 
him, put him to death; capital punishment, odious as it 1s, would not be too strong 

efor the poisoner.” 

It was the same M. Tailhade who sald, when he heard that a dynamite bomb, 
deposited by anarchists, had killed several inoffensive passers-by, “ What matter a 
few vague specimens of humanity, if the action is a good one !”—_Free-Tgought, you 
see, chooses its priesthood wisely. 
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of Free-Thought, Messrs. Chafbonnel, Téry, Bérenger and Tailhade 
led bands of their faithful followers into the Catholic Churches, where 
they engaged in bloody quarrels which would have been very serious 
indeed had it not been for the energetic intervention of the police. 
More recently the Free-Thinkers of Hennebont forcibly prevented a 
procession from coming, out of church. l : 

Finally, official Free-Thought has reached the point of proclaiming 
doctrines which are distinctly immoral, especially with regard to sexual 
relations. ~Some of its leading men voluntarily advertise their great 
admiration for Greco-Roman antiquity, the harmonious development of 
which, according to them, was most inopportunely interfered with by the 
advent of Christianity; but what, in fact, they seem to admire the 
most in antiquity is the moral licence. I shall be excused from opening 
out any further on this subject; but there are, on this point, declara- 
tions from some of the leading Free-Thinkers which are:strangely 
suggestive, and it is known that one of them, indeed, has been recently 
convicted of distributing obscene handbills. Add to this the fact 
that they usually show, in their discussions, the most notorious bad 
faith, and you have a true, but not flattering, portrait of our recognised 
Free-Thinkers. 

I hasten to add that this portrait does not in the least resemble 
every Free-Thinker, nor even every militant Free-Thinker. Among 
them there are men whose lofty views and breadth of human sympathy 
are only equalled by the nobility of their character; I mention, almost 
at random, G. Deherme, G. Séailles, L. Havet, F. Buisson... But 
these men do not belong to the staff, to what might be called the 
clergy of Free-Thought; their lawful influence is exploited, and their 
advice is scarcely listened to. The direction of the movement is more 
and more in the hands of the men whom I have described above. 

A recent scandal, moreover, followed by M. Berthelot’s resignation 
of the presidency of the National Association of Free-Thinkers, 
has caused division m the ranks of the propagandists of Atheism, who 
now form two parties with a pope (M. Charbonnel) and an anti-pope 
(M. H. Bérenger) If I am not mistaken, this is the beginning of 
decay. In any case we may rest assured that France will not be 
monopolised by Free-Thought 

+ + + * 
* Between Catholic clericalism and Free-Thinkinf Intolerance, Pro- 
testantism offers itself as capable of conciliating the legitimate demands 
of the heart with those of the reason, and able to give to man a 
rational, free, living and active faith The history of French Pro- 
testantism is full of incidents which justify her claim, and it is by no 
means absurd to attribute the superiority of France over the other 
Latin nations to the presence in her territory of a strong minority of 
descendants of Huguenots (about 600,000) who set an example, in 
general, of private and public virtue, and whose influence is quite out 
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of proportion to their numbers. For a long time past distinguished 
thinkers of all parties have regretted that France resisted reform in 
the 16th century; and it is not surprising that some of them have 
inquired, with Edgar Quinet, whether it is really too late to repair 
the error. Durmg the last thirty years many eminent men have 
abjured Catholicism in order to join one of the Protestant Churches : 
such as the historians, Taine and Henri Martin, the philosophers 
Renouvier and Pillon, the economist, Fr. Passy, the lawyer, Réveillaud 
(now a deputy), and M. Laroche, former governor of Madagascar. 
Others, without actually performing any act of adhesion to Protestant- 
ism, have recourse to a pastor on the solemn occasions of life; thus, M. 
L. Trarieux, the eminent founder of the League of the Rights of Man, 
made the request before his death that Pastors Stapfer and Wagner 
should conduct his funeral. Several of these men have thought that 
it would be possible to induce a general movement towards Pro- 
testantism (in the style of the Los Von Rom movement which has 
since taken place ın Austria), and they attempted to draw in, in the 
same sense, hesitating bodies of the intedlectuels. MM. Renouvier, 
Pilon and P. Bouchard, notably, undertook this work and gave much 
time and energy to it Their voices hardly awakened an echo, and 
there is nothing to mdicate any general movement in the direction 
they pointed out. But it is a fact that popular evangelisation has 
been highly successful in certain districts: in La Saintonge, Roussillon, 
and especially Limousin, where the mbhabitants of many villages, 
disgusted with Catholicism but retaining at the bottom of their hearts 
active cravings for religion, gave the pastors an excellent reception, 
so that ‘several very flourishing communities have been formed.* But 
over against these Protestant gains must be set the very serious losses 
experienced in the Cevennes and in other parts which have for long 
been the chief strongholds The Protestant population in these 
localities has to a great extent become quite indifferent; so that it is 
easily affected by Catholic or Free-Thinking propaganda, through 
mixed marriages and emigration. On the whole I do not think that 
Protestantism is progressing numerically in France. 

Perhaps that is because it lacks the qualities necessary for drawing 
the masses. It commands general respect; it does not attract 
sympathy; in certain aspects it repels it I am not speaking of its 
austere morality*vhich, though it may displease the good livers and 
the worldling friends of an easy-going Church, is on the contrary a 
title to glory and an attraction to all upright consciences. I refer to 
certain unfortunate characteristics which historical Protestantism owes 
either to its origin or to the circumstances in which it has developed. 

„As a whole Protestantism is conservative and middle-class; it has 
very little power of understanding popular aspirations, and no taste 


* A description of this interesting movement may be read in thẹ pamphlet 
published by the Evangelical Society, entitled: Reform in Corrèze. 
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for revolutionary ideas Being in a minority, it very easily becomes 
a select class, an aristocracy of learning, fortune, or manners, and turns 
with disgust from the ignorant, coarse and miserable masses. There 
is in France a most reactionary Protestant aristocracy; even leaving 
that on one side, amongst a great number of French Protestants you 
will find sentiments, tastes and habits which are not at all of such 
a nature as to gam favour easily amongst masses of the people. Armd, 
again, Protestantism has lost a great deal of the power which the 
clearness of its doctrinal affirmations and the unity of its beliefs (at, 
least in the heart of a single denomination) gave it in times past 
To-day there is a large variety of shades of opinion melting into one 
another; the common people, who are fond of simple ideas, are 
scarcely attracted by a religion whose followers are not always quite 
sure what they believe. 

To take another point, Protestantism is in a false position ‘with 
regard to the condition of its pastors. Are they, or are they not, a 
clergy? “No,” answer the generality of French Protestants them- - 
selves. “Yes” one is tempted to say, when one sees to how great an 
extent these gentlemen distinguish themselves from “the laity” and 
monopolise the control and the duties of the Churches. The result of 
this indefinite state of things is that the pastors have neither the 
prestige which the majesty of the sacerdotal function gives to the 
Catholic priest and to a great extent to the Anglican clergyman, nor 
the authority which independent missionaries would gain by the 
appreciation of their disinterestedness and the spontaneity of their 
efforts. Finally, the official position of the pastors,® together with the 
habit they have acquired of being tolerated rather than accepted by 
the majority of the nation, has ended in producing in them a timidity . 
which is absolutely incompatible with great ambitions and vast 
projects. As a body pastors desire above all things to be left in peace. 
Their attitude, now that the suppression of the budget of public 
worship is being seriously considered, is that of real infatuation; and 
their sentiments have been expressed im a series of declarations, in 
which the effort to preserve their dignity was plainly mingled with 
fear, in such a way as to produce a perfectly comic impression. 
Personally, I confess that the attitude of the French pastoral body 
has disappointed me profoundly, and has deprived me of all*hope of 
seeing historic Protestantism gain an important positign in France. 

‘The charges which I have made against the representatives of į 
oficial Protestantism, both Reformed and Lutheran—charges of 
middle-class conservatism, doctrinal vagueness, clerical and bureau- 
cratic tendencies—cannot be made to the same extent in the case of 
the dissenting Protestants, members of the Independent Methodist 
and Baptist Churches. But of these there are so few (about 7,000 in 


* Readers are reminded that in France the Reformed Church, the Lutheran 
Church and the fich vanes Church are recognised and paid by the State, in the same 
way as the Cathe 
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all), that on the one hand their influence is very weak and on the other 
they follow to a considerable extent the example of the national Pro- 
testants. No doubt the separation of Church and State will give 
them much more importance; still there is no indication that any 
great change, such as to make an epoch in the life of a nation, is to 
be expected from this quarter. 


bd + * + 


Two movements still remain to be described, which have recently 
arisen within the confines of, Protestantism, but which are beginning 
to enlarge their borders m several directions. 

First comes the movement called Social Christianity, inaugurated 
about fifteen years ago by Pastor T. Fallot. Its chief characteristic 
is a violent reaction against the middle-class conservatism of which 
I have spoken above, and also against the exclusive interest in personal 
salvation which belonged to the men of the Awakening. The Social 
Christians, without in the least denying that man is individually sinful 
and in need of radical regeneration, declare that Society as a whole 
is sinful; they think that Christianity ought, therefore, to transform 
it from top to bottom, and achieve, here below, the triumph of justice. 
They believe that in this way they are returning to the spirit of 
primitive Christianity. Amongst the Social Christians there are all 
varieties of shades. Several go so far as to support the most extreme 
demands of revolutionary Socralism, which they look upon as the 
application of Christian principles to economic and political questions. 
Some have enrolled themselves in the ranks of militant Socialists; I 
mention, for instance, R Biville, Professor of Law at the University 
of Caen and Treasurer of the Socialist Federation of Lower Normandy. 
They would no doubt be more numerous did not most of the Socialist 
groups, which are committed to Free-Thought, repel them by their 
sectarian intolerance. But there is no denying that some progress 
has been made in this respect; if the influence of the Soctal Christians 
continues to be exerted with tact as well as with energy, it is to be 
hoped that the Socialists will in the end recognise their allies and open 
their ranks at least to the most advanced among them.* Others are 
anarchists, such as H. Tricot, who was a prisoner: at Clairvaux with 
P. Kropotkin, and who, since his conversion ‘to Christianity, has 
repudiated none of his Socialist principles except the appeal to forces 

The other influence, which on some of its sides is related to pietism, 
but which takes up an independent and at times hostile attitude towards 
the organised Churches, also claims to be a return to primitive 
Christianity on another point. Its professors consider that the Reform 
of the 16th century was incomplete in not ridding Christianity entirely - 

* On thia subject the reader is referred to a most interesting inguby in the 


Avant-garde (a3, Rue Moncade, Orthèz) on the question: Are Soci and the 
Gospel incompatible ? e 
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of the Roman clerical system, and in entrusting the direction of 
ecclesiastical and missionary work to a semi-sacerdotal caste, instead 
of making it the business of all Christians A lay mimstry, the 
personal testimony of each believer, the union of Christians of all 
denominations, the rejection of all tradition, are some of their favourite 
ideas; to these must be added an ardent desire to go out to the 
people, after the manner of the Russian revolutionists so well described 
by Kropotkin. To this set of influences belong the groups called the 
Inner Mission—that is to say, Christian lay and inter-ecclesiastical 
activity, which have existed in different parts of France for the last 
thirty years. This movement comprises the activities of several 
evangelists of rare power, such as Houter, Sainton and Delattre, who 
have gone through various districts, preaching primitive Christianity, 
and who have everywhere left profound traces of their passage. To this 
movement was due the foundation, quite recently, of the Society of 
Evangelist Volunteers. It is organised on the threefold principle of 
the personal and unrewarded activity of all its members, of the 
brotherly co-operation of Christians of every denomination, and of 
work being undertaken exclusively in districts which are not yet 
evangelised. Its members go in bands to the villages and farms, with 
the colporteurs bag over their shoulder, selling Testaments, 
distributing tracts, and engaging in conversations and meetings by the 
roadside and in the courtyards of houses, or even, at election times, 
posting up Christian statements on the walls, 

There is no incompatibility between the two movements I have 
just been describing; on the contrary, since each is an effort to 
return to primitive Christianity, they ought to be able to work in 
harmony. And this seems to be happening more and more. Indeed, 
we see that the Avant-Garde, “organ of the Social Christians of the 
“French tongue,” is devoted in large measure to evangelisation 
according to lay methods; and almost the whole of the editorial staff 
of the Cloche @Alarme, “the organ of democratic and anti-clerical 
“primitive Christianity,” professes opinions which are plainly 
Socialistic.* 

The reader who has followed me thus far will doubtless have no 
dificulty in guessing to what conclusion I am going to bring my 
article, Like the two groups of Christians of whom I Mave just 
spoken, I also am convinced that it is in a pure and simple return to 
primitive Christianity that the solution of the present crisis is to bę 
found; that primitive Christianity alone, accepted with all its moral, 
ecclesiastical and social consequences, possesses sufficient force to 


* These two journals, the first of which is a journal for thought, and the second a 
journal for popular propaganda, are a curious attempt at practical Communism ; they 
ave no subscription price, each subscriber pays what he likes or paya nothing if he 
prefers it; im this way the rich pay for the poor. 
ppoe aet one is edited by Jean Roth, pastor at Orthèz the second by the writer of 
this C. o 
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take hold of the soul of our nation and regenerate it. But are there 
to be found in France Christians, free from all middle class prejudices 
and’ from all ecclesiastical traditions, in sufficient numbers and with 
sufficient energy of conviction’to induce a movement towards primitive 
Christianity which shall have effect on the mass of the people? This 
is a question which I cannot undertake to answer. 


PAUL Passy. 


ECONOMIC NUTRITION. 


HERE is a movement on foot containing the germs of an 

economic revolution; promising to solve problems that have 

baffled reformers from time immemorable, offering physicians a new 

and efficient remedy, and revealing causes of disease that have hitherto 

eluded them. A more thorough application of old, half-developed 

truths has produced some startlingly novel results, has led to several 
important new discoveries, and suggested new lines of investigation. 

We have emancipated ourselves too much from the reign of instinct 
before gaining sufficient scientific knowledge to dispense with its 
sure and beneficent guidance, and we suffer greatly in consequence. 
The new discoveries show us how we may escape these sufferings, 
gain a great increase of both physical and mental efficiency, and 
avail ourselves of a surer guidance than our present half-knowledge. 
This movement is mainly philanthropic, asking for no subscriptions, 
but offering its benefits freely to all; and it carries its own driving 
force. It lures to economy by the promise of increased enjoyment, 
better health, and greater working power. I had the great good fortune 
to meet the originator of the movement, Mr. Horace Fletcher, four 
years ago in Venice. He gave me his works, published in America, 
which I eagerly devoured, the truths coming to me like long-expected 
guests, as I was already throwing out anticipatory feelers m the 
same direction. -I saw at once their importance and urged Mr. 
Fletcher to let us have an English edition of them. Since then he 
has been even better employed; he has been ge#™if his theories 
scientifically tested in all directions, and from little more than a food-* 
faddist he has come to stand with a medical and scientific backing 
which must command the attention of all thoughtful men, and must 
place him high in the rank of discoverers. 

As “to Fletcherise ” is a term already current in America, it is worth 
while taking a glance at the man, as he is the demonstration and the 
demonstrator of his theories He is a Scotch American who has 
. been everwhere and done everything; has been in touch with all 
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sorts and conditions of men, from the elemental to the highest 
products of civilisation. A great athlete in youth, he became the 
rival of Dr. Carver with the rifle, but gave up shooting because he 
did not lke killing things; and he has been everything from a sea 
captain to an art critic; he made his fortune and is now spending 
it, and working harder than ever, in the service of suffering humanity. 
Now, this wide-range of lived-knowled ge, this coming to hand-grips 
with life and work in so many forms, is a splendid settıng for his 
speciality, as it ensures the latter being’ seen in its right relations, 
in true perspective. ~ 

After his athletic training was relaxed he became uncomfortably 
obese, and a trot across the road would leave him painfully panting. 
He had some chronic internal diseases so bad that the Insurance’ 
companies declared him ineligible. That was five or six years ago; 
recently he has been accepted as a first class life by three Insurance 
companies, he is the picture of health, of physical and mental fitness, 
and beaming with happiness ;—happiness, according to his own 
beautiful definition, being the evidence and fruit of conscious useful- 
ness. This magical transformation has been brought about by both 
psychological and physical factors; we will glance at the former and 
dwell more fully on the latter. 


I. 
` 


Talking once with Professor Fenollosa, whom he had known years 
before in Japan, before that country had become the eighth wonder 
of the warld, he was told of the marvellous self-control attained by 
some of his Japanese friends through the practice of the Buddhist 
discipline. Desirmg to know more of this system he was told that 
it was the study of a life,“but,” said the professor, “I can at least put 
“you in the way of a start. I can tell you where to begin to grow. 
“You must first get rid of anger and worry.” Although this idea, 
that anger and worry were bad Aadits to be got nd of, was discerned 
by Aristotle, it came as a startling revelation to the American. It 
seemed an impossibility, yet the idea haunted him, until he asked 
himsel& “If it is possible to get md of anger and worry, why is it 
“necessary to have them atall?” “I felt the strength of the argument,” 
he says, “@¥ffat once accepted the reasoning. The baby had 
“discovered that it could walk It would scorn to creep any longer. 
“From the instant I realised that these cancer spots of worry and 
“anger were removable they left me. With the discovery of their 
“weakness they were exorcised. From that time life has had an 
“entirely changed aspect.” All the world seemed to turn good to 
him, the thousand and one vexations and anxieties of travel, the 
expected incivilities (which some find more galling than real injuries) 
all seemed to disappear, and there was, apparently, a generdl conspiracy 
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to make things go smoothly and pleasantly for all concerned. This 
shows how strangely our mental states are reflected in our surround- 
ings. This changed outlook on life brought such benedictions in its 
` train that Mr. Fletcher elaborated his ideas and gave them to his 
countrymen in a remarkable little book called: “Menticulture: or 
“the A-B-C of True Living.” 

The main contentions are thus summarised :— 


All the evil passions are traceable to one of two roots. 

Anger is the root of all the aggressive passions. 

Worry is the root of all the cowardly passions. 

Envy, spite, revenge, impatience, annoyance, selfishness, prejudice, 

” wmrest, and the like are all phases of anger. 

Jealousy, fear, the belittling of self, the blues, and all the intro- 
spective forms of depression are the children of worry. 

Anger and worry are the most unprofitable conditions known to 
man. While they are in possession of the mind, both mental and 
physical growth are suspended. 

Anger and worry are thieves that steal precious time and energy 
from life. Anger is often the result of misunderstanding, and in most 
cases worry’s prophecies never come true; or, if they do, the fulfilment 
is generally caused by the worry itself. 

Anger and worry are bad habits of the mind, and not necessary 
ingredients, and their banishment is the only means by which true 
happiness can be secured. 


This fruitful little work was soon followed by another entitled: 
“Happiness as found in Forethought minus Fearthought,” with the 
beautiful definition already quoted: “Happimess is the evidence and 
“fruit of conscious usefulness.” 

He urges that Fearthought, like anger and worry, is a bad habit 
of the mind and can be eliminated. These seem too much like 
counsels of perfection, lacking the dynamic energy of those true reforms 
which execute themselves, and they seem to make impossible demands 
on our powers of self-control But later psychical research has 
revealed some of the potencies of the larger, the “subliminal self” 
resident in each of us, and shows that we have unsuspected reserves 
of power at our disposal whenever we really wish to use theg ° We 
can, as Emerson says, hitch our chariot to a star. We have all some 
power of mental detachment, of looking at our ordiffff "selves as if 
from an independent standpoint; as in cases of self-criticism or self- 
pity. So if once we realise that these evil passions are not integral 
parts of our true selves, but merely bad habits, we are at once sensible 
of the latent power to throw them off. All these desirable ends are, 
however, rendered much easier of attainment by means of the great 
reform which is my main theme. This reform, as already stated, 
lures from doubtful pleasures which bring ceaseless suffering to higher 
enjoyments which bring countless blessings in their train. 
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Mr. Fletcher haviñg found his mental salvation in the banishment of 
anger, worry, and fearthought, found the germ of his physical salvation 
in Mr. Gladstone’s dictum, “Chew each morsel of food at least thirty- 
“two times” From this suggestion have grown far-reaching 
possibilities which are worth a small fortune to the man who personally 
transforms them into living facts. 

There can be no doubt that most people “dig their own graves with 
“their knives and forks.” As Abernethy said, there is no ass in the 
world so over-loaded as the human stomach. Nearly a century ago 
Dr. Andrew Coombe enunciated a vital truth which one never sees 
or hears, yet it is one that should be constantly in evidence and taught 
to every young person. While we are growing we require very much 
more food than we do after growth has ceased; yet the habits acquired 
during the period of gorging youth are continued into manhood. The 
quantity of food needed to sustain growth is dangerously excessive 
wher growth has ceased, but the force of habit is so strong that the 
game amount of food is taken, and this excess lays the foundation of 
e host of after troubles. This “Aadit-Aumger” is so misleading that 
any diminution of the usual quantity of food is apt to give the feeling 
of an aching void; but it is a false report as to our real needs. Mr. 
Fletcher discovered by accident, what Dr. Dewey* had discovered 
before him, that the early morning meal is quite superfluous for adults, 
that the body has no real need of food mtil mid-day. This is 
recognised to some extent all over the Continent, the early coffee and 
roll being a poor apology for the heavy meal demanded by John Bull 
and his transatlantic cousins Mr. Fletcher begins his work about 
4 o'clock on summer mornings, and at daylight in winter, and by 
noon he has done a good day’s work and has earned his appetite and 
his meal. Until he has “worked himself out” he has not the slightest 
desire for food: then he takes what would be called a breakfast, a 
light one, and later a very light dinner. Sometimes he only takes 
one meal a day and that not a heavy one. But—and here is the secret 
—he utterly out-Gladstones Gladstone in the matter of mastication. 
He chews each morsel of food until it is thoroughly dissolved and 
insalivatd and slips down the throat by involuntary swallowing 
like the m a sucked sweet, and he allows nothing to enter 
the stomach until it has received this preparation. The consequence 
“Sa that nearly the whole of it is assimilated; one-third to one-half of 
the ordinary quantity suffices; he gets tenfold the enjoymentt is 
immune from disease, and gains a great increase of physical and 

* Not to be confused with the notorious " Dr.” Dowie. 


t We have heard of the boy who complained that his mouth was hungrier than his 
stomach ! Children of larger growth often find their mouth has a vigorous appetite 
long after they are beginning to feel “crowded” in the waistcoat region. By 
pro onged chewing this mõuth appetite is appeased without ov@loading the 
stoma 
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mental vigour, has no sense of fatigue, but an exhilarating sense 
of happiness and well-being! 

This habit of thoroughly masticating each morsel of food has led 
to some unexpected discoveries. The most important of these is of 
a distinct physiological function which Mr. Fletcher calls “Nature’s 
“Food Filter,” but which his friend and co-worker, Dr. Van Someren, 
prefers to call a “New Reflex of Deglutition.” The term “filter” 
gives an erroneous and a too mechanical idea of the sentinel which 
guards us from swallowing injurious or imperfectly prepared food. It 
is found that after thorough mastication all that is properly reduced 
and insalivated is swallowed by an involuntary impulse, while all hard, 
stringy, indigestible substances which would cause trouble if passed 
imto the stomach, are, by the reflex muscles, returned to the mouth 
for further chewing or actual rejection. 

Taste is also discovered to have more important functions than 
it has been credited with, and it is assigned a very high status as a 
food physician. Sir William Roberts says the palate is, or should be, 
the dietetic conscience. This discipline in eating soon reduces appetite 
to its normal functions, which are of a highly important nature. When 
once we can get rid of Aabit-hunger, and out of conventional customs, 
the appetite will give the most trustworthy reports of the bodily needs. 
It not only reports when food is needed, but, if trusted with a bill of 
fare, it will indicate the kind then needed. Thus we have three most 
able physicians standing watch and guard over that portal through 
which enter health and vigour, or the possibilities of discomfort, 
disease and premature death. i 

Now, if the hard, stringy and tasteless stuff which the food filter, 
or selector, rejects and returns to the mouth be not put out, but 
swallowed by a voluntary effort, we at once do violence to the system. 
Part of this stuff will be digested in the stomach, but most of it will 
be passed on into the intestines for bacterial and putrefactive reduction, 
causing fermentation and creating several poisonous products and 
gases. If, on the other hand, only that food is swallowed which has 
been properly prepared by chewing and the juices of the mouth, it 
is neatly all digested and assimilated, and the lower intestines have 
little or nothing to do, and the waste products, the “digestion ashes,” 
are reduced to the minimum, and are almost as inoffensive as ashes. 
This is manifestly a much more cleanly and healthymemte of things 
than that which is now considered normal The unnecessary work 
thrown upon the intestines by swallowing stuff which the food filter 
would reject causes “intestinal indigestion” which is a prolific cause 
of sleeplessness, one of the most wearmg troubles by which we are 
afflicted. That fell disease which brought about such a dramatically 
sudden arrest of our King’s coronation preparations, appendicitis, ° 
would be a thing of the past if everybody would only swallow food 
that has*been “Fletcherised.” Then the reduction of undigested 
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- masses by the busy bacteria, causing putrefactive fermentation and 
gases and various poisonous products, is quite a sufficient cause for 
a host of deadly diseases. Dr. Van Someren, who has tested these 
theories, urges that bacterial digestion ought to have no place in 
the animal economy, and can only occur at the expense of the organism ; 
that such micro-organic action cannot take place without the pro- 
duction of toxins (poisons) and the consequent absorptiom of these 
toxins into the blood. 

With these poisons circulating through the system what need is 
there to seek further for the origin of a host of doctor-baffling diseases ? 
We have here actual “blood-poisoning” that will get us down when- 
ever our powers of resistance are below par. These poisons will 
attack the weakest organs, or will produce in the body the disease 
most dreaded, or pictured by the imagination. Surely there is no 
need to search further for the cause, and perhaps the cure, of that 
most awful scourge of all, cancer. And Dr. Hubert Higgins, who has 
also personally tested Mr. Fletcher’s methods, says that Dr. Mott 
attributes the main cause of insanity to the absorption by the body of 
the cleavage products produced by microbes in the intestines! 

What a field for exploration is here opened out. All these diseases 
which tend to increase, rather than decrease, with the progress of 
civilisation must have their causes in our departures from Nature’s 
arrangements, Dr. Harry Campbell, having had his attention drawn 
to the wonderful results of Mr. Fletcher’s methods, wrote some 
remarkable articles: “Observations on Mastication,” which were 
published in the Lancet.* He deals mainly with the mechanical side 
of the question, but his conclusions are sufficiently startling. He 
says that the present may be described as the age of pap, and that 
normal mastication is in consequence becoming a lost art. The 
gradual refining and softening of foods, and the elimination of those 
elements which compel thorough chewing, tend to promote the 
disastrous habit of bolting the food. The defective use of the jaws 
leads to irregularity, and a crowding of the teeth, and to a loss of beauty 
in children. “Imperfect use of the teeth leads to many ill. When 
“adequately exercised and made to execute for one or two hours every 
“day prlvely dance in their sockets, during which the circulation of 
“blood and lymph in the tooth-pulp, periodontal membrane and 
“surroundingstisswe of the gum is vigorously stimulated, and the cavity 
‘tof the mouth is bathed in a copious flow of salivary and other buccal 
“secretions, we have conditions which make alike for health of the 
“buccal mucous membrane and alveoli; but when the circulation is 
“not duly stimulated in this way the teeth do not develop properly, 
“while the secretions of the mouth are apt to be scanty and unhealthy, 
“both of which conditions predispose to caries” That last innocent- 
looking little word means decayed teeth, and all the miseries of 

e 


* Lancet, July 11, 18, 25 and August 8, 1903. 
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toothache, and much of so-called neuralgia Dr. Campbell gives 
a long list of most serious evils resulting from insufficient mastication. 
The moral to be drawn from his articles is that we should chew our 
soft, pultaceous foods as much as our remote ancestors were compelled 
to masticate their coarser victuals) He urges that bread should be 
more crusty, and that the softer parts should be rebaked. Every- 
thing should be done to encourage or compel thorough mastication. 
The evils arising from insufficient mastication are among the 
gravest with which we are afflicted. There are the undeveloped 
jaws, with the over-crowding of the teeth, the imperfectly nourished 
teeth which prematurely decay, and lead to so much suffering, and 
which cause the chewing to be still more inefficient, so that the evils 
aggravate each other. After pointing out a number of very serious 
troubles arising from the same cause, Dr. Campbell says: “And here 
“we come to one of the most serious indictments against the bolting 
“of food; though man has doubtless always suffered from appendicitis, 
“there can be little doubt that this malady is more common now than 
“it used to be; and there is equally little doubt, in my own mind at 
“least, that the cause of its greater frequency is related to his food. . . . 
“I had already come to the conclusion that the habit of bolting food 
“is a cause, when I read Sir Frederick Treves’s Cavendish Lecture 
“in which he makes that contention. Sir Frederick Treves points out 
“that in this rushing age people, especially business men, are apt to 
“hurry over their meals and to take them at irregular times and often 
“while standing at a bar; even when there is more leisure, food is 
“rarely masticated nowadays in the same thorough way that it was in 
“the old time, when it was of a coarser nature: hence solid lumps, 
“especially in the case of such articles as pine-apple, preserved ginger, 
“nuts, tough meat and lobster, are apt to pass beyond the pylorus 
“and, escaping intestinal digestion, to lodge in the cecum and pre- 
“cipitate an attack of appendicitis.” Still graver troubles may result. 
from the same cause. Dr. Campbell further says: “It does not seem 
“improbable that the habitual bolting of food, by the prolonged local 
“irritation to which it gives rise, may predispose to cancer of the 
“stomach; Napoleon was a notorious fast eater and it is well-known 
“that he died from this disease.” I 
Although Dr. Campbell, for some stomachic troubles, insists on his 
patients chewing each morsel of food at least one husedeed times, Mr. 
Fletcher would in some cases go still further. There are articles of 
food which will not resist so long, but will slip away by the involuntary 
swallowing impulse. Other kinds will resist longer, and he masticates 
until they are reduced. to almost the consistency of cream and 
voluntarily pass the portal of the “food filter.” Starchy foods, such , 
as bread or potatoes can only be digested by first converting the 
starch into a form of sugar, which is one of the high forms of nutrition 
This con¥ersion must take place either in the mouth or in the 
intestines; the stomach with its strong acids cannot do it; it is, there- 
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fore, very much better that it should be done by thorough mastication 
and insalivation (mixing with saliva.* By thus “Fletcherising ” food, 
the commonest kind, even a crust of bread, attains a deliciousness of 
flavour that is quite surprising; evidently owing to the ċonversion of 
the starch into sugar. 

The mental factor in digestion is a very powerful one. Professor 
Pawlow, by an exhaustive series of experiments, has thrown much new 
light on these complex matters, and he strongly insists that appetite 
is the first and most potent exciter of the gastric secretion, without 
which there can be no healthy digestion. Mr. Fletcher says :— 


Professor Pawlow, with his marvelously skilful investigation of the 
workings of the digestive secretions, and Dr. Cannon, of the Harvard 
Medical School, by aid of persistent and patient X-ray studies, 
explain how it is that earned appetite and thorough mouth-treatment of 
food are preliminary necessities of easy digestion, and that disturbance 
or shock of any sort during the process stops digestive proceedings 
and endangers health. They show also that when the mouth is used 
to do all it can do in the work of digestion. all the rest is accom- 
plished by the natural automatic processes within the body. They 
both show that we have, each of us, a certain responsibility in the 
matter of right digestion and healthy nutrition, and that all this 
responsibility is located in the head, in the mind, and in the mouth, 
and that while the alimentation is proceeding it is a sacred duty to 
do our part rightly, according to the intelligence that these most 
valuable demonstrations teach. t 

I long ago discovered that any mental disturbance instantly arrests 
my digestion, and gives me the only neuralgic twinges I ever have. 
These investigations show the necessity of abstaining from food, or 
greatly lessening its amount, when suffering from anger, worry, or 
depression. Mr. Fletcher throws the rule into a jingling form easy 
tomemorise. “Do not eat when you are mad, or sad; only when you 
“are glad.” 

I hesitate to mention all the direct and indirect benefits which 
result from Fletoherising food, because it seams so much like 
describmg one of those “universal panaceas” which cranks inflict 
on us, and which promise so much and perform so little. But while 
thoroufilaly alert and distrustful of such delusive hope-raising systems, 
Iam compelled to agree with Dr. E. Hooker Dewey, himself a pioneer 
in these maff®¥S who has tested the methods for five years on his 
Patients, and who says :— 

The matter of thorough mastication, as unfolded and insisted on 
by Horace Fletcher, is the greatest practical physiology that a 
dyspeptic, gluttonous world has ever received The discovery of the 


* As the juices of the mouth are strongly alkaline and those of the stomach as 
strongly acid, it is evident that when food is bolted without being first saturated _ 
with the mouth alkalines there will be a dangerous excess of acid in the stomach. 
This is probably a cause of rheumatism, gout, stone and other distressing complaints. 

t The AB.—Z. of our owna Nutrition. Stokes Co., New York. Mr. Fetcher tells 
me that he 1s going to bring out an English edition of some of his works. 
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importance of mouthwork, in saving the strain of over-work in the ` 
stomach and in the intestines, will da more to prevent disease than all 
other precautions. This is all the more wonderful when it is con- 
sidered that Mr. Fletcher is a layman. Here is the physiology 
involved, as I find the effect of it in the sick-room. Theoretically, 
digestion may take place far down in the digestive tract, but it is 
practically found that when this possibility is resorted to, by reason 
of neglect of the earlier buccal or gastric digestion, trouble soon 
happens, and we doctors are called in to try to effect cures by 
medicine or otherwise. For every one horsepower of work, as it 
were, that is slighted in the mouth, it requires perhaps ten horse- 
power of energy to repair the neglect further on, and all of this waste 
of energy is charged against the brain-power, pleasure-power reserve 
on storage.* 
en oe 

Think of this, my dear Mr. Fletcher, what a conservation there is 
of energy, brain-power and even soul-force, im saving it from waste 
in worrying about and literally pushing quantities of avoidable rubbish 
through thirty feet of the alimentary canal ; and this is just what is 
accomplished by your method of making the jaw muscles and salivary 
glands do all their whole duty in the matter of daily food. 


Dr. J. H. Kellogg, of the wonderful Battle Creek Sanatorium, is 
just as enthusiastic about these great discoveries after thousands of 
tests; as, indeed, everybody must be who gives them a practical trial. 

Even more remarkable than the Cambridge experiments were those 
of Professor R. H. Chittenden, one of the leading chemico-physio- 
logical authorities of the world, at the Scientific Laboratory of Yale 
University. After a thorough course of investigation with Mr. 
Fletcher, it was found that he maintained remarkable fitness “on food 
“of the nitrogen value of less than 7 grams daily, whereas the text- 
“books declare that from 16 to 25 grams of nitrogen are necessary to 
“human existence.” The heat value of the food was only one half 
the amount considered necessary by the accepted authorities; and 
the cost was five pence halfpenny a day. In order to test the power 
of work conferred by this light diet Mr. Fletcher was place under 
the guidance of Dr. Anderson, the director of the gymnasium, who 
thus reports :— -.- 


On the 4th, sth, 6th and 7th of February, 1903, I gave Mr. Horacb 
Fletcher (aged 54) the same kind of exercises we gave to the Varsity 
Crew. They are drastic and fatiguing, and cannot be done by 
beginners without soreness and pain resulting. The exercises he was 
asked to take were of a character to tax the heart and lungs as well, 
as to try the muscles of the limbs and trunk. ` I should not give these 
exercises to Freshmen on account of their severity. 


e 
* The New Giutton or Epicure. By Horace Fletcher, p. 77. 
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. Mr. Fletcher has taken these movements with an ease that is 
unlocked for. He gives evidence of no soreness or lameness, and 
the large groups of muscles respond the second day without evidence 
of being poisoned by carbon dioxide. There is no evidence of 
distress after or during the endurance test, 1.6., the long mm. The 
heart is fast but regular. It comes back to its normal beat quicker 
than does the heart of other men of his weight and age. The case 
is unusual, and I am surprised that Mr, Fletcher can do the work of 
trained athletes and not give. marked evidences of over-exertion. 


On his soth birthday Mr. Fletcher rode his bicycle, on French 
roads, for a hundred miles with an athletic young pace-maker who 
was quite knocked up and had to retum by train, while Mr. Fletcher 
rode ninety miles further on. Next morning he rode fifty miles before 
breakfast to see if he was stiff! Dr. Van Someren, and others who 
have tried the system, find the same increase of the power of work, 
mentally and physically, and the same absence of fatigue and muscular 

ess. 

Other results of the system are a lessening desire for a meat diet, 
and almost a distaste for spirits. One of the strictest rules is that you 
may drink nothing quickly but pure water, all liquids containing any 
form of nutriment must be very slowly sipped, as is done by wine or 
tea-tasters. This insures the necessary insalivation, and brings out a 
deliciousness of flavour quite unsuspected ; and this mouth treatment, 
it is claimed, deprives spirits of their intoxicating power. Thus, as I 
said at the outset, this system will greatly aid reformers by making all 
appetites more healthy, normal, and amenable to control 

The military authorities'in America are much impressed by these 
discoveries, and think they will revolutionise the feeding of armies. 
To thoroughly test the matter an elaborate course of experiments is 
being conducted at Yale. Twenty privates and three non-com- 
missioned officers of the Hospital Corps, under the command of 
Assistant Surgeon Lieutenant Wallace De Witt, have volunteered to 
test the system, under Professor Chittenden.* 

The Japanese, the brightest, strongest, bravest, cheeriest, the most 
enduring and mentally alert people in the world, eat but one-half the 
amounfaonsumed by the gorging Europeans This will be an 
important factor in the present war. Their short stature is doubtless 
also due to their sparing diet. Children require generous feeding, 
bit once growth has ceased the amount of food should be greatly 
reduced. This truth cannot be too strongly insisted on. 

A great deal of scientific and other evidence in favour of the new 
system could be added to that already given; but enough has been 
” * Since this was written Professor Chittenden has made his report, confirming 
Mr. Fletcher's claims, and verifying the observations of other scientific men. After 
seven months’ trial these members of the Hospital Corps mafutatned thetr weight 


on one third of their usual quantity of food, and gained greatly in mental and 
physical vigour.. 
A 
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said to show the value of it, and the desirability of giving it a trial 
In this matter% little experiment is better than much argument or 
the testimony of others) That John Bull dines not wisely, but too 
well is manifest to everyone knowing anything of the body’s needs, 
There is a close connection between spare living and high thinking; 
between over-feeding and mental lethargy. John Bull will have to get 
rid of that corporation of his if he is to hold his own with his more alert 
rivals We have a great deal of readjusting to do to fit ourselves 
to the changing conditions, and to keep up with the accelerating 
pace. We need all the vital energy now worse than wasted in getting 
rid of superfluous food from the over-burdened system; and we need 
the whole of the mental energy and alertness we shall gain by stopping 
the senseless waste. We need, too, the saving gained by more 
scientific economic nutrition. With a portentous war raging in the 
Far East, and troubles threatening nearer home, all carrying dire 
possibilities of fatal involvement, we should conserve all our resources. 
With the criminal cornering of food and raw material—the food of our 
industries—by vampire Trusts and speculators always threatening us, 
we may at any time be starved or paralysed; such is the abjectly 
dependent position to which our lack of statesmanship has reduced 
this great country. By practising the new economic nutrition system 
we could at a pinch easily produce all our own food. This would 
greatly strengthen the heart of the Empire. The system would be 
an inestimable boon to the poor, showing them how they may get a 
great increase of enjoyment from their coarse food, and be much 
better nourished on one-half, or one-third of the quantity. The 
craving for stimulants is largely caused by the discomfort and the 
soul-mind-and-body deadening effects of the putrefying mass of food 
which can be neither digested nor assimilated, which poisons our blood 
and causes such a host of doctor-baffling diseases. 

The optimist’s position will be greatly strengthened if it can be 
shown that these dire diseases, some of which are almost fiend-lke in 
their cruelty, may be prevented by a gentle discipline which brings 
so many benefactions in its train; a discipline which provides us 
with guides and guardians of whose existence we little dreamed, and 
gives a great increase of mental and bodily vigour and aleggmtss; a 
new joy of living, at a great reduction of cost, and a feeling of 
lightness, brightness and exhilaration otherwise unatrdfhable. 


s 
E. WAKE COOK. 


PERSONAL GOVERNMENT IN GERMANY. 


Sultan of the Turkish Empire, stand as the foremost repre- 
sentatives of personal rule in Europe; the former as the embodiment 
incarnate of Autocracy, the latter as the sole remaining exemplar of 
Oriental despotism. Yet this is only theoretically correct. Did not 
the Tsar unwittingly dupe the Chancelleries of all Europe as to the 
probabilities of war with Japan, being himself the dupe of his Eastern 
committee? The fact is, both Tsar and Sultan are often the worst 
informed men in their respective realms. 

But there is one country in which personal rule is no fiction— 
Germany; one man, who is not only the legitimate titular head of his 
people and of the army, but the actual sovereign ruler of both—the 
German Emperor. Tetrarchs, Dictators, Feudal Barons, Emperors 
and Kings in bygone times have doubtless held greater sway over 
their subjects, but no modern ruler is so literally “Lord over all he 
“surveys” as is the Emperor William IL of Germany. In no other 
European State is the control of affairs, whether foreign or domestic, 
so entirely vested in one man. Inno other country is the Government 
so literally personal, the personality of the ruler so marked, or so 
sacrosanct: his will to rule stronger, or his power more absolute. But 
can tM be, it may be objected, in a country where the Social 
Democracy polled over three million votes at last year’s elections ; 
where cultuf®, science and thought are so highly developed? And yet 
tt is so. Nor has this personal rule been brought about by untoward 
events, as the result of a great military victory or political coup d'état, 
or by a return to medieval absolutism. It has been simply imposed 
upon the nation. In a word, by force of character one man has been 
able to force his will upon well nigh sixty millions of people: who have 
come to look up to their sovereign, it may be unmeaningly, sometimes 
reproachfully, even querulously, yet withal respectfully sand sub- 


missively. 


£ | ` O most people the Tsar of “All the Russias,” and Abdul Hamed, 
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This personal rule is the great feature of modern Germany. It 
» manifests itself in every sphere of life, whether civil, military, or 
official Not only are the army, the navy, the church and the vast 
official world impregnated with the so-called “Kaiseridee,” or unflinch- 
ing faith in the infallibility of the Emperor, but even in the Liberal 
professions, in the professorial class, in the middle bourgeoisie, in 
artistic, literary and Bohemian circles, the same idea is illuminated. It 
embraces all because all are affected by it It is not symbolic of 
government, it is the Government—Majesty and State are indivisibly 
one. It has centralised everything. It sees things—men and affairs— 
as a whole. Is the ruler absent on travel—affairs, life, the very Govern- 
ment seem to languish. Is the political course of the State altered— 
the country, however staggered at the change, follows the lead. The 
result is a tendency to extremes which has found significant expression 
in the growth of Social Democracy. This personal rule is unique in 
Europe. Not only is every item—be it spat, strap, button, buckle or 
tassel—in the accoutrements of the Emperor’s vast uniformed army, in 
which is included the army proper, the navy, the State fire brigade 
corps, the police corps, and the vast official class, selected personally by 
His Majesty, but the tone, the personal manner, the outlook upon life, 
the very tastes of every unit in that vast body of men are more or less 
fashioned according to their Sovereign’s will No military or naval 
evolution can be undertaken without His Majesty’s sanction; no 
change of routine or theory may be introduced, even by the highest in 
office, except with the Emperor’s approval When the commanding 
general of an army corps, who was also a grand duke, enjoined upon 
the soldiers under his command to report personally to him all cases of 
ill-treatment, that grand duke was shortly afterwards relieved of office. 
When a naval captain crossed the Emperor’s yacht at a regatta he was 
subjected to disciplinary punishment. A word from the Emperor and 
the whole system of duelling would be gladly abolished. But that 
word has not yet been uttered, and so duelling remains.) The Emperor 
desires the officers of both services to regard themselves as the repre- 
sentatives—because uniformed—of a representative and privileged 


class. An insufferable class spirit is thus created, fostered and | 


tolerated. In recent years serious doubts have been cast by G 

as to the utility of cavalry for shock tactics, the necessity of automatic 
precision in the so-called parade drills, the use of the goose step, the 
methods employed to enforce blind obedience. But to little purpose ; e 
the voices so raised are decried as unpatriotic. All these things are 
as they were in the days when Fritz’s father rummaged all Europe 
for giant Guards, and literally licked the Prussian army into shape. 
The German police, who are mostly old soldiers, naturally retain the 
old military caste spirit The whole uniformed official world is taught 
to consider itself as one State class, not quite on the level of the 
military class, but still a class superior to other “civilians” to whom it 
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is their prerogative to be as “ uncivil ” as they please. Poorly paid, hard 
worked, often discontented, this vast official class—comprising all who 
are employed in railways, in the State postal service, ın all ministries 
-(whether as hall porter or errand boy), law courts, State buildings and 
enterprises: as customs ofħcers, tax-gatherers, firemen, State foresters 
and schoolmasters, bailiffs, excisemen, etc., and their name is legion— 
remains notwithstanding a class unto itself, every grade ın it ruled over 
by the one above it, and the whole moulded, as the army, in one 
crucible, and amenable to the pleasure of the Emperor-King. This 
great class of men, like the English shopkeeper class, is the backbone 
of Germany, and constitutes a civilian army. Any one of these men, © 
if caught reading the sociahst organ, Vorwaerts, by a superior, if seen 
weating a red tie on national féte days, if overheard uttering a word 
against the existing order of things, against the existing régime, or on 
behalf of socialism, is liable to disciplinary punishment, which is 
frequently inflicted. Their wives, their children, naturally become 
imbued with similar class sentiments. Their whole oytlook upon life 
is influenced, and often blurred, by the fact that they are “of a class,” 
and must conform to its exigencies. It makes them as a whole narrow, 
overbearing, ignorant, and frequently discourteous, »Instead of 
sharpening their intellects with years, the routine work makes dull 
“journaliers” of them. They exist, and work, automatically. Promo- 
tion is slow, pensions are low; the one recognition the State makes of 
their services is by the bestowal of orders, which are much coveted, 
and, in the lower ranks, by the gratification of entirely ridiculous titles. 
But in the “civilan ” world the personal rule of the Emperor makes 
itself equally felt His Majesty objects personally to the so-called 
impressionist school of painting, to the morbid tendency of Gerhard 
Hauptmann’s dramas, to Sudermann’s proletarianism, to this book or 
that book, to that picture or that artist—and book and artist are 
proscribed. The “secessionist” school, the Emperor has said it, does 
“gutter work.” The “gutter workers” were consequently debarred 
from participation in the German exhibits at the St. Louis Exhibition. 
Hauptmann has never yet received the triennial Schiller prize fairly 
and squarely awarded to him by the committee of literary experts, 
the Emperor disapproved. His Majesty favours gorgeous 
allegorical statuary; what may be called a “Hohenzollern” style of 
architectuse ; marble monuments with gilt; a type of historical play 
e resembling the old Adelphi melodrama and ending in the glorification 
of his illustrious House; a type of book and painting eulogistic of the 
deeds of Germans; a particular view—in science, in ‘literature, in art or 
philosophy ; in religion, in Assyriology, in Egyptology; in mechanics, 
in physics, in ethics; concerning this man’s art or that man’s ideas— 
and it suffices; the Emperor has his way., Thus the “Avenue of 
“Victory ” with its double row of marble decorative statuary arises ; 
the English author who writes so well in German, Mr. Houston 
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Ghamberlain, has grown celebrated ; a picture representing the incident 
of “Germans to the front” during the retreat of the Peking Relief 
Expedition has positively been placed in the front of German picture 
sales. A military playwright has been discovered, a religious controversy 
initiated ; the President of Police said authoritatively, “I don’t like the 
“whole trend of modern literature”; criticisms of the army are 
confiscated by the police, and the army is forbidden to see certain 
military plays apparently because they are drawn too close to the real 
thing. Berlin had to wait a year and a half for a Burgomaster, because 
the Emperor, for reasons unknown to the public, declined to ratify his 
election by the magistracy. Berlin fights hard for a certain portion of 
independence, but ın vain. The Emperor will not have tramways run 
across the “Linden Avenue”; he declines to have that fountain in this 
spot, or that particular fountain at all; or the design or execution of 
that monument is displeasing to him. And so it goes on. Nor is this 
a mere hyperbole. If the “Thiergarten” or Berlin Hyde Park needs 
attending to, His Majesty superintends the job; if Berlin wants a new 
street, underground railway, theatre, public building, etc., the Emperor’s 
approval must be obtained. The “red” magistracy, as it was called, is 
now resigned, does nothing, dares do nothing. The once “truculent ” 
Burgomaster is now ductile and wears high ordera Musical people, 
artistic people, in a mild way even the general public, more or less 
saturated with socialist ideas, occasionally protest and form them- ` 
selves into defensive leagues, such as the “Goethe Bund,” but to little 
purpose. The Emperor has his heel upon the city. Those who rebel 
he crushes, the passive resisters he keeps a firm eye upon; in general, 
the public acquiesces. The result is the triumph of mediocrity. 
Powerful intellects, powerful talents, powerful personalities, genius, 
cannot exist at the side of an Emperor who will be all to al. Bismarck, 
Von Sybel, even Treitschke, Hauptmann, Sudermann, the painter 
Bécklin, Mommsen all fell into disfavour. All who strive for 
individuality in art, in literature, in action, or in thought, are weeded 
out., They may exist—and they do exist—elsewhere, but they do not 
find favour in the eyes of their ruler. Certain political attributes have 
become necessary to success. In the Emperor’s garden the flowers, if 
fragrant, must be sjmple and of uniform hue. Cai ; 
In the domain of politics the influence of this personal government 
is ost pronounced. It is no doubt partly due to the genet recogni- 
-tion of that fact that the Reichstag has practically sunk to the level of 
an assembly of worthy and elderly men, where many things are 
discussed, but which exercises little appreciable control over the foreign 
policy of the Empire. Indeed the Reichstag is now little more than a 
hall where the socialists can ventilate their wrongs with impunity, 
for the public has quite ceased to take any interest in its debates, the 
newspaper reports of which nobody but professional politicians and 
journalists wow ever think of reading. Day after day the Reichstag 
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finds itself without the necessary quorum. Without a doubt it is the 
dullest Parliament in all Europe. Pious mediocrity would seem to stifle 
all initiative in that estimable body, ruffled from time to time by the 
sallies and onslaughts of the proletariate opposition. But things soon 
settle down again, and the Reichstag pursues the even tenour of its way. 
- There is a Chancellor in the German Empire, who with considerable 
astuteness carries out his Royal master’s injunctions while arrogating 
to himself a certain portion of independence and credit; and being 
. himself a man pre-eminently of the golden mean, he seeks before all 
things to keep the middle path, with more or less success. But nobody 
in Germany is deceived, or doubts for a moment that the real Director 
of Affairs, internal and external, is the German Emperor. So much is 
this so that many a: Bismarckian tradition and method have long ago 
been discarded, while in their place has come a policy of personal 
government; of petits soins, small presents, Imperial toasts and auto- 
graph letters, telegrams, acts of courtesy, sporting proposals—in a 
word, where Bismarck would have used the hammer, the reptile Press, 
backstair influence and majestic insolence, modern Germany puts on 
white robes of innocence, tenders an olive branch, descants in melli- 
fluous tones, and seeks to gain influence through the influence of the 
responsible and crowned head of the Empire. Were the Tsar of 
Russia ‘but half so powerful, in all probability there would have been 
no war with Japan. 

Again, the “Bundesrat” or Federal Council is not responsible to the 
Reichstag, or the Chancellor to the “Bundesrat” The Ministers being 
responsible to the Chancellor are not vulnerable, and the Chancellor is 
responsible to the Emperor alone. The Government is irresponsible 
and is perfectly aware of it. The political course is thus frequently 
unstable, because nobody can foresee with any degree of certainty what 
line may not be adopted next; moreover, few people seriously care. 
In one sense the real Government is the Emperor's personal composite 
cabinet. The heads of these respective cabinets propose, His Majesty 

' disposes. In the course of the last ten years a hundred different 
political courses have been adopted. Germans no longer claim to be 
able to follow their country’s policy. The Emperor is building a great 
flect-w{fermans are beginning to enquire: what for? Is it for aggres- 
sive purposes, and if not, wherefore? At one period the Emperor 
spoke a gftat deal of a “Greater Germany.” Has that idea begn 

eabandoned, or are the ships being built to that end? Germans have 
seen the Boers, England, America and Russia in turn buffeted and 
caressed, and they want to know why. They accuse their Emperor of 
“Englanderei,” or subserviency to England, of Byzantinism, of 
philandering with America; but the personal hold on the people is not 
one whit.relaxed. Like the iron hand of Götz von Berlichingen, the 
mailed fist holds allin awe. Ministers are appointed and dismissed at 
the Emperors pleasure; Germans look round and see most of the 
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Emperor’s contemporary companion corps students occupying important 
positions’ in the State, though nobody has ever heard that any one of 
them has ever done anything particular to “acquire merit,” as Kim 
would say. The incumbents of State offices are dependent on His 
Majesty's favour, as are his commanding generals, his ministers and 
servers generally. Socialism the Emperor has dismissed as a “passing 
“phase.” The Emperor rules with, and for, the army. And yet the 
machinery of Government acts, the wheel of the State rotates evenly 
and marks progress. Germans are not easily moved, and so long as 
life is not made too hard for them, are capable of long endurance. Why 
should they object? The laws of “lése-majesté” are elastic and very 
severe. After all, things cannot be altered by Press articles. It ig so. 
Personal rule isnot so bad. It all depends‘on the ruler. And as things 
might be very much worse than they are, Germans have almost come to 
believe in it 

To all students of political institutions this personal rule in Germany 
is all the more interesting because, on the whole, it has proved 
eminently successful. Moreover, the German character likes and 
requires a certain amount of rule. The individual German likes to 
control, and, in turn, to be controlled. When two Germans mneet, the 
one rapidly takes the measurement of the other, and the master mind, 
or spirit, immediately assumes an attitude of superiority over the lesser. 
The spirit of drill permeates all Prussians alike; the only question is; 
Who is to become drill sergeant? So that, humanly speaking, the 
Germans as a people are singularly well adapted to a personal form of 
Government, which, so long as it keeps within the confines of beneyo- 
lent despotism, they in no wise particularly resent or complain of. 
. There is a certain fatalism, too, in the German mind, a feeling of 
resignation that “what is must be,” which, despite the extraordinary 
intuitive gift of criticism so characteristic of the Teutonic genius, stunts 
individuality and saps initiative. Then again politics not being an 
exact science, or even a science at all, the German intellect, which 
naturally inclines to specialisation and abstract thought, is little 
attracted towards it, though most Germans are formidable “Beer 
- “politicians” as the German phrase goes. As a result Germans are, 
politically, curiously uneducated. Honest Michael has no “flat” for 
politics. “Somebody, he is aware, is there to govern; but generally 
speaking, it matters little to him what form of Government that is, or . 
what it does. In this way the rule of ome man in Germany has come 
to be an accepted fact. 

Of course, the Social Democracy is the bitterest opponent of 
despotic rule, however mild, benevolent or even exalted. And in this 
connection it is worth noting that during the last ten years the party 
that is opposed to the existing state of things, has grown to be a force 
of such prodigious power that no Government can any longer afford to 
overlook it. But while the Socialists have gone on year after year 
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increasing their strength, the like cannot be said of any of the other 
historical parties, for the Catholic centre is a religious party and retains 
its position on that score, and with the aid of the old distribution of 
seats. Meanwhile, the Pan-German party, called into being largely 
by the “Imperialism” of the Emperor himself, has arisen, and now 
makes itself audible in the councils of the people. It, too, is discon- 
tented. The Emperor has shown himself to be a lover of peace, and 
Pan-Germans are bitterly disappointed. Instead of predatory 
adventures, the single rule of the Emperor has given Germany peace 
and economic prosperity. That since the acquisition of Kiau-chau not 
one inch of land has been added to the German Empire during the 
present Emperor’ reign is to all Pan-Germans an unpardonable 
offence. If the Socialists have swelled their numbers, so, too, have 
Pan-Germans, who want not only a romantic Emperor, but real 
romance with all its consequences. And so the Anglo-French entente 
has thrown the Pan-German camp into blank dismay. There is some- 
thing overwhelmingly comical in the Pan-German Press outcries that 
“Germany has had to stand by empty-handed, unconsulted, unheeded,” 
while England and France quietly and amicably dispose’ of huge 
portions of the earth, Now is the tje, they exclaim, for Germany to 
go in and snatch what she can. But the ruling spirit of Germany 
makes no sign, and Pan-Germans are left to their own conclusions. 
This feeling of malaise has recently been given wide publicity to by 
a book entitled “The Kaiser,” from the pen of Dr. Liman, Pan-German, 
journalist and biographer of Bismarck; which is the most convincing 
indictment of the present form of Government that has ever appeared 
in the German language. Clearly, and in an excellent style, Dr. 
Liman proceeds to dissect the Emperor's character and subject his 
words and actions to critical study. He finds much inconsequence. 
The Germans, he:says, are growing tired of “Imperial Patriarchism,” 
with which the modern spirit has little in common. The three million 
odd Socialist votes show conclusively the “growing aversion of the 
“masses to the monarchical form of government.” Dr. Liman’s book 
is symptomatic of a good deal of what is agitating modern Germany. 
It is a protest against personal government—ain religion, art, literature 
and “ssience. The point to be noted is that it .is not a Socialist 
complaint, but the work of a full-blooded Pan-German writer of intense 
national dBnvictions) As spokesman of a large class he is willing that 
*the Emperor shall “rule,” but not that the ruler shall transcend the 
limits of jurisdiction fitting to a Royal Mæcenas, and become not merely 
patron, but positively judge, of letters and the fine arts. Thus personal 
government has provoked personal criticism. Nor is this all. It has 
- gone a long way to cultivate and strengthen personal opinion generally. 
This is a remarkable fact which all who have resided in Germany in 
recent years have frequently had occasion to notice. In a word, 
German public opinion is growing. It is growiffg because 
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public opinion finds itself so frequently at variance with that 
of the State. It was in deference to the spontaneous and unprece- 
dented explosion of public opinion in connection with a memorable 
speech of Mr. Chamberlain’s, that Count von Biilow’ in reply made his 
equally memorable “granite” speech. He could not then, without 
seriously jeopardising his position, have spoken otherwise; the public 
was in a serious mood, and, for the first time in things highly political, 
it got its way. 

It would be absurd to talk of any serious discontent in Germany. 
Germans are well ruled, and with all their mute bickerings at the 
existing régime, do not at all feel sure that any radical change would 
accrue to their material advantage. The only fear entertained is that 
some day Germany may be confronted with some grave peril, when the 
all-wisdom of one man, however mighty, may fail to meet the exigencies 
of the moment. There are those, not a few, who view such a 


contingency with serious misgivings. 


THE RELIGION OF THE SCHOOLBOY. 


R WEISSE“ has indeed drawn a gloomy picture of schoolboy 
morahty and religion, and if it were all true his censure 
would be just and most necessary. And yet I venture to think that 
he is unduly pessimistic—the cry which he anticipated. Speaking as a 
schoolboy for schoolboys, I am convinced that we do not deserve many 
of the hard things said of us; and though I admit the justice of many 
other charges, I do not beleve that we are worse, in most respects, 
than the average youth of Great Britain, or that our sense of religion 
is chiefly noteworthy for its incompleteness or even actual non- 
existence, 

It is, of course, too much to expect that a bare assurance will carry 
any conviction with it; but proofs are difficult to obtain or declare, for 
they consist not so much in words and actions as in impressions. 
However, what proofs are recordable, I will record; and, such as they 
are, they may be taken as quite indicative of the general state of 
religion and morality in the minds of average schoolboys. For I 
belong to a public school as great as any, and to a house in it which 
has a bad reputation, even in the school: and yet I have rarely seen 
anything in it to justify Mr. Weisse’s extreme pessimism. Black sheep 
there are in plenty, and where a boy wishes to go wrong he does not 
aim af half measures. But, on the whole, I sincerely believe that the 
majority of boys do care about religion. A boy may not show it,—the 
effect, perhaps, of the oft-quoted “British reserve”: he may often 
tover up his real feelings by “filthiness and foolish talk and jesting, 
“which are not convenient,” but down in his heart of hearts he knows 
the truth, he recognises the true and eternal aim of hfe, and while 
paying lip service to the devil he owns in his soul the King of kings, 
- and only blames the moral cowardice which leads him to dissemble and 
cloak his invincible faith. 

* See “The Religion of the Schoolboy”; by H. V. Weisse. CaxTEMPORARY 
Review, May, 1904. 
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This view may be too optimistic; but the reality falls little short of 
it We must not fall into the mistake of Mdme. Sarah Grand and 
suppose that, because honour is not generally mentioned in con- 
versation, honour has ceased to exist. And yet, perhaps, my contention 
would be more convincing if it could be actually asserted that such 
things were talked of and discussed. Many critics objected to the late 
Dean Farrar’s tales of school life as unnatural because, for one thing,” 
some boys in one book were made to discuss in their playhours the 
characters of the Homeric heroes. Yet those critics were wrong. It 
was pointed out that such discussions did actually take place: and the 
game practice with a difference exists to the present day. A public 
school is the most conservative thing of a conservative kingdom; and 
generation after generation of schoolboys walk in the steps of their 
sires, rarely altering or improving greatly the road on which they 
trudge. So with these discussions ; they are not so frequent, for 
games occupy a larger proportion of spare time ; their character has 
altered, for Homer has less attraction to the present generation than 
to the giants of old: but there now frequently take place arguments 
on religion, pleas for and against usages of the Church, differing 
opinions on the relative merits of different Churches and their doctrines. 
Often have I been present at such arguments; one, for instance, I 
interrupted in the middle, and even after my arrival it raged for two 
‘ hours ona half-holiday afternoon. Crude, maybe, were the conceptions 
of religion, weak the reasoning, bigoted and ignorant the ideas; yet no 

one who was present could deny the earnestness of those informal 
debaters or the sincerity with which they took up arms for their 
own beliefs. 

Nor are such discussions confined to one particular “set”: very 
different in character and position are some of those of whom I have 
heard as taking part in them, or whom I have personally known as 
so doing. One there is, I know, who intends to take Orders; I believe 

' he spends half of his spare time jesting and hearing jests on good and 
bad subjects—the latter usually preponderating—the rest he passes in 
hotly defending High versus Low Church, and demonstrating the 
indubitable doctrine of the Apostolic Succession. Yet he should not 
be condemned as, unfit for a clergyman because of the first trait any 
more than the second proves his entire aptitude for his future career. 
Boys know when they are doing wrong as well as other people ; and if 
they sin, they sin with their eyes open; yet, as in the instance of thee 
boy mentioned above, the sin comes from the mouth and not the heart ; 
it is easier to float apparently with the stream than to attempt the feat, 
sometimes impossible, of rowmg against the tide; and where defence 
of the right, #27 placed, would only meet with scorn and failure, it is 
foolish—such is the perhaps rather ignoble creed of boyhood—not to 
take amusement as it comes, and show practical piety when that too is 
necessary @nd useful. 
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There is, however, one point on which Mr. Weisse speaks, and, most 
rightly, speaks very strongly, iz, mattention at the Sunday services. I 
would certainly not hesitate to say that hardly a tenth of the congrega- 
tion in our chapel really attend to the services—I speak, of course, 
solely of the boys present. Such inattention cannot be too stroagly 
condemned, for, of course, ıt destroys all the good which chapel services 
should bring. And yet it is easy to find excuses. Mr. Weisse mentions 
a boy who could not remember the Lord’s Prayer except when set to 
music: I think it would be the exception here to find any who have 
been in the school some little time who do not know off by heart almost 
every prayer in the Prayer Book. This excellent result is not due to 
close attention, nor yet to compulsory learning as repetition. No, the 
prayers sink slowly, a word at a time, into a seemingly inattentive 
brain, a brain busied far away with other thoughts, but which still 
retains enough wakefulness and vitality to receive unconsciously every- 
thing that is said. It is little encouragement to attention to know every 
prayer, to be sure that, whatever the season, the services, except for 
psalms and hymns, will be exactly the same, read over with exactly 
the same monotonous kind of droning indifference. To hear the Litany 
read through every Sunday morning without any music to fix one’s 
attention on the words, and to have two other services that day, both 
the same, save that one ends with a sermon and one with part of ‘the 
Communion Service, to have all this for thirty-eight Sundays in the year 
is enough to make any one wonder whether, after all, we are not using 
the “vain repetition ” so sternly rebuked in the heathen out of whom 
our Chyrch was formed. One cannot blame boys for looking upon these 
services with indifference, almost as mere preventives of having a whole 
Sunday free. In most schools the case is the same, and often the 
dreary horror of those Sunday chapels is such that most boys prefer the 
hard work of an ordinary whole school day to the ease and idleness, as 
regards work, of the Day of rest. 

It is this that should be changed. Some churches by music touch 
the heart through the ear; some by the pulpit appeal through the ear 
and eye alike ; but public schools seem rarely to solicit the aid of such 
artificial stimulants of religion. Perhaps it would be better if they did; 
but false conservatism keeps up the tradition of years, and few things, 
even though excellent, can avail ought against tradition But if 
inattentiom be universal, it needs a remedy, and it would be well to 
consider whether such a remedy cannot be found by having fewer 
services and infusing greater vitality into those that are held. What 
can be thought of a system which, # might almost seem, deliberately 
breeds in the boys such a desire to get out of the very chapel that the 

headmaster was once compelled to request the school to remain 
` kneeling “in silent prayer” for a few moments at the end of a service, 
and not to rush up at once, “as such a course would be more reverent”? 
Yet that the fault does not lie in the boys’ religion seems tê be shown 
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by this fact ; at the same school it is possible to attend Holy Communion 
once a week before the early morning service, or once a month after 
the mid-day service; and though going to the early service means 
forfeiting the extra hour of bed which distinguishes Sunday from other 
morkings, and is always so highly prized, yet of the three hundred odd 
who are confirmed at least fifty or sixty—that is about 20 per cent— 
prefer to attend that service regularly under no compulsion or shadow 
like to compulsion. I cannot think that this shows that the mind of 
the schoolboy has little care for religion. 

I am, in fact, sure that the average schoolboy is by no means 
irreligious, but it also seems certain that his moral education is not 
nearly sufficiently provided for. A boy’s mind is very impressionable, 
and the result produced by a good sermon is often exceedingly great ; l 
yet how often do boys hear a good sermon at a public school? Usually 
the preachers are those masters of the school who are in Orders, and, 
as a general rule these men, undoubtedly clever as they are, read out a 
well-written and smoothly-fowing essay of their own composition. 
The essays could scarcely be honoured with the name of sermons, 
They are not seldom dull and uninteresting, and what merit they 
possess is too often obscured by bad delivery, so that they only waste 
time, as far as their effect is concerned. I remember hearing one 
master say of another’s sermon, “That sermon was beautiful, really 
“beautiful! If only he could learn to deliver it properly! What a 
“pity he does not go and take lessons from some fourth-rate drunken 
“London actor!” Yet solely because of the way it was read, probably 
not twenty of the congregation perceived the beauty of it But the 
very reading of sermons should be discouraged. Every man could 
learn to preach extempore very easily. J am told that Roman Catholic 
priests are not ordained unless they do so well, and some such course 
as this should be taken by our Church. An extempore sermon, with all 
its faults, seems to come straight from the heart, it is much more 
convincing, much more impressive. In many professions extempore 

speaking is a necessity; if it were only so in the Church, how much 
better would it be! For boys, at all events, it would quicken and keep 
alive the sense of religion which still exists, though perhaps it is rather 
enfeebled and blunted by the lack of properly effective admonitiom and 
instruction. 

sI do not think schoolboy religion is dead yet. It issmot even 
sleeping. It still lurks in the mind’s recesses, half afraid to come out,* 
half ashamed to remain hidden. But it is a potent factor in the life at 
school, and helps to make that life less degraded, more elevated than 
it is sometimes considered. That the life is in many ways morally 
uncivilised cannot be denied. Evil comes in here as everywhere, and 
often in a more repulsive form; yet religion is still able to resist it and 
keep the majority free from the practice, if not the knowledge, of the 
evil. Suclfat least is my opinion; and I make no pretence to be more 
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than an average boy; I have wished to keep equally far from being 
unduly self-complacent as from seeming hypocritically humble. If my. 
view is as unreasonably optimistic as Mr, Weisse’s is pessimistic, it.is 
quite unintentionally so. I have only tried to show that it is not 
‘altogether true that schoolboy religion is non-existent, and inthis 
object I have hoped that the truth, and only the truth, will speak for 
itself. For which reason I will attempt no defence or palliation of that 
almost wholly iniquitous virtue—schoolboy “honour.” 


A SCHOOLBOY. ° 


MAURUS JOKAI AND THE HISTORICAL 
NOVEL. 


N the sth of May the world read the news of the death of 
Hungary’s greatest writer and patriot, who was borne to his 
rest amid the mourning of an entire nation. Amud all the fierce 
struggles and quarrels which have distracted Hungary’ since 1848, all 
parties have been at one in their admiration of Jokai. The changes in 
thought and in life, which have transformed the world during the last 
half century, have never released Hungarians from the wand of the 
enchanter. New schools of literature have flowered and faded, impres- 
sionists, realists, psychologists and disillusionists have invaded the 
realms of romance and sentiment only to strengthen and perpetuate his 
influence. Yet the news of hig death left England unmoved. In this 
country the public seems to starve and pant for the illusions, the 
memones, the examples of romance and history. Few novels are 
complete without a glimpse of some historical character in the back- 
ground, and even comic opera loves occasionally to weave its farce 
around some great name or presence of the past. Even when our 
novelists treat of modern times they often prefer to place their scenery 
in some imaginary country in order to obtain the setting and the 
character of romance. Most of the heroes wear uniforms, most of the ` 
heroines delight to gird on the swords of their latter-day knights.) Why, 
then, has the death of the greatest living romanticist awakened so little 
interest or comment in England? It may be true, indeed, S that the 
probability of happy translation varies inversely with the greatness of ° 
the writer. Some of Jokai’s novels have found favour with English 
readers, but his popularity could not be set in competition with the other 
great foreign masters Dumas runs in-sixpenny editions, and 
Sienckiewicz was the comet of a season. Yet in “A Christian but a 
“Roman” Jokai rivals “Quo Vadis” on its own ground. The 
Hungarian certainly does not yield to the Pole in vigour of description 
or vividnes8 of imagination, while he surpasses him in dramatic force. 
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Yet this is a brief tale, the merest trifle flung off from Jokai’s 
inexhaustible pen, but the foam on the surface of a mighty river. 

It would seem indeed that the explanation lies in the spirit and 
character of the romance affected by England and by the Continent. 
There have, in fact, always been two main streams of romance, though 
in their course they have sometimes met and blended, only to separate 
again, The difference is most clearly seen in the two earliest of the 
romanticists, Byron and Scott. The gloomy corsairs and wild-eyed 
Giaours of the one soon routed the chivalrous knights and gentle moss 
troopers of the other. The one embodied the modern spirit of revolt 
in his pictures of the past; the other sought the spirit of beauty and 
chivalry and romance in a bygone time. The one found his own fiery 
passions and ambitions in the middle ages, the other found 


Old loves, old aspirations, and old dreams, 
More beautiful for being old and gone. 


The one is the poet of Hope, of Freedom, of Revolt; the other the 
creator of romances idealised and rendered more beautiful by their 
remoteness and contrast with the present. England, calm in the 
possession of political liberties and in the consciousness of national 
unity, has favoured the school of Scott, which creates tapestries dimly 
pictured with memories of the loves and the wars of old The 
Continent has, as a whole, followed Byron, who is still, outside his own 
country, the great leader of the romantic movement, the sublime genius 
who revealed a new world glowing with colour, with poetry and 
splendour. 

The historical novel forms the largest arena in which these two 
types can contend or be reconciled. There we can distinguish between 
the Revolutionary and Retrospective schools of Romance. As in all 
such divisions there is logical incompleteness, for ships alone can be 
built in water-tght compartments. Thus Dumas belongs to both 
schools, though more retrospective than revolutionary. - Victor Hugo 
is undoubtedly the latter, though not without leanings towards the 
former school. The novels of Scott and of Jokai afford the best instance 
of the difference and the union of these tendencies “Waverley” is 
inst@ct with the poetry of time and of the past, this is its gospel and 
message. To recall the heroic struggle of the clans, the patriarchal 
simplietyrof the old Highland life, the pathos of its glorious fall, isein 

eitself enough. But Jokai wrote “The Baron’s Sons” to stir the passions 
of living men, to show the heroism of the men of 1848, to awaken the 
national feeling by memories of those stirring times. It is a text-book 
for the future based on records of the present, and so in a less or 
greater degree are all his novels. Bygone ages chiefly interest him 
in so far as they present not a picture, but a message to the men of 
to-day. In truth, the mask of history has two profiles, one turned 
towards the past, the other towards the future, both equalfy romantic. 
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But for Scott the preservation of a tradition or a memory was enough ; 
Jokai demanded from the past both inspiration and hope. 

The revolutionary school has had many pupils, but none so earnest, 
so typical, so versatile as the great Hungarian. Nor is it hard to under- 
stand this if we think for a moment of his life and his history. Bom 
in 1826, his first memories were of the Holy Alliance, of the tyranny of 
Metternich, of the oppression and degradation of his country. Few 
nations are more full of intense national feelmg, of passionate hope, of 
chivalrous enthusiasm than the Hungarians, and of them Jokai was the 
most typical. The ideals of the French Revolution were still alive, 
and Liberty was still a religion, with the glow, the passion, and the 
inspiration of faith, In 1848 a wave of revolution spread over'Europe 
to its remotest bounds, sparing only England and Russia. Jokai and 
his friend, the great poet Petdéfi, flung in their lot with the revolutionists, 
and serving the cause both with sword and pen, showed alike the 
triumphs and despair of the patriots. Rosa Laborfalvi—Hungary’s 
greatest tragic actress—was married to Jokai in August, 1848, at the 
stormy outburst of the Pesth Revolution When the rebellion was 
crushed, Jokai, who had been literary adviser to Kossuth, and the editor 
of the chief revolutionary paper, was proscribed as an outlaw. For 
months he wandered in the swamps and forests with a price on his 
head and Austrian troops in pursuit. For a moment the gallows-rope 
was round his neck, but he was saved by the devotion of his wife. The 
companion of most of his wanderings, she came forward and at the 
last moment bribed an official with her jewels and inserted her 
husband’s name in a formal list of pardons. Afterwards Jokai remained 
in concealment in the vast forest of Tordona till the advent of better 
days. “I have supported all the disasters destiny can inflict,” he wrote 
of this stormy time. At the very dawn of manhood he had endured 
and expetienced enough to provide themes for his numberless 
romances, Henceforward, for nearly twenty years the oppressive policy 
of the Government forbade any open political agitation. Jokai set to 
work to keep alive the national spirit by awaking enthusiasm for its 
history, by dwelling on the glorious past, by preaching an inextinguish- 
able hope. Nothing could have been more effective than the vehicle 
of romance. Political pamphlets or articles would have been 
condemned, but the Austrian Government could not fathom or check 
this more subtle and indefinable influence. Just as the herewes, the 
strivings, and the yearnings of Elizabeth’s England are reflected ine 
Shakespeare, even so Jokai mirrored the aspirations, the desires and the 
resolves of his nativeland. Déak did no more than he for the indepen- 
dence of his country. The one showed the Austrian bureaucrats that 
his countrymen were irreconcilable and dangerous unless in possession 
of the liberties they craved. The influence of the other is written in the 
psychology of thousands strengthened in their devoted love of country 
and of racé by the memories and the passions awakened in his pages. 
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From 1867 onward Jokai engaged in active political life and sat in 
Parliament, where he was distinguished by his debating skill, his wit, 
ease and good nature. In politics a moderate Liberal, he was, though 
never in office, often a strong support to ministers. The editor of several 
journals, his political articles often had great effect, for his attitude was 
always that of a disinterested patriot. Nor must the influence of his 
personal character be forgotten. Adored by his countrymen for his 
literary gifts, he furnished an example worthy of the highest admira- 
tion. Pure in life and of the kindhest and most generous disposition, 
he was utterly unspoilt by the favours of fortune. As simple in his 
tastes as versatile in his gifts, he was to the end the truest and noblest 
type of a man of letters, 

In Hungary Joka: occupied the position of dictator of literature, as 
absolute as Johnson or Sainte-Beuve. In Europe he was the greatest 
representative of the romantic school since the death of Victor Hugo. 
What then are the characteristics of his style and his method, and 
how has he transformed or improved upon the historical novels of his 
predecessors? Is historical romance to be retrospective or revolutionary 
in its aims and method? To answer the last question was simple 

-for a man with the passionate patriotism of Jokai It was both, the 
past’ and the present were not divided but living. In his 
preaching of the doctrines of nationalism Jokai leaned most to the 
revolutionary school. Yet at the same time he was a man of poetic 
insight and power, and an idealist of the highest and noblest order. 
The result was that he succeeded in transfiguring not only the past 
but the present. His novels of the days of 1848, which describe modern 
life, are full of heroes and heroines as romantic and chivalrous as 
those of Scott. The three qualities which he declared the novelist 
should possess were memory, imagination and judgment. Memory 
recalled the deeds of the great men of old, imagination recreated the 
past and transformed the present Both these qualities Jokai 
possessed in a high degree, but in judgment he was often at fault, Full 
of originality, vigour, exuberance and vitality, his pen flowed with 
inexhaustible ease. He has been well termed the greatest of 
improvisatort, and in the number of his works he has exceeded every 
novelist of the world except Bakin, the great romancer of Japan. More 
extraordinary still, his work is seldom careless or slovenly, and certainly 
neverdeeing in vigour. This power of improvisation and fluency came 

eto him from many causes, chiefly from his constant work on the Press 
and from his habit of writing as if he were speaking. This practice, 
which is sometimes also seen in Thackeray, lends a delightful ease and 
naturalness to the style but at the expense of finished expression, and 
the result is often diffuseness and prolixity. As with Thackeray, the 
novels of Jokai are sometimes episodical, and the beads seem to conceal 
the threads on which they are strung. But here Jokai has often been 
wronged. Each scene is so extraordinarily dramatic that*it obscures 
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its own connection with the previous one. So great is the speed with 
which the reader is carried over each waterfall that he ascribes every- 
thing to the formation of the declivity and nothing to the foroe of the 
stream itself. A second reading will always show that the continuity 
and connection are greater than at first supposed, for the reason that 
they have been present to the author’s mind, though the speed at which 
he wrote did not allow him to emphasise them to the reader. 

His novels deal chiefly with two types of subject, first those which 
are purely historical, and then those which sketch in broad outline the 
national characteristics of Hungary, the novels dealing with the genre, 
the life and the manners of his countrymen. In the purely historical 
novel Jokai displayed the most unique and original features of his 
genius, his wild imagmation, his savage strength, his extraordinarily 
dramatic and vivid realisation of the past. The world around him— 
Hungary, Russiaand Turkey—breathed more romance and imagination 
than did the Highlands to Scott, or France to Dumas. And as he 
had an entirely new field before him, so local colour and historical know- 
ledge were on his side. He was as learned in history and legend as 
Scott himself, since whose day the resources of learning had 
immensely increased. Just as Scott was at his best in dealing with 
Scotland in the seventeenth century, so was Jokai in his novels of 
that period in Hungarian history. But Jokai was more ambitious than 
either Scott or Dumas. The one was usually content with just making 
his characters introdtce and bow to the great historical personages, 
and sketching the hero of his story as one who reproduced the desires 
and aspirations of the age. Dumas boldly brought the great men 
on to his stage, but was forced to invent the scenes in which they 
figured. Jokai was more fortunate, for his knowledge was greater, 
and the dullest history of the great men and events of Hungary and 
Transylvania is full of astonishing and incredible adventures. Hence 
in some of his great romances he endeavoured to compose a complete 
picture of the age, in which tendencies, feelings, events and great 
personages were all portrayed with fidelity. In his hands history 
became romance and romance history. The most perfect expression 
of his daring attempt is to be found in “Erdély Arany-Kora,”™ and its 
brilliant sequel, “Térok Világ Magyarorsz4gan.”t Here the relatéons 
of Turkey with Hungary and Transylvania are drawn with a 
masterly hand. The subtle Teleki and the indolent Apa, the 
grasping Turkish pashas, the chivalrous Tékoly, Banfi the patriot, 
and Zülfikar the renegade, all are true types of the age. 
Kemeny sits idly over his wine whilst his princedom is 
weighed in the balance, Apafi, his successor, passes his time 
mending clocks and watching the stars, whilst the Sultan resolves 
on his doom. Only Banfi sees the coming danger, and with his death 
we feel the end at hand. Yet the sequel prolongs the story with almost 


* “Midst th8 Wild Carpathians.” English Edition. t+ “Slaves of the Padishab.” 
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equal vigour and force, and explains the position of Transylvania, 
hating Austria and Turkey alike, now inclining to one, now to the other. 
All the dangers and the trials seem as close and as terrible to us as toa 
contemporary. We are present at the very councils where the destinies 
of the nation are decided. Itis a triumph of historical romance that the 
reader is as much interested in the fate of a country as in the career 
of a fictitious hero. And how marvellous is the wealth of incident 
showing the life of the period in all its varied shapes! How living, 
too, are the battle pictures; we hear the clash of blade on blade, the 
roaring of guns, the war-cries and groans of the dying. How Homeric 
are the combats between Banfi and the giant negro, Ladislas Rakocry 
and the standard bearer, Feriz Beg and Teleki! Beside these Scott’s 
finest efforts seem mild and tame, but faint and cold outlines compared 
with the gorgeous hues of Jokai. 

Perhaps no other efforts of Jokai are quite as great as these in 
describing* the history of a whole period and blending its great move- 
ments into the scheme of a romance with such unequalled success. But in 
many others he triumphs over astonishing difficulties with almost equal 
skill A number of his romances are concerned with Turkish history, 
and’ here his wild imagination has ful’ play. Already in “Erdély 
“Arany-Kora” he had described the bower of Azrael, the beautiful 
odalisque, and the extravagances of her love for Feriz Beg in the true 
spirit of sensuous Oriental passion. All the spirit of the Arabian nights 
seems to have revived in one or two of these great romances, in its glow 
and colour and movement. The fiery passions, the contrast of poor and 
rich, the insecurity of pasha and sultan, the grim ferocity and savagery 
of the East are all treated in matchless style. Jokai is no enemy to the 
Turk, he sees in him chivalrous instincts, though often warped or mis! 
directed, a man of like passions with other men, not a grotesque 
monster. We are told the Hungarians are in origin Asiatic, and 
it is certain that no Western mind has ever interpreted the East to 
us with such imaginative insight and brilliancy as Jokai. And just as 
he has succeeded in his presentment of the Turk, so has he with the 
Russian. “The Green Book” is a marvellous description of Russia 
under Alexander, with its impracticable idealists and sentimental con- 
spimgtors, its moujiks dumb with misery and famine, and the tragic 
impotence of its heroic, lonely Czar. None of the great Russian 
noveligig-have given a more vivid realisation of their past history. But 
in spite of all his daring ventures into the life of other lands, Jokai is 
always at his best in his descriptions of Hungary, of its trials and its 
sufferings, of its heroisms and its undaunted national spirit. 

More revolutionary than retrospective, Jokai often thought of the 
present whilst writing of the past. Yet such was his insight and 
imagination that he commits few anachronisms. In England everyone 


* Victor Hugo alone and in a single instance has achieved a task of similar ’ 
difficulty—in tre-Vingt-Treize. e 
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knows the type of novelist who is content with dressing up his figures 
in patches, putting them into sedan-chairs, and placing “prodigious” 
and “vastly well” and “Oh, la!” in their mouths. The mere clothes 
of history are thus adopted for purposes of romance. From such a 
vice, though much tempted by his pomt of view, Jokai 1s almost 
entirely free. Pretty Michal trembles before the witch, jolly Simplex 
the trumpeter believes he 1s delivered from the brigands by the direct 
“and special intervention of God. Valentine Kalondai cannot decide 
‘between two courses, so he goes into battle. “God will wound me if I 
“am to take this one, and save me if I take that.” These characters 
live and think with their age, and have its manners, morals and spirit. 

. What a glass in which to discern the manners and environment of a 
nation is Hungary! There are Transylvania and the majestic 
Carpathians, every peak and forest of which reeks with romance and 
legend. There is Hungary proper, with its savage, solitary steppes, its 
wild strains of gipsy music, its folklore and its memories, its generous, 
passionate people. Jokai was above everything a patriot, and reflected 
with inimitable skill every side of the national life. He loved the 
people and the scenery of his native land just as much as Scott, and yet 
he was never one who turned from the present to the past with a sigh. 
In “Egy Magyar Nabob’* he painted with a master’s hand the 
rollicking life of the country magnates of the early 19th century, their 
coarse pleasures, their geniality, their good humour. The little incidents 
of country hfe, the horse-races, the village-fairs, the processions, the 
feasts are all inimitably sketched. In such cases Jokai’s unique and 
inexhaustible humour has full play, and seems to carry with it a gust 
of fresh, wholesome air, sweeping away all the refined and delicate 
atmospheres of a later age. In his genre scenes all the humour without 
the coarseness of Dutch paintings is visible. Characterisation is never 
with him the main point, but it is often strong, though seldom subtle. 
His force of imagination enables him to invest the commonest incidents 
with interest in the series of novels which deal with the social and 
political position of modern Hungary. No romanticist was ever so daring 
in his descriptions of the present. Subjects which would apparently be 
hopeless, even for realists, are used by him as vehicles for romamce. 
Coal-mines and the Stock Exchange, science lectures and musical 
soirées, Parliamentary elections and journeys on the railway, these are 
some of the subjects with which his novels deal, and which become 
picturesque in his hands) He becomes at times a sort of Victor Hugo 
in style and skill, and a Dickens in subject, In descriptive power he 
has admittedly few rivals, and is always at his best in his pictures of 
nature. The descriptions of the Gates of the Danube in “Timar’s Two 
“Worlds,” of the Carpathians and the primeval forests in “Az Arany 
“Ember,” are as fervent, impassioned and marvellous in their effects as 
anything ingRuskin. Last of all we must mention his incomparable 

* A Hungarian Nabob. 
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accounts of the Revolution of 1848, in which he played so conspicuous 
apart. None but an eye-witness and a genius could so have depicted 
the exaltation, the sacrifices, the triumphs, and the despair of that 

What, then, is Jokai’s place in world-literature? After every 
deduction and allowance, he.can hardly be said to rank much below 
Scott. or Dumas or Victor Hugo in the domain of historical romance. 
He is too passionate and poetic, too revolutionary and bizarre ever to 
become really popular in England. The world in which he lived and 
which he painted can never be fully intelligible in this country, until we 
develop a less resolutely insular and occidental tone.’ Till then, 
Jokai’s faults will be more obvious than his virtues, his occasional coarse- 
ness, his sensibility, his diffuseness will always stand in the way of our 
appreciation. But the more he is read and studied in this country, the 
more we shall be astounded at his extraordinary vigour and daring, his 
versatility, his dramatic force, his simple charm and inexhaustible 
humour. ‘Though in a sense the last of the romanticists, he was 
completely original in thought, subjects.and treatment. His elemental 2 
force made him an influence throughout Europe, even when ‘he was 
almost the sole representative of his school, To say more than this 
would be useless, for it serves alike to mark his historical importance 
and his literary genius. 


H. W. V. TEMPERLEY. 


THE EXTINCTION OF THE LONDONER. 


T is now nearly twenty years since Dr. James Cantlie made a 
momentous and terrible declaration concerning the rapidity with 
which any class of perpetual town-dwellers will become extinct 
Speaking at the Parkes Museum of Hygiene, on January 27, 1885, he 
declared that during the whole course of his experience he had never 
discovered a family completely London in birth and living, which had 
survived into the third generation. He had met a few individuals who 
were completely town-bred save for one country grandparent. The 
appearance of these persons showed only too completely how 
destructive the town is to human life He described these pitiful 
survivors to his audience—narrow-jawed, bloodless, and preternaturally 
solemn in expression. So astounding a revelation as this did not pass 
without comment, but strangely enough no organised effort seems to 
have been made to discover whether Dr. Cantlie’s experience among 
a small portion of the denizens of London was typical of the whole 
population, or whether it was not by chance more gloomy than an entire 
statement of the facts would warrant. Before the Royal Commission 
which met last year to inquire into the physical deterioration of Scottish 
children, Dr, Cantlte repeated his statement with the added forcé of 
twenty years of mpened experience. He declared that the only serious 
objéctions raised against his statement came from those people who 
considered themselves to be third generation Londoners. In those 
cases in which the claim was made out, Dr. Cantlie discovered that 
though they were indeed of the third generation so far as birth was con- 
cerned, the objectors had lived a considerable length of time away from 
London, or had spent regular vacations in the country. By his own 
definition a Londoner is one “whose parents and grandparents were 
“born, brought up, and lived in the urban area, and who, himself or 
“herself, was born, brought up, and lived in London, and whose only 
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“notion of the country or the seaside is an occasional run on a bank- 
“holiday.” Not finding anybody who could be placed in this rigid 
category, Dr. Cantlie omitted the grandparents from his definition. 
But, whether the first or the second definition be adopted, it will be 
evident that none of those who cavilled at his statement could include 
themselves ın the strict class of Londoners. 

It becomes increasingly surprising that no investigations have been 
made to check or to confirm Dr. Cantlie’s smister conclusion. From 
an outside view the matter does not present any great difficulties A 
man or woman is usually secretive as to the details of his or her own 
life, but few persons would carry their caution so far as to refuse 
information to a friend as to the birthplaces of their parents and grand- 
parents. It might therefore have been expected that a comparatively 
small number of doctors in the longer settled districts of London could 
have collected enough data to prove a valuable auxiliary to the careful 
researches of Dr. Canthe. This does not appear to have been done. 
Perhaps there has been a difficulty about the birthplaces of the grand- 
parents, for modern civilisation ıs not the soil to bring forth family 
trees. In the full life of the present and the growing clamour of the 
future the echoes of the past die rapidly away. Notwithstanding, it’ 
must happen in very many cases that the gossip of the women-folk 
keeps in existence enough faint shreds of family history to elicit the 
birthplaces of the third preceding generation. At any rate, in those 
districts which contain a distinct population and a more or less 
hereditary trade, these possible sources of uncertainty become reduced. 
Such a population as the Huguenot settlers in Spitalfields suggests 
itself as an example for first experiment. For nearly twenty years 
there has been no serious attempt to rebut the statement of Dr. 
Cantlie. It, therefore, holds the field and must be accepted without 
reserve for want of further evidence. But our duty does not end with 
a mere acceptance. The matter must be put as nearly as possible in its 
right proportions, and the situation thus indicated must seriously be 
faced. Three questions appeal for immediate answer, even though 
that reply can only be the widest approximation. It must be asked :— 
(1) How great a loss of potential life does this extinction of the third- 
getteration Londoner indicate? (2) What are the causes of this 
extinction? and (3) To what extent does this extinction demand a 
refoPidf current legislation and a re-statement of current sociological 
theories? 

To take the first question Ata hasty view it might appear that Dr. 
Cantlie’s law entails an enormous rate of direct death or of life 
prevention. For upwards of sixty years two-thirds of London’s 
population has been London-born, and those of us who are not used 
to think mathematically might regard the whole of this two-thirds as 
doomed inevitably to see the disappearance of their race within the 
span of their own lives Such a view, however, altogetRer overlooks 
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the effect of the continual country immigration. Country people inter- 
marry with London-born people, and produce families of mingled town 
and country blood. The rapidity with which this intermingling 
proceeds is probably little suspected by those who have not taken the 
trouble to work out the matter in detail. For convenience of subse- 
quent comparison, Dr. Cantlie’s statement as to the condition of affairs 
may be expressed in a table :— 


I. Distribution of London People according to own Birth and 
Birth of Ancestors. (Dr. Cantlie’s Assumption.) 


London born, both parents London, all grandparents 
London ... ie Si see des sis 
London bom, both parents London, one grandparent 
country .. we P a small fraction of x per cent. 
London born, all other grades of parentage and 
grandparentage ... ae shy ‘ise ... 66.6 per cent, 
Country born, with country ancestry fee a 33-3 per cent 


o per cent. 





TOTAL ase ees 100.0 





The last percentage is taken from the census returns, and has remained 
very roughly at that level since 1850, being somewhat lower earlier in 
the century. 

It is not possible to obtain the full sigmficance of this table unless 
it be compared with others. First it must be set against a perfectly 
ideal condition ; that 1s to say, where town and country people are of 
equal vigour in every respect, so that they intermarry freely between 
themselves, have the same marriage rate, and the same number of 
equally vigorous children to each marriage. This condition has never 
occurred—perhaps it never could occur. But it must be considered if 
we wish to measure how far London Town departs from such perfec- 
tion. Taking it thus, the marrying of the first generation of people`in 
London, of whom one-third are from the country, two-thirds of the 
town, would produce families in which the proportion of those where 
a London husband was wedded to a London wife was four-ninths ; in 
four-ninths either one or other of the couple would be country Born ; 
and in one-ninth, both husband and wife would be country folk. When 
the children of these marriages had grown to maturity there #eald be 
a population of four-ninths of London parentage; four-ninths of 
mixed ; and one-ninth of country parentage. Meanwhile the immigra- 
tion of country-born people would have continued so as to maintain its 
proportion unaltered at one-third. Consequently, to this population 
a number half as large again must be added to obtain the total popula- 
tion in London. This gives a corrected proportion for the second 
generation as follows:—London-bom, of pure London parentage, 
8-27ths, of nearly one-third; Londoners, of mixed parentage, 8-27ths, 
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or nearly one-third; London-born, of completely country parentage, 
2-27ths ; countrymen, 9-27ths, or one-third. 

In a similar, but more complicated manner, these mixed races will 
intermarry to produce a third generation; and here again to the 
population so produced must be added a proportion to represent the 
steady immigration from the country. The results appear at once in the 
following table :— 


II. Ideal Distribution of London People according to Birth. 
London-born, both parents London, all grandparents 





London ... .. 5.8 per cent. 
London-born, both parents London, or one grandparent 
country ... II.7 per cent. 
London-born, ‘both parents Tondo Bo: to four 
grandparents country ... soa) “Taz 
London-born, one parent country, wo to four 49.2 per cent. 
grantiparents country ... ees 29.7 
London-born, both parents country and of 
country ancestry .. ey £9 
Country-bom, with country ancestry =i wee 33-3 per cent 
TOTAL .,. ik oud 100.0 per cent. 





It is readily apparent that the effect of the country influx has extended 

far outside the limits of the exclusively country class. It has left a 

bare six per cent. of the origmal number unaffected, though the pro- 

portion of London born still remains at two-thirds of the whole city 
people. 

Here, then, is a first standard ‘ee comparison, which indicates roughly 
that Dr. Cantlie’s law entails the disappearance of six persons—the 
third-generation Londoners—out of every possible hundred persons in 
the town, and of nearly twelve persons who have only one country 
grandparent. When it becomes necessary to adapt this table to the 
actual condition of life in London a host .of complications arise. 
Various qualifications and allowances have to be made which would . 
entail a tedious calculation even if all of them were known; but since 
thewalues of many of them have never been calculated, and could not 
be deduced from any existing data, the problem becomes impossible of 
exachear even moderately exact solution. A few of them may be 
shortly indicated. For instance, it is highly probable that free inter- 
marriage does not exist: the Londoner will usually marry a fellow 
Londoner, while the country immigrant mates with a girl whose 
tongue has the tang of dialect or one who is not far removed from 
that condition. This will tend to raise the proportion of pure-bred 
Londoners by limiting its intermixture with country strains. Forces 
tending in the opposite direction would, however, prove the stronger. 
The more vigorous countryman has probably the higher rate of fertility, 
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not yet having learnt the sophistications of the town. The death-rate 
among the children of these unions will be most likely lower than in 
the London offspring, owing to a greater initial energy and lack of 
vitiation. Throughout life, too, the period of death would be longer 
deferred. Unfortunately, on none of these pomts can there be more 
than a happy guess at truth or a precarious indirect method of 
determination. 

In the table which follows the effect upon the distribution of 
London population is shown when certain arbitrary assumptions are 
made as to intermarrying, fertility, and death-rate of the townsman as 
compared with the countryman. By comparing it with the two 
preceding tables a famt, and perhaps not altogether imaginary, 
conception may be obtained as to the manner in which the second- 
generation Londoner disappears from the baleful clamour of the streets 
without leaving behind him any who can call him father. In this . 
case any intermixture which may have occurred previous to the first 
generation has been neglected for the sake of the greater simplicity. 

Primarily, it is well to consider what would happen if London 
parentage entailed an actual decrease of children from the marriage. 
Taking an arbitrary value, not altogether absurd, it may be assumed, 
for the purpose of building an illustrative table, that the fact of 
one parent being London-bor will diminish the average size of the 
family by one-eighth, two parents by one-quarter. By Galton’s law of 
heredity the four grandparents, if they were all London-bom, would 
transmit to their grandchildren a degree of sterilisation half as great 
as the two parents—in other words, each grandparent would diminish 
the family by one-thirty-second from the normal The death-rate 
would thus vary from the normal in the case of country parentage and 
ancestry to a value only five-eighths as great where the ancestry was 
three generations London. On this principle table IIL shows a great 
drop in the earlier categories, and a corresponding increase in the later 
or country-derived. 


Ul. Distribution showing effect of lower London fertility. 
London-born, both parents London, all grandparents 


London ... A s we ase ... 3.8 per cent. 
London-born, both parents London, one grandparent oad 
x country ... we eee oe wee ... 9.3 per cent 
London-born, both parents London, two to four = 


grandparents country ... se 
London-bom, one parent country, two to four 53.6 per cent. 
grandparents country ... E e. 3L6 
London-bom, both parents country, and of 


12.4 





country ancestry ... on 9.6 
Country-born, with country ancestry os ses 33-3 per cent 
TOTAL saè ate on 100.0 per cent. 
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The unrestrained effect of this differential birth-rate would thus 
ultimately cause a marked preponderance of the more countrified of 
the town-dwelling blends. 

A consideration of the difference resulting from higher London 
death-rates will produce a table identical with the preceding, if the 
simpler form of the death increase be taken and the same proportions 
adhered to. For in its simplest essence an increased death-rate has 
the same effect as a diminished birth-rate—it lessens the number of 
people who attain marriageable age. A table to show the distribution 
would therefore be the replica of that given above, since for the time it 
is considered that an increase in death-rate acts evenly over all members 
of a class. In actual practice it is probable that the London-induced 
excéss of deaths acts more at certain ages than at others. Such a 
consideration could only be dealt with ina comprehensive treatise, and 
must be neglected in a suggestive essay which is all that this article 
can pretend to be. So far, all that has been dealt with is the manner 
in which the mingling of town and country people will elevate the 
total mass of Londoners by mixing the unvitiated stock with the 
larger mass of deteriorating population. As to the extent to which 
this occurs, no estimate has been advanced, since there is no know- 
ledge to work upon. A few standards have been set up with which the 
actual facts, when obtained, may be compared. 

The second question as to the cause of this deterioration is even 
vaguer in its answer than the first. Certain undoubted causes may be 
suggested, but the proportion which each plays in producing the 
melancholy result can hardly be guessed at. For the purpose of this 
enquiry the physical degeneration of townspeople must be sharply 
defined from their assumed sterility, for the two phenomena do not 
always work together as cause and effect. Both in natural history and 
in social experience examples can be recalled where a species or class 
has decreased in merely physical vigour while it has increased, or at 
any rate remained constant, in reproductive power. It is just conceiv- 
able that in the future it will be possible to revive the fertility of the 
town race, while it may prove impossible to prevent a steady weakening 
in the physical powers of the individual A further knowledge of 
physiology and psychology may perhaps show that muscular and bony 
wealhess is the price which must be paid inevitably for greater mental 
energy. Just as the civilised man is a poor creature physically compared 
with Tie gorilla, so it may be that the brainier man of the future will 
be puny compared with the country-dweller of to-day. The analogy 
is by no means an inevitable one; nevertheless it is sufficiently probable 
to justify a consideration of sterility apart from physical weakness. 
Insanitary and ill-ventilated dwellings sap the mind and body of the 
town-dweller and must therefore be renovated as quickly as possible. 
But insanitary and ill-ventilated houses are not unknown in the country, 
where the birth-rate is undoubtedly higher. Consequently, this alone 
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cannot be a primary cause, though it may be an indirect aid 
towards the Londoner’s extinction. Dr. Cantlie, in 1885, considered 
that bad air was the cause of degeneracy. In the centre of London, he 
pointed out, the air had remained practically unchanged for several 
generations. Rain might cleanse the atmosphere of its physical ' 
impurities, but it would do little to remove the chemical impurities due 
to smoke and human life. Meanwhile on the street level and in the 
houses the wind would work on no system of through ventilation, and 
could do hardly more than churn up the mixture which on suitable 
occasions will give the Londoner his world-famous fog. Dr. Cantlie 
drew attention to the fact that no ozone could be found in London 
air, and he linked this discovery with the assumed degeneration and 
extinction of the London-born man. 

One may conveniently classify the possible causes of London 
sterility under three broad divisions. It may be due not mainly to 
one cause, but to an accumulation of small disadvantages that attach 
to London life. This is the most generally adopted explanation 
among people to-day. On the other hand, it may be ascribable to 
one cause above all others :—rather that there is some obscure poison 
in London life than that the totality of its conditions are unhealthy. 
For instance, as Dr. Cantlie suggests, the lack of ozone may prove the 
determining factor, so-that if a purer air could be obtained the dis- 
appearance of the Londoner would be checked. This single cause may, 
however, be mental rather than external: it may arise from an undue 
stimulation of the town individual for whom, unlike the countryman, 
there is a duty for every moment of the working day and a more 
or less strenuous relaxation for most of his leisure hours. The 
degeneracy may arise almost entirely from the greater ease of 
obtaining certain knowledge in the great towns, from the lack of any 
increase in self-control There is also a further possibility. The 
reason may lie not in any great flaw in London character, but in a 
slight enfeeblement which places the Londoners beneath the feet of 
the slightly more virile countrymen, who aggrandise to themselves 
the best positions and leave the Londoners to struggle amongst 
themselves for the worst places, where, naturally, the conditions are 
highly unfavourable to marriage and child-life. Hence, on this thgory 
the disappearance of the Londoner would be scarcely more than a 
corollary to the immigration of the countryman; and his extingfion, 
like that of the brown rat in Europe, would be due not to any, 
accumulating enfeeblement, but to the greater virility of his rivals. 
How far economic standards and social conventions—being in several 
directions more strict in town than in the country—might produce, 
almost unaided, the disappearance of those people most habituated to 
them, opens up a further field of extended and complicated enquiry. 

These extremely involved considerations touch the fringe only of a 
subject whigh will require a very careful collection of facts and many 
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decades of more or less blind experiment before anything definite can 


be elucidated. At present the easiest and least debatable suggestion 
is that made at the beginning. It is best to assume that bad sanitary 
conditions, overcrowding, and vicious surroundings lead not only’to 
degeneration but also to sterility. For these drawbacks are 
undoubtedly easier to remove, or at least to ameliorate, than some of 
the more subtle causes that have been advanced. And as they are 
gradually vanishing, it will be comparatively simple to measure the 
effect of their disappearance upon the London people. As regards 
the other problems they will require greater time and a far greater 
amount of careful exammation before a clear decision can be arrived 
at. Research into such matters is of supreme importance; it will be 
some little time, however, before research will yield sufficiently detailed 
generalisations. Certain of Dr. Cantlie’s remarks would seem to 
indicate that an annual fortnight or more at the seaside or in country 
places would largely stem the degeneration of the Londoner. If this 
be proved, everything becomes much simplified. The solution of the 
whole question would remain in the hands of some boldly imaginative 
Lord Avebury of the future, who will string fourteen Bank Holidays 
together as a yearly present to the people. Unhappily things may 

not prove so easy as that. - ; 

Three central questions were postulated at the commencement of 
this article. Two of them have already been discussed, and ıt only 
remains to deal with the third, which asks: To what extent does the 
extinction of the pure Londoner demand a reform of current legis- 
lation and of social theories? As regards this question some more 
definite conclusions can be drawn than from the two previously dealt 
with. 

“Because the town is destructive of health,” say many social 
reformers, “therefore the nation must get itself back into the country.” 
Perhaps they happen to recall Dr. Caritlie’s law, and their solution is 
expressed in stronger language. “The town destroys the race,” they 
affirm, “therefore the race ıs certainly doomed if it does not return 
“to the country.” Backed by such crudely expressed opinions a large 
bulk of popular feeling has long been hazily supporting a still hazier 
“Back to the Land” movement, which ebbs and flows intermittently 
with the waxing and waning of other political agitations. At one time 
thg dream may be to dower every labourer in Great Britain with 
three acres and a cow; at another, it may usefully employ itself upon 
piecemeal plans to provide allotments and garden-strips in many of 
our detached artisan areas. It must be frankly confessed that the 
actual work which the various “Back to the Land” agitations have 
accomplished have been excellent in their effect, but only excellent in 
so far as they have lagged behind their ideal For, although the 
work accomplished has had good results, the ultimate aim of it all 
has been extravagant and unsatisfactory. The fact that town life 
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means the extinction of the third generation of the pure town-dweller 
is the central point of agreement. Starting from this many people 
declare that there can only be one deduction: the town-dweller must 
distribute himself over the land, and the great city aggregations must 
cease. They do not see that they have neglected an alternative; that 
the town might be allowed to continue to destroy its own people 
without doing damage to the State if enough care be taken to supply 
it with a constant stream of healthy immigrants. 

This suggested alternative has probably crossed the minds of many 
thinkers, only to be rejected as inhuman and revolting. It has perhaps 
seemed to them that such an argument resembles the view of an 
ancient Roman who could see no harm in the gladiatorial games so 
long as a constant supply of satisfactory warriors was available. But 
such a comparison is hardly sound. The “Back to the Land” 
reformer, who desires the universal adoption of his creed, has forgotten 
one great implication that underlies it. If everyone should turn agricul- 
turist or even artisan-agriculturist, then the city disappears at once. 
“So much the better,” he will say. To this itis necessary to enter an 
objection. The disappearance of the city from modern life would be 
neither healthy nor satisfactory. It is easy to frame a weighty and 
most terrible indictment against the sins and sufferings of town-life. 
But it is equally easy to show that the city is not a disease, but a 
necessary organic centre of civilised life. It is in the city that the 
saving of individual time produces the highest efficiency in the 
individual. It is in the city that men of like mind are enabled to 
gather together and aid one another in furthering their corporate 
aims, It is in the city that particular talent has a greater—some- 
times the only—opportunity of exercising itself, owing to the larger 
mass of townspeople and the variety of their requirements) A 
Shakespeare who poached in Stratford-on-Avon made fame and a 
good living in London. Stephenson was lost in the mining village 
until he found his life’s work in planning railroads to facilitate the 


traffic between one city and another. No merely pastoral or agricul- 


tural country could have supplied that stored capital of previous 
knowledge which culminated a few years ago m the discovery of 
Radium. Nor could such a country have supplied the baud of 
scientists who are expanding and extending the potentialities which 
. it reveals, In a word: it is only in great towns that specialigm is 
possible. And, say what we will about the evils of excessive con; 
centration, man’s knowledge and capacity -has_only become possible 
by a succession of wisely directed specialisms. With the integrity of 
city life, then, is united the hope of future progress and power. 

In fact the great city may be compared to the furnace of a steam 
engine which supplies energy to all its numerous activities Coal 
containing the raw energy in a potential form is consumed in the 
fire, and its very consumption produces the power that is required 
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So, according to the only possible interpretation of Dr. Cantlie’s law, 
it is at present with the city. The active energetic countryman enters 
the town and his descendants burn away within two generations, supply- 
ing in the meanwhile all the physical and mental energy which keeps 
the interminable wheels of civilisation a-spinning. But no one in his 
senses would assent to the extinction of a fire just because it “wastes ” 
coal: so, in the social analogue, no one ought to urge the abolition 
of the city because it “wastes” human life. Of course we must never 
give up hope or effort that the greater knowledge of the future will 
enable us to escape from the present effects of Dr. Cantlie’s law; 
but until that time arrives the situation must be frankly accepted. 
The centre of civilisation is the city, and the principal duty of the 
social statesman is to supply it with an abundance of healthy raw 
material to repair its “waste.” He must look to the country for the 
prime source of an uncontaminated population, and he should not rest 
until every hindrance to the production of such a race has been 
removed. 

He would be a very rash or an ignorant man who would affirm to-day 
that the conditions of life and legislation as affecting the rural districts 
are all that can be desired. Indeed, they are almost entirely opposed 
to the end at which we should aim. A cumbrous, medieval, 
senectuous, and ill-adjusted system of land law operates to drive 
the country population willy-nilly into the towns. The land-owner is 
given all power, legitimate and illegitimate, over his tenantry. This 
would be comparatively innocuous from the widest point of view if 
the land-owner were to use his legal power towards desirable ends. 
But this he has not done. The law gives him an opportunity, which 
he does not neglect, to satisfy those instincts for solitary state which 
lie more or less concealed in all of us. In consequence it may be said 
of too many land-owners, as it was said by Tacitus of civilised nations 
in their dealings with barbarians, “They make a solitude and call it 
“peace.” Even where actual depopulation is not indulged in, a plan 
of action almost as vicious is resorted to. In order to preserve the 
“rurality” of a neighbourhood it is often forbidden that new houses 
should be built for growing families, and when a lease falls in the 
empty house is allowed to fall to ruin, all other offers of tenancy being 
refused. Such action accelerates the normally healthy flow of labourers 
to he town until the flow becomes an exhausting drain upon ,the 
recuperative energy of the country For the time being, at any rate, 
we must recognise that the country districts are the breeding ground 
of the nation. Such an assumption ‘cannot be held indefinitely. 
Presently, if towns continue to grow at their present rate, the country 
will prove unable to supply its needs. But by that time it may be 
accepted by the optimist that the townspeople will have developed a 
social vigour which will enable them to flourish in the most crowded 
areas, as. do the Jews to-day. Also, by that time tHe town will 
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have ruralised its suburbs, in the manner that Mr. H G. Wells has 
described and the “Garden City” builders are even now endeavouring 
to inaugurate. Our present system of administration must, however, 
be adapted toward the nearer end. The country should be treated 
frankly as the place where the nation is producing its future citizens. 
Instead of discussing whether any proposed reform does or does not 
incommode the privileges of a small body of extensive landowners, 
the first question to consider is whether the alteration will make the 
country an easier place in which to rear the race and to provide a 
satisfactory education for its earlier years. At present it seems pain- 
fully evident that too great a proportion of the rural income is drained . 
away to support the “stately homes of England” and the more 
extravagant luxuries of the great cities The villages are already 
becoming tainted with the deterioration which, though perhaps to no 
greater extent than in former years, is now so painfully evident in the 
towns. 

In dealing with this aspect of the social question there is no need 
to consider the practicability or future of the “Garden City” move- 
ment. For the next twenty-five or fifty years at least the typical 
town will not have converted itself, save very slightly, in any such 
direction. When ‘the vast interests, forces and complications of a 
modern city be considered, it will appear impossible that such an 
agglomeration could be gardenised save after several decades of 
isolated experiment and a slow upbuilding of public confidence. 
Every help should be extended to the Garden City reformers in 
their work. But the politician must shape his policies on present 
conditions and the immediate future; he cannot safely assume that 
the “Garden” plans will be widely adopted for a great number of 
years to come. From the present collection of ascertained facts— 
such facts are painfully insufficient in number—it would appear that 
the social admmistrator must vary his treatment according as he is 
dealing with the town or with the country. As regards the town he 
must devise his legal systems so as to give the greatest freedom to 
the individual to rapidly develop all the stores of mental energy he has 
at bis command. And, since mental fitness is, in a certain measure, 
dependent on physical fitness, this includes the duty of preventinf all 
unnecessary physical deterioration. In the country, however, his aims 
am different. Here the central necessity is not to produce #igh- 
pressure mental phenomena, for the country is naturally ill-adaptede 
for such manifestation. The vital point is to provide every facility 
in the way of home life and the propagation of the nation under the 
healthiest and most intelligent conditions.) The farm labourer must 
not toil unceasingly for a bare minimum of wage; for it is scarcely 
possible to bring up a really civilised family on a basis of perennial 
poverty. 
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This, in a few wọrds, is a view of politics which follows from the 
assumed sterility of the Londoner. It is expressed here in its most 
highly generalised form, since numerous exceptions, extensions and 
alterations would be necessary in applying it in detail to the inter- 
minable complexes and the multiplying aub complexes of normal 
civilised life. 

EVERARD DIGBY. 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN CHINA. 
Il. MOHAMMEDANISM. 


THE WITNESS OF MOHAMMEDANISM. 


N a former paper an attempt was made to traverse the statement 
that complete toleration had been extended to the Buddhist 
religion in China, on which was based the theory that Christian 
Missionaries could only blame themselves if such a welcome as 
Buddhism had received had not been accorded to the Christian faith. 
This article will be devoted to showing that toleration to 
Mohammedanism was not easily gained, and that, even if the fact were 
established, it cannot be used as an argument against the representa- , 
tives of Christianity for their failure to secure the approbation of the 
people and “the Powers” in China. 

As every one knows, Arab traders visited China in very early times, 
but diplomatic relations were first established by Mohammed’s uncle 
Wabb Abu Habcha (about 628 A.D.), who was accredited as envoy 
to the Chinese Court, visited the Emperor Tai Tsung, of the Tang 
dynasty, at the then capital Si-Ngan, obtained the Imperial sanction 
for the exercise of his religion, built a mosque, and, having fulfilled 
his commission, returned to Arabia after two or three years’ absence ; 
but, finding on his arrival that his distmguished nephew had died 
some time previously, he went back to China and ended his days there, 
his remains being entombed not far from Canton. 

It may be taken for granted that so near a connection of the 
“Prophet” would not be content to act the part of envoy without 
making ‘some effort to disseminate the faith among the Infidels 
surrounding him; but, judging from the mixed nationality of the 
Mohammedans who immediately succeeded him, and the description 
of their wealth, magnificent houses and arbitrary conduct, we may 
safely conclude that Commerce rather than Religion was the ostensible 
object of their residence in China; and that the attempt to proselytise 
was soon abandoned, probably soon after the death of the original 
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envoy. The Mohammedans who visited China at this period do not 
seem to have entertained the idea of residing permanently in the 
country, but returned to their homes in due time, not without “ giving 
“hostages to Fortune,” as is the custom of such. 

We must look to the North-West for the first attempt at colonisation 
on the part of Mohammedans, though here again the colonists were 
preceded by tentative traders who apparently “held.no brief” for 
religion, and returned to their place without effecting any permanent 
mark upon the institutions of the country. This was prior to 742 AD. 
The first real settlers were a body of soldiers, 4,000 in number, who 
were despatched by the Caliph Abu-Giafer, in 755, to the assistance 
of the Emperor Hsuan-Tsung against the rebel An-Li-Chan. They 
acquitted themselves so well that they were permitted to establish 
themselves in Chinese territory and intermarry with the natives, and 
thus give rise to a large Moslem population, for in the following 
century we read of the massacre of 120,000 Moslems, Christians and 
Jews, of which it may be assumed that the vast ony, belonged to 
the first of the three classes mentioned. 

During this dynasty (the Tang), the influx of Mohammedans and 
other foreigners was on a very large scale, and the trade with Canton 
seems to have reached its height; but, owing to repressive measures 
being enforced from time to time, the Arab influence seems to have 
waned; many retired to the Island of Hainan; the most part returned 
to their native lands, and Mohammedanism was left without influence 
or position until a new impetus was given to it by the advent of a 
new dynasty, that of the Mongols, in the beginning of the 13th 
century. The Chinese rulers do not seem to have objected very much 
to the presence of the Mohammedans in their midst so long as they 
desisted from active proselytising, and did not arrogate to themselves 
a position of too aggressive independence, but they sought by every 
means to denationalise them by discouraging the continuance of 
relations with their former homes, prohibiting the much desired 
pilgrimages to Mecca and the introduction of foreign mullahs; and 
when the Moslems threatened to become too powerful, they even 
wept so far as to curtail their religious rights and to forbid the erection 
of mosques. 

Under Kublai Khan (1260—1295) of the Mongol dynasty, a further 
opportunity of settling in the country was afforded to Mohammed&ns 
° and foreigners, and the settlement of the newly-acquired province of 
Yun-Nan was entrusted to a Mohammedan named Omar, who, 
according to the Persian historian Rashid, was Governor of Karadjang 
(the original name of Yun-Nan) when it first passed into the hands 
of the Mongol conquerors of China) Omar introduced the elements 
of civilisation into the new territory, and inculcated the faith of 
Mohammed with stich success that within a short period the whole 
province professed Mohammedanism. At the same time the moribund 
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trade in the South was revived and the centre removed from Canton 
to Foochow. 

From the foregoing facts we may learn that Mohammedanism was 
introduced into China under very exceptional circumstances, and under 
the auspices of a ruler of very exceptional character; and that its 
reintroduction was largely due to the paramount influence of 
Mohammedanism with the Mongol conquerors, and especially that 
remarkable monarch Kublai Khan. 

A word or two with regard to the first point. Of Tai-Tsung (627650), 
of the Tang dynasty, who first welcomed the Mohammedan envoy 
to China and issued an edict announcing toleration of the Moslem 
religion, it has been said that he was one of the first Emperors 
of China who deserved the name of “Great.” He was a man of very 
liberal ideas, a great patron of learning, and the founder of the present 
examination system. The task which confronted him was the con- 
solidation of the Empire, which became his heritage on the abdication 
of his father; and, by the extension of his borders, he was brought 
into contact with the Turkish tribes on his frontiers who acknowledged 
Mohammed as spiritual head, and not unfrequently threatened to 
dispute the right of the Infidel to trespass on their marches. It was, 
therefore, advisable, for political reasons, that Tai-Tsung should 
favourably regard the advances of the Mohammedan envoy, and he 
was far-seeing enough to utilise the military genius of his new 
dependencies. His love of learning, too, unduced him to welcome 
representatives of other countries who had sacred books to contribute ; 
Greeks, Persians and Nestorian Christians, as well as Mohammedans, 
flocked to his court, and some of their sacred books were translated 
by Imperial command. Such a man was evidently sui generis, and 
cannot, unfortunately, be regarded as a fair specimen of Chinese 
Emperors generally. 4 

Again, when we come to investigate the character of the Emperor 
under whose auspices Mohammedanism received its second great 

” impulse, we shall find that Kublai Khan too was “a man apart,” a type 
by himself. He reminds us of the early Roman magistrates who 
considered all religions equally false but equally useful A modern 
writer says of him: “ His impartiality was shown most clearly in ‘his 
“attitude on the question of religion; but it partook very largely of 
“a. hard materialism which concealed itself under a nomfinal 
“indifference. At first he treated with equal consideration Buddhism, 
“Mohammedanism, Christianity, and even Judaism, and he said that he 
“treated them all with equal consideration’ because he hoped that the 
“greatest among them could help him to Heaven. If some doubt 
“may be felt as to the sincerity of this statement, there can be none 
“as to Kublai’s effort to turn all religions to a political use and to make 
“them serve his turn. But none were admitted into his private 
“confidence, and his acts evinced a politic tolerance towards all creeds” 
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Kublai, too, was in a somewhat similar position to Tai-Tsung as the 
practical founder of a new dynasty. Though the 5th of his line (the 
dynasty being but 54 years old), he was the real conqueror of China, — 
his predecessors having occupied only the Northern half and the 
Southern portion being still occupied by a native dynasty, the Sung— 
and extended his sway over Karadjang, the modern Yun-Nan, availing 
himself of the able assistance of the Mohammedan Governor, whom 
he found in occupation, in civilising the newly-acquired territories. 
During his reign and those of his successors, Mohammedan officers 
rose to great eminence; and it is probable that the Mohammedans 
of the present day in Kansu, Shensi and Chili are, for the most part, 
descendants of the Mohammedans who, at this time, were encouraged 
to settle in China 

It will be seen from the above that Mohammedanism was admitted 


-into China under peculiar circumstances, and it would be hazardous 


to assume that under any other monarchs and at any ordinary times 
the presence of a strange religion would be tolerated in the country. 
As a matter of fact, after the close of the Mongol dynasty and the 
restoration of the Chimese line of rulers, a policy of repression again 
set in and the lot of Mohammedans in China was anything but a 
happy one. 

During the reign of the first of the Ming Emperors (i.e, the restored 
Chinese dynasty), the Mohammedan merchants received orders to 
retire to their ships and leave Canton, and the people were warned 
by proclamation against having too frequent communication with ' 
them (1385 AD.). In 1525 they were even forbidden, for a period, 
to enter the port, but in course of time they seem to have lost their 
identity, and at last becafne merged in the great mass of the Chinese 

people. They had evidently learnt the lesson that in order to 
enjoy tranquillity in China they must submit to one only process, 
viZ, absorption ; and this is the real explanation of the fact that so 
little is heard of the persecution of Moslems in China As a living 
writer puts it, “The Mussulmans in North China are never in the 
“least interfered with because they have the good sense to fall in 
“with popular feeling and let things be.” And the same might be 
said of Mohammedans all over China In Canton, we are informed, 
“They find no difficulty in going through all the forms of the Chinese 
“rifual when appointed to office, worship the tablet of the Emperor, 
“and can conform to almost all the Chinese customs, except the eating 
“of pork,” which, of course, is not a necessary part of any Chinese 
religious or civil ceremony. Lastly, and this is a fact of the utmost 
importance, they make no attempt at proselytising. In a word, 
Mohammedanism, like Buddhism, has ceased to be a missionary 
religion, and is content to surrender a great deal which one would 
consider as fundamental: and hence its offensiveness to the Chinese 
is greatly mitigated. Mohammedans are to all intents and purposes 
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Chinese subjects; they claim no extraterritorial rights They 
appeal to no foreign country as their Fatherland There is little to 
distinguish them, in the character of their dwellings and habits, from 
other Chinese. They are amenable to the laws, and prepared to 
submit to every necessary custom., In fact Mohammedanism is not 
a religious force in China at all, and is no longer a cause of stumbling 
since it gives way all along the line; but whenever Mohammedans 
do awaken to a sense of their humihation, and attempt to assert 
themselves, or express any insular feelings, or form associations in 
such æ way as to draw attention to themselves and institute 
comparisons with other Chinese, they are suppressed with merciless 
rigour. 

It is hardly necessary to adduce evidence on this point; the facts 
are too well known; one or two modern instances will be sufficient. 
In 1817, on the massacre of some of their number, the burning of a 
mosque, and the injustice of certain mandarins, the Mohammedans 
in the West broke out into revolt and many of them were driven to 
take refuge amongst the savages on the frontier, such of their number 
as fell into the hands of the Imperialists being cut to pieces. The 
Chinese officials by a deliberate policy of oppression and massacre 
at Mong-mien, during which more than 16,000 men, women and ` 
children had their throats cut, caused the Mohammedans to flock 
together and raise the standard of revolt Another rebellion was 
stimulated in Yun-Nan, in 1855, by a fearful massacre of 
Mohammedans at the instigation of the officials, as a result of a petty 
dispute, and lasted for eighteen years; culminating in the surrender 
of the Mohammedans. At a banquet which followed, seventeen 
Mohammedan chiefs were treacherously beheaded at a given signal, 
and within three days, out of the 50,000 inhabitants of the city of 
Ta-Li Fu and the surrounding villages, 30,000 were ruthlessly 
butchered. 

A somewhat similar event happened in Shensi in 1861, where the 
jealousy of the-Chinese troops of the success of the Mohammedan 
militia led to the formation of a plot to massacre the whole 
Mohammedan population. The latter resorted to arms and fhe 
movement spread into Kansu and lasted for twelve years, with the 
result that the vengeance exacted by the Chinese practically desolated 
many parts of the province of Shensi, and annihilated the 
Mohammedan rebels in Kansu. j 

These are some specimens, on a large scale, of the tender mercies 
of the Chinese to the adherents of a foreign religion, though, of 
course, it must be remembered that religion was not the avowed 
occasion of trouble, but insular action on the part of a section of the 
people bound together by a common faith. Heterodoxy the Chinese 
may overlook for a time, though their laws on the subject are stern 
enough, but Independence, never! 
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To sum up :— 

1. Mohammedanism was introduced into China under exceptional 
circumstances, partly literary, largely military and political The 
early arrivals, according to one author “do not appear to have been 
“anxious to spread their religion,” and according to another, were 
“not dreaming of propagating their religion” These men came and 
went without forming permanent establishments in the country. 

The first colony was introduced with a view to military service, 
and, we may assume with regard to these soldiers that, as in India, 
“these military adventurers cared little for things spiritual.” In less 
than one hundred years a large number of their descendants were 
massacred by a Chinese rebel; even commercial relations between 
the Arabs and Chinese almost ceased to exist, and the few survivors 
were apparently treated with harshness, some being forced to retreat 
to the Island of Hainan, whilst others returned to their native lands. 

2. The remtroduction of Mohammedanism was also due to the 
peculiar circumstances of the times, the foundation of a new and foreign 
dynasty, and the military services rendered by the Mohammedan 
tribes on the frontiers or serving under the banner of the conqueror. 
During the existence of the dynasty Mohammedanism flounshed, 
but on the reoccupation of China by a native dynasty prohibitive 
edicts were issued from time to time, and the votaries of the religion, 
making a virtue of necessity, surrendered to a great extent their 
distinctive features, and were absorbed in the great mass of the 
Chinese people. As an authoritative pamphlet on the subject by a 
Chinese official says, “No one can point out who is a Mohammedan, 

‘“they do not reside in separate districts, etc.”; retaining the harmless 
peculiarity of abstinence from a popular article of diet, but little else 
of a distinctive character, and submitting to the process of 
denationalisation which the Chinese insisted on forcing upon them. 

3. It may be taken for granted that from the first the Moslem 
strangers were regarded by the Chinese as merchants and warriors 
rather than the evangelists of a new religion: a religion of their own 
they certainly possessed and to some extent practised, but as they did 
noh attempt to propagate it. with any show of activity, nor translate 
their sacred book, the Koran, into Chinese, and were prepared to 
conform to every detail of civil or legal ceremony, even to the extent 
„Of attending and participating in idolatrous worship, they could hardly 
*be regarded as representing a religion such as one of the “Three 
“Religions,” so-called, vig—Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism. 
It is, perhaps, for this reason that Islam is never included by the 
Chinese amongst the “religions” gar excellence; and, though the 
Sacred Edict deals at large with heterodox sects, it takes no notice of 
the faith of Mohammed. It may be also said that it never really took 
a hold on the country as a whole, but was confmed mainly to three or 
four provinces in the North and West. 
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From these considerations it will be seen that no analogy 
between Christianity and Islam can be pressed, the circumstances and 
conditions of each being entirely different. Mohammedanism, like 
Buddhism, has surrendered unconditionally and abandoned its high 
estate. The cardinal principles of Islam are contravened with 
impunity. It makes no converts and attempts no propaganda It 
is content with stagnation. 

An attempted revival of Mohammedanism would probably meet 
with the same fate as that meted out to the Buddhists, and that which 
the Boxer campaign was intended to bring upon the Christians. 
Absolute subservience or annihilation are the only alternatives offered 
by the tolerant and broad-minded Chmese to the exponents and 


professors of a “foreign” religion. 


W. GILBERT WALSHE. 


CONSCRIPTS OR ONLOOKERS. 


HE publication of the Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Militia and Volunteers, advocating compulsory service for 
every male, together with the almost simultaneous proposal to reduce 
still further the establishment of the Auxiliary Forces, is a startling 
commentary upon the confusion of mind which animates our rulers. 
The extraordinary divergence of opinion which has long been known 
to exist is thus at last openly revealed. For the last four years there 
has been incessant talk of army reform and of the necessity of increased 
military efficiency, but of real reform and real efficiency there has been 
little enough. Our army is still remarkable for having younger men 
and older guns than are found in any other nation; greater cost and 
less effective force. The true reason for so poor a result of so much 
effort is now made plain, for it must be apparent that when responsible 
persans not only wish to pursue different roads but even to arrive at 
different ends, little good can result. 

The first object of the present article therefore will be to enquire 
what are these complete differences of opmion which have rendered 
all*our efforts so fruitless; the second, to attempt to indicate where the 
real truth lies. 

The first question is, how many armed men the Empire requires, 

e apart from the necessary garrison for India and the Colonies, together 
with an expeditionary force of from two to six divisions, as to the 
necessity of which there is a generalagreement? We need not consider 
for the moment whether these armed men should be Regulars or 
Auxiliaries, under long service or.short service conditions of enlistment, 
or whether they should be liable for service over sea or for home 
defence only, for the divergence of opinion will be found to be startling 
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enough without bringing m further complications. It is safe to say 
that within the present Government there is at least one man who would 
put this number at nought, and at least one other who would put the 
number at three millions. \ 

The advocates of the former theory belong to what they are pleased 
to call, although they have the least right to the title, the “Blue 
“Water School”; it would perhaps be more accurate to describe them 
as belonging to “The White Flag School” Their theory is 
that in the event of war the issue must first be decided at 
sea; assuming that this country is victorious in this naval conflict, a 
military force must be dispatched to a convenient point to finish the 
work which the Navy has begun by bringing the enemy to its knees. 
If, on the other hand, the Navy be defeated and command’ of the 
sea obtained by the enemy even temporarily, this country must 
immediately surrender on account of its food supplies being cut off. 
It will be observed that those who entirely accept this theory can see 
no use in any military force in this country other than a few. 
expeditionary divisions, and that therefore the whole of the Volunteers, 
Militia and Yeomanry can be of no strategical value whatever; indeed, 
except in so far as they provide a healthy recreation for a portion of 
the population they must be a pure waste of money. To put it briefly, 
their ideal is a preponderating Navy cheerfully paid for by a nation of 
onlookers. f 

At the opposite end of the scale are those who belong to the German 
school of thought, who have a profound distrust of naval defence and 
who believe that the only true path of safety for this country lies in 
the adoption of some such form of conscription as obtains in the great 
nations on the Continent, providing us with an available armed force 
of something over three millions of men. ` 

So much for the divergence of opinion as to the number of armed. 
men required. It remains to consider another divergence equally great 
and equally paralysing to any effort to secure the safety of the State.. 
The question which causes this difference of opinion is the relative value 
of the regular soldier, the soldier who lives in barracks and is perma- 
nently divorced from civil life, and the auxiliary, who lives at home and 
continues his ordinary avocations except during his short period’ of 
military service. How great is this difference of opinion may be 
illustrated by an experience within the knowledge of the present 
writer. Some few years ago three distinguished generals holding 
high positions, but now unfortunately no longer with us, were 
conversing on this subject with their host, who was an 
enthusiastic member of the Auxiliary Forces There having 
been some general talk as to the uselessness of Auxiliary Forces 
in general, the host intervened as follows: “All that you say may be 
“very true, but there must be some relative standard. I find that the 
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“whole of the Yeomanry of Great Britain, which amounts to about i 
“10,000 men, costs altogether about the same sum as one cavalry 
“regiment at war strength, let us say 500 men. Now it occurs to me 
“that whatever the faults and failings of the 10,000 men, assuming 
“that a fight took place under such circumstances that both forces 
“were equally available for service, the 10,000 would be of more value 
“than the 500.” The three Generals looked at each other and then 
one of them said: “So you think, but, by thunder, if it came to the real 
“thing with real bullets, I know which I would sooner have.” “The 
“five hundred,” said my friend with a gasp. “Yes,” shouted the three, 
wrth much sincerity and conviction. 

It may be supposed that recent events would have modified the 
opinion of the three, but this is not the case, for there are 
undoubtedly many excellent persons in Pall Mall who still hold the 
same opinion and express it quite as vehemently. It is plain that in 
their view the whole of the money spent on Auxiliary Forces is 
absolutely wasted, and that it would be far better, quite apart from the 
question of liability for service abroad, to spend the same sum in 
providing 36,000 more regular soldiers as is now spent on the 400,000 
Auxiliaries, who might well be entirely dispensed with. 

On the other hand there are those, also with authority, who hold 
the view that man for man the Auxiliaries would be more valuable 
troops than Regulars in the stress of war. They base their opinions 
on abstract theory and actual experience.’ They would say that 
character and physique count for more than military training, and that 
the character and physique of Auxiliaries is, in point of fact, superior. 
They would say that the whole of history shows that, given good 
leading and trained officers, the armed nation will always defeat the 
professional army. In their view, therefore, the maintenance of 
regular troops at home for the purpose of home defence is the height of 
folly, as providing a worse article at from ten to fifteen times the cost. 

When these two utter diversities of opinion are frankly stated, when 
it is considered that the highest authorities in the State hold some one 
view and some another, the proposal of the Royal Commission to resort 
to conscription is seen to be somewhat futile. If it be true that we 
require nothing in this country but an expeditionary force which 
nobody has ever put af more than 100,000 men, it is absurd to suppose 
that the people of this country will submit to an irksome duty, involving 
some loss of freedom and some danger of oppression, in order to provide 
at least twenty times as many men as can possibly be required ; 
and again, if it be true that- Auxiliaries are practically useless, that 
ten thousand of them are of less value than five hundred Regulars, 
supposing that we require the three millions of men, it is useless to 
provide them by conscription, involving only a short period of training, 
since the men so produced will be of no military value. 
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The Report of the Commission is the touchstone; it has at last 
opened men’s eyes to the fact that all reform is impossible, except 
in detail, until these two fundamental questions, first of the numbers 
required, and secondly of the relative value of the two kinds of soldier, 
are settled one way or the other. Let us endeavour, then, frankly to 
consider what is the weight of argument on either side and then to 
suggest some practical test which may confirm or otherwise the con- 
clusions to which reflection has brought us. 

In the first place as to the numbers required: Is the “Blue Water,” 
or “White Flag School” right in its theory of national defence, the 
theory that except in so far as drafts may be required for an expedi- 
tionary force which is finishing the Navy’s work, all soldiers of any kind 
in this country are unnecessary and a waste of money? 

The first consideration must be that history is against it Every one 
of our wars of any importance has required more men than we could 
possibly maintain permanently under arms, as an expeditionary force 
designed for such purpose. It seems to be forgotten that we were 
forced to send men who had no military skill or knowledge to the 
South African War, although our enemy was but a tithe in numbers of 
any enemy we are likely to fight in the future. If it be urged that 
after war has begun there will be plenty of time to provide the larger 
force, the answer is that this is perfectly true provided the people are 
willing and able to serve, but that if your national policy teaches them 
to be a nation of onlookers, they will neither have the willingness nor 
the skill The next consideration is that the plan is a bad one from 
its probable effect upon national policy, for it will encourage small wars 
of aggression against weaker States, while rendering the country less 
powerful in a great struggle for its national existence. It will tend to 
make the people regard war as a kind of glorified football match, to be 
looked on at and criticised, to be made the occasion for demonstrations of 
anger or of glee, but on no account to be taken part in by themselves. 
In a word, it will make small wars more frequent and great wars more 
disastrous. In the third place, it is a policy which invites the very 
danger it seeks to avoid, defeat at sea. A defenceless people always 
cries aloud for its ships to protect its shores, and thus withdraws them 
from their true offensive functions In the fourth place 
it is a counsel of cowardice. It may be that the defeat of 
oure Navy would involve the cutting off of our food supplies, 
but it is by no means certain; for it must be admitted that it is 
more than likely that unless our enemy were America, that country 
would effectively prevent corn being made contraband of war, even if 
she had herself to declare war to enforce her claim. In considering 
that a great proportion of our bread comes from the United States, it 
is not sufficiently often remembered that cessation of supply, while it 
might involve starvation to ux. would equally involve financial ruin to 
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the United States. But even supposing that the United States did not 
insist on declaring that corn was not contraband of war, it is stilt 
probable that the corn would arrive here. That the inducements to get 
the cargoes in would be enormous will be readily conceded, since, owing 
to the enhanced price, the profits would be immense. The difficulties 
of eluding capture are now far less than in the days of sailing-ships 
or slow steamships, for while the number of hours of darkness remains 
the same, the distance that can be travelled during that period has been 
trebled. Indeed, no thoughtful naval officer can be found to deny that 
the effective blockade of the whole of the ports of the United Kingdom 
is almost an impossible feat. It is sometimes urged that the enhanced 
price of food resulting from even a partial blockade in time of war 
would cause the working classes to rise in rebellion. Possibly this 
might occur; but, it may well be that even so, the first act of 
this stubborn people might be to demand the impeachment of any 
minister who dared to suggest a disgraceful peace. 

If, then, there be even a slight chance, and from the foregoing: 
considerations it will be apparent that there is more than a slight 
chance, of our feeding ourselves for a period during which we have 
Jost our naval supremacy, what can be said of those who would 
deliberately adopt a policy which would render our utter defeat a 
certainty long before starvation forced us to surrender. But this would 
be the inevitable result of the adoption of the theory of the “ White 
“Flag School” 

The command of the sea may be temporarily lost in a few weeks, an 
army of sufficient strength can be landed, a capital captured and a 
dishonourable peace dictated to the onlookers, and yet under a saner 
system such utter disaster is impossible even if naval defeat ensue, for 
since this country can build and equip ships far quicker than any other 
three Powers, it stands alone among the nations in being able to regain 
sea supremacy when it has lost it Indeed, never to know when it is 
beaten, to persevere, to suffer and to win in the end, is not only 
the traditional policy, but the true policy for England. 

It may be urged that this is only an argument for increasing the 
Navy, but when we consider the manifold uncertainties of naval warfare, 
the constant new inventions, submarine and other, it is apparent, 
that even if we were to quadruple our fleet there would still be a 
chance'of a temporary defeat owing to our enemy having forestallet! us 
in some new invention. It is to be hoped that these considerations 
will induce this country finally and for ever to abandon the cowardly 
doctrine of reliance for Home defence upon the fleet. Our national 
existence, the fate of our Empire, all in fact depends upon the ultimate 
victory of our Navy, but so long as we look to it to guard our coasts, so 
long as we confess that its momentary defeat must leave us defenceless 
to our foes, that naval supremacy is impossible to attain. A timid and 
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defenceless people crying out to their Navy for protection, and cowering 
behind their ships, must cripple the offensive power of any fleet, how- 
ever great. Forty millions of people can well look after the defence of 
their own soil. The wide sea by which they live, and the enemies’ 
fleets in whatever part of the world they may be, are and must be the 
concern of their Navy. f 

If, then, we reject the pusillanimous doctrine of those who falsely 
arrogate to themselves the title of the “Blue Water School,” must we 
turn to the plan of conscription? The answer would seem to be that we 
should certainly not adopt this expedient until we have ascertained 
without doubt whether there is not a sufficient number of the people of 
this country ready to provide the necessary force without forcing the 
unwilling to join them. It is apparent that unless a substantial majority 
are willing, conscription is impossible, since it cannot be carried at the 
polls. If, then, less than half of the available population are willing, 
we must take what we can get and make the best of it But even if 
more than half are willing, they would probably be more formidable in 
any conflict by themselves than if they forced the unwilling minority to 
join with them. It may be said that this argument would apply with 
equal force to continental countries, but this is to overlook two 
considerations. The first, that in modern war the unwilling man is far 
less useful, and indeed far more dangerous than in earlier days; the 
second that the love of the English people for individual freedom is far 
greater than that of any Continental people. The Englishman hates 
doing a thing because he is told to do it, and resents all State interfer- 
ence. Continental peoples submit to and indeed like doing what they 
are told. State interference of all kinds is to them both usual and 
congenial 

Our plain course therefore is to lay the facts fairly before our 
countrymen, showing them the great advantages and indeed the 
necessity of every able-bodied man fitting himself, so far as he can, to 
fight for his country should the need arise; to take from every man what 
he can give, however little, to encourage every man to give something, 
to pay only for what we get and to organise it to the best advantage. 
If a man can attend a camp for fourteen days, let him be paid go 
much ; if seven days, so much less; if three days, so much less again; 
and if he can only learn to shoot straight, and no more, free ammunition 
to practice with. In all cases the cadre will be willing to receive him, 
remembering that the man with the least leisure will often prove the 
best soldier. How far we are from adopting this course at present must 
be apparent when we reflect that unless a man will give the whole of 
what is demanded from a volunteer, he cannot receive any assistance 
from the State in serving at all, and that in the vital matter of shooting, 
no assistance whatever is given by the State to any man, or body of 
men, who wish to learn the use of the rifle. 
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And now for the second controversy, as to the relative military value 
of the Auxiliary and the Regular, meaning in both cases the private 
soldier and not the officer. It is a question which raises angry feelings 
and indeed bitter recriminations, but it is just as well to face it 
Leaving out of account, for the moment, the question of liability for 
foreign service, and assuming both to be standing ready in the 
fighting line, is it true that one Regular Infantry man is worth 10 or 
15 Infantry Volunteers as a fighting machine, or is it just the other 
way? Tothe present writer it would seem that, taking all the circum- 
stances into consideration, the truth is that there is very little difference. 
The Regular soldier has the advantage of a longer period for military 
instruction. The Auxiliary has the advantage that he is generally an 
older man and of somewhat stronger physique fora start. It is true 
that very little of the time of a Regular soldier is taken up by really 
useful military instruction, since cleaning windows, carrying coals and 
fatigues of all kinds do not add much to any man’s military knowledge 
or aptitude; but it is equally true that the total amount of useful 
military instruction received by the Volunteer is less than could well be 
imparted tohim. The Regular has the advantage of association with 
a regiment with a splendid past, for indeed there is no regiment in 
the British Army which has not a splendid past, but the Auxiliary has a 
not less potent spur to effort in his love of his county or his town. 

After all, the task of the private soldier in actual war is both 
extremely simple and extremely difficult. It is simple in that he never 
has to do anything more complicated than to march with a pack on his 
back, and to shoot fairly straight at an ill-defined object Itis 
supremely difficult in that he has to march when he is utterly exhausted, 
to shoot straight when his nerves are shattered by exhaustion and fear, 
and to go forward when imminent death stares him in the face. For 
these purposes it is not what a man knows, but what he is that makes 
the difference, and unless his service be so long as to reach back to his 
childhood, what he is will not be determined by the training he has 
received. It will depend upon circumstances reaching much further 
back into the past than the first day of his military service, and whether 
he be Regular or Volunteer will make but little difference when the 
pinch comes, rather it will depend on the spirit and soul which nature 
has given him. 

But if it be true that there is little to choose between the Auxiliary 
and the Regular as regards the private scldier, it is no doubt otherwise 
as regards the officer, for the duties of the officer are ten-fold more 
dificult and varied than the duties of the man; so that though 
it may be true that length of training is of little moment by 
comparison with inherent qualities in the case of the private soldier, 
in the case of the officer some length of training is well- 
nigh essential The difficulty of giving this training is by no 
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means insuperable, and if it were once authoritatively stated that their 
services were urgently required to meet a very real and pressing need, 
there can be no doubt that great numbers of suitable officers would 
present themselves even for a prolonged period of training. Nobody 
who knows anything of the Auxiliary Forces will be found to deny that 
the one thing above all others which checks the supply of officers and 
diminishes the zeal of those who serve, is the doubt as to whether after 
all they are really wanted 

We have said that in both of these controversies it is essential to 
arrive at some conclusion before any reform is attempted, and we have 
suggested that possibly actual experiment might help us in this matter. 
Here, at any rate, is a practical suggestion. 

The first problem is, what number of armed and trained men do we 
require in this country apart from a small expeditionary force? This 
involves three questions: First, whether we could feed ourselves 
during a period of temporary naval defeat ; secondly, whether in the 
absence of any considerable scheme of Home defence, invasion on a 
considerable scale would be practicable during such period of naval 
infenonty ; and thirdly, whether, apart from the question of invasion, a 
war with a great Power or Powers might or might not demand the 
services of a great number of the manhood of the country. The first 
question is difficult to test Still, it would be useful to instruct the 
Home Fleet to endeavour to intercept supposed cargo ships, making 
for unknown ports without lights. The cruisers of the Channel Fleet 
could represent the cargo ships, and it could be seen how many of 
them got through. The question of the refusal of America to 
acknowledge corn contraband of war must probably remain a matter of 
conjecture. It is much easier to put the question of the possibility of 
invasion to the test. Instead of spending a quarter of a million on 
fights without bullets on Salisbury Plain, it would be easy to place the 
whole of the First Army Corps on transports, send them to Cork, and 
instruct the general to effect a landing on the coasts of England 
anywhere he pleased within ten days. While the test would be in 
innumerable ways most imperfect, it would certainly solve a great many 
interesting problems as to which most divergent theories are held by 
competent authorities. 

The third question is incapable of solution by experiment, but can be 
answered in only one way when the vast numbers of armed men 
possessed by our enemies is considered. 

Now for the practical test of the Volunteers and Regulars. In each 
military district on a given day in the late autumn let a ballot be 
taken, in order to choose one Regular Infantry and one Volunteer 
battalion from amongst the Regulars and Volunteers of that district 
Let them be simultaneously provided with the necessary transport and 
stores, and let them be then instructed forthwith to march 20 miles a 
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day for 6 days through similar country, and on arrival fire 100 rounds 
per man at targets at some unknown distance within a thousand 
yards. Let nothing be counted about which there can be conflict of 
opinion, but only the bald facts of how many out of the 
total enrolled strength arrived at their journey’s end up to time on the 
last day, and the total number of hits on the target. This would leave 
out of account, no doubt, certain important things, but it would include 
the two things which are much the most important, with one exception, 
the exception that we should not have determined which party would 
be the more likely to lose heart, or even surrender in actual war; but 
since there is no possible means of testing this in peace time, we might 
charitably assume that both would be equally brave. A substantial 
bonus should be given to every man taking part in the test in order to 
compensate him for the labour and loss of time. 

These two experiments would not be costly, and if continued, they 
would tend in a short time towards the solution of the two great 
problems which now prevent us from putting our house in order. That 
it requires putting in order no one would be found to deny, that much 
talk has been expended on the best way to do it is equally true, that the 
total result has been nil with the exception of the reduction of a portion , 
of the very small number of trained men that we have is equally 
undoubted. 

For years past our whole efforts have been directed to juggling with 
the numbers of the expeditionary force; and yet that is the most 
insignificant part of the problem We are told it will reinforce the 
Indian garrison; but does India not rebel, does Russia not invade 
because we have twenty thousand men, more or less, in England? The 
War Office sapiently informs the Militia and Volunteer Commission 
that the Canadian frontier may be seriously menaced; will thirty 
thousand men affect the issue? We are informed that after the Navy 
has succeeded in a great naval war, the expeditionary force must land 
and bring our enemies to their knees; will even six Army Corps 
seriously concern those who can mobilise thirty? They may dread our 
Navy, admire the splendid spirit which animates our Army as a nucleus 
and an example, wonder whether our people still have the energy to 
form on that nucleus, follow that example ; but they laugh at our puny 
squabbles as to whether we should have two Army Corps or six, while 
our rulers halt between two opinions, while a puzzled people dnft«nto 
impotence, and the spirit of patriotism and self-sacrifice dies within 
them. 

Only three things are certain in the strange uncertainties of the 
terrible arbitrament of war: the first that the unexpected will happen ; 
the second that however many men and ships you have, you will want 
more ; the third that only an exalted patriotism can supply the numbers 
and make them effective. What, then, ig the plain course for us to 
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pursue? While we think out what we can of our future responsibilities, 
to rely upon no stereotyped dogma; while we cleave to our voluntary 
system, which is the genius of our race, to take from every citizen as 
much service as he can give; while we realise that war, though the 
curse of the world, ever stares us in the face, to train our youth to 
arms, and teach them that only by their own self-sacrifice can their 
heritage be maintained. 


JOHN SEELY. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


“People,” recently publishec by Mr. Fisher Unwin, may be 
said to serve a double purpose. The English reader will find in its 
pages many interesting and suggestive reflections on British life and 
character, many acute and even profound criticisms of the growth and 
tendencies of the British Constitution, which may never have occurred 
to him living in his own national environment; he will also gain a - 
better knowledge of French character and temperament, and of the 
nature of the obstacles that must ever prevent the French and Enghsh 
from completely understanding one another. Be the political ' 
rapprochement never so close, there are differences between the mental 

_ habits and outlook of the two peoples that will always be a source of 
peril to friendly international relations. An unpopular opinion at the 
present moment, but its truth is emphasised on every page of the book 
lying before me. 

Mr. J. E. C. Bodley contributes a very interesting Introduction which 
should not be skipped by M. Boutmy’s readers; for it contrasts the 
methods adopted respectively by the Englishman and the Frenchman 
ig writing about a foreign country, and incidentally explams many 
things that will be found in M. Boutmy’s volume. When Mr. Bodley 
first determined to study the French people and their institutions, Ae 
settled ın France. “I set to work,” he tells us, “to strip myself of all 

e “my preconceived ideas of that country, whether acquired as a casual 
“traveller in earlier years or from my previous reading of French 
“literature in many branches. I resolved to lead the life of the French 
“people, ta mix with all'classes of its society, to scale the standpoint 
“from which with varying view they regarded the human movement 
‘vithin their frontiers” His readjng is wide and systematic, but it is 
complementary to his personal observation, rather than a preparation 
for it. This method seems to an Englishman the natural, indeed the 
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only, way. Not sotoa Frenchman. When the Frenchman essays to 
write about England, his first concern, if he be a serious student, is to 
master the literature of the subject, and then, with his mind full of 
preconceptions, he makes a few brief visits to England to confirm 
them. This was Taine’s method, and it is that of his distinguished 
disciple, M. Boutmy, who, moreover, suffers from an infirmity of sight 
that denies him even such visual] impressions as Taine was able to pick 
up during his occasional visits to our country. It 1s almost pathetic 
to read in Mr. Bodley’s Introduction of the conscientious manner in 
which M. Boutmy prepared himself for his journeys across the 
Channel —f the lists of questions he proposed to ask, and the problems ` 
he wished to solve by a few weeks’ sojourn on British soil The results, 
as set forth in the present volume, form an extraordinary combinaton 
of profundity and superficiality, of well-considered conclusions and 
crude generalisations based on the slenderest dara or, in some cases, 
merely on hearsay and cuttings from partisan newspapers. We have 
here all the conventional views of Perfide Albion, all the hoary 
prejudices handed down by generations of French writers, and accepted 
by M. Boutmy without the slightest attempt at scientific investigation 
“What man,” he asks, “having lived in England for a long time, can 
deny the bestiality of the larger part of thè nation.” Predominant 
among our national characteristics are physical insensibility and 
inhumanity—"the inhumanity in which in all ages the English have 
“given examples that can never be forgotten.” In everyday life this 
inhumanity becomes “coarseness and brutality.” “We can find proof 
“of this in every century. I will merely recall how some years ago the 
“Datly News declared that the Englishman of the lower classes did 
“not know how to amuse himself except in a coarse and brutal fashion.” 
As for the upper classes, “the Pal? Mall Gasette recently revealed the 
“existence, of some obscure haunts where the upper classes secretly 
“indulge in brutality and depravity.” And so on Even the 
boulevard Press is drawn on for material, and the most reckless canards 
are embodied without a tittle of substantiating evidence in a book 
that is presented to us in the guise of a grave philosophical work. 
“There is reason to believe,” we are told, that in the last Sudan 
campaign, Lord Kitchener “gave the order that no prisoners were to 
“be made, and that every Dervish who fell into the hands of his troops 
“was to be massacred without pity.” The volume is the more remark- 
able from the fact that it is the work of an author who has justly earned 
wide recognition on both sides of the Channel by the philosophic 
breadth of his writings on the British Constitution. I doubt not it will 
be accepted by thousands of French students as a work of the highest 
authority. f 

M. Boutmy’s methods made it inevitable that his book should be 
based on a few preconceived theories which form the framework, as it 
were, into which everything has to be fitted. Of these the two leading 
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ideas are (1) that the mainspring of the Englishman’s life is his 
“passion for action and movement, the unreasoning desire of effort for 
“the sake of effort”; (2) that the English are incapable of formulating 
general ideas, and have an instinctive dislike for abstract speculation. 
These theories, which undoubtedly contain a great measure of truth, 
have become to M. Boutmy almost an obsession. He repeats them 
again and again as the formule from which everything English can 
be deduced Huxley once said, as a score of reviewers have lately 
reminded us, that Herbert Spencers idea of a tragedy was “an 
“inference killed by a fact.” In M. Boutmy’s tragedy—and this book . 
is something of a tragedy to his English admirers—it is too often the 
fact that is killed. 


In tracing the influences that have moulded our nation, M. Boutmy . ` 


rightly gives a foremost place to.what Taine calls the “milien” but 
here again his inadequate conception of the facts in a great measure 
vitiates his conclusions. The picture he draws of our physical environ- 
ment is almost a caricature in its unrelieved gloom. To the miseries 
of our climate and the depressing influences of our natural surroundings 
he attributes the dulness of sensation and perception which he finds 
to be one of our chief characteristics. “In these big, white-skinned 
“bodies, bathed in an atmosphere of perpetual moisture, sensations 
“are experienced far more slowly (than in Frenchmen). . . . Like their 
“sensjbilities, their physical imagination is lethargic and dull” On 
the other hand, the Irish, product of a heavier and more persistent rain- 
fall, are, by reason of their acute sensibilities, “the Italians of the 
“United Kingdom” M. Boutmy does not trouble to consider how this 
apparent anomaly fits in with his theory; he passes on, with the 
confidence of one who has never looked upon an English landscape, to 
trace the baneful effects of climate on English art “Nature in England 
“presents none of the conditions which generate a great art... . The 
“Englishman mostly sees nature through fog or mist... He gets 
“little from the sterile nature surrounding him, and either ignores his 
“imperfect model, filling up with the creations of his imagination the 
“blanks and hiatuses that a simple copy would leave in his picture, or 
“else essays a literal imitation which is as remote from nature as the 
“types he evolves in his own imagination.” The only true English 
school of painting is the pre-Raphaelite—“the first in date or time in 
“which the national genius can be recognised and grasped.” Ta its 
conception it was an attempted “return to nature.” “But what could 
“these words convey to a race whose eyes had beer accustomed for 
“centuries to see every object unsubstantial and unrelieved, blurred 
“and discoloured by the mist; whose imagination was wearied with a 
“vain search in the barren reality of nature for the wealth essential in a 
“picture.” To M. Boutmy Turner and Constable are unknown; at 
least, he does not mention them in his appreciation of English painting. 
Perhaps it is as well; for, with his amazing faculty for generalising, he 
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might have seized upon Turner’s “Rain, Storm, and Speed” as a 
triumphant vindication of his theory. 

In literature we fare but little better. ` It is true, M Boutmy 
recognises the deep spirituality of our poetry, but it is only for the 
purpose of driving home his climatic theory. The English soul, 
repelled by the harshness and barrenness of nature, seeks refuge in 
itself, and leads an inner life. “The spiritual world attracts and 
“absorbs it... . Never has man’s sensibility received less from the 
“outer world, nor appreciated more intensely in its own way the little 
“which it chanced to obtain.” In general literature our critic notes an 
exaggeration and repetition which are “absolutely necessary in order 
“to penetrate the thick covering which, with the English, envelopes the 
“organ of perception.” His taste is offended by “the exaggerated and 
“distorted types, over-coloured pictures, and venomous coarse irony, 
“which are to be found in the works of even their most cultured 

“authors. If such characteristics were not sufficiently accentuated to 
“jar on our sensibilities, theirs would be left untouched.” : 

When M. Boutmy shakes himself free from the boulevard view of: 
English life and character, and turns to our political institutions in their 
historical aspect, he displays his true powers. Here he is on surer 
ground. Probably no foreigner has a profounder knowledge of the 
British Constitution, or a clearer insight into the political life of the 
nation. Moreover, as a French Protestant, M. Boutmy has an 
advantage over most Frenchmen who have written about England 
French writers, ultramontane or sceptic, find it almost impossible to 
understand the influence a liberal religion has had or our national 
character. Confronted by the phenomenon of Puntanism, they shrug 
their shoulders hopelessly or disdainfully, passing by as an unpleasant 
but superficial trait what is in realrty one of the elemental forces of 
the race. M. Boutmy makes no such mistake. He fully recognises 
the debt we owe to Puritanism in the securing and maintenance of our 
political liberty and the building up of our national greatness. He 
traces to the Puritan elemént in the race our pre-eminence as a 


colonising power :— 


It was not only his jealous love of independence which distinguished 
the Puritan and constituted his strength; it was the intensity of his 
faith, the omnipresence of his belief which coloured his whole life and 
interposed at every turn. This it was which made the Puritan an 
incomparable colonist..... It gave him a moral stamina which 
was always perceptible under his qualities asa man of business, Life 
appeared to him as a succession of duties which could be fulfilled 
without scenic effects, or a thought as to what the world would say. 
It was sufficient if God and his ever-present conscience were satisfied, 
Of such individuals as this was that Puritan stock constituted which 
had so large a share in the building up of American greatness, We 
cannot follow their progress in history for two or three centuries, 
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beginning with the landing of the Mayflower, without feeling ourselves 
in the prescnce of a young or rejuvenated race, which had drawn an 
austere freshness of impression,'a vigour, constancy, and unusual 
tenacity from the revived source of Christianity.... They must 
be recognised as a special race which, originating in the Reformation, 
took upon itself the work of colonisation and made it a success, — 
where, at the same epoch, and on the same territory, the French and 
the Spanish failed. In the Mother Country, where they have 
remained in the minority, they constitute a serious, ardent, and 
earnest element, which had formerly been lacking in Merry England. 


M. Boutmy has many shrewd comments to make in his chapters on 
“The Englishman as Politician” and “The Individual and the State.” 
He sees in the constitution of our two opposing political parties the 
safeguard of individual liberty. These parties do not simply represent 
certain classes in the State; they are founded on traditions which 
have attached certain families and localities to one cause from genera- 
tion to generation, and united them against the opposing cause, 
independently of any present utility “The stratification of the parties 
“is largely historic, whilst the stratification of the classes is essentially 
“economic.” But M. Boutmy thinks that the distinction between the 
political parties and the social classes cannot be long maintained under 
present conditions :— 


The classes are gradually becoming transformed into parties. 
Each class now attempts to make use of the law to protect itself, to 
fortify its position, to trouble or weaken its adversaries and to offer to 
neutrals the inducement of certain advantages, thereby lulling their 
grievances or assuring their alliance. The historical parties still exist, 
but they have become mere playthings ; the flatterers and instruments 
of the passions of each class. They yield themselves up to the law, 
and naturally liberty has to pay the cost of such collusion. 


One closes this interesting volume with mingled feelings of 
disappointment and wonder that its various sections should be so 
unequal in value. Some parts deserve to be read as widely in England 
as in the author’s own country; other parts will only move the English 
rgader to merriment or irritation, according to his individual 
temperament. ' 

* * * + 


For another picture of ourselves as others see us we may tum to Dr. 
Emil Reich’s “Success among Nations ” (Chapman and Hall), in which 
we are made to toe the lme with the other great nations of the world, 
ancient and modern. The author has special qualifications for his 
task. Hungarian by birth, he is a citizen of the world by circumstance, 
and in his time has struggled for existence in many of the countries of 
which he writes. Thus he has had opportunities of studying the 
people of various nations denied to the traveller or wealthy foreign 
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resident He has now apparently settled down in England as a 
specialist on international history, and his virile writings are a notable 
addition to our contemporary historical literature What was said in 
these pages last month of his lectures on “The Foundations of 
“Modern Europe” applies, with little modification, to the present 
volume; for everything he writes is hammered out on the forge of an 
intense individuality. Dr. Reich is in current historical literature what 
Mr. Chesterton is in literary criticism. To read a book by either of 
these wnters is like taking a walk on a buffeting March morning; our 
headgear of accepted opinion may be battered out of all recognition, 
but we never fail to feel invigorated by our adventure. Both writers, 
in my opinion, suffer from a too ardent passion for originality. Their 
mental attitude reminds one of the man who, when someone agreed 
with him, replied: “I’m sorry to hear that, when anyone agrees with 
“me, I always think I must be wrong.” But with Dr. Reich, as with 
Mr. Chesterton, this is a defect so intimately related to his stimulating 
qualities that one scarcely wishes it absent, lest the qualities should lose 
something of their power. 

Dr. Reich’s aim in his present work is to give a bird’s-eye view of 
the forces that have raised certain nations to the glory of success, and 
to examine the causes that have led to their decline. He also ventures 
on the slippery path of prophecy, attempting by the light of the past 
and present to forecast the probable course of national success in the 
future. The scheme is too elaborate for me to do more than note a 
few conclusions. Dr. Reich distinguishes between two kinds of 
national success, material and intellectual, again sybdividing these 
broad divisions—material success into (1) economic, and (2) political 
success; intellectual success into (1) literary and artistic, and (2) 
religious success He will have nothing to do with the “racial” 
theory by which many histonans have sought to explain the rise of 
nations Even if there were anything in the theory, which he doubts, 
he maintains that it is unworkable owing to the inextricable inter- 


` twining of racial threads, which makes it impossible in the case of 


most white nations to determine what is the predominant element. Dr. 
Reich seeks the causes of național success in the physical conditions 
under which nations live, and, more particularly, in ther geographical 
position in relation to other nations To many readers the most 
interesting chapters’ will be those which deal with the great nations of 
to-day in their present and future aspects. Dr. Reich’s survey of the 
Latin nations will be familiar to readers of this REVIEW* Writing 
presumably before the Russo-Japanese War, he thinks that the power 
of Russia is very much overrated. “The more you study Russia the 
“conviction will be borne in upon you that she is not greatly to be 
“feared.” He lays stress on the geographical disadvantages of 
Germany, which militate so strongly against her ambitions as a world- 
* “The Future of the Latin Natlons,” Contemporary Review, March, 1904, 
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power. He can see only three foreign policies by which Germany 
could secure the naval bases necessary to give her real sea-power: the 
defeat of England and the seizure of her rival’s colonies; the absorption 
of Austria, which would give her access to the Adriatic ; or, finally, the 
inclusion of Holland within the German Confederacy. It must be 
confessed that none of these policies seem in any way feasible at 
present, though Dr. Reich is inclined to think that Holland’s accession 
to the Union, at a price, is one of the possibilities of the future. It is 
a policy that has been discussed with more or less seriousness in the 
Netherlands, and it must be remembered that by the constitution of 
the German Empire the newcomer would not be interfered with in her 
internal economy. “Holland, ıf she joined the Empire to-morrow, 
“might retaif’ her Queen, her internal law and constitution ; it is only 
“in foreign policy that she would be necessarily compelled to follow 
“the dictates of the Federal diet.” 

There are many points in the chapters on Great Britain and America 
that one would like to touch on, if space permitted. Strangely enough 
Dr. Reich has nothing to say ‘about the Japanese, the most successful 
of modern nations) The book as a whole is a brilliant piece of 
generalisation. Lucid in expression, virile, not to say combative, in 
tone, it is often most instructive and interesting when we are least in 
agreement with the author. 

* `. * s 


If any critic had predicted, a few years ago, that Maurice Maeterlinck, 
high priest of dramatic nebulosity, would become a popular author with 
English readers, he would certainly have been laughed at for his pains. 
Yet the unexpected has happened, though it is not as a dramatist, but 
as an essay-writer, that M. Maeterlinck has won his public. Some 
idea of the extent of this public may be gathered from the publisher’s 
advertisement attached to M. Maeterlinck’s new volume of essays— 
“The Double Garden” (George Allen)—from which we learn that 
“The Life of the Bee” has already reached its seventh edition in this 
country, and that “The Treasure of the Humble” and “Wisdom and 
“Destiny” are in a fifth and third edition respectively. These are 
remarkable figures for an author whose spirit is, in many respects, so 
remote from “the soul of the English people” as pinned down and 
dissected by our neighbours. 

. In “The Double Garden” M. Maeterlinck has bound up a fea of 

sixteen essays which have appeared in various English and American 
periodicals They deal with a wide variety of subjects, ranging from 
motor-cars and the gaming-tables at Monte Carlo to the destiny of 
the human race. The opening paper, “On the Death of a Little Dog,” 
is a delightful piece of writing, which will irresistibly appeal to every 
lover of animals) There is also a charming series of nature essays— 
“News of Spring,” “The Wrath of the Bee,” “Field Flowers,” 
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“Chrysanthemums,” and “Old-fashioned Flowers”; while other papers 
of special interest are those on “Universal Suffrage,” “The Modem 
“Drama,” “The Foretelling of the Future,” and “Sincerity.” 

The most striking essay in the volume is undoubtedly “The Leaf of 
“Olive,” ın which M. Maeterlinck makes a personal confession of his 
faith in the future of humanity. He is deeply impressed with the 
pregnancy of the times we live in. “It is probable,” he thinks, “that 
“our descendants will envy us the dawn through which, without 
“knowing it, we are passing, just as we envy those who took part in 
“the age of Pericles, in the most glorious days of Roman greatness and 
“in certain hours of the Italian Renascence.” He seeks some 
explanation of the surprising fact that, in sprte of the decrease of 
religious feeling and the influence which this decrease must have upon 
human reason, which no longer sees any supernatural interest in doing 
good, yet the sum of justness and goodness and the quality of the 
general conscience have incontestably increased. To what are we to 
attribute this “illogical improvement in our moral atmosphere?” M. 
Maeterlinck, if I understand him aright, finds the answer in our enlarged 
conception of the universe, consequent on the disappearance of certain 
religious ideas We no longer confine our idea of the infinite powers 
within certain conventional limits, and thus our sense of infinity is more 
active, and with it our sense of the finite, which is the source of all 
higher activity : — 

If our happiness depends upon our conception of the universe, this 
is, in a great measure, because our morality depends upon it. And 
our morality depends much less upon the nature than upon the 

sire of that conception . . .. The more it makes us recognise our 
littleness, the greater grows that within us which recognises this 
littleness. A new being, more disinterested and probably closer to 
that which is one day to proclaim itself the last truth, is gradually, 
taking the place of the original being which is being dissolved in the 
conception that overwhelms it. To this new being. itself and all the 
men around it now represent so inconsiderable a speck in the infinity 
of the eternal forces that they are no longer able to fix its attention 
and its interest. Our brothers, our immediate descendants, our 
visible neighbour, all that but lately marked the limit of our sympathieS, 

„are gradually yielding precedence to a more inordinate and loftier 
being. “We are almost nothing; but the species to which we belong 
occupies a place that can be recognised in the boundless ocean of life, 
Though we no longer count, the humanity of which we form a part 
is acquiring the importance of which we are being stripped. This 
feeling, which is only beginning to make its way in the accustomed 
atmosphere of our thoughts and of our unconsciousness, is already 
fashioning our morality and is doubtless preparing revolutions as 
great as those wrought in it by the most subversive religions. It will 
gradually displace the centre of most of our virtues and vices. 

The book is written throughout with the distinctive literary charm 
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which we have come to associate with all M. Macterlincte’s work. What- j 


ever his subject, his attitude is always that of the poet- -philosopher. 
His philosophy i is often vague and elusive, and his sentiment not always 
to be distinguished from sentimentality, but at his best he i$ one of 
the most fascinating writers now living. He has been admirably served 
by his translator, Mr. Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, 


* o # '+ 


Messrs. Horace Marshall have just published, under the editorship 
of Mr.F. G. Afialo, “The Sportsman’s Book for India,” a work which will 
be of the greatest interest and use to Indian sportsmen. To the 
“griffin” especially, in the first pride of his appointment, but troubled 
about many things, the book should prove invaluable. Here he will 
find counsel and warning which will save him from the errors that are 
a perennial source of gaiety to his seniors in the Indian world. Every 
branch of Indian sport, from the playing of bahmin on sunlit seas to 
the stalking of wild sheep in the eternal snows of the Himalayas, is 
deak with by a recognised expert. It is, in its way, a remarkable 
manifestation of British character, which might repay the attention of 
M. Boutmy in‘ his further studies of ces gens. Among the leading 
atticles may be mentioned, “Tiger, Panther and Bear Shooting,” by 
Lieut.-General Sir Montagu Gilbert Gerard; “Rhimoceros Shooting,” 
by General A.A. A. Kinloch; “Bison Shooting i in Central India” and 

“Kashmir Shooting,” by Caprin A. G. Arbuthnot; “Small Game 
“Shooting.” and “Where to go Fishing in India,” by Lieut.-Colonel 
P. R. Baimsfather; and “Hunting,” by Major Neville Taylor. One 
notes that elephant-shooting, a sport so intimately connected in the 
untravelled mind with India, is omitted from the section on big game. 
It would seem to belong to a vanished past. The sport, we are told, 
is “practically confined to such jungles as those of Mysore and Travan- 
“core, in which the Rajahs from time to time permit distinguished 
“visitors to shoot elephants.” There are still wild elephants in the 
East, towards the Bay of Bengal, but the animal is preserved in all 
British territory. 

e The maps and illustrations add greatly to the value'of the work, | 


A READER. 


THE NEXT GOVERNMENT. | 


O be a member of the Liberal League is to be accused by some 
other Liberals of “obscure intrigue.” I have no authority or 
qualification to speak for the Liberal League at large. I speak for 
nobody but myself. I am individually an insignificant item; but items 
obtain a certain weight from acting together, and I am confident that 
the views which I am about to express are shared by most of my 
fellow members. I hope to avoid all obscurity and to show how 
little truth there is for the suggestion that a Leaguer is an intriguer. 

In order to explain the Liberal Imperialist outlook at this moment, 
and its views about the next Government, a brief retrospect is neces- 
sary. The Liberal League was not formed, and does not exist, in 
order to run “a one man show.” We should like to see Lord Rosebery 
in office, of course, because we agree with his views and believe in his 
statesmanship. - To this matter I shall return presently; here I want 
to emphasise the fact that Lord Rosebery, though our President, is 
not a Pretender. 

It is loyalty to Lord Rosebery himself that makes us take thig 
position. There are some political leaders in these days who obtain 
the support of their followers because they do not feel bound to 
believe what the leader says. They interpret him as speaking with 
his tongue i in his cheek; as asseverating with his lips, while his mind 
remgins unsworn. That is not our attitude to Lord Rosebery. We 
believe that he means what he says, and therefore we take what he , 
says as governing our policy. What he says has been clear and 
consistent; if he is accused of mystery or mystification, it is because 
he bas been so perfectly frank; there are people who feel that to 
accept the obvious is derogatory to their knowingness. In resignmg 
the Liberal leadership at Edinburgh, in October, 1896, Lord Rosebery 
said that he did so “for one object alone—in order to promote unity.” 
This simple object is the explanation also, as I shall presently show, of 
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his alternate retirement and re-emergence. He believed that his 
resignation of the leadership was necessary to the unity of the Party. 
He believes it still This is obvious from his persistent refusal to rise 
to any of the flies which enthusiastic political friends throw out—as, 
for instance, at the City Liberal Club the other day. It is clear 
also that the difficulties inherent in the position of a Prime 
Minister who is a Peer—difficulties which Lord Rosebery described 
in that same speech at Edinburgh, are not at this moment less than 
they were in 1894-5. A Prime Minister, who is a Peer, “has 
“no chance,” said Lord Rosebery, “of succeeding in the lead of the 
“Liberal Party unless he receives a very exceptional support, very 
“exceptional loyalty and very exceptional co-operation from the Party 
“inside and outside Parliament.” If most of the Liberal members of 
Parliament were members of the Liberal League, the prospect of 
such exceptional support might be good; but when the membership 
in the House of Commons numbers only twenty-five, there can be no 
attraction to Lord Rosebery in the prospect of the leadership. I may’ 
remark in passing that neither members of Parliament, nor, for that 
matter, any other Liberals have ever been canvassed by the League ; 
it was formed to meet an existing demand, not fo create one. It 
should be remembered further that Lord Rosebery has few, if any, 
personal inducements to make him strive, or wish, for office. He is 
not a politician only; perhaps, not au ford a politician at all It 
was said of him as a boy by his tutor at Eton, that he was one of those 
who “like the palm without the dust” If this meant that as a boy 
he was averse from work, it is certainly not true of the man. But if 
it meant that he had a disinclination for the rough-and-tumble of life, 
then his later record suggests that the boy was father of the man. 
He is an orator with personal magnetism; also he is a statesman with 
great knowledge of, and aptitude for, affairs; and it is impossible to 
believe that a man who possesses these gifts does not enjoy the use 
of them and desire to make them active. Even the name that he has 
given to the son of Gas does not persuade me that he despises the 
Ciceronian art. But in the love of battle for its own sake, Lord 
Rosebery, I imagine, is no partaker; the dust of the political arena is 
not to him, as it is to many others, the breath of his nostrils; he does 
not pant to 
Drink delight of battle with his peers : 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 


He is as much of the student as of the statesman. To a man of his 
insatiable curiosity, and inveterate devotion to reading, the study of 
the human comedy, past and present, is a sufficient protection against 
ennui. To the call of public duty Lord Rosebery would respond; 
but personal inclination applies no spur to office-seeking. The 
appetite grows with what it feeds upon It is permissible to surmise 
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that to Mr..Balfour office has become so much of a second nature that 
its voluntary surrender is unthinkable; and so to Lord Rosebery, 
freedom from office has become so congenial that he would not 
willingly resume the burden. I was struck by a remark which Mr. 
Lucy reported the other day. “There are two supreme moments of 
“satisfaction,” said Lord Rosebery; “one. ideal, the other actual; the 
“ideal satisfaction is the receipt from the sovereign of the seals of 
“office; the actual satisfaction comes with their surrender.” After 
reading between the lines of his Edinburgh speech, one can imagine 
Lord Rosebery saying that a man does not willingly put his head into 
the noose a second time. The Liberal League, then, was not founded 
to make Lord Rosebery Prime Minister; and if it had been so, Lord 
Rosebery would not have become its President. 

One other correction is necessary in order to explain the Liberal 
Imperialist outlook. The Liberal League is not an anti-Irish Society. 
Here, again, what causes misunderstanding is the extreme simplicity 
of the case. The propositions which the leaders of the League have 
laid down are these: (1) that 1904 is not 1894; that the changes. 
which have occurred m the conditions of the Irish problem—especially 
the extension of Local Government and Mr. Wyndham’s Land 
Purchase Act—require changes in the future treatment of the 
question; and (2) that the Liberal Party would not be well advised 
to take office again, as in 1892, on the basis of pledges to the Irish 
Nationalist Party. This latter proposition does not mean that no 
attempt should be made to co-operate with the Irish Nationalists. It 
means that the Liberal Party would be foolish to take office on the 
old pledges of Home Rule first and of Home Rule on Mr. Gladstone's 
lmes. To say that you will not a second time run your head against 
a brick wall is not to shut yourself off from ways of getting round or 
over. Again, the Liberal League cleans its slate of the Home Rule 
Bills of 1886 and 1893; but in doing so, it does not rule out attempts 
on new lines to govern, Ireland according to Irjsh ideas, and to extend 
the application of local self-Government. To do that would be to 
make the Liberal Party more Unionist than the Unionist Party. In 
this connection two contemporary incidents of some significance may 
be noted. The Daily Telegraph—a journal which often has an 
intelligent anticipation of Mr. Chamberlain’s views—reminded us the 
othef day that there were such persons as Tory Home Rulers; and 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, in a letter printed in the Times, admits that his 
objections to Mr. Gladstone’s Bills would not apply to some scheme of 
Administrative Home Rule. Se 

I need not defend the Irish propositions of the Liberal League, 
because they seem by this time to have obtained a large, if not a 
general, measure of support from responsible Liberals. There is thus 
no reason to expect serious disunion on this score. But it was not 
always so. When first enunciated, the propositions fell with all that 
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disturbing force which only truisms seem able to produce. There was 
private talk of stamping out rebellion, and there were public anathemas. 
It was then that the Liberal League was formed, on the initiative of 
Lord Rosebery, in order to prevent disruption in the Liberal Party. 
Its object was to make it possible for Liberals who held the views I 
have described about Ireland, and views about the South African War 
which were not those of the official leaders, to remain active members 
of the Liberal Party. I do not see how it can be denied that the 
League has been eminently successful in this object, and that the 
object itself was eminently desirable. Would the Liberal Party have 
been stronger, or weaker, if Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey had been reduced to silence, or been driven to take up 
a- position outside the Party? Again, would the Party have been 
stronger, or weaker, if Liberdl League candidates everywhere held 
albof? There are some seventy-five of them in the field, and there 
are districts in which almost every Liberal candidate is a member 
of the League or in sympathy with its policy. Does not this 
fact show that the ideas promulgated by the League correspond 
to ideas widely held in the constituencies? Is it not clear that the 
League has been the means of keeping men within the Party who 
might otherwise have been driven out, and of bringing into its active 
ranks men who had for years been alienated or abstaining? And this 
the League has done without once breaking or imperilling the effective 
co-operation of the whole Party for common objects. The organisa- 
tion over which Lord Rosebery ‘presides has thus rendered real and 
signal service to the cause of Liberal union and re-union. We all 
hope that the process of re-union will go further, and that many 
Liberal Unionists, who left the Party in 1886, will, under the stress 
of the Free Trade issue, be led back by force of cireumstances to 
practical, if not formal, co-operation with their old friends. Is it not 
obvious that, for many of these possible recruits, the Liberal League 
movement makes the transition easier? 

Why, it is sometimes asked, should not the Liberal League now 
dissolve itself? One answer is suggested by the considerations which 
Į have just stated. It would surely be a mistake to dissolve an 
organisation which is still capable of doing useful work for Liberal 
re-union, an organisation which attracts many and repels none. 

And there are other reasons. To some of us the principal attraetion 
of the Liberal League is that it stands for a sane and practicable 
Imperialism The need for the organisation of such views was never 
greater, it seems to me, than now; when the perversion of the Imperial 
idea by the present Government has justly set, up so strong a 
reaction. It used to be said that Liberal Imperialism was an impossible 
middle term, and that to talk of “sane Imperialism” was to utter a 
mere commonplace which everybody would accept. To accept a 
formula is one thing; to act upon it, another. The present Govern- 
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ment and Mr. Chamberlain have identified the Imperial sentiment with 
a Protectionist system, and their “thinking Imperially” has been 
accompanied by every form of rashness and unwisdom in action. The 
result is a strong revulsion of sentiment. Imperialism, we are told, is 
dead; and if by that we mean the Imperialism of the present Govern- 
ment, the statement is true, and the fact is salutary. But the Imperial 
sentiment is not dead, and the permanent interests of the Empire 
remain. The danger is that the Liberal Party, borne along upon the 
wave of reaction, may once more lose touch of the national sentiment, 
and forget the permanent interests of the Empire. It is here that the 
organised force of Liberal Imperialism may have a useful word to 
whisper in the ears of the Party. 

I will take two instances to show what I mean—South Africa and 
‘Imperial relations generally. I believe that in neither of these matters 
need there be any great difficulty in followmg a policy which would 
commend itself both to the majority of the Liberal Party and to the 
nation generally. But I think that in both cases Liberal Imperial 
ideas have a contribution to make towards that end. The personal 
question in South Africa is not likely to arise. There was a time when 
the demand of the Liberal caucus for the recall of Lord Milner was 
considered very inexpedient by many of us. But before the next 
Liberal Government has to deal with this question, it is well under- 
stood that Lord Milner will, of his own motion, have resigned. What- 
ever we may think of his policy, there cannot be two opinions about 
the energy with which he has faced a long succession of difficulties 
The work might well have shattered a more robust constitution, His 
courage—or audacity, if you will—has carried him through, but the 
time must well-nigh have come when the stram can no longer be 
borne. Mr. Balfour's offer of the Colonial Office in September, 1903, 
must have been very seductive. Lord Milner refused it from a sense of 

_ the duties which he still owed to South Africa, and which he believed 
could best be discharged on the spot. He was firmly persuaded — 
whether rightly or wrongly is another matter—that the introduction of 
‘Chinese labour was essential to British interests in South Africa. The 
effects of his policy may well be questioned; of the motives which 
actuated it there can be no question. He believed that tle 
immediate prosperity of the mining industry was essential to the 
interests of South Africa; that in no other way than by the importa- 
tion of Asiatic labour could this end be secured; and that such 
importation would lead to the increase of British settlers which he 
considered of the first importance. He must of course have been well 
aware of the political hostility and personal obloquy which the policy 
would excite. He went back to South Africa “to face the music,” 
‘because he believed that he, better than anybody else, could carry the 
thing through. For good or for evil, he has done it No ome need be 
surprised if, when the experiment has been fairly started, and perhaps 
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when the next stage in the development of the Transvaal Constitution 
towards self-Government has been inaugurated, Lord Milner should 
ask to be relieved of his burden. ‘If this time should coincide with 
the advent of a Liberal Government at home, the task of finding a 
successor will be one of the most important of its duties The 
selection of a man of administrative ability, sound common sense and 
independent character—a man of the type, by way of illustration, of 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh—-would probably offer the best chances of 
success. ' 

But what about Chinese Labour? Ministers have called upon the 
leaders af the Opposition to declare their policy in advance. The 
latter have very properly declined to fall into the snare. They have 
drawn an obvious distinction betwen (1) opposition to a policy, root 
and branch, at a time when it might still have been prevented 
altogether ; and (2) a declaration of the line to be taken in circum- 
stances which cannot now be foreseen, after the policy has once been 
permitted. Unquestionably a Liberal Government could not, in 
honour or in policy, leave the thing alone; but much will depend on: 
the manner in which it is handled. One can conceive a demand for 
the immediate cancelling of the Ordinance. The demand might be 
made by the same men who twenty years ago called for the recall of 
Sir Bartle Frere on the ground that it would “conduce to the unity of 
“the Liberal Party.” It may, however, be doubted whether the policy 
of immediate cancellation would conduce to the advantage or 
tranquillity of British South Africa Happily the lines of prudent 
policy seem clear, though which one will be chosen it is at present 
impossible to say. It may be deemed possible and expedient to grant 
very shortly to the new Colonies responsible Government. In that 
case, the Chinese labour question will cease to be a matter for the 
Imperial Government to decide. If the people of the Transvaal 
decided to put an end to the importation of Asiatic labour, it would be 
for them to settle the time and ways. If they decided to retain the 
system, we might regret the choice, but we certainly should not over- 
rule it, any more than we over-rule the stringent legislation of other 
self-governing Colonies in a contrary direction. It may be, however, 
thar responsible Government will not seem immediately feasible. In 
that case, the wisest course would be to follow the precedent of the 
Australian Parliament in dealing with the Polynesian labour question 
in Queensland Opinion in Australia ran as high and as hot against 
Polynesian labour (except among a large section of the Queensland 
population), as British feeling runs now against Chinese labour. The 
Australian statesmen saw the difficulty, however, of ordering an 
immediate cessation of the system such as would dislocate ar 
important industry. The Parliament provided, therefore, for the 
gradual return of the islanders to their homes and fixed a time-limit 
beyond which no further Polynesian labour would be permitted A 
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policy on these lines would fit the South African instance very exactly, 
for it would only be tying the mine-owner down to the terms on which 
the case for Chinese labour was originally based—the plea, namely, 
that it was wanted as a temporary expedient to tide the colony over a 
period of exceptional stress It may be pointed out, meanwhile, that 
the policy of sanctioning Chinese labour, before the voice of the 
inhabitants of the colony has any means of constitutional expression, 
has by no member of the Opposition been more strongly criticised 
than by one of the Vice-Presidents of the Liberal League. 

My other illustration indicates a direction in which Liberal 
Imperialist ideas, may exercise a spur to the next Liberal Government. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Protectionist crusade has hitched off the movement 
towards closer union with the colonies to wrong and dangerous lines. 
The corresponding danger of reaction is that Liberals may be inclined 
to say that nothing needs to be done at all, and that the proper policy 
is laisser faire, laisser aller. Such a policy of negation would be 
most unfortunate, I believe, both on the industrial and on the political 
side. With regard to the latter, there is much that is unsatisfactory 
in the political mechanism of the Empire. If anybody doubts this, 
let him consider the history of the Alaska award, and more recently 
the relation of Newfoundland to the Anglo-French Agreement. Some 
alteration of machinery is urgently needed, whereby in matters affecting 
the Empire at large the King in Council should be advised, not only ~> 
by his Home Ministers, but also by representatives of those other parts 
of the Empire which may be directly concerned. The establishment 
of a really great Imperial Court of Appeal is another reform which is 
much needed. I refer to these questions cursorily only, as instances of 
the constructive influence which Liberal Imperialism ought to exercise 
on the next Liberal Government. - 

Believing that there is thus work for our ideas to do, we naturally 
desire to see those ideas adequately represented in the personnel of 
the Administration. Here I come back to matters touched upon at 
the beginning of this paper. Obviously there are three conceivable 
Liberal Prime Ministers—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Lord 
Rosebery and Lord Spencer. As I desire to be perfectly frank, I will 
confess that many Liberal Leaguers would prefer a Rosebery Goveth- 
ment. But I have already shown that this is not what Lord Rosebery 
himself expects or desires; and I now add emphatically that it is not 
what Liberal Leaguers are expecting or aiming at. It is probable, I, 
_ suppose, that when the time comes, the King will send for the leaders 
of the Opposition in the two Houses to confer with them upon the 
situation In that event it is said that the joint advice of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Spencer would tend towards a subse- 
quent commission to Lord Spencer to form an Administration. I 
know of no reason whatever why Liberal Leaguers should or would 
endeavour to thwart Lord Spencer, in the event of his undertaking 
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the commission. We want for some of our leading members a place 
in the sun; we do not expect all the places or necessarily the first 
place. 

I do not propose, however, to indulge in any amateur cabinet- 
making. It is an amusing pastime enough, but I agree with what I 
read somewhere the other day that it is premature, and in any case a 

, game which is better played in private. It is idle to discuss in any 
detail the composition of a Cabinet, before you know the distribution 
of electoral forces to which it ought to respond. There are, however, 
two general principles which may, I think, at this time usefully be 
laid down. One is the great importance of new men, who, politically 
speaking, will also be young men. Nobody can say whether the next 
Government will be long lived or short. It is better to be on the 
safe side, and to expect that it may not live as long as its predecessor. 
There is all the more reason, therefore, for using the time as one of 
training. It has been a great source of weakness to the Liberal 
Oppositian during recent years that it contained so few men stil} in 
active service who were of Cabinet rank. By death or retirement, 
nine out of the seventeen members of the Cabinet of 1902 were 
successively withdrawn. The ranks badly need rectuiting. The next 
Government, whatever else it may do, should be the means of giving 
a training in administration, an experience in the responsibilities of 
office, to a large number of new men. I should hope, therefore, that 
the next Government will include as few as possible of men whose 
political work necessarily lies mainly in the past, and as many as | 
possible of men whose work will lie mainly in the future. (By 
way of illustration I will name three new men—Mr. Emmott, Mr. 
Lloyd George, Mr. Winston Churchill; the first a member of the 
Liberal League; the second a politician who is supposed to stand at 
the other extreme; the third, a recruit from the other side.) 

The second proposition to which I hope general assent will be given 
is this, that the principle of the next Government should be compre- 
hension, rot exclusion; and that every possible step should be taken 
which is calculated to inspire the confidence of the nation and of the 
Empire in the new Administration. From this point of view, the most 
important posts, next to that of Prime Minister, are the Foreign Office 
and the Colonial Office. After so long an exclusion from office, it 
would be by no means undesirable that the Prime Minister should for 

ea brief period combine that office with the Foreign Secretaryship. In 
no other way could he make sure of pickmg up the threads, and of 
obtaining that first-hand knowledge of international forces and persons 
` which a Prime Minister ought to possess. Putting aside this sugges- 
tion and leaving out Lord Rosebery, we can all think of a young 
Liberal statesman who would inspire general confidence either at the 
Foreign Office or at the Colonial Office. But he cannot be at both; 
and if Sir Edward Grey were to become Colonial Secretary, it is not 
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easy to thmk of any nomination to the Foreign Office, except one, 
which would meet with the general approval of the country 
at large. What we ought all to desire is to see the next Liberal 
Government as strong in its composition, as national in its appeal for 
confidence, as the material renders possible. I leave it to my readers 
to say whether this condition would be satisfied by a Government 
from which Lord Rosebery’s authority in foreign affairs was absent. 


A LIBERAL LEAGUER. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR AND THE - 
YELLOW- PERIL. 


\ 
HE iconoclastic work of the French Minister of Justice, in’ 
removing images of Christ and crucifixes from all the Law 
Courts, coincided with the outburst of Icon worship that 
marked the departure of the Russian troops for the Farthest 
East. Tolstoy, when asked what he thought of these divergent 
. features, replied that he “never believed a French Republic 
“could fit into the same mould as that of a Government which 
“deprived the Jews of common law rights, treating them as a caste 
“of pariahs, and which forced the Russian people out of purer 
“Christianity into idolatry.” The appointments of Kuropatkin, 
Makaroff and Skrydloff to the commands of the Manchurian armies 
and the West Pacific navies gave occasion for what Tolstoy has 
spoken of as “an unexampled outburst of that idolatry in which the 
“people are educated on the 139 obligatory holidays (not to count the 
“others) of the Orthodox Church.” Ritualism and a crusading spirit ` 
ran riot on these occasions, The departure of the two Wladom#rowitch 
Grand Dukes and of the commander-in-chief and admirals had the 
character of a crusade, or holy war. The double-headed eagle is the 
anus of heraldic birds. If that Court favourite, Oukhtomsky, parades 
evotion to Bouddha, and agents of the Tsar as such do obeisance to 
the Grand Lama, the present war has been so far waged on the side 
of Russia in the name of the Orthodox faith, and under the sign of the 
Greek cross, It would seem as if, impelled by some fatality, the 
Kulturtrdger, or military Nationalists, so influential at the Court of 
St. Petersburg, wanted to stimulate every deep-rooted instinct, 
mental and religious, of the yellow race, and spur them into antagonism 
‘to. the white race. Alexeyeff, before the war broke out, refused to let 
a palatial residence at Vladivostok or Port Arthur be built for him 
until a cathedral to Saints Sergius and Seraphim rose at the 
_ former, and another dedicated to Saint Nicholas crowned the Golden 
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- Hill behind the latter. Nicholas IL, when he reviewed the troops, 
publicly expressed confident hope in victory, Seraphim being for 
Russia. Kuropatkin, Makaroff and Skrydloff almost repeated the 
ceremonial observed by Cœur de Lion, Philip Augustus and other 
princes who took the cross in the 12th century. They performed their 
devotions in state at Moscow, at the Troika Monastery where Saint 
Sergius lies, and Skrydloff went to bathe in the fount of Seraphim on 
the way to Sebastopol Municipal councils presented the general 
and admirals with icons, crosses and relics) Kuropatkin took with him 
no less than seventy holy images, believed to have miraculous virtues. 
Makaroff had his baggage chests filled with others not less 
trustworthy. The Grand Duke Cyril is believed to have been saved 
by a ring he wore, containing a relic of Saint Barbara. An image of 
Saint Nicholas that hung in the admirals dining room in the 
“ Petropavlovsk ” rose from the wreck of that ill-fated ship to the surface. 
It has been sent to St. Petersburg and is to be hung with the utmost 
devotional ceremony in the Imperial chapel at the Winter Palace. 
The Emperor’s Chapel-master has gone to Manchuria to organise 
chorales and musical camp-masses, in the service of which all the 
soldiers present who can sing in tune are to join —the guns booming 
in the pauses as in the time of Nicholas L The ear of the Russian 
villager is true, and vocal instructors in the army have little trouble 
in teaching the raw recruits to chant in parts in the Gregorian manner. 
Provision has been made in the trans-Siberian trains for matins and 
vespers to be celebrated morning and evening on the way to the front ; 
the soldiers singing and the popes giving their benediction at the 
close. This is about the best feature of the Gog and Magog war 
which the Kulturtrager policy of the late and present Tsars has 
brought on. 

If I remember rightly, Anna Comnena, speaking of the first Crusade, 
said it was as if Europe had been torn up by the roots and thrown 
down on Asia. Dwellers at Harbin and Moukden must be similarly 
impressed as the trains from Baikal on the one-gauge railway disgorge 
themselves. No more in the Farthest East than in England can the 
eye see beyond the horizon. 120,000, or 150,000, or twice that number 
of soldiers is not great, considering the size of Manchuria and the. 
Korea. But concentrated upon a single point, as the Crusaders were 
at Constantinople, the vastness of the hosts the Tsar sends against 
the Japanese ought to take away the breath of those who watch their 
arrival. Those who see them have gone over the same track and 
know all the difficulties in the way of transport. The tipsy man 
in Gaverni’s caricature, on seeing elegantly dressed ladies from 
Longchamps pour along the Avenue de I’Imperatrice, cried, “Vrai! 
“Toutes ces voitures, ces falbalas, ces toilettes de luxe donnent une 
“fière idée de la puissance de homme.” So the gazers at the Moukden 
station must think “Great is the power of Holy Russia” Military 
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wave follows military wave. This advancing tide has a voice with 
oceanic tones. Trains conveying soldiers are sandwiched with trains 
conveying guns, munitions, horses and all that goes to make up an 
army. There are sometimes long breaks) Have the Japs blown up 
tunnels or Baikal ferry steamers? Not yet What perhaps is more 
serious, the lightly constructed railway has not been everywhere 
equal to the strain put upon it Tne thousands and thousands of 
good-natured, heavy-built soldiers can know little of the enemy they 
are asked to face or of their feats in war. No newsboys run along 
railway platforms on the Trans-Baikal Ime selling papers. Newspaper 
correspondents are as little informed as the freshly-arrived soldier. 
For that matter, the military attachés sent by foreign States are as ' 
much in the dark as the gentlemen sent out as special commissioners. 
They must not leave the division which they jomed on arriving in 
Manchuria, and they would not be allowed, if they wanted, to return 
home. They hear vaguely of a fight between Gog and Magog. 
Which is Gog? which is Magog? Is the brain of Gog, as an American 
Baptist minister has been preaching, “located at Tokyo,” and the body 
in the Middle Empire? Is the head of Magog at St. Petersburg, 
the soul at Moscow, and are the fists stretched out to the now 
misnamed Pacific Ocean? 

It will not be General Kuropatkin’s fault if the war do not keep up 
the crusading character. I have just been reading in a Russian paper 
that he understands he serves a holy cause and a pious master, and 
is a servant of the Cross This sounds strange when one thinks that 
Nicholas not long ago declared his friendship for France and his 
alliance with her solid and unvarying. Combes’ iconoclastic 
action did not seem to affect it What is stranger still is that 
a Cossack follows at headquarters the troika of Kuropatkin, bearing 
a long white pennon on which a Greek crucifix is embroidered. It 
seems to say, with Constantine, “In this sign we conquer.” As the 
general in chief passes, officers cross themselves and bow low; 
soldiers, yielding to pious emotion, kneel Army chaplains brandishing 
crosses are, as at the Yalu, ready to lead on the troops to certain 
death. The religious issue is thus taken. Is it wise to take it? The 
cfoss of the Catholic Missions is in no favour in China, and it may be 
confounded there with that which flaunts behind the troika of 
Kuropatkin. So far there is no Yellow peril. But Russia is doing 
eher best, unawares, to create it. She is giving proof positive that 
” soldier, general, admiral, and the Emperor above them all, are one 
m spirit and in aim, and that the war they wage is becoming a war 
of religions. Is it not Christ against Bouddha? Not the Christ of 
Tolstoy, or of Christians heavily laden with affliction and longing 
for a world in which the crooked things, now so puzzling to the human 
mind, will be made straight. The Christ symbolised on the Cossack- 
borne standard is the Christ of the Holy Synod, of the Imperial court, 
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of Pobédonostzew, of the gaolers who hold political exiles in those 
ice infernos, the soundras of Siberia and the island of Sakaline. In 
short it is the Christ of Constantine brought down to about the date 
of the thirteenth century. This official Christ requires, as the military 
commander-in-chief goes on his rounds of inspection, the reverence 
of Catholic Poles, Finland and Lithuanian Protestants, Armenians and 
Jews under arms, or wearing regimental uniforms. Tcherkesses, 
Bouriats, Tartars—the latter mostly Mahometans—are kept out of the 
way of the white standard. There used to bea spirit of wide toleration 
in the Russian Government before Alexander II. The persecuting 
spirit then arose, and it may not have yet reached the climax. 

The Russian moujiks are so good-humoured, so good-natured, so 
kind in a childish way, so apt to stroke down small animals, and to call 
adults they love by dimmutive names, that perhaps they might be 
unfit for the ghastly work of waz, 1f the spur of religious fanaticism 
were not applied. The mass of crusaders, as we learn from the 
sparing information vouchsafed by the Russian Government, are 
drafted from West Siberia, the country of the black-earth so nch in 
agricultural products, and which supplies London with endless firkins 
of butter.’ They would be on an average about thirty years old, and 
a large proportion of them would be descended from exiles or early 
settlers and be fair-haired, blue-eyed, thickly-bearded, good-looking 
men with the free and easy ways of colonists and a higher manliness 
than one finds in the Russian villages west of the Urals and in Middle 
Siberia. In drafting Siberians to the seat of war, railway resources are 
less severely taxed than if the bulk of the troops needed had been 
drawn from Russian Europe. They are entrained just as they are at 
their farm work, in their lambskin caps and sheepskin roxloupes, 
with a few shirts and thick pairs of stockings in a bundle 
The uniforms will be provided in Manchuria before the call to march 
against the enemy is sounded. Siberian peasants, long settled and 
fairly well off, recover the Slav lightness of heart which tends to 
disappear in the dismal tchin-ridden Russian villages, though the 
tchisountk over-rides the colonial settlement in a way that would be 
unendurable to Canadians. Those heavy ox-like boors of the 
Governments of Tobolsk, Irkoutsk, Omsk and Tomsk are mirthful, 
fond of rough jokes; and if Russian fatalism clings to them, it rather 
tends to make them take the ills of life in a careless spirit They do 
not know what fear is, and deeply reverence those set in authority. 
over them, not because they esteem them but because they see in them 
divinely appointed rulers) They are better fed than Russians on 
this side of the Urals, and less drunken. Unfortunately, m point of 
sanitation, so important in great armies, they are not more cleanly 
than their European brethren, and are not likely to become so m 
shanties large enough for six or seven men, into which in rainy 
weather a few dozens or more will be crowded. 
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Descendants of Poles are looked on by popes in Siberian villages 
as descendants of Cain, and they must find the same ecclesiastical 
hostility to them in the popes acting as military chaplains to an army 
that hoists the Greek cross above the double-headed eagle—fitting 
emblem of the three East European empires. The Poles, who as 
artists, writers, theatrical managers are begmning to rise above the 
Russians in St. Petersburg and have far out-distanced the latter in 
industrial ability and enterprise, have a hard time in Siberia They 
are clever, have a high spirit, are impatient of the sodden monotony 
of the Siberian rural settlement or the convict settlement, scan with 
critical eyes the ¢chinovnih’s actions and look forward to the Promised , 
Land which it seems to them revolt alone can win. Before the 
flood of orthodox immigration, which since the opening of the trans-’ 
continental railway has been sweeping down at the rate of 250,000 
annually, this hope was reasonable enough. The Poles are now 
utterly swamped in the Siberian corps under Kuropatkin Their 
‘Tatent hostility to the religious emblem that floats behind his troika 
is of little consequence, but might be a valuable ferment under a liberal 
Japanese Government, supposing the sun-flag triumphed permanently 
in Manchuria. 

A war that brings into action eight hundred thousand combatants 
{Kuropatkin asks for from 450,000 to 500,000) must be attended with 
mighty changes, political and other. The breakdown of the military 
system of Nicholas L and the single advantage gained by Russian 
arms at Petropavlovsk on the North Pacific threw Alexander IL into 
an Asiatic policy. The fishermen, whalers and trappers of that far-off 
port beat off a British and a French cruiser in 1855. This humble 
victory seemed to Alexander a call from God to busy himself with 
the Farthest East, and to it he directed his best efforts The Russo- 
Turkish war, into which he was drawn by his heir and the pious party 
that had gathered round the Empress, led to the independence of 
Bulgaria, the Congress of Berlin and those ricochets—the advance of 
Austria to Uskub, on the road to Salonica, the seizure of Tunis and 
Indo-China by the French, and the formation of the Triple Alliance, 
agd of the Russo-French Alliance, with its effects in the Farthest 
East, one of which was the sudden revelation of Japan as‘a military 
power. The chain of sequence springing from the war in which 
Skobeleff played the most showy part is like that which had ‘its 

«dénouement in the House that Jack Built. 

Some financial circumstances which hastened Japanese action last 
winter should not be overlooked in dealing with the immediate causes 
-of the present war. I saw last spring a letter from M. Witte, in which 
the writer said that it would be good policy to yield entirely to Japan 
im the matter of the Korea. Russia had no interest there beyond that 
-of the Besobrasoff Syndicate, a mere trifle compared with the losses in 
lives, money and it might be prestige that continuing the war involved. 
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A final victory could not repay the sacrifices with which Russia would 
have to buy it. 

Unfortunately Besobrasoff, who, in spite of Witte, became for a short 
time financial adviser of the Emperor, is a man of considerable influence. 
To use a slang French phrase, he is L’homme le mieux pistonné at the 
Court of St. Petersburg, and is believed to have won the goodwill of 
the Empress Dowager, who is deservedly the most popular member 
of the Imperial family. He had the honour of being presented to her 
at a tea-party given by her maids-of-honour, the Demoiselles 
Golentchew-Koutousoff, daughters of the Master of her Household. 
She is very fond of all the Golentchew family, which in the late 
Emperors lifetime gave many proofs of devoted attachment 
Marie Feodorowna recommended Besobrasoff to her son when 
she found he had made up his mind to create, against Witte, 
a ministry for Farthest East affairs She had found his 
conversation clever, and he seemed to think that agricultural interests 
had been too much sacrificed to industrial This had been very much 
the opinion of Nicholas, who felt hurt by the gruffmess with which 
Witte met observations he saw fit to make. 

This piece of good fortune coincided with the flotation of a forest 
concession, originally made by the Korean Government to the Russian 
firm of Brinner and Kouzenoff. The concessionaires believed they 
had a right to float down the Yalu and Toumangata rivers the timber ` 
cut in their tract of forest. But set on by the Japanese, the Koreans 
denied this right, and it was found that nothing could be done if the 
Russian Government did not take the matter up. A syndicate, with 
which Besobrasoff had connected himself, bought the concession 
cheap, and sent an agent to explore the forest and the waterways and 
to report whether it would be worth while to set the Government of 
St. Petersburg in motion to oblige the Emperor of the Korea to yield. 
He reported that the patriotic interest was undeniable, as Americans 
and Japanese were as busy as they could be establishing industrial 
claims on the mines, forests, waterfalls and rivers. As to dividends, 
none could be expected for some years, even admittmg that the Court 
of Seoul withdrew its opposition. Considerable hydrographic works 
were necessary, and rapids and rocks that dashed floating trees td 
pieces must be removed. Unfortunately there is hardly a Government 
in Kurope that would not, in Besobrasoffs place, have confounded 
the interests of the nation with that of the syndicate The Emperor 
encouraged the enterprise for public reasons, and even put money of 
his own into it He named a commission to explore the forests, hills, 
mountains and rivers included in the conceded tract, and appointed 
a Colonel Zanguizoff to head it. The commissioners had each a salary of 
1,000 roubles a month and an allowance of 1,200 roubles for expenses. 
They did their work in a complete manner in eighteen months’ time, 
received on their return crosses of Saint Vladimir, or promotion in 
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that order, and, for the avoidance of Japanese spokes m the wheels, 
recommended that the Russian Government should quietly propose 
at Seoul the creation of a special office there under the Emperor's 
personal direction for the development of the sylvan, hydrographic 
and mineral riches of his State. Through such an office the work of 
the syndicate, or of future syndicates, could work more smoothly. ' 
There could be no element of certainty in the enterprise of the former 
if it had not a lease of the soil to prevent others from obtaining mining 
concessions, and a Russian fort would be requisite for protection. 
Alexeyeff moved zealously im whatever direction the Besobrasoff 
company wanted.’ It had been bruited that the Empress Dowager 
invested a large sum in the sylvan venture and Nicholas 
#60,000. This got wind at Tokyo, where it was decided 
to put a counteracting screw on the court of Seoul Diplomats 
frequently lose temper when obliged to defend or attack the 
interests of financial syndicates backed by strong governments. 
This happened in the case I am now dealing with; Japan 
suspected Russia of a design to devour the Korea in detail, and 
foresaw the Tsar, when all the natural wealth of that country had 
passed into the hands of Russian syndicates, taking up the position 
of its sovereign. 

Nineteen years ago a French statesman, and not the least of 
statesmen at that time, M. Jules Ferry, spoke publicly of China as a 
negligible quantity. Europe continued to think it so until the 
German Emperor uttered his grandiloquent warning, followed by a 
pictorial illustration of his own composition, in which he gave 
symbolical form to his apocalypse about the yellow peril. Pierre 
Loti, a strong partisan of the Franco-Russian Alliance, called public 
attention to this prophetic work of art, as it seemed to him. He 
warned his readers that the Chinese Dragon which had so long 
slutmbered was the wickedest of heraldic creatures. We had relegated 
it to the sphere of Chinese curiosities, as a monstrously ugly and 
fantastic thing, a thing to fly over willow pattern blue trees, blue 
temples, blue bridges and blue landscapes out of perspective, and only 
good for tea-tray and screen decoration. 

* The Emperor and Loti saw an awesome trinity imthe Japanese, 
Annamite and Celestial dragons which the Europeans had roused. 
Krupp, working with Creusot and Cronstadt, would not be too many 
to hold in this monstrous Triplice, so fantastic in appearance, and so 
terrible to contemplate seriously. William, gazing into the future, 
saw no argosies of commerce in the high heaven; no furling of the 
battle flag, no Parliament of Man, no Federation of the world. Five 
nobly built statuesque women appeared to him, standing on the 
“summit of a cliff, as if in colloquy on some parlous subject. They 
had on their heads the winged helmets of the Walkyrie, and he could 
discern in them symbols of the five Powers. Germania, in an attitude 
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of loving persuasion, seems to say to France: “let Alsace Lorraine be, 
“and unite with us against the threatened Pan-Asiatic Alliance.” 
She points to a genie with outspread wings that flies, as if on a warning 
mission, before an advancing black cloud drawn by the monstrous 
dragon, and serving as a throne for a gigantic Bouddha. Towns, 
villages, homesteads, churches of European architecture, take fire, as 
the cloud advances. The Court of St. Petersburg and the Russian 
generals and admirals now in Manchuria may have swallowed in good 
faith the German Emperor’s pictorial forecast, and now see a holy war 
in that in which they are engaged. The Yellow Peril has taken hold 
of the Court of Denmark. Three or four years ago a Danish nobleman, 
a person of fine mind and well informed, conversed with me for a 
‘whole evening on this subject and on the advisability of European 
states combining to resist Asia while there is yet time. He gave his 
views as exactly concurring with those of the Court of Denmark, which 
he officially represented, and of some of the most influential members 
of the family party which annually meets there. There is a better 
warrant still for apprehension in the prophesies of Bakounine, father 
of the anarchist school of socialists. He set forth the Yellow Peril 
at a peace congress held at Geneva thirty-three years ago, just before 
another great war burst upon the second French Empire. 

I own to not being an alarmist, though it would not be surprising 
were the present war to give the yellow race some, for us, dangerous 
lessons. It may teach Asia that repeating rifles, Maxims and those 
applications of science which are taught at military schools 
can be used against as well as for European encroachment. 
European financial syndicates, and, not least, German syndicates, 
have been, unawares and in the blindness of greed, doing 
all that lies in them to make the Yellow Peril a reality. Have 
they not been forcing railways on China, and thus welding 
closely together a loosely-jointed Empire? Each province *has 
hitherto almost had administrative autonomy. The new. railways 
have enabled three eastern’ provinces to concentrate their 
military forces under General Ma, whose intentions so exercige 
Kuropatkin. He had 20,000 troops under him; he has now 60,000 
within call The concentration was effected, without hitch or hurry, 
under the direction of Japanese instructors. Were a Mephistopheles, 
bent on the ruin of Europe by Asia, prompting the German Emperor, 
the Tsar and King Leopold, who is so deep in Chinese and Manchurian 
speculation, they could not better serve his purpose. If'there be a 
Yellow Peril, the Russian minister of the Interior also greatly increased 
it each time he sent a man of independent mind to Siberia for some 
so-called political offence. 

A worse danger for Europe than the Emperor foresaw would have 
been the subjection of Bouddha to the Greek cross and to the icon 
with the gilded background, an emblem so far removed from the 
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Galilean teacher of religious idealism. What a nightmare state you 
Westerns would be in, if the Tsarists in crushing Japan secured the 
power to fling hordes of Mongolians on Europe! The disciples of 
Kropotkin and of Kocheleff, Aksakoff, Khomiakoff, Kireefsky, 
Chevrieff, ‘and other slavophils who are not anarchists, well 
understand that no vital interest of Russia can suffer from military 
defeat in the present struggle. I have not yet heard what Dragomiroff 
thinks about the war in connection with the Yellow Peri. I know, 
however, that he has been a prophet of evil against those who rendered 
it unavoidable. Not long ago he wrote of them: “It would not be of 
“any use for me to raise my voice. They would not listen to me. 
“I have long seen what this hunting of hares would bring us to They 
“have been hunting the Himalayan, the Central Asian, the Turkish, 
“the Polish, the Finlandish hares, and now they are hot foot in 

“pursuit of the Manchurian, not to talk of some others.” 

Verestchagin, when I last saw him, spoke ironically of the German 
Emperor's Yellow Peril, and then seriously said :— 


There is a danger, if Japan anc the United States allow, of our 
becoming paramount in China. In that case the Court of Russia will 
follow its bent and become an autocracy on the Chinese model. I fear 
that Japan has not the stamina to prevent us Slava being thus 
swamped by Chinese. The Yankees, who never go to war for an 
idea, will only interfere if we shut out their traders from Eastern Asia. 
Les jouisseurs at Saint Petersburg may one of these days hasten on 
an American intervention by their impatience to finance and other- 
wise enjoy their concessions of monopolies. They have not that 
knowledge of the Americans that I acquired in going round the 
United States as a showman, and imagine they can be hoodwinked 
by the smooth ways of Cassini, and by sending young Grand Dukes 
to flirt with the Washington and Newport young ladies. 

Verestchagin had no faith in ritualism, and even thought it 
abrucissanie. He beleved in some hriden hand behind evolution 
that answered to the generally accepted notion of Providence, and 
that often intervened in human affairs to remedy some structural 
defect, or false start, or to prevent things >ecoming unendurable. This 
HYtdden hand frequently acted through a system of counterpoises. The 
sword-fish and remora kept the monsters of the ocean from multiplying 
over much, the ichneumon the crocodile, the hedgehog the'viper. No 


, sooner had Peter the Great organised -he Muscovite colossus, than 


Prussia pulled herself together and became, a miltary monarchy strong 
enough to prevent the Slavs from further overlapping the Germans. 
Japan strikes me as likely to be to Russia what the sword-fish -is to 
the whale or shark The scant beard >f a Japanese bristles when 
Russia is spoken of in his hearmg. 

In answer to a question, Verestchagin thought that European 
vaccine having taken so well in Japan, the Japanese were better 
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fitted to bring China into harmony with Europe than his own 
compatriots. The basis of Japanese scholarship, ethics, esthetics 
and religion is Chinese. China is to Japan what Greece is to modern 
Europe. The Japanese soul or “inner-essential ” is different from that 
of the Celestial But the antique Chinese culture of the Japanese 
enables them and the Chinese to understand each other as a graduate 
of an English or Scotch university or of a French high school 
understands cultured Germans, Italians or Spaniards) With this power 
of entering into the Chinese mmd or soul, and with his European 
vaccine, the Japanese can succeed in opening Chinese eyes to China’s 
shortcomings. The Chinaman is indifferent to bad smells; European 
disgust at them amuses him; the Japanese can teach him that they 
are, like pain, a warning of disease and death. He is dead to the 
influence of enthusiasm: his Nippon cousin is the only one who can 
make him susceptible to it, or to the fame of heroism The Chinaman 
cannot conceive any one thirsting fc: military glory, and he looks with 
the raillery of a Voltairian on the carnage of the field of battle. Under 
Nippon tutors he could learn to respect the sword or repeating rifle 
as the «¿tima ratio in international quarrels, and to value or condemn 
it according to the use made of it The same instructor could quicken 
his perception of what is revolting in torturing executions of criminals 
or other prisoners. Veretschagin could not agree with those reformers 
who set their faces against the practice of deforming the feet of female 
children. He gave as his reason that so long as the Chinese woman 
could only hobble about in her house leaning against walls and 
furniture, China would remaim within her limits. The Chinaman 
went to America or Australia as an Irish harvester used to go to 
England, or as a Londoner goes to the hop fields of Kent, not 
to stay there but to pick up a job, and when he receives payment 
to return to his slum in London. However, this man takes his 
wife and children with him when the latter are old enough to 
pick hops; Ah Sin’s wife and weans stay invariably at home. The 
practice of mutilating the feet of girl children began im high places, 
but has filtered down to low depths and fixes the Chinese woman to 
the soi. A woman whose feet are not mutilated is just as sedentary 
as her artificially crippled sister because she thinks it respectable to 
imitate her in keeping as much as she can indoors. A globe-trotting 
Chinese woman is inconceivable. Those British philanthropists who 
complained that the Randlords granted Ah Sia no facilities for taking 
Mrs. Ah Sin out to the Transvaal knew nothing of Chinese ways. 
Do the Yellow Peril alarmists understand the impossibility of the 
Middle Empire spreading so long as women remain in their present 
condition, and the veneration for ancestors’ tombs lasts? 

The Russian painter spoke of the absence of caprice in the Chinese 
and Japanese character. If the Chinaman or Jap adopts an idea and 
finds it the right one, nothing can force him to give it up. He has a 
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clearer view of the worth of a good p-inciple than a European, except 
some few Frenchmen who are ready -o go through fire and water for 
the system to which they pm their faith. It is now forty years since 
the Mikado saw that his Empire couid only prosper, grow great and 
hold a high place in the world through a new model government, 
having for its basis constitutional freedom. He accepted with all its 
political consequences the principle of the free human brain aspiring 
to light, and he set about providing means for enlightenment according 
to methods that had borne the test of experience. He has steadily 
gone on expanding the five points wh-ch he laid down as the basis of 
a new model government at a meeting of the nobility of his realm in 
1868. No reactionary .wish has smc then ever betrayed itself in 
his conduct. These five points are the Magna Charta of Japan, and 
are so implicitly believed in by all who have had the benefit of a 
Europeanised education as to have the binding hardness of concrete. 
They rule the Mikado and his ministers as the Fates were supposed 
to rule Jupiter. No weightier words than those of the five points 
ever fell from sovereign’s lips ; no words more apt to light a holy 
flame of patriotic enthusiasm in the breast of a nation. In thinking 
out his five points, Mutsuhito rose immeasurably above the western 
pohtician, and revealed himself as the peer of the most illustrious 
lawgivers of antiquity. This great Charter goes into a nutshell. It 
is n ninety-seven words in Japanese, in a hundred and seven words 
in French and in an English translation I have by me in a hundred and 
one. There is not a point essential to his programme of political, 
social and educational renovation that i- does not touch. He points out 
in half-a-dozen mind-holding words the necessity for preventing a 
lethargic and stagnant moral conditicn of the nation The fourth 
and fifth clauses of this memorable state paper go, and for all time, 
to the very core of the general situction of Japan. The Mikado, 
desiring every theory or belief to be confronted with reality, says, in 
clause 4: “All that is conventional, ell that comes of prejudice of 
“however long standing, should be rejected, and all the acts of those 
“in authority should proceed from truth and justice.” In clause 5 he 
says: “It imperatively concerns us to seek for science and wisdom 
“everywhere in the world, and we should individually and collectively 
“strive to regenerate our country.” If Japan, whether as the boss 
of the Yellow Race, or the Britain of the Farthest East, is to give 
back in rain what she took in dew, first from China and the Korea 
and then from Europe, it seems to me that no Western Asiatics or 
Europeans will have reason to complam. 

About the time when the Mikado addressed his nobility as above, 
the Panslavist Congress, presided over by the Tsarewitch Alexander 
Alezandriewich, held its sittings m Moscow. Its avowed purpose was 
to form a syndicate under Tsarist leadership of Czechs, Ruthenes, 
Slovenes, Esclavonians, Herzegovinians, Bosnians, Bulgarians, Servians 
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and dwellers in Transylvania, without’ reference to historical 
situations Poland, to her honour be it said, stood proudly aloof, 
though some Poles had been found to come into this Muscovite parlour, 
Russian diplomacy followed up the Congress and became an actively 
disturbing cause in.the Slav states of Europe, rendering government 
well nigh impossible in Bulgaria, harassing the excellent government 
of Roumania, preventing the natural evolution of Greece, and in Servia 
ever busy, ever at cross purposes. One month it incited Milan to go 
to war with his neighbour Battenberg, the next month it 
entered into Karageorgevich conspiracies. One day it encouraged 
Alexander to wed Draga, and’ then snubbed her. In February, 
1903, it sent Count Lamsdorff to Belgrade to confer with 
those officers who distinguished themselves in the palace 
massacre in the month of June following. The evil prestige 
Russia won by her hegemony of the Slav states (Poland 
protesting, and France as the friend and ally aiding) blinded her to 
its probable consequences. Europe seemed to her in a way to become 
Cossack Are we now to suppose that, Russian prestige breaking 
down, she will become Republican and the Slav states find the 
opportunity of evolving, each after its kind, a Republican Federation? 

The Czechs are a highly gifted people and worthy of all sympathy. 
They belong to the part of Europe richest, in the domain of matter, 
in the mineral that produces radium. In the domain of mind they 
are the most radio-active of the Emperor Franz Josef’s subjects. 
Vienna excels only in one art, music. Prague excels in all the arts, 
and can boast of brilliant attainments in literature. But it would 
never have done, when the Slay states of Austria were clients of Russia, 
to allow Bohemia and Moravia to become jewels m an autocratic 
crown. The fruits of the Russian Alliance in France, from the 
third year of Carnot’s presidency to the election of M. Loubet, ought 
to serve as a warning to those States which sent delegates forty years 
ago to the Panslavist Congress. 

I have mentioned Bakounine as the first to prophecy an irruption 
of the Yellow Race into Europe. At the Geneva Congress, at which 
this strange and most interesting Russian revealed himself to thg 
western world, M. Charles Lemonnier moved a resolution in favour 
of the United States of Europe. He supported his motion in a 
brilfant speech. Among those who supported him were Garibaldi 
and M. Camille Pelletan, now Minister of the French Marine, The 
glorious Victor Hugo ranged himself on the same side. ` Mazzini, 
consulted beforehand by the Federalists, had promised them his 
written approval, and a statement of his views, and he kept his word. 
The general bent of the Congress was political However, Tolain, 
an artificer in bronze and founder of the working men’s International, 
then eight years old, gave it a socialist tinge. A craftsman all round, 
he felt that he had better keep the shade on his lamp. A bold 
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declaration of socialism must have frightened the eminent Frenchmen 
who came to the Congress to fight Bonapartism and militarism. Not 
one of them—and Gambetta was there—had the slightest misgiving 
that a stupendous war cloud would in a few weeks burst on’ France. 
The Congress felt appalled when Bakounine had said his say. What 
they feared was the way it would strike Liberals in France who 
inclined towards moderate Republicanism. Gambetta thought this 
apostle of anarchism “prodigieusement fort,” but a compromising 
friend, if friend he could be called, he charging them all with pottering 
when they ought to be pulling down and clearing sites for new 
buildmgs. A John the Baptist, rugged, original, wanting to put the 
axe to the root of the tree, had eclipsed the cultured bourgeois on - 
the platform. One of his advantages over them as a speaker was 
that suffermg had beem as eau forte in making his thoughts burn 
into the plate. He thought strongly and vividly. His premiss once 
admitted, his conclusions, however terrible, had to be adopted The 
Titanic mind of Bakounine worked smoothly, as he reasoned out his 
remedial system for the woes that oppress mankind He did not come 
to fight war, but to-place new weapons in the right hand and to lead 
forlorn hopes disposed to stop at nothing. Bakounine had long been 
an exile in the worst part of Siberia The surface of the marshy 
heaths or toundras there thawed from mid June to mid August, 
whilst at a depth of a foot or eighteen inches the ice remained. The 
superficial moisture bred swarms of mosquitoes. The exile’s property 
been confiscated, and all communication with the outer world 
cut off. The finest minds—and the Russian Minister of the Interior 
picked them out for transportation to the toundra—broke down under 
these conditions. Bakounine escaped to China and then to Japan, 
where he arrived during the regeneration crisis, and came away with 
the conviction that “in less than fifty years the Russian Empire 
“west of the Baikal would be broken down and replaced by the 
“Japanese.” Looking further, he saw the Yellow Race eating non- 
militarist Europe with a sauce 2 Ja Japonaise, and Japan in turn 
absorbed by China. 
e Bakounine’s thoughts on Socialism, Anarchism, Tsarism, the 
disguised anthropophagy that reigns in the Western cities, and 
militarism in connection with the Yellow Race, took printed form 
after he made his sensational début at Geneva A cooperative 
society, makers of Birmingham wares and watches, La Fédération 
Jurasstenne, supported the cost of printing his Théologie Politique 
de Massini et dé (Internationale. If Asia, he says in the opening 
chapter, were peopled with wild beasts, if Europe were only threatened 
with the invasion of some hundreds of millions of hungry lions and 
tigers, this danger would be serious; but incomparably less so than 
that of five hundred millions of men who must, if they go on 
multiplying at their present rate, overflow upon us. If they were but 
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ferocious quadrupeds, though double that number, European science, 
though with great difficulty, would be able to destroy them. But 
five hundred milhons of men, in a country where the cradles are always 
full, can neither be destroyed nor enslaved by the white race. Russia 
will feel the first shock, and will break under it,. Japan being in a 
way to assimilate European science and make the most of it Once 
she has left school, it will not take her forty years to drive Russia out 
of Northern Asia The Chinese horde will follow. The Chinese 
prefer money making to war. This should not blind us to the fact 
that there,are military sub-races in their huge Empire. Had not 
the Taipings the toughest military qualities? Are the Manchus, the 
Bouriats—of whom the Huns were a branch—the Tounghuses, the 
Mountaineers of all parts of China, unfit for military work? There 
are no more terrible desperadoes than the Chinese pirates, and no more 
adroit sailors in the kind of seamanship the Danes devoted themselves 
to in the olden times. Any Chinaman is understood from one to the 
other end of the Empire; Europeans have no common tongue. A 
European Federal Parliament would now be a Babel; a European 
Federal army united enough to breast the tide of Yellow invasion 
would be an impossibility. 

The predictions of this seer are interesting. His anarchism had 
more germinative vitality than his vaticinations. What he wrote on 
the necessity of a rabula, rasa has become the Bible of Russian 
gtudentesses and of the French operatives in the so-called hives of 
industry. He took the view expressed in more elevated language by 
M. Renouvier, as to the origin of our industrialism and its continuous 
identity, though under altered forms. Furst, said Renouvier, man ate 
man. He went on doing so until he found more profit in slavery. 
He next found more profit in serfdom. Finding this a charge, the 
people who had seized on the land and other raw material of the world 
told the working classes that they owed them nothing, and that they 
must live as they could on the wages they earned, such as they were. 
If we admit the Bakounine previsions, there is just one glimmer of 
hope for us poor Europeans. It is to be found in the brilliant qualities 
of the Magyars, their delightful sociability and the poetry they 
unintentionally throw into their national life. A village dance “in 
Hungary is all exhilaration. Might we not hope great things from 
another fusion, on a far wider scale than im Hungary, of Asiatics 
and Europeans? 

The Dacians and Pannonians, who still remembered Roman 
civilisation, thought the worst had come to the worst when Attila and 
Arpad, with their ill-looking hordes, overran them. These people, says 
Gregory of Tours, were a cause of universal scare and horror. They 
had nothing of the Occidental populations in face, figure or habits of 
life. Their bony faces were pierced with two oblique slits, whence 
darted sinister glances. Their noses were mere holes above the upper 
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lips; their enormous ears stood out from their heads and black beards , 
grew scantily on their brown faces Ammianus Marcellinus paints 
them as two-footed beasts who had wandered over boundless steppes 

, in huge waggons, or riding on little indefatigable horses, and feeding 
on mare’s milk or flesh which they kept under the saddle to eat when 
high or dried in the sun. Such were the forefathers of the most showy ~- 
aristocracy in Europe, of Jokai, Munkacsy, Kossuth, Bem, Georgy and 
Türr, some years ago counted the handsomest man in Europe. From 
these two-footed beasts sprang the nation which is as an island in 
the ocean of Slav peoples that surrounds it, but none the less holds 
its own against them all, and keeps its head high above the best of 
them. We must not, therefore, trouble too much about the prospect 
of a Yellow invasion. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 

Let us rather busy ourselves with the ils that press upon us. If 
we do the right thing in dealing with them, we shall be better able 
to dispose of contingent evils when their turn comes. We best control 

„ the future by a clear perception of the duty of the present moment; 
our power over time is limited to that fugitive speck, so fugitive as to 
be almost an abstraction, which we express in the word now. Fears 
arising from previsions have in the past led to endless-wars and 

. massacres. The vilest actions of most governments have been to 
prevent prospective evils. A sultan formerly on mounting the throne 
ordered the massacre of his predecessor’s sons. Kings of England 
were scarcely more merciful to the outer scions of royalty who might 
be set up against them Henry VIIL, in virtue of this policy and to 
provide for the safety of his son, sent to the block the Earl of Surrey 
and Cardinal Pole’s mother. The last preventive execution of a 
royal personage in England was that of Mary Stuart. Arabella Stuart 
had to. endure perpetual imprisonment, lest the enemies of James L 
might find in her an arm to use against him Peter the Great, for 

-the sake of his governmental system, had his son Alexis, whose ideas ` 
were old-fashioned, decapitated. 

La raison d btat—that is to say, reason wearing blinkers, and ignoring 
a general government of the world that is high above us—Justifies these 
massacres, poisonings, executions, and the imprisonment of an ` 
iffoffensive gentle lady. Lord Palmerston saw a Bourbon danger in 
the diplomacy and the family policy of Louis Philippe, and it must be 
said that when that nobleman held the seals of office the peril seemed 
in no wise remote. But as in the case of the Jacobean (Stuart) 

° dynasty, the danger was cleared away by means that Palmerston could 
no more have dreamt of than could James when he sent his fair 
cousin to the Tower. . 

+ Two able and far-seeing statesmen of great experience, one of 
whom directed the foreign policy of France, the Pole; Mieroslowsky, 
and Barthélemy Saint Hilaire, dreaded the yellow race, but under 
the leadership of Russia. Both though: the Chinese, in the mass, 
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incapable of military effort, but rich in fighting tribes. With such a 
reservoir of force at her disposal, Russia could dictate terms to 
Europe. Unless under Russian leadership, China could do nothmg. 
The Chinese language, family organisation and a ritual that has 
penetrated to the deepest depth of the national soul attach the 
Chinaman to the glebe Outside force, stern and systematic, is 
necessary to detach him This view is alike applicable to the 
inhabitants of the high tablelands and to those of the rice swamps. 

M. Saint Hilaire did not live to witness the Franco-Russian 
Alliance, but only the fever that preceded it. He remonstrated with 
different senatorial colleagues—Loubet, de Freycinet, Fallières, Jules 
Simon—on the part they took in bringing about a union which he 
felt assured would place Europe at the mercy of Russia. France 
would find herself the dupe of her ally. Those French parties and 
factions who were hostile to the Republic, and not the Republicans, 
would be favoured at St. Petersburg—a prediction that has come true. 
What could not Russia do with the whole of Asia north of the Great 
Wall and the warlike tribes there under her dictature, as they would 
be, with the complicity if not the help of France? Not long before 
his death this statesman went over a map of Europe and Asia—the 
_ duplicate of the one that hung in his study at the Foreign Office— 
to give greater clearness to his explanations. On this occasion he 
spoke of a wolf-and-lamb course towards Sweden, as entered on by 
the late Emperor Alexander in Finland. The governor, acting, no 
doubt, on instructions, affected to be the friend of the Finns and 
desirous of releasing them from Swedish oppression. The tension 
was likely to increase until the accomplishment of the Trans-Siberian 
railway scheme; when it would be time to lay hands on Norrbotten 
and carry on the great railway to West Fiord. M. Saint Hilaire 
closed his demonstration with a deep sigh, and observed: “Well, 
“I suppose we must leave something to Providence.” 


IVANOVICH. 


/ 
AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF THE WAR. 


HE people of the Commonwealth are too British not to share 
largely the feeling of antipathy against Russia which has been 
common amongst a majority of our race for many years past. The 
threatened advance on Afghanistan and Persia, the Russo-Turkish 
War, the memories or the Crimea, her light regard of treaty obligations, 
and, perhaps, more than any other reason, the ever present danger , 
of a purely military war on our Indian frontiers with the great northern 
Power, have, in the present struggle, created a feeling of popular 
sympathy towards the Japanese people, inspired not so much by desire 
for their victory, as against further territorial expansion southwards 
and eastwards of the all-absorbing Slav. 

But after every allowance for this sentiment, and looking at the 
war from the Australian standpoint only, it must be recognised that 
our geographical position as the nearest neighbour of the great Oriental 
races causes our interests to diverge from those of the other parts 
of the Empire, and makes clear to Australians the \danger of the 
Japanese preponderance and increased prestige in the Pacific, to 
which their victory in the present war must certainly lead. 

The one true national note which the Commonwealth has struck 
in ‘its short federated life is summed up in the principle called “White 
“Australia” This covers many policies. It includes protection to 
native industry; because it is argued that it is of no use excluding 
the black man, unless the result of his poorly paid labour is stopped 
at the Customs House. It implies Factory legislation, because 
the workmen must get white men’s wages. But it means primarily 
and distmctively the reservation of the Australian continent for the 
white race; and the permanent exclusion of the Oriental, the African 
and the negro, whatever his state of social or intellectual develop- 
ment, or however necessary his labour may be to our physical 
development and material wealth. So much has this principle been 
grafted into the popular instinct, that iz has become almost a national 
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passion; and, in consequence, the legislation for the compulsory 
return of the Kanaka from the Queensland sugar fields to his native 
South Sea Islands, for the abohtion of black labour on mail vessels 
subsidised by the Commonwealth, and for the total exclusion of the 
members of all Japanese and other Oriental races who cannot write 
fifty selected words in æ European language, received an almost 
unanimous endorsement at the recent Federal elections. 

Speaking so lately as February, at a banquet at which the Governor 
General was present, the Prime Minister was only voicing the 
deliberate wishes of the people of Australa when he used these 
words :— 


He noticed in the late recrudescence of antagonism to the “White 
Australia” policy that it was the custom to refer to it as if it were a 
matter of yesterday—a policy owing its birth to federation A 
quarter of a century ago he had the honour of being a member of a 
conference meeting in Sydney, which knit the several policies of the 
States into one in this regard and made it a definitely Australian 
policy. So far from being a scheme of yesterday or an ideal of the 

~ day before, it had been nourished and cherished by their fathers from 
the first day they set foot on Australian soil. But whatever its age, 80 
far from being narrow, local and selfish, it was a policy based upon 
principles which went to the very root of empire, its maintenance, 
strength and progress. It was the very essence of Australian lift, 
giving to the people the amplest powers of self-government, and it 
was absolutely inconsistent with the full exercise of those powers to 
permit the introduction of elements not to be assimilated in blood or 
social life. ‘Their empire was not a white empire. That was obvious. 
It embraced many contrasted and differing races and many stages of 
civilisation, but he had yet to learn that the doctrine of empire had 
ever been held to include the doctrine of the fusion of these races 
into a crossbred nation. He had never heard that proposal made in 
regard to the United Kingdom itself. On the contrary he had 
observed that even the alien white population now flowing into 
London was being viewed with grave suspicion. Nor was he yet 
aware that it was proposed in countries properly habitable by the 
white man to seek a revival of the Greek and Roman practice of 
having two distinct strata of society—one to rule, endowed with every 
political liberty; and the other to serve, denied every political 
, liberty. He had yet to learn of an alien race which benefited by 
being servile to a superior race in the country of the superior race, ` 
and he had yet to learn of the advantages gained by the superior race 
itself in these circumstances. What they did know was that this 
association’ of the yellow, brown and black was to lower the white 
standard, and it was for that as the first of their reasons that they had 
become advocates of the doctrine of “White Australia” and they 
insisted it was not a doctrine for a ‘White Australia” only. They 
insisted that much as it was for the advantage of Australia that 
Australia should be white, it was an advantage which accrued tothe 
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whole of the Empire. The policy of a “White Australia” was an 
Imperial policy, and it was one which should apply to eve1y part of 
the Empire. They wanted white labourers and not Kanakas in 
Bundaberg, and they wanted white labourers and not Chinese in 
Johannesburg. They wanted white seamen and not Lascars in the 
steamers on their coast. In Australia they were not faced with this 
problem of coloured races which affected other countries : but were 
they to be asked to adopt the incubus ? They were not to be 
deceived by the idea that restriction could be en‘orced to prevent the 
blending of the races. Anyone who thought they could had only to 
visit North Queensland and see what had happened there. With the 
rankling of the great republic o? the west before their eyes they were 
determined never to be subject to that suffering. 


The only reason why our first Australian Parliament did not exclude 
the Japanese and Chinese altogether was, as the Minister who 
brought in the Alien Restriction Act with its education test announced, 
not because he did not want absclute exclusion, but because the 
Colonial Office controlling the Governor General’s veto had clearly 
indicated that assent to legislation in such a form would not be given. 
The Government had to pass not such an alien exclusion law as it 
wanted, but only such as the Imperial Government would permit. 

In consequence, large numbers of Hindoos, Chinese, and Japanese 
and other coloured races have been detained at Australian ports, and 
returned to their own countries. Of the three principal races thus 
affected, the Hindoos were voiceless, as the Imperial Government had 
already accepted similar legislation wi-hout protest in Natal and other 
British States’ The Chinese were mute: it was in their case only 
repeating earlier experiences of the poll-taxes and other restrictions 
of the confederated States; and the Chinese Government haa too 
many troubles at home to protect the interests of its wandering sons 
abroad. The Japanese, on the contrary, have Consuls at the principal 
Australian towns, warships making periodical visits to our ports, and 
a regular line of merchant vessels trading between the two countries. 
Its new-bom national pride resented such treatment, and protests 
were accordingly made. The Government at Tokio tegarded “White 

*« Australia” as far as it affected its pecple with an unfriendly eye, and 
remembered that Chinese and Japanese ports were unwillingly opened 
to European traders and visitors at the cannon’s mouth. If Australia 
had not had. the support of the British navy and Imperial connection, 
these protests might have been more vigorously expressed and 
strongly enforced. In any case it is a general belief that Japan is 
only biding her time; and that the permanent maintenance of our ' 
“White Australia” policy depends upon the ability of our own people 
to hold our own for our own race, and our use of every opportunity 
to strengthen ourselves against future aggression. 

Many recent visitors to Japan return to us with statements of 
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current talk among its people of determination to enter Australia by 
agreement or by force. One out of many similar Press interviews 
sums up a travellers opinion: “When other important matters have 
“been attended to, attention will be directed to Australia. Japan is 
“terribly ambitious and will stop at nothing.” 

The leading opponent to the exclusion of the coloured races from 
our shores visited Japan a few months ago “to collect evidence 
“respecting the character, power, and progress of the Japanese people, 
“and to ascertain how they viewed the White Australia Act” He 
published the results in a book entitled, “What 40 Eminent Japanese ` 
“say of the White Australia Act,” and a few of their replies to his 
enquiries are interesting if ominous :— 

“The Vice-Governor of Hokkaido, the Northern Island, (Mr. 
Tatsuoka) said: —The Act of the Australians is wrong and cannot 
last. The population of Japan is increasing at the rate of 500,000 a 
year, and this increase must go and settle somewhere—not the lowest 
class, but some of the higher must go and settle.” 

“Mr. Kondo, the president of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha (a fleet 
of large ships valued at over £2,000,000 and running to Australia and 
all parts of the world) said: “The area of Australia is large, with few 
inhabitants; while the area of Japan is small, with many inhabitants: 
therefore it is absolutely necessary for the Japanese to emigrate to 
Australia and elsewhere, where there is uninhabited land.” 

The Minister of Finance and Communications (Baron Sone) 
said :—“ The Act held by the Australians is quite narrow-minded. 
Plainly speaking, it is absolutely impossible for Australia to maintain 
herself with such a small number of people on that vast continent. 
In a country where the size is small and the number of people is 
large, such an excluding law may be created and last long. But in 
Australia it will not last long. This question I have considered to 
a certain extent, and I think the Japanese must go down to Australia 
by-and-bye.” 

Count Itagaki, member of the House of Peers, ex-Minister, said :— 
“Tt is a prejudice for Australians to make such a law, it is quite 
natural to go from one country which contains many people, into a 
country that contains very few: so we have a right to go to Australia.” 

And it cannot be forgotten that by geographical position Australia 
seems designed as the natural outlet for the surplus population of 
Asia, as America, by climate and conditions, seemed specially reserved 
by Providence for European overflow. In the ordinary course of 
events the teeming millions of the Orient seeking fresh homes as an 
escape from overcrowding and famine, naturally look to the vast and 
almost unoccupied South land at their door; and it hardly seems a 
sufficient reason for the stoppage of this natural movement that a 
white race from the other side of the world, occupying Australia to the 
extent of less than two persons to the square mile, has forestalled 
them in its settlement; and not only intends to hold it for Western 
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civilisation, but even excludes them from their natural heritage. At 
the same tme this white race wants to continue its exploitation of 
Asia itself, and will force its presence, religion, and methods upon 

the Onentals in spite of their strongest opposition. l 

In the face of such racial injustice, what is clearer than that if the 
opportunity comes, the Jap will seize it and force an entrance? 

It is because the victory of a coloured race over a white people 
would bring closer this danger that our interests as a Commonwealth 
impel us to desire a Russian victory. The strength of the Imperial 
position in India (another close neighbour) and our national influence 
in China and the East depend upon our prestige as a European people ; 
and this will be rudely shattered if the Japanese win. To us 
AustraLans with our “White Australia” policy the question is one of 
vital importance; it might almost be described, of self-preservation, 
af national life and death If Japan triumphs, and saves China her 
Manchurian provinces, she will immediately become not only the 
friendly, protecting Power, but the domineering, exacting ally at 
Peking. Already our cable messages inform us the Chinese army is 
officered with 150 Japanese instructors, and if the island kingdom 
controls not only the policy but the army, and the inexhaustible 
recruiting ground and enormous material resources of both Mongolian 
Empires, the destinies of Asia would no longer be in European hands, 
and we in the Pacific would be the first to feel the force of the fierce 
efforts, born of necessity, of Oriental expansion. 

Already, since their victories of 18¢5, the American Government has 
fcund, the Japanese in Hawaii to be its most turbulent and difficult 
subjects; whilst there is some damaging evidence in the archives at 
Washington that the long continuance of the Philippine troubles and 
the continued disaffectiom and armed opposition of the natives, has 
not been without instigation from the yellow race in the north, who 
regard the further intrusion of a white race into the western Pacific 
as an unwarranted incursion upon their particular preserves. We 
have had already instances of the financial and commercial successes 
of the Chinese merchant of Singapore and Rangoon and the consequent 
steady increase of his race; for as soon as the Chinaman gets safe 
and stable government, he seems neturally to lead as a producer, 
financier, merchant, or artizan; and to spread himself over all the 
land. In his own country, under the present governmental system, 
a too sudden increase in wealth or numbers is moderated by irregular 
taxes, regular exactions, child destruction, and constant executions. 
If the Japanese leaven and control were introduced, these conditions 
would be swept away, and millions of men, the best fighting material, 
put into the hands of Japanese soldiers and sailors who in two wars 
have shown their ability properly to train and equip and use it It 
must not be forgotten that the real issue of the war is not whether 
Russia shall evacuate Manchuria or not: the stake is not Corea only. 
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The real objective is the control of the Pekin NE i the 
organisation, for the future benefit of the victors, of the Chinese 
themselves. 

And although this is a question of immediate vital importance to 
Australia and to all countries with possessions in the Pacific, it is not 
without serious interest to all European peoples. The assertiveness 
of the Japanese has already: been evidenced by the proposed Oriental 
league (a sort of Asiatic Munroe doctrine) between Japan, China, 
Siam and Persia The late Professor C. H. Pearson, in bis book, 
“National Life and Character,” published in 1893, had had too long 
a practical experience of Australian politics not to grasp the true 
importance to this continent of this question. After stating the 
possibility of the Turkish Tartars providing the necessary ferment and 
organising influence to leaven the inert Chinese mass into a true 
recognition and use of their overwhelming power (a quickening force 
which the victorious Japanese would be not only ready but able to 
give) he says :— 

In that case it is difficult to suppose that China would not become 
an aggressive military power, sending out her armies in millions to 
cross the Himalayas and traverse the Steppes, or occupying the 
islands and the northern parts of Australia by pouring in immigrants 
protected by fleets. Luthers old name for the Turks that they were 
“the people of the wrath of God” may receive a new and terrible 
application. 

No one can doubt that if China were to get for a Sovereign a man 
with the organising and aggressive genius of Philip the Great, or 
Frederick the Second, she would be a very formidable neighbour to 
British India or Russia. 

Notbing but the vigilant opposition of the Australian democracies 
has kept the Chinese from becoming a power on that more remote 
Continent: and at one time, within the last forty years, the Chinamen 
actually in Victoria numbered something like 13 per cent. of the 
adult male population. 


Of the danger to Europe and its civilisation of the upheaval of over 
one-third of the human race it is not my part here to speak. Professor 
Pearson has already raised the question into one of serious prominence 
when he speaks of “the day, not far distant, when the European 

“observer will look round to see the globe girdled with a continuous 
“zone of black and yellow races.” Our interest as Australians in the 
time when the Mongol races will renew the attack upon the gates of 
Vienna’ and Christendom is largely academical. When that day 
comes, the Commonwealth, dependent as it now is upon European 
power and prestige and civilisation, will have already been over- 
whelmed by the flood of Japanese-Chinese humanity, impelled by 
necessity and self-preservation to seek new and sparsely occupied. 
living places. That we should object to be submerged, that.we wish 
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. to put off that fierce southern movement of hungry Mongolians as 
long as we can in order the better to prepare to meet and defeat it, 
that consequently we cannot sympathise with the largely commercially 
inspired Anglo-Japanese treaty, and would not therefore be too 
regretful at Japanese defeat, will surprise no one except those English- 
men who, 12,000 miles away from the scene of danger in a thickly 
populated country, feel altogether safe from and indifferent to the 
Mongolian avalanche. As Professor Pearson again says: “The fear 
“of Chinese immigration which the Australian democracy cherishes 

“and which Englishmen at home find it hard to understand, is in fact 
“the instinct of self-preservation quickened by experience.” 

_ We white Australians want to be permitted to live. - 


` 


-~ RICHARD A. CROUCH. 


J 


EMILE VERHAEREN AS’ A DRAMATIST. 


MONG the French-writing Belgian poets, Maeterlinck and 
A Verhaeren 'stand first The former earned success and fame 
in his first manner, and moreover, with “The Life of the Bee,” and his 
most recent dramas, has given us proof of his power of development. 
It has been far more difficult for Verhaeren, whose talent in the main 
is purely lyrical, and appeals to fewer, and whose productions are 
untranslatable, to force his way to the front; however, he is now 
recognised as Belgium’s chief French lyrist and as one of the best 
poets in the French-speaking world. But, should: one wish to interest 
other countries in him, it is to his dramas that one must draw attention. 

He was born in 1855 at the village of St Amand, near Antwerp, 
and he passed his childhood in the country, on the banks of the Scheldt, 
among the fertile Flemish meadow lands, whence he absorbed the 
love of the country that permeates his poetry. His first book of 
poems, “Les Flamandes,” depicted exuberant, joyous and substantial 
Flanders, with her farmsteads, public-houses, and fairs; the 
women have the same luxuriant health as Rubens and Jordaens impart 
to them. As a pendant to this Flanders, in “Les Moines” he depicts 
pious Flanders, the Flanders of the Blessed Virgin, whose praises are 
sung by those who have rénounced the world, the life of the cell, 
monastic dreams, the quiet life by rule that is passed in prayer, divine 
service and ecclesiastical pageants; the Flanders that Memling 
recorded for posterity. 

In his next books of poems, he gives free~play to his imaginative 
power and perception; his mode of feeling brings him more and 
more under the spell of the tragical; his dream of happmess seems 
ended; even the visions that reveal themselves to him are often of 
the character of frightful phantoms. In one of these collections, “Les 
“ apparus dans mes chemins,” the wide, mournful plain is peopled, in 
poem after poem, with grim shapes,—the man of the horizon, who is 
afraid of himself and seeks his path afar; the weary man, who drags 
heavily the weight of the dead centuries and curses his lot; the man 
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of science, whose keen eye has sought, and sought vainly; the man 
of the great nothingness, the king of decay, who proclaims with a 
mocking laugh the decay in which the universe will end ;—until St 
George, in shining armour, beneath a golden rainbow, descends from 
heaven on his foaming horse, and clears the place of the ugly visions. 
In another wholly symbolical collection of poems, “Les Villages, 
“sllusotres,” he draws, in tempest, rain and snow, none but figures he 
has known as a child in Flanders, transforming them, by dint of his 
powerful imagination, into great allegorical types. There is the 
ferryman who is fighting his way against the storm, to reach her who 
has called him. But the stream is dangerous; one oar snaps; the 
rudder snaps; the second oar snaps; and the voice is calling. In 
the churchyard the gravedigger has been digging graves; white 
coffins come down the avenues for him to lay in their graves, the white 
coffins of his agonies and memories; and red coffins are borne to him 
along the pathways, those wherein his heroic courage of bygone days, 
his shattered courage and his crimes, are buried. In the moonlight, 
by the riverside, the fishermen watch their black nets, sunk m the 
ooze: and they take no other haul than their misery, their many 
illnesses, and stranded remains thrown up in plenty of their wrecked 
hopes and disappointed expectations. 

Though Verhabren’s verse, in his first books, still exhibits the strict 
regularity of rhythm and rhyme of earlier French poetry, he has by 
degrees thrown off every obligation of metre, frequently making use 
of gimilar sounds instead of rhyme, and he is always satisfied to rhyme 
for the ear, irrespective of orthography. It is a fact that should be 
highly appreciated that he nevertheless obtains extraordinary effects 
of sound in his treatment of language, a powerful, virile euphony, 
always sonorous, occasionally harsh. His dramas are written in this 
verse, interspersed now and again with speeches in rhythmic prose.’ 

In his drama, “Le Cloftre” (1900), he reverts to his early theme, 
monastic life, but here it is interpreted i in another spirit The strongest 
and wildest passion finds expression in this piece, and the most varied 
types of monks are represented with masterly firmness and assurance. 
There is ‘something grand about the theme. We perceive from the 
first, in the monastery into which we are introduced, only the varied 
ambitions, piety, mutual ill-will and rivalry of the monks. We see 
the prudent and quite ecclesiastical prior singling out and designating 
as his successor a monk of noble birth, a quondam duke, Dom Balthazar ; 
see the latter opposed by Thomas, who aspires to the dignity of prior 
himself, and beloved by young Dom Marc, a monk as angelically 
sweet as the monks in the paintings of Fiesole. We learn by degrees 
that Dom Balthazar has murdered his own father, not because 
he had injured him (for he was an upright man), but because one day 
he had censured his son for his wicked life. He had taken refuge in 
the ‘monastery to escape punishment. But this does not dismay the 
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prior in the least; he considers Dom Balthazar’s repentance all the 
finer when his guilt has.been so great, and thinks him the more worthy 
to adorn the position of prior after him because his conduct as a friar 
is so purely Christian and edifyimg. 

Even when the impression of Balthazar’s crime is deepened by our 
learning that he has, in cold blood, allowed an innocent vagrant, who 
was suspected of the murder, to be executed, the prior does not modify 
his attitude towards the aristocratic monk, nor consider his monastic 
life less edifying. When another brother, in his horror, thinks of 
reporting Dom Balthazar to the temporal authorities, even Thomas, 
the criminal’s opponent, shrinks from such a reprehensible action, which 
would give the outside world insight into the secrets of the cloister. 
But Balthazar’s own peace of mind becomes shaken by degrees ; he can 
bear his secret himself no longer, and one day, when the church is 
filled to overflowing, he proclaims his crime in all its enormity, in the 
most powerful expressions language is capable of, to the assembled 
congregation. The monks seek in vain to mterrupt him, and when he 
has concluded his wild confession the prior condemns him and casts 
him out with a passion that, for the sake of the Church’s honour, knows 
no pity. The youmg and pious Dom Marc, alone, still prays for the 
erring one who is to die upon the scaffold. 

The concluding acts are followed up with a knowledge of the human 
heart and a vigour of style, that leave nothing to be desired. 

Between 1893 and 1898 Emile Verhaeren wrote a trilogy, the subject 
of which was one that touched him, a child of the country; closely, 
and that he bad for a long time taken very much to heart, namely, the 
fatal absorption of the inhabitants of the country by the town, which, 
in his native land, had gradually caused the country to grow desolate 
and the villages deserted. The fact that he himself left the country 
for Brussels and of late years has resided in Paris, is a singular 
illustration of his theme. 

The last link in his trilogy, the drama called “The Dawn” (Les 
Aubes), is perhaps the most remarkable and important work that he has 
yet produced. (The subject bears some slight resemblance to Edvard 
Sdéderberg’s “A Riot.”) 


The scene of action is outside the domain of historical reality, as : 


is always the case in Werhaeren’s writings. There isa war; a hostile 
army approaches the huge town of Oppidomagne, driving the fugitives 
from the burning villages before it towards the capital \We make 
acquaintance with various sections of the population, the swarm of 
beggars and the fugitive, embittered peasants) We are prepared for 
the coming of a man whom everyone is thinking of and talking about, 
Jacques Hérénien, the great popular tribune, who wishes to bring the 
body of his father, an old peasant, to the cemetery in the town. He 
comes, and we get some impression of the enormous esteem in which 
he is held. 


` 
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The suggestion for the piece is taken from the siege of Paris in 1870— 
1871. Inside the town itself, the proletariat have withdrawn to a high- 
lying churchyard, where they take up a threatening attitude towards 
the regency, a patrician government who have reduced them to the 
last extremities through their selfishness and harshness. Jacques 
Hérénien is the people’s man and the coming man, and in writings that 
are read even in foreign lands has expressed ideas about the nghts of 
the oppressed and the atrocity of war, which have attracted such 
attention that he has disciples even in the ranks of the hostile army. 

We see the government vainly striving to win him over, see them cheat 
him, thén again strive to make use of him with the crowd by making 
liberal promises which are intended to ward off the threatened danger ; 
we see him surrounded by trust and envy and hate, and we observe 
how he rises to the height of his power, secures internal peace in the 
capital, and finally, the result of a venturesome deed, to which he is 
incited by his own genius, closes with an offer from the enemy. The 
hostile army is as tired of the war as the besieged town itself, and 
through one of the enemy’s chiefs who has read Hérénien’s books and 
feels that he is a disciple of his, an arrangement is entered into by 
which the war is terminated by a peaceful procession of the besieging 
army into the capital The ideals of popular government and 
universal peace seem assured, when the great tribune is hit by the last 
bullets shot at him by the soldiers of the regency, under the orders of 
the spiteful men of the old régime. He dies, but his wife lifts up his 
little son over the people’s heads, and they hail in him the dawn of 
a new era 

Years after reading this play for the first time, a recollection of 
something striking remains, but, singularly enough, you forget the 
particulars. You retain the memory of Hérénien’s personality in 
indistinct outline, and without any definite impression of his 
characteristics, This may certainly be laid partially to Verhaeren’s 
charge. ` 

Everything here stands and falls with the personality of the tribune 
and the impression of greatness he is able to impart. Verhaeren 
found himself face to face with the problem ever present in poetry: 
How is the impression of greatness to be produced? It is done most 
simply and easily through the importance attributed by others to an 
individual, their respectful, enthusiastic and affectionate behaviour 
towards him, or, on the other hand, their envy, hatred and malice; in 
the second place, through their blunt declarations of his worth. Then, 
finally—and this is of course the main thing—by his own words and 
actions. Now Hérénien speaks in a manly and enthusiastic style; we 
perceive his power over other men’s minds; everything he says has 
a lyrically rhetorical swing; but the stamp of greatness is undeniably 
somewhat effaced. Voltaire, who had disciples in the armies of 
France’s enemies, was very much more simple. Frederick IL. of 
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Prussia, who had admirers in the armies of his enemies, was very much 
more blunt. Even Gambetta, whose i uence was greatest as an 
orator, was not so serious all the time. . 
One feels in this drama that Verhaeren has fought for political, no 
less than for artistic, freedom; in 1892 he was working with Eekhqud 
and Vandervelde in Brussels for the development of the House of 
Representatives, he established an Art department, and went in eagerly 
for the cause of popular education. For him, as for many other men 
of the day, the great man is he who can make the idea of peace an 
accomplished fact. ` The difficulty of utilising the hero of the peace 
idea dramatically, however, lies in the difficulty of individualismg that 
idea. There has only been one man in our own day who has shown 
genius and new tactics in this direction, Jean de Bloch, the Pole, who 
attempted to combat war purely financially ; but his originality was 
not of the soit adapted to the character of a popular tribune or a hero 
of tragedy. Nevertheless it was in the elaboration of the tribune’s 
personality that Verhaeren should have fought his chief battle. But, 
being in his heart of hearts a lyrist, he did not take sufficient pains 
over it, and although “Les Aubes” is certainly one of the most 


remarkable dramatic works of our day, it has not become the redeeming - 
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wotd that a masterpiece is. nak > 
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HE Gospel, which is the distinctive athik of Christianity to 
the world’s history, is Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ is the Gospel. 
It as not His teaching alone, though that is full of glad tidings; it is 


not His death alone for,the sin of the world, though His death, as the - 


means of man’s reconciliation with God, is included in the Gospel; 
it is not even His rising again, though by it life. and immortality are 
brought to light; His teaching.and His cross and His resurrection 
find their ground’and explanation in what He was—they‘are the 
exposition or unfolding of His personality. The new fact, which is 
itself both “God’s-spell,” tHe Divine word to and in humanity, and 
the “good news” to men, is that within the limits of the great human 
family there has been one life, one personality, in whom the perfect 
relation of humanity to God has been achieved, and the eternal 
character and mner nature of God revealed. In Jesus, Spirit, the 
unseen ever-present factor in the history of the univ enters into 
possession of humanity and reveals its true characteristics under the 
forta and in the relations of human life; and, equally, humanity, or 
man’s nature, enters into possession of the powers and freedom of 
eternal Spirit, The Gospel is thus not a form of words, nor a doctrine, 
nor a scheme of reforms for this world' or truths about the next; but 
a Person, a fact out of which and the interpretations of it all these 
legitimately come. | 

When it is said that Jesus Christ is the Gospel three things are 
affirmed ; of which the first is that the Christian religion arose from 


a historical person. Jesus Christ is a fact in history which has to be, 


reckoned with His life has a date and, place in time—the latter 
half of the 8th century of the Roman period. He stands in close 
relation to ‘a historic people—the Hebrew race. Their history is 
necessary to understand His, and His history is part of theirs. His 
life has geographical and topographical associations, It is lived within 
the confines of Palestine in Syria; the place of His death is 
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Jerusalem, and Jerusalem at that time was a minor city in the Roman 
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province of Syria, and was under the government of the Roman 
Procurator, Pontius Pilate. The tragedy of His death happened while 
Tiberius was on the throne of the Empire. The Founder of 
Christianity lived. The beginning of the Christian religion rests on 
‘the hardest bed-rock of historical’ fact The sequence of that 
beginning—the events which flow from His life—make part of the 
subsequent history of the world. These events can neither be ignored, 
nor denied, nor minimised by any historian with an eye for the 
movement and development of human life in history, 

2. The second affirmation implied in the statement that Jesus 
Christ is the Gospel,-is that the historical person, Jesus Christ, is 
universal in His significance for the destiny of man. The facts of 
His life and death are glad tidings for all mankind. They create a 
new standard of human hope and possibility. Although He is Himself 
a historical person, limited by conditions of His time, He achieved 
a universal personality, an absolute consciousness of God and man ` 
and the relations between them. He lives as Son of Man, rejecting 
deliberately all that would prevent Him from realising the essential 
life of. humanity, identifying Himself with the poverty and suffering 
and loss of human life, refusing to achieve His ends by non-human 
means. What He was to achieve for men, He would do through man. 
He rested His work for mankind on the law of human solidarity 
which entered so deeply into His own consciousness of humanity, 
and on which He relied both in His teaching and action. The name 
which He chose for Himself —“Son of Man,” indicates that the human 
fact represented by the word solidarity is primary. 

There is, unfortunately, no single expression in English which covers 
the whole meaning of the French solidaire; and the absence of a 
completely descriptive word is an indication that a great deal of Anglo- 
Saxon thinking, strong in its individuality and independence, has 
failed to perceive the existence of a law without which history is an 
unintelligible riddle. In the consciousness of Jesus the word means not 
only “conjointly liable ” and “mutually responsible,” as the dictionaries 
say, but it also includes what the French call reversibi/ité—that is, the 
conception that the action of each reverts on all, and the action of all on 
each. Though the term is technical and legal the facts and law it repre- 
sents are human and universal The work of Jesus Christ as a historical 
persoh requires the fullest application of’ this idea if it is to be 
understood and His place in history explained. What He 
does, He does once for all and for all men. If He 
achieves obedience to the will of God, it is the ideal human 
obedience which, once achieved, is achieved for all; if He 
suffers, it is because it became the Captain of our salvation to be, 
made perfect through suffering; if He enters into perfect relations to 
the Invisible Father of Spirits, it is the achievement of one person 
which is to function afresh in the hearts of all humanity ; if He enters 
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into a complete consciousness of man’s relations to man, it is tbat 


that consciousness may be reproduced indefinitely to the end of time ; if 


He achieves a perfect love for all, including the sinful and the lost, 
it is that all may achieve a pérfect love’ through Him; if He forgives 
sin itis as the Eternal High Priest of mankind. He has entered into 
relations with God and with man which transcend time, and therefore 


dominate it. His person, though historical and real, is also universal ; . 


it contains within itself both the history and the meaning of mankind 
in relation to God. \ 
Here; then, we have the record of a unique and final achievement 
Jesus achieved in His personality for all mankind, which opens a new 
‘era for humanity. The historical person was something, and did 


something, which made the world a new world to man after His time. ` 


Himself limited by date and place, He became. universal by entering 
into relations with God and with man which transcended time. His 
gift to the world is Himself ; that is, His personality as He achieved it ; 
His consciousness of God, and His consciousness of the Divine order 
which He called the Kingdom of God as the true order for the world ; 
His consciousness of man, man’s need, his sorrow, his sin, his need of 


redemption and of the power that is able to redeem; His willingness: . 


to surrender Himself to become the agent of that redemptive necessity 


and redeeming power; His continual surrender of Himself to the = 
Father's holy will even unto death; His perception of the spiritual’ 


certainties as’to the future, and the achievement of those certainties 
in the emancipation of His glorified personality after death It is the 
unique glory of Jesus Christ that He gave Himself to the achievement 
ef a completed human personality, complete alike in its relations to 
God, to the spiritual order, to the natural order of the universe, and 
to man; and that He saw that to achieve personality in this complete 
sense was the greatest of all possible gifts to the world, greater than 
apy act or the utterance of any truth or the execution of any work of 


art which the mind of man could conceive; greater because out of \ 


the completed personality all other achievements come, as the stream 
from the fountain: The -attempts which have been made 
through centuries of history to define, discriminate, and discern the 


sources of that personality have been necessary in order that nothing . 


é 


` of its significancé should be lost; but, as far as the real appreciation of — 


dts value is concerned, they may almost be regarded as ‘irrelevant 
distractions The important thing for the life and destiny of the 
- world is, not to know how this personality originated, but-to see what 

it was when it was achieved ; to feel its creative, wonder-working and 
compelling power; to see how it completes, explains, and illuminates 
the universe itself; how it functions afresh in creating like-minded 
persons in every generation. 

3. The third affirmation implied in the statement that Jesus Christ 
is the Gospel, is' that the Gospel is never itself when separated from 
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Jesus Christ. It is not exhausted or expressed in any lower form of 
statement; it is not a form of words, nor a doctrine, nor an abstract 
truth. The person of Jesus Christ, which is the source for those who 
believe in Him of the laws and inspirations of a spiritual life, is greater 
than any of these. He is an inexhaustible spring from which truth 
may spring. He is Himself the at-one-ment of God and man, and 
the meaning of that atonement is- revealed rather than exhausted in 
the death on the cross. All symbols and doctrines are in place when * 
they take us into the presence of the person of Christ; they are 
invalid as soon as they come between us and Him. 

It is important to emphasise the truth thatthe Gospel is the person 
of Jesus Christ and all that comes out of that person, and reveals its 
nature, because the. gospel of a person is a gospel to persons A 
gospel which requires nothing less than a whole personality to achieve 
it and create it, cannot be satisfied with anything less than the 
creation of like-minded persons as a result; and we rightly resent any 
limitation which makes the aim of Jesus Christ less than this. The 
difference between truth and falsehood in religion is so often a matter 
of emphasis, that an obvious truth of this kind is constantly in danger 
of being overlaid by considerations of policy and convenience, and 
for the sake of accommodation to the special circumstances of a period. 
One church prides itself on its historic continuity, another on its 
consistent adhesion to the necessity of conversion, another on its 
preservation of primitive forms of ritual, another on the intellectual 
consistency of its creed; but, amongst all the forms of church life, 
is there one created by the special determination so to bring each 
human life under the full and radiant power of the personality of 
Christ—so to melt down, as it were, the limitations of every lesser 
personality as to mould it afresh in the new and higher type—that 
this has become its characteristic note? It is not difficult to see how 
this apparent slighting of an obvious Christian truth ‘arises. In the 
desire to honour our Lord and secure beyond all dispute His divinity, 
orthodox Christian thought has become almost incurably docetic; in 
insisting that the person of Jesus Christ is divine and human, it has 
forgotten that He was divinely human ; it has conceived Him as Gode 
and man, instead of as humanity living in God and God manifest in 
humanity. If the two elements in His nature, as they are called, are 
sepatated at all, it is inevitable that the Deity swallows up the 
humanity. Jesus then ceases to be human at all, and becomes merely 
an impressive manifestation of eternal truths. We do wrong both 
to God and man by exaggerating a mystic line into an impassable 
chasm. : ' 

“ Draw if thou canst the mystic line 
Severing human from Divine.” 


But this is to miss the whole point of a Gospel whose aim was, as 
Paul described it, to create a new humanity, of which Jesus was the 


~ 
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second Adam. The humanity of tke Christ is to be insisted on, mot 
because Jesus was like the rest of kumanity, but because the rest of 
humanity 1s to be made like Jesus Christ. 

The method he has chosen to ackieve the end in view is to create 
in human pergons a type of consciousness like His own. If we may 
venture to put into modern phraseology a description of His method, 
it might be stated thus -He saw the immense and unexplored 
resources of human personality, its plastiaty and elasticity, its power 
of development and possibilities of expansion; He knew what was in 
man, and saw in him an infinite possibility of entering into conscious 
relations with his human and spiritual environment, which as yet he 
had never realised; He saw that it was possible for man, as man, to 
enter into relations after the pattem of His own—to become son-like 
towards the Father, brother-like towards all mankind, God-like in his 
voluntary acceptance and use of the order of the universe; and He 
knew that, as man entered into such relations, there would grow oat 
of: them a type of consciousness which would reproduce in other 
circumstances, times and relations, lis own. Men would become_ 

“men in Christ,” with a consciousness transformed into the likeness of: 
that of Christ. 

The religious consciousness of Jesus Christ is the fountain-head 
from which the Christian stream has flowed. As His person stands in 
the centre of the world’s history, His consciousness stands as the 
centre of His own history. The principle and origin of Christianity 
is the consciousness of Christ; and that consciousness is essentially 
a consciousness of actual relations of the human spirit hitherto 
unrealised—or only partly realised—to all the spiritual, human, and 


. material factors in the universe. Behind the visible universe this 


consciousness rests in spiritual oneness with the Eternal Father. 
Jesus knew Himself to be related to God as a son to a father, with 
that communion and union of spirit by which a father prolongs his 
life in the hfe of his child, and the child feels himself to live by the 
life of his father. This is at the heart of His frequent prayer on the 
still mountain side; of His ecstacy in moments of spiritual achieve- 
ent and revelation; of His consecration of Himself to the Father’s 
will, and His obedience unto death; end of His joy in healing the 
sick, opening the eyes of the blind, and proclaiming liberty to the 
captives; for the acts which brought men into the liberty ofthe 
children of God were the works in which His Father found joy. 

The whole method and work of Jesus rests on the assumption that 
the present condition of man is abnormal He assumes that man 
has a nature which is wronged and injured by a life without God; 
and that he has instincts which can only be satisfied by a reconciliation 
whereby God shall become the centre of man’s life, and man shall 
live in God. 

If this be in any sense a true interpretation of what takes place 


` 
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through the action: of the person of Jesus Christ on humanity, it 
should be possible to see that Jesus may be cited as a witness to the 
spiritual possibilities of human nature, and to discover that the Gospel 
rests upon and appeals to certain existing spiritual instincts in 
humanity ;' and that it is part of the work of Jesus Christ to make men 
conscious of these, to heighten their intensity, to explain their meaning, 
and to satisfy them out of His own experience, as it were, of the 
complete realisation of these instincts, - 

Some of the special characteristics of the method of Jesus are best 
understood when seen from this point of view. When He was not 
answering His critics, or explaining difficulties, His chosen method. 
was’ the only one possible in a direct attempt to awaken the human 
mind to the existence and nature of a spiritual kingdom It was 
an immediate presentment of spiritual experience in parable and 
metaphor and aphorism. Humanity has provided itself with a 
vocabulary for science, for’ art, for history, for philosophy; but it is 
still lacking a language of the spirit. Perhaps it is owing to this that 
any earnest study of the Gospels generally leaves the feeling that, 
with regard to much of their interpretation, Jesus is a mystic who 
has been badly misunderstood; indeed, misinterpretations began 
with His own disciples, one of whom has recorded the Master’s own 
judgment about themselves—that they were always foolish and 
slow of heart to believe.* 
_ In order to bring out this significance of the Master’s work as a 

measure of the spiritual possibilities of human nature it is important 
to note that there is, practically, no important part of the Gospel 
which he preaches and presents, which is not related directly to some 
permanent spiritual instinct in man. Human nature, with all its 
religious instincts intensified, was what He required to work upon, 
and, for this reason, our Lord limited Himself to the House of Israel. 
But the instincts which were found in an intensified form in Israel, 
belong no less to the whole race of mankind, and reveal themselves 
in the history of all nations We may consider as typical the appeals 
which Jesus makes to the following instincts, and what His master- 
hand makes of them :—(1) the consciousness of God; (2) the sense 
of better and worse in conduct; (3) the idealising instinct; (4) the 
consciousness of sin; (5) the Altruistic instinct; (6) the soul’s 
consciousness of its own transcendence over time. 

(1) He finds in man a consciousness of God, which has been at 
work since the first of our forefathers felt a sentiment of awe in the 
presence of the mysteries of the universe. It had already produced 
many aberrations—had become sometimes a slavish fear, and some- 
times a wild and sensuous excitement. In Israel it had already taken 
nobler forms than these; it had hecome a sense of dependence on 
an unseen power, a sense of the dignity and vastness, the unity and 

* Luke xxiv. 25. 
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taS of a Being who held the seas and the mountains, the 
clouds and the plains, as in the hollow of His hand; and a/senge of 
relationship to a Being infinite m holmess and power. In the time 
of Jesus the consciousness of God had become sterile and morbid 
under the frigid mfluence and formality of Rabbinical creed, but 
it was still there; and on this instinctive consciousness, born with 
Ian, an inbred testimony as it were \of his spiritual nature, Jesus 
Christ lays hold. He interprets and explains it, and cogsummates its 
significance by teaching man that this consciousness witnesses to an 
invisible relationship, by which he is son and God is Father. Such 
an interpretation of this instinctive consciousness changes its whole 
character and significance. The vague consciousness of an unknown 
God is so different from the filial consciousness of the Christian 
realised through Christ, that many have refused to see any contact 
or connection between the two; and they have maintained -that the 
terms sonship’and fatherhood can only be used of man’s relation to 
God when that relation has been spiritually vivified by a second or 
spiritual birth. But this is to deprive the Gospel of part of its glory, 
and to limit its significance for all mankind, It is part of the 


splendour of. this trutht that the Fatherhood of God is a ‘truth 


‘necessary that man may understand himself; it is a consummation 
of the gropings of all who have felt after Him if haply. they might 
find Him, a relationship which must be realised in order that man 
may find out the full significance of the gift of personality. f 
But it is true that the Fatherhood of God is only fully realised and 


_ understood through the action of a Holy Spirit, which comes not 
_ from man but from God. ‘Jesus Christ found in the history of His 


own people unmistakable evidence that human life had been 
heightened, vision quickened, truth best understood, where the 
pressure of the Eternal Spirit upon the spirit of man had been most 
consciously felt. It is clear that He quoted freely from, and meditated 
much on those passages from the Prophets which record their 
spiritual experience and its effect; such as, “The Spirit of the Lord 

“is upon: Me, because He hath anointed Me to preach good tidings 
&to the poor.” The promise of the Spirit, which was evidently 
emphasised with increasing ‘frequency towards the end of His 
ministry, is always associated with an awakening on the part of the 


` disciples to a fuller and more vital consciousness of God as” an 
e Eternal Spirit immediately related to and ‘understood through the 


spiritual nature of man; and the apostolic emphasis on the gift of the 
Spirit is the direct outcome of the consciousness in the apostles that 


, they had been brought into a relation to God which could only be 


accounted for by Divine action. 
From this point of view it is seen that the connection between 
Calvary and Pentecost is not a mere sequence. Pentecost is the 


completion of thé at-one-ment of Calvary. The surrender of the cross 


Y 
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involves the return of man in obedience to the Fathers will; on 
' Calvary man gives himself to God. Pentecost means that the at-one- 
ment achieved by the Master has functioned in the disciples and 1s 
accepted; it is God giving Himself to men. 

(2) Jesus finds ın man a sense of better and worse, or higher and 
lower, in conduct, which, under the discipline of the law, has become 
a sense of right and wrong. But the law which once had been the 
re-enforcement of this instinct, had by this time become its bondage. 
A vitalising and ascending mstinct was labouring under a dead weight 
of traditions of the elders—hke the chivalry of Don Quixote in the 
fantastic armour of his fathers. It had become artificially limited in 
its range and application, and largely petrified by the action of custom. 
Jesus liberates that sense of better and worse in conduct from its 
fetters, He makes conscience, as it were, again an active power, by 
making it clear that its normal operation is not intended to secure 
compliance with the law of Moses or with any external authority, but 
always and everywhere to. follow the higher of two alternative 
courses, or to bring man into harmony with the highest or most 
spiritual principle he recognises. The significance of the position 
in which the words occur—Ye shall be perfect, even as your 
Heavenly Father is perfect—is often missed. They stand where 
they do, because they are a kind of natural apex or key-stone of the, 
ideas which run through the first part of the Sermon on the Mount 
The mystery of conscience lay open to the mmd of Jesus in the same 
sense that the mystery of the compass lies open to the mind of the 
physicist and electrician. To the physicist the needle’s habit of 
pointing to the pole is a natural consequence of the electrical currents 
in the earth To Jesus the demand of conscience that man shall 
follow the upward and highest course where he sees it, is the natural 
consequence of the fact that that way lies harmony and correspondence , 
with the Divine will It is because every act in obedience to con- 
science means more of eternal light and the everlasting right in 
the soul, that man needs must seek the highest when he sees it In 
other words, conscience is germinally a consciousness of God (the 
words in the original are exchangeable); the consciousness of right, 
and wrong is ultimately a consciousness of God and the things that 
are His, over against the consciousness of the things that are not , 
His-and lead away from Him. i 

3. Jesus finds in man the instinct which declares that the existing 
order of things, as He knows it, is neither the best possible nor the 
best realisable. The operation of this instinct is practically universal 
in all the types of manhood which have not become mentally sterile. 
It takes many forms. Sometimes it is a belief in a golden age in the 
past, when justice and truth, peace and brotherhood, equality and 
love, were the recognised principles ‘which governed the relations of 
men to one another. Sometimes it takes the form of a belief in a 
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golden age ın the future, when all wrongs shall be righted, miseries 
relieved, evil removed, and “mer to men shall brothers be the whole 
“world o'er.” More commonly, in our own day, it takes the form of 
a contrast between the ideal anc the actual: any mind which has 
not lost its elasticity 1s compelled to conceive human relations and a 
social order of a very much higher type than any of which we have 
actual experience. It is not difficult to see how much of human suffering 
is preventible, how much of the disease and want and misery of the 
world might be removed, if larger ideas, finer character, better feeling, 
and other morals were in possession of the men and women who make ; 
up existing communities. Criticism of the actual, from the stand-point 
of the ideal, is becoming so common as to be-almost as monotonous 
as the actual itself in the literature of to-day. 

Amongst the Hebrews this instinct had taken the highest form 
realised by any people up to the time of Christ. It had been more 
continuous in its operation than anywhere else, and, thanks to the 
preservation of the visions of one generation to inspire the visions of 
the next, the conception of the ideal had continued to grow in richness 
and splendour and power, under the pressure of those spintual 
impulses to which the Hebrew mind was peculiarly susceptible. By 
the guidance which we recognise as the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
‘the prophets had formed what is known as the Messianic Hope’ The 
very poverty and exiguousness of the actual had compelled them, as 
it were, to take refuge in the ideal. An actual, which included the 
destruction of Jerusalem and captivity in a foreign land, was utterly- 
irreconcilable with the consciousness of God, His character and 
purpose, already born in the nation They were compelled by present 
failures to’conceive a future in which the history of the nation, its 
inward condition and its outward relations with the world, should be 
more in accordance with the will and purpose of a God whose nature 
it was to be rightebus, whose prerogative it was to be gracious, and 
whose fixed purpose it was to reveal Himself as beth righteous and 
gracious to man. 

The Messianic Hope had, like many other things in Israel’s history, 
spiritual in their origin, become material and mechanical in “the 
popular religion of the time of Jesus. It was part of the difficult 
task of our Lotd to get behind the material and mechanical applications, 
and to liberate the spiritual instinct on which the hope rested. There 
is no more wonderful work of what m another we should call genius, 
than the way in which Jesus Christ zets behind the formal Messianism 
of His time, liberates the almost obliterated spiritual instinct, and 
sets it to work to realise a Kingdom of God which must be achieved 
by faith before it can be realised in fact. He does not deny the doctrine 
of the golden age; He confirms the belief that the ideal is a reproof 
to the actual; but He insists that the true order of life, the, better 
and the higher order, cannot be achieved without until it has been 
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achieved within, its first task is to achieve self-submission to a 
Spiritual God; it begins in the heart of man, and it depends for its 
realisation on his first getting into true relations to God. “The 
“Kingdom of God is within you.” 

Nothing is more futile in the history of mankind than the efforts 
to realise the Kingdom of God externally before it has been realised 
internally. The History of each of these efforts is much the same in 
outline. It begins in an appeal to the idealising instinct in man, 
creates great enthusiasm on the strength of the expectation that the 
perfect social order can be realised immediately, when certain external 
reforms have been made, and certain defects in the external relations 
of man rectified; and it breaks down inevitably on the discovery that 
the most perfect social relations can be misused by very imperfect men. 
But all such expectations, though in one sense they are encouraged 
by the teaching of Jesus, rest upon a misapprehension of the order 
of ideas in His mind as He explained them. The Kingdom of God 
is the ideal social order. It is the perfect individualism and the 
perfect socialism, the individual living for the society and the society 
caring for the individual. It fulfils the higher ideals of the Messianic 
Hope. God being present in His servants, rules in them by the power 
of the spiritual life, and manifests His rule in creating those relations 

' of justice, fidelity and brotherhood, peace, honour and truth, which 
are the foundations of an enduring social life. These relations are 
a reflection of the order into which the spirit of men has entered, 
in coming into harmony with the Divine life. But there can be no 
Kingdom of God except in hearts which have been redeemed from 
sin, and restored to fellowship with the Eternal Spirit. No soul in 
the “gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity” can even understand 
what ig meant by such a Kingdom. The inward vision must precede 
the outward realisation. The spirit within must interpret the present 
significance of the ideals which the spirit quickens. The “kingdom of 
“priests, the holy nation” cannot be realised without consecrated 
personalities touched and quickened by the life of a Holy Spirit 

4. Another spiritual instinct on which Jesus lays hold, is that which 
issues in the consciousness of sin, Pressed to its origin in human 
consciousness this is a consciousness of a higher and a lower will which 
are both present in normal human nature; together with a conscious- 
ness that in following the lower we wrong the higher. It was neither 
a Hebrew nor a Christian who said :— 


Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor. 


But in the consciousness of the Hebrew the divided personality 
feeling a double attraction and a double allegiance had been construed 
in its highest significance. The higher will within had been felt to 
be, as it really is, God’s true will for man; and the lower will had 
been recognised as the assertion of a perverse self against the 
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obedience which is the true law of its being. The very vividness with 
which the Hebrew felt his own personality had deepened his sense that, 
. in following his selfish will, he sinned against God. 

Jesus was acutely conscious both of man’s siņ and its consequences. 
He knew that the lower will having once been accepted and obeyed, : 
the higher will was obscured while the consciousness of the dis- 
obedience remained; so that sin became in man a power which 
obscured vision, and prevented him both from seeing his true self and 
his God. His method of restoring man to God is a consequence of 
His sense of the greatness of the-obstacle to be overcome. Man 
must be put at one with his higher self and at one with God; and, 
for this, he has no resources; he can do nothing because the presence ` 
of sin shuts out the vision of the remedy he needs.- .To meet the 
case there must be such a Gospel as shall make it possible for man 
to return to God witk his sin rather than withkous it, and which will 
yet condemn the sin while it forgives the sinner. Indeed, sin being, 
as it were, in possession, must be made a means of revealing God both 
in His justice and His mercy, instead of the thing which obscures 
Him. And so Christ comes to suffer, the just for the unjust. He is 
the physician whose business it is to heal the sick in their sickness. 
He is the Saviour whose cross is at once the condemnation of the life 
which is merely natural life without God, and the supreme vindication - 
of the spiritual life or life with God. In His life and death the 
infmitude of perfect love and the acme of human sinfulness 
seem to touch one another, but it is not love which is defeated. God 
is found to be very gracious The publican who prays “God be 
“merciful to me a sinner,” is nearer to God than the Pharisee who 
thanks God that he is “not as other men.” The prodigal son returning 
to the father on the basis of a confession of sin, becomes a better son 
and knows more of the father than the elder brother, whose formal 
compliance with the external rules of the household has never brought 
him into touch with the deeper things of the father’s heart. So, also, 
a man who knows the meaning of ‘forgiveness as Jesus Christ gives 
it has no interest in making himself out righteous; the God whom he 
has known as forgiving him is so much greater, more real, and more’ 
spiritual, than the God whom he knew before his forgiveness. There 
is a higher life in the prayer “Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
“renew a right spirit within me,” than in the protest “I have washed . 
“my hands in innocency.” 

5. Another spiritual instinct on which Jesus lays hold is that which 
is often called the instinct of Altruism—the sense, that is, in each 
individual, of the “otherness” which is as much a part of himself as 
“selfishness "the feeling that his life is inseparably wrapped up with 
the life of others, that he belongs to a group, a family, or a community ; 
the instinct which leads men to disregard their own personal welfare 
and willingly to give service, and, in certain crises, if necessary, life 
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itself, for the good of the community. Drummond has suggested 
that the development of that instinct may be found throughout nature, 
Dr. Greville Macdonald has recently confirmed many of his conten- 
tions, and though his case is not yet proved, we may anticipate that in 
some form it will be found either in germ or activity wherever life is 
found. On this instinct Jesus Christ lays hold. He knows it in 
Himself as an identification of His own life with the whole human 
race, and He gives it some very beautiful and unexpected 
developments. 

It is impossible to express the full meaning of the New Testament 
doctrine of human love by saying anything less than that it assumes the 
Spiritual identity of the interests of mankind. In the spiritual vision 
of Jesus humanity (including all men) is seen as one. Hatred, wrath, 
anger, malice against a brother were, so to speak, absurdities, as 
injuries done to one’s self; thelove of the brethren was the love of 
God in the brethren, and the love of God was the love of the brethren 
in whom God dwelt. To cherish a resentment, or to refuse to forgive 
an injury, was to shut God out of one’s own heart, and make it more 
difficult to believe in or to get access to His forgiveness of ourselves. 
To shut up the heart to sympathy, to refuse to feel the solidarity of 
‘ man, as in the case of Dives and his treatment of Lazarus at the gate, 

was to create a chasm between ourselves and God, and to bar ourselves 
from entering into the eternal peace. God and life and love are so 
essentially one, that every assertion of self, to the exclusion of God 
who is love, was a kind of spiritual suicide.. Not to enter into the one 
life which is life, that is, the life of love, was to shut one’s self up in 
a material prison, and to wait there for the self-imposed penalty of 
death. 

To get any insight into the ‘nature of love is to feel that we 
are touching the fringe of the innermost Holy of Holes, the 
supreme mystery both of the Gospel and of the life of Jesus. It 
“may well be that what we call sentiments or feelings are reflections 
in the human soul of real and spiritual relations subsisting in the 
unseen; and that what we call love at its noblest, is the effect of a 


real and substantial spiritual relation subsisting between souls) Some- e 


thing at least as tremendous as this seems to be implied by the 
expressions used in the 17th chapter of St John—"I pray . . . that 
“they that believe on Me may be one, even ag Thou Father in Me 
“and I in Thee, that they also may bein us .. . I in them, and Thou 
“in Me, that they may be perfected into one.” It is in full conformity 
with the ethical judgment of life that love should be found to be 
that in us which has most of the Divine nature in it. All steps 
Godward are accompanied with an increage of that sense of inter- 


relation with others which is commonly defined as Altruism; and, 


it is at least a conceivable account of the Divine life in man, that it is 
a development from a life in self to a life which is completely Altruistic. 
VOL. LXXXVI. I4 
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It is part of the miracle of personality that this does not involve the 
destruction of personality, but only its most complete perfection. It 
is the acme of personal life which is described in the words “We 
“being many are one body.” 

Love is a key-note of the Gospel, ‘not because it is a beautiful. 
virtue, but because it is the reflection in human life of the spiritual 
unity of all eternal human interests. In the spiritual kingdom, the 
goods of life are, in a fashion, solid; whatever good thing there is, 
‘is universally shared and universally appropriable. Beauty and 
happiness, peace and holiness, are not individual possessions, they 
are the common atmosphere, the breath of those who live m God. - 
Just as fhe artist realises himself and becomes an artist in so far as 
he realises what we call beauty, as the musicjan is not a musician 
except so far as he enters into and possesses the kingdom of harmony, 
so man as a spiritual being only lives and realises his being by entering ' 
into the Kingdom of God. 

. 6, Jesus finds in man an instinct which is, perhaps, best described 
as the soul’s sense of its own timelessness. It is the mstinct out of 
which grows the belief in immortality, and is as wide-spread as 
humanity. In every race which has a continuous record of its, own 
thought, this instmct has a long recorded history. Assyria and Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, India and China, alike bear testimony to the 
persistence and fruitfulness of the belief in immortality as a motive 
power both in thought and action. The variety of its forms ought 
to save us from confusing immortality with endless endurance. The 
soul has a testimony in itself to its transcendence over time, or its 
timeless life. That testimony must be regarded as a witness to the 
quality or intensity of life, rather than its quantity.. It knows itself 
as endowed with a higher kmd of life than that which belongs to 
things which subsist only in space or time, 
' This instinct slowly and uncertainly asserted itself in Israel, and 
had gradually reached sufficient definiteness to ‘make it one of the 
decisive beliefs which. separated the Pharisees from the Saddtcees. 
The difference between the two conceptions of the future was a matter 
of common discussion amongst the peop’e. 
The full significance of the instinct lay open to the mind of Jesus, 
and He saw exactly in what sense and how far the instinct was 
justified. and was to be satisfied. To explain the nature of the life 
of the spirit was one of the tamps of which He said that His disciples 
“could not bear them now”; but He took pains in His teaching 
both to confirm the testimony of the instinct—“In My Father’s house 
“are many mansions; if it were not so, I would have told you,” 
—and also to explain and enforce the bearings of the eternal life 
on the present His parables, such ay the story of Dives and 
Lazarus, the. householder who engages labourers at a penny a day, 
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and all the parables of judgment, are full of suggestion as to the 
nature of the future life, and of its relation to actions in the present 
life; and this is of course what really concerns us. We cannot conceive 
by any imaginative realism the nature of the existence of spirit apart 
from body; but we can conceive a continuity between a life which 
is partly physical and partly spiritual, and a life which is wholly 
spiritual; and the important thing for this life is to see its events 
in the perspective which is created by this prospect. What Jesus 
does in His parables is not so much to unveil the life which lies 
behind the veil, as to show us the difference which it makes to the 
life here; that is, He tries to give us the revised-values which come 
from a knowledge of all the issues mvolved. 


What then is the bearing on human nature of such a Gospel, when 
it is regarded as an interpretation of the person of Jesus Christ? 
What is, so to speak, the scientific value of Jesus Christ as a fact 
in human history? If He is human, He interprets humanity. No 
one knows better than the scientist that it is the abnormal which 
often throws light on the normal: so also the superhuman may help 
to explain the human. The relations to God, which in Jesus Christ 
lie in clear consciousness and are to Him as fully real as His relations 
to the world, are suggested in humanity by obscure hints, feelings, 
instincts, which hardly understand themselves, but which feel after 
the Christ-relations as their true satisfaction. What we call a spiritual 
instinct is a prophecy of a possible relation; and the relations 
adumbrated by man’s spiritual instincts aré found perfectly ‘realised 
in Jesus Christ.. Humanity is in the making and will continue to be 
so till it comes to the stature of the “perfect man in Christ Jesus.” 

In the brief limits of a historical life, which cannot at the most have 
been more than thirty-three years in length, Jesus Christ secures the 
insertion into humanity of an inexhaustibly fruitful germ, which, as 
it expands, reveals that it contains within itself (1) a new type of 
humanity; (2) a new social order—the' kingdom of righteousness and 
love achieved and realised by a Holy Spirit ruling in man (the 
Kingdom of God); and (3) a new type of religion—the religion of 
perfect reconciliation—in which the life of God and the life of man 
interpenetrate each other, until, in the unity of love and law, they 
come to be one as the sunshine is one with the atmosphere which 
holds it. 

It is something to the point to remember that Robert Browning, 
who had probably the largest consciousness of life and its significance 
of any man in our time, set his seal to something like this as his 
philosophy of life. He conceives of man as endowed with a soul 
which requires for its satisfaction a spiritual order of life. He is 
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bound to struggle upwards by his very nature, and in obedience to a 
necessity of his being which he does not as yet fully comprehend. 
2 “ Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 
But dream of him and guess where he may be, 
And do théir best to climb and get to him.” 


It is more to the point for the’Christian mind to remember that this 
was the attitude which Jesus Christ Himself expected men to take. 
The spiritual instinct which reaches out after other and more perfect 
relations with the Eternal Spirit, He. called faith; and this was the 
essential quality which He demanded: from man It is, 90 to speak, 
the God-faculty. Between faith and God there was the same 
correspondence as between the eye and light, or as between beauty 
and zsthetic perception. As the artist could do nothing with a pupil 
who was colour-blind and had no sense of form, so Jesus could do 
nothing with men who had no faith To be without faith meant that 
the larger soul, the spiritual possibilities of personality, had been 
atrophied. Men had shut themselves up in a pnson-house of their 
own making, and all He could do was to invite them out into the. 
open air and the sunshine. His judgment of men by the presence of 


faith, or the want of it, only seems hard so long as we regard faith ' 


as an accomplishment to which some can attam, and others cannot ; 
but, if we have been at all right in suggesting that faith is the 
operation of something which forms a permanent part of human 
personality, or an operation of personality to which man is impelled 
by. his own nature, it becomes clear that what man is responsible for, 
is not the exercise of faith, but the want of it The faithless man is 
as abnormal as the still-bom child. He has refused to follow the 
law of his nature; he has faculties which he will not use; a life to 
which he denies the privilege of living. Humanity is not divided 
into those who have faith’ and those who have none; but into those 
who use faith and those who refuse to use it Where it is used, 
it moves on until a correspondence is established between man and 
God in which faith finds its justification. It is the testing of things © 
unseen; and its justification is that, when the things unseen are 
tested, they ‘bring the ‘full satisfaction of the highest instincts in ' 
our nature. In the things of spirit it is true that— 


“ A little faith is more than clearest views, ° 
Wouldst thou have ocean like a bubbling rill? 
God without mystery were not good news, 
Wrestle not with the darkness, but bé still” 


DUGALD MACFADYEN. 


THE 
REFORM OF POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION. 


2 


N a late discussion, under the auspices of the Charity Organisa 
tion Society, on the possibility of introducing the Elberfeld 
system of relief into England, it was pointed out that the statutory 
rate-provided relief in England has driven out voluntary alms and 
personal service. Under the above system in Germany cases are 
treated most minutely and with most exhaustive information, and 
personal service is retained. But private persons are impressed into 
the service under legal penalties, and a most wholesale use of the 
Police is made. And the whole thing is only made possible by the 
all-pervading power of the administration, which has a personal roll 
of everyone, and can use coercive powers that would never be 
permitted in a free country like England. Hence it was held that 
the system could not be introduced here ; and, unfortunately, no other 
system which would develop personal service.and enable the charitable 
element to work effectively with the administration was suggested. 
And yet surely some change is necessary. The horror felt by the 
respectable poor of falling into the hands of the Poor Law, and at 
the same time the chaotic and unsatisfactory state of charity administra- 
tion, with, as a rule, no co-operation between the two, clearly show 
that an attempt to re-introduce the personal element and enlist the 
services of those who would consider the poor and needy is an absolute 
necessity to our social order. And now, with our County Councils 
giveů larger jurisdiction, Borough Councils newly created, School 
Boards abolished, and Boards of Guardians threatened, it is evident that 
many of our social institutions will need readjustment 
It is, therefore, an opportune time to consider the treatment of 
the poor, and see if some of its principles cannot be changed. At 
present, in dealing with the poorest classes, it seems admitted that 
there is a maximum of expense and a minimum of efficiency, and no 
one is satisfied. The administration is notoriously extravagant. The 
poor themselves hate it as harsh and unsympathetic, and the public 
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at large naturally object to paying so much for what those chiefly 
concerned denounce so bitterly. and now, on the top of these 
complaints of great extravagance, come well-grounded fears that the 
working classes are deteriorating in physique and that a large pro- 
portion of the children are underf=d. I wish to consider whether, in 
the administration, better value cannot be had for the money. 

It seems that much of the weakness of Poor Law administration 
is caused by our failure to determine certain principles. First, has 
the individual a right to have remunerative labour—at least sufficient 
for support—set before him? The common sense of the modern 
world~has in its sentiment, though not altogether in its reason, 
answered this question in the affirmative, and it may be added that 
the social system that cannot find work for its members stands self- 
condemned. Secondly, has the community a duty to perform in seeing 
that the individual performs his part of the social contract, especially 
as regards his children? This, surely, cannot be denied, and yet this 
duty is very feebly undertaken, and sometimes hardly acknowledged. 
In the writers opinion it were wise for the community to accept 
whole-heartedly both positions as e policy for action. But, it will 
be replied: how about the population problem? The answer to that 
is that an ill-regulated, demoralised population increases faster than 
a well-regulated and self-respecting one. The submerged tenth, living 
half-starved in rabbit warrens, breeds faster than it would if lifted out 
of its starvation’ and wretchedness; and what is by far the most 
important point, it now produces mary more inefficients. 

Before the problem of the submerged tenth can be attacked, we 
want to have more personal knowledge of each family, and we shall 
not take means to gain that knowledge till we are impressed with the 
national importance of the children’ Sentiment and Christian com- 
passion bid us pity and care for the old and the sick. But the 
care and education of the children is not a matter of sentiment, but 
is the most important duty a nation has; and woe betide the nation, 
nowadays, at any rate, that neglects it The United States of 
America are much more alive to this duty than we are, and much | 

œ of their success is undoubtedly due to this fact. Accept, I say there- 
fore, the principle that the State is interested in each child, and act 
accordingly. Let us see how m praccice this could be done without 
offending against any of the principles which govern progressive 
societies and without throwing a crushng burden on the community. 

- The key of the position is thar in all matters of Poor Law adminis- 
tration those which affect children should be considered more 
important than those which concem only adults; and to this end, 
to give weight to this consideration, the staffs of the Poor Law 
and the School Boards, as regards Overseers and Visitors, should be 
amalgamated and placed under one authority. The post of Overseer 
might then be abolished, and the number of Visitors being nearly 
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doubled, they could both look after the poor as a whole and see 
that all the children attend school. Each family, at least, could then 
be known, and causes of ill-health, sickness, and neglect could be 
‘reported, and the health officer immediately called in. It seems hardly 
‘credible, but at present if a parent asserts that his child is ill and 
cannot attend school the Managers have no means of verifying the 
statement. They can invite the parent to procure a medical certifi- 
cate, but as doctors often refuse to give one without an extra fee 
the Attendance Committee may be left helpless. 

If, then, we had Visitors who knew each family and doctors who 
would inspect each home, if called upon, and who would prescribe in 
sickness, if necessary, it will be immediately asked, what is to be 
done to feed the underfed? Well, I think that must come. If want 
of employment really exists and there is no efficient bread-winner, the 
interest of society 1s overwhelmingly in favour of supplying necessary 
food to the children. Nor do I believe that with a healthy public 
opinion there would follow any loss of self-respect. Public opinion 
should condemn the drunken, the cruel, and the careless parent, but not 
the unfortunate one Moreover, it should be the duty of the Visitor to 
insist on the out-of-work parent sending his children to the school 
public dinners, and it should not be left to the parent to starve 
his children if he chooses How can you expect growing children 
to develop on weak tea and bread for breakfast, thin soup and bread 
or potatoes for dinner, and a’ repetition of breakfast fare at night. 
The community is itself guilty if it allows parents thus to starve 
their children, and one ought not to be able to read in the newspapers, 
as I do while I write, about the inquest on an old woman: “The 
“evidence showed that the deceased, her daughter, and three children 
“eked out a miserable existence. . . .on about two shillings a week” 

A few days ago the writer was at the gate of a London casual ward 
at four pm. There was a notice up: “Room for 17 men and 
“3 women.” Before I left a crowd of some fifty men had assembled, 
and I am sorry to say that while many of them only looked poor 
and miserable, most of them had the unmistakable stamp of drink 
and intemperance. No wonder that Lord Goschen lately said that, 
be considered that an enormous proportion of the millions of the 
population said to be on the verge of starvation were composed of 
hereditary paupers and of persons just above the submerged class, 
whom no offers of work would enable to escape from this sad state. 
These people are probably past social regeneration, and no improve- 
ment of the labour market would benefit them. It is no use crying 
over spilt milk. But what of the slum children, who are growing 
up to take their places? 

In spite of the good work of the Church Army and the Salvation 
Army in the poorest quarters, I am sorry to say that the Churches as a 
whole are quite unequal to the task of organising the forces necessary 
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for socially regenerating the masses. Much of the enthusiasm of 
humanity is outside of Church and Chapel, seeing no. redemption in 
them. Is it not time, therefore, that society organised itself to express 
the spirit of Christianity as regards the poor, not superseding private 
and denominational help, but co-ordmating and supplementing it, 
and at times moralising it? And this, I think, could be done more 
or less effectively and with no increased cost if, as I before suggested, 
the same set of public officers who cause the attendance of children 
at school were employed under local committees also to look after 
the poor in need, especially seeing that parents were doing their 
‘primary duties. To exemplify how such a system could be worked, 
I will refer to a well known poor and pauper part of London—Lisson 
Grove, off Edgware Road—where I have been a Manager of the 
Board Schools for many years, besides working with one of the 
‘principal Churches and with a great charitable society. In Lisson 
Grove there are about 40,000 inhabitants. In the four Board and five 
Church Schools there are nearly 7,000 children, and to look after them 
there are three Attendance Officers, called Visitors: sometimes a 
fourth isadded. In charge of the same area for relief purposes there is 
now only one overworked Overseer, but till lately there were two. So 
there is clearly work for five such officers in all Now, not only is Lisson 
Grove with its 40,000 inhabitants under the Marylebone Guardians, but 
also the rest of Marylebone Borough, with other 90,000 inhabitants. 
The whole of this population of 130,000 is, for Poor Law purposes, 
under one Committee, who have to help them only four or five 
Overseers. Now, it is evident that the Committee can hardly ever 
have personal knowledge of a case, and must depend for all their 
knowledge on the Overseers. Can it, then, be wondered at, that the 
information is notoriously deficient, and that the Overseers are over- 
worked and harassed? But under the proposed system, Lisson Grove 
alone, at no greater expense to the public, could be placed under five 
Visitors, and they could be attached to, say, two Ward Committees, 
appointed by the Borough Council. I believe that then each really poor 
family could be personally known, and the relief and attendance 


` problems could be dealt with by the Ward Committee and its Visitors 


with a wealth of knowledge unknown to the Poor Law Guardians. The 
Ward Committee’s proceedings could be reviewed, and, where 
. necessary, revised by the Borough Council Committee, as in technical 
details they would be supervised by the Council’s professional officers. 
Naturally, all questions of principle and policy would come before the 
Council as representatives of the people, but the details would be 
worked out by the Ward Committees. Surely this would be better 
than the present centralised system, under which very little local 
knowledge is utilised and very much preventible misery is over- 
looked. Of course, many of the pocrest parts of London are 
excellently worked by Church and Chapel, but most, I believe, 
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are not Moreover, under the present unrelated, unorganised 
systems, the information and experience of philanthropy are often not 
available to the officials of the Guardians and of the School Board. 
Many philanthropic people are only too anxious to work amongst the 
poor, but at present the difficulty is to find a way. Many children are 
leading the hardest of lives partly owmmg to regulations perhaps 
needful, but worked with no alleviation. Often, for instance, I have 
found a whole family of children compelled to stay at home all day 
on account of some trifling infectious disease, the home being dirty, 
crowded, unventilated—reminding one more of the lair of a wild beast 
than the dwelling of human beings. One of such homes I visited twice 
at about a year’s interval. Each time I found the children all alone, and 
each time they told me a brother (or sister) had just been buried. In 
another the begrimed children, this time absent by force of no regula- 
tion, informed me that mother was attending the inquest, their baby 
having fallen into the fire. Of course, I seldom see the fathers, but 
it is difficult to conceive where they sleep and how they move abdut 
in such quarters. I often wonder that they ever come home at all. 
Five or six children in one or two rooms, one or more dften ill, rent 
4s. to 8s, income, say, 24s. a week. Imagine if you can the family 
budget! ` 

I am quite aware that there is no magician’s wand that can remove 
these evils Drink and other moral evils are at the bottom of them 
But at present society is refusing to face them. Stern law and hard 
legal relief are the only instruments society as a whole is ready to 
apply. Much of the charity dealing with the debased poor is unor- 
ganised, fitful, and itself demoralising. The rich are heavily taxed for 
the poor, and, besides, they support hospitals, and orphanages, and 
refuges, and yet the slums are as abhorrent as ever. My plea is that 
Ward Committees should be formed as part of the administration, 
with the strength of the State behind them, on which the rich of 
goodwill could serve. Thus the rich could realise the responsibility 
of their wealth and the varous sanitary laws could be enforced 
No one denies that the rich have duties to perform towards the poor— 
to see they are not oppressed and wronged as they virtually are. 
For rooms in these slums very high rents are paid. The administration 
does not even know to whom they belong. Surely the owners should 
be registered, and while their just rights are respected, they should 
be compelled to use their property for the good of the community. 

The practical Poor Law Guardian may object to this scheme of 
substituting Ward Committees for the present more centralised one. 
But I have already referred to an actual area—Lisson Grove—as it 
is managed and as it might be. At present each Overseer in Maryle- 
bone deals with some 30,000 persons. Under the proposed scheme 
the officer who combined Poor Law and Attendance duties would not 
deal with more than one-third of that number, say, 10,000. This 
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represents some 2,000 children, drawn from 400 or 500 families. -It 
may be estimated that even in such a slum neighbourhood as Lisson 
Grove not more than 100 families in each such charge would be in 
real distress, and of these surely an intelligent Visitor could obtain 
good and reliable information. The Ward Committee, with voluntary | 
workers and with their official Visitors, could have real practical ' 
- knowledge of families in want of the necessaries of life and could 
give them consideration accordingly. These Committees, then, would 
be the eyes and hands of the Borough Council Committee, whose 
chief work would be to work out and lay down principles and control 
all the institutions dealing with poverty and not be burdened with ~ 
detailed work, which they are not competent to discharge. 

With such reduced areas the officers under the Ward Committee 
would be easily able to schedule the names of all children of school- 
going age, and with the help generally of voluntary workers the 
enforcement of school attendance could be carried “out much more 
effectually than at present, for I am sorry to say it is not at all 
an uncommon thing now to see numbers of children in the streets _ 
during school hours. Nor would it be necessary, as now, to suspend 
all measures for enforcing attendance for a whole month while the 
annual scheduling was in progress) To make school attendance the 
work of a special department for the whole of London is merely to 
create departmentalism with all its red-tape delays. Most of the returns 
and reports that now go up to the School Board Centre ‘could be - 
abolished if the work concerning attendance were localised and made 
the concern of each Borough. 

“But, of course, the essence of such a plan would be that school 
attendance would be under a different Committee from that which 
‘managed the schools. To get the children into school is quite different 
work from educating them. One requires local and special knowledge 
of the poor as such; the other general knowledge of child life and the 
drift of social and economic conditions. There is certainly a case for 
division of labour here. Whenever parents fail to send their children 
to school it is either from inability to do so or from wilful default. 
The remedy should lie with an authority which is mainly concerned . 
with the material condition of the poor, and is entrusted with the 
power of using” coercion against such individuals as refuse to fulfil 
the social obligations of family life, and not with one dealing with the 
, education and all its difficulties. 

If it is urged that the Poor Law stinks in the nostrils af the pesple, 
and that respectable families would not like their children even to 
come in contact with the same officer who has to give relief, I would 
` urge that this atgument condemns the present system, and that under 
the proposed system there would be a new spirit of relief of the poor— . 
at least, of those living a family life. The aged poor and adults with 
no dependent children do not come within the scope of this paper. 


“ 
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I plead now for a different treatment of all cases where children are 
concerned, and that difference would follow naturally from the 
adoption of the principle of the paramount importance of children, 
of their more liberal treatment, of increased superintendence of 
parents, and of more pressure on them to do their duty. Once in 
India I had to stop a native groom beating his wife, and I shall never 
forget his surprise as he looked up and said: “What, may I not 
“beat my wife?” Similarly many of the parents now neglecting 
or starving their children from poverty may be ready to question the 
right of the State to interfere, though the children may be clearly 
qualifying to be inefficients and to be burdens on the community. 
But public opinion could be soon educated so as to make parents see 
these things in a different ight 

In this problem of raising the submerged tenth and of thus lessening 
the number of inefficients the end aimed at is to make each member 
of the community an efficient and that none should fail to be-so 
for moral default, but only for physical reasons The causes, 
however, chiefly operating are drink and cognate vices, and are 
therefore moral, and the remedies therefore must contam a moral 
element. Rules and regulations, as being law and authority, may do 
something in restraining and punishment; but something more is 
needed. In old days it was the Church that brought rich and poor 
together. Now in our great centres of population it does so no longer, 
or only to a very limited extent. Voluntary workers for the Churches 
are few, and the paid almoner is an ordinary part of the staff. Many 
of the educated hold off because-they distrust the Church’s methods, 
and most of the rich because they seek their own pleasure. Anyhow, 
the care of the poor of our great cities can no longer be left to 
the Churches. Nor can they be left to the paid official of the 
Poor Law. But the community, through its philanthropic members, 
should come into closer contact with them, and such bodies as Ward 
Committees, appointed by the Borough Councils, could be the medium 
and be the true guardians of the poor in a more sympathetic and 
acceptable manner than the present one. New duties with respect 
to the poor could be put before the rich and leisured classes, who 
could thus be saved from themselves. 

But what chiefly wants altering now is the objective of legal relief. 
Comrhonly there are two ways of regarding it The easygoing, 
indulgent, very sympathetic and emotional people wish the poor to be 
treated as they would like to be treated themselves. They give out- 
relief whenever possible, and make little or no distinction whatever on 
account of the cause of distress—whether vice or gross imprudence and 
self-indulgence, or mere calamity. On the other hand, the more thought- 
ful and severe school wish to mark heavily this distinction, fearful lest 
even imprudence should not meet with a just recompense and the 
community be caused inordinate expense. To a widow left with many 
small children, whether she is a model mother or a very ordinary one, 
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or a very bad one, is meted out the same treatment. She is expected. 
to keep one or two children, and the others she is told to give up to 
the Guardians. If, however, she refuses to part with her surplus 
children, she is allowed to drag them up any way she likes, provided 
she does not fall foul of the criminzl law. They may be half-fed and 
' half-clothed. That is no one’s concern. But surely it should be. 
Either the law should insist on the widow giving up the children or 
it should ensure their being properly nourished and cared for. 
Whether it is good pòlicy to take away children from a good mother 
is another matter. The question at issue is whether the objective 
should be to show people that if they bring children into the world 
the community cannot be lightly charged with their support; (Or 
whether the interests of the children should be the chief consideration. 
I should say undoubtedly the latter should be the answer. All 
. children should’ be specially under the charge of the State, and, as 
those of the very poor, and particularly of the vicious, ‘are in constant 
danger, they should have special cfficers charged with the duty of 
seeing that they are properly treated. Such would be the Ward Officers 
or Visitors proposed. Every worker amongst the poor of our great 
cities knows of cases where child-en are being kept under cruel 
conditions, Many idle, vagabond parents will go into and out of the 
workhouse continually and will insist on taking their children with - 
them when they go out, whether ‘they have a home to take them to 
or not, especially if they can make a profit out of them Surely here 
the law should be altered, and the Guardians be empowered to declare 
themselves in loco parentis, if the parents cannot satisfy the magis- 
trate that they can mgintain them properly. The right to have their 
‘children should be considered in the light of a reward in a certain 
class of cases, and the honest poor would, I am sure, be most ready 
to endorse such'd line of policy. If the criticism is offered that it is 
an impossible policy, that so many children would be handed over to 
the community to support, the argument is ready that public opinion 
m England is too healthy, or would by such a policy become more, 
healthy. The contrary would mean chat society was indeed rotten— ' 
in fact, approaching dissolution—and none who know the English 
poor, even of the slums, will assert this. All that would be required 
would be that the parents of ‘such children should be marked down, 
and, where possible, made to pay for their children’s support, and . 
here would be a function that the Ward Committee could fitly 
perform. 7 ' X 
Finally, I-remind the public that when German Commissioners 
lately came to England to examine the housing question they reported 
that such was the squalor and miserable condition of the worst parts 
of our cities that Germany had nothing to put in comparison with 
them. Surely this should give us pause and make us think something 
F. H Burrow. 
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OMMON sense would be in much greater esteem among us, if 
everybody were not convinced that he possesses it in. 
abundance; yet the woeful lack of it, even among the leaders of the 
nation, is one of the causes of the sorry phght to which, in spite of 
high-sounding phrases, the affairs of the Empire are at present reduced. 
An army admittedly a broken reed, which the nation will lean upon in 
its hour of need; industries which are being methodically ruined by 
unfair competition; education, of which the ideal is that of the 
theocratic Middle Age; a notion of liberty which clashes with reason, 
turns the country into a dumping ground for foreign crimmals and 
forces the hard-working taxpayer to support German and Russian 
thieves and beggars in prisons and poor-houses ; a Government whose 
policy is inspired by brewers, capitalists and churchmen, and whose 
leader ostentatiously ignores public opinion ; an Opposition which puts 
Party triumphs above the manifest interests of the nation, and a 
Foreign Office made up of men lacking experience of European ways 
and morbidly sensitive to the hypnotic passes of the German Embassy, 
are among the symptoms of general decay to which the bulk of the 
people seem blind. For British patriotism is become a sentiment of 
irrational pride in our political and military institutions, accompanied - 
by supreme indifference to their salient defects. 

And if such obvious symptoms of decay arouse no serious attention 
among us, how slender is the hope that more latent and lesser evils will 
be descried and remedied before it is too late.. Foremost among 
these is the surprising ease with which our foreign policy is modified 
by threats from Russia, and shaped by flattery or by wire-pulling from 
Berlin The phenomenon is a sight for angels and men, and its 
political consequences will be a favourite theme for future historians. 
The Salamanca bull, worried and wearied by the dexterous espada 
preparing to deal it a brilliant coup de grace through the heart or lungs,. 
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is the symbol of the British nation, whose movements are regulated 
by Teutonic brains, unsuspected by the unthinking victims. 
Unsuspected? No, not wholly unsuspected, but practically unheeded. 
It seems a case of quem deus vult perdere prius dementat. A volume 
might be filled with instances, an article can at most offer a typical’ 
case. This is furnished by the extraordinary treatment which our 
friends and allies, the Japanese, are receiving at our hands, just when 
such help as might be given without a technical breach of neutrality is 
a duty not only to them but to ourselves No doubt the “moral 
“sympathies ” of the British people, ever prone to side with the plucky 
little boy against the big bully, are assured to them, but with the 
clapping of hands and shouts of bravo, the Japs are as pnable to build 
ships, buy medicines and rig out hospitals as was the impecunious 
clergyman to live upon souls. And besides moral sympathies we give 
them little else. In fact, we, their allies, are afraid not only to go 
out of our way in order to do for them what France is openly doing for 
Russia, but we hesitate to give them even such support as is compatible 
with neutrality. Russia would raise an outcry if we did, and we must 
beware how we risk our chance of one day concluding a convention with 
‘the Tsar. Even Germany is bestirring herself far more for Russia—to 
whom she is bound by no alliance—than we are for Japan. 
_ _ There isa general feeling, which first emanated from the governing 
“classes, that the interests of the nation’ can be best served by a 
benevolent neutrality, in which the principal stress shall be laid on the 
neutrality and none at all on the benevolence. We shall strictly carry 
out the letter of our agreement and rest assured that the Japanese ` 
` cannot reasonably ask for more. For we advised them not to go to 
war, and they deliberately rejected our advice. They knew perfectly 
well that.they alone would have to endure all the consequences of the 
campaign, short of annihilation- Hence we can coquet with their 
enemies in the interests of universal peace without suffering conscience- 
qualms. And that is what we are doing just now. The offerings of 
the wealthy Empire of Great Britain to the Japanese Red Cross tell a 
. tale which would not have been credited a quarter of a century ago. 
« The usurious conditions on which the Japanese loan was floated, in 
- spite of a guarantee which was not only exceptionally good but might 
have served for the borrowing of a very much larger sum, prove that 
our national weakness is not sickly sentimentality. To Russia they 
prove much more, that we are capable of sacrificing our Japanese friend 
for the hope that the Muscovite may one day cease to be our enemy. 
If our attitude towards Japan had not been thus clearly marked by an 
abnormal desire ‘on our part to give our future enemies the full benefit 
of the benevolence and our present friends and allies that of the 
‘strictest neutrality, we should never have been humiliated as Russia 
has humiliated us. And what could be more humiliating than the odd 
notion they- have formed of British honour and the wild hopes they, | 
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found on its abnormal nature. Treason is what they ask for, and they 
are willing to call it connivance. 

It 1s but a few months ago since Russia spewed fire and flame and 
almost made war upon us because the men who took out the two new 
Japanese cruisers from Genoa to the Yellow Sea happened to be British 
subjects. Yet to-day that same Russia approaches us with a comfort- 
able and undisguised expectation that we may consent to earn a 
convention by winking at the coaling of their Baltic squadron ın British 
ports on condition that it be effected by private individuals. Truly 
the Tsar’s most intelligent people seem to have a strange mental picture 
of Great Britain, drawn doubtless after the caricatures made in 
Germany and sold openly in Moscow and St Petersburg,—Great 
Britain first dissuading her ally from declaring war against Russia, lest 
she herself should be finally drawn into it, and then secretly helping 
Russia to crush that ally. It requires no vivid fancy to imagine the 
triumph with which this double-dyed treason of “perfidious Albion ” 
would be unfolded to the Japanese when Russia’s time came— 
as it may soon come—for making an alliance with her present 
foe. And it is not difficult to form an adequate idea of the miscel- 
laneous contents and the binding force of the Convention deserved 
by the nation which thus interpreted solemn obligations to its best 
friend. 

But it is not only on the double dealing of the British that Russian 
diplomacy speculates. Reliance is also placed on our fear of the Yellow 
Peril. And for this there are grounds. Educated persons among us 
believe that it is a reality to be reckoned with, and foresee that the 
Japs, working harder and more economically than ourselves, will one 
day capture the markets of the Far East and thus deprive us of leisure 
and money to devote to golf, cricket, boating, tennis and all the other 
healthy forms of sport which is one of the national ideals. And this 
would be the abomination of desolation. Hence the tendency to help 
Japan lest she be swallowed by Russia, and to assist Russia lest the 
Yellow Peril should follow the war. 

This spirit and its manifold manifestations have a TET effect 
upon the Japanese, and act as a solvent upon our alliance. For they 
still hold the old world theories of friendship which once were ours, and 
they put a construction upon the alliance which differs from ours. They 
contrast the friendly attitude of the Americans, who are not their allies, 
with the timid, luke-warm feelings displayed by their British friends, 
and they take umbrage. And not unreasonably. What the Americans 
say to the Russian preacher of a holy war against the Yellow Peril is 
this: “It may perhaps one day be, who knows? but it is not yet. The 
“grim reality is the Russian peril, because it existed and does still exist. 
“Russia grows by grabbing, and every year about 300,000 square miles 
“of other people’s territory become hers by aggression. And this 
“policy has been carried out by a system of lying, intriguing and 
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“bullying unparalleled in the history of civilised or uncivilised nations. » 


“It has been always followed by the closing of markets; mines and 
“railway building to any but Russians. And in this political, military 
“and economic advance there has been no pause. If only, therefore, 
“we wait long enough, all Asia will be Russian, and consequently closed ` 
“to the world besides. This is the real danger which must first be 
“averted before we tum our attention to imaginary perils. 
“Now, the Japanese are fighting the battle of Europe and seeking to 
“arrest the Slav danger. Therefore they deserve the sympathies of the 
“ English-speaking race. But they have identified themselves with | 
“Europe in many other important ways besides, and that should be 
“bome well in mind when we pass judgment. Their commercial policy 
“connotes open markets and industrial competition on equal terms; 
“their internal administration includes representative Govepnment, 
“liberty of conscience and universal education. Russia, on the 
“contrary, has identified herself with close markets, exclusive 
“concessions, perpetual monopolies and prohibitive tariffs abroad, and 
“religious intolerance, the gagging of the Press, the perpetuation of 
“ignorance and superstition, and the substitution of injustice for law 
“at home. Her culture, therefore, is far inferior to that of many of 


“the peoples whom she has yoked. And for that reason she arrests 


“their prosperity, abolishes their privileges, persecutes their religion . 
“and suppresses their language and literature. Armenians, Poles, 
“Finns, Little Russians and Jews have doleful tales to tell of their 
“experience. The campaign against the Finns is at bottom an Asiatic 
“crusade against European culture. The massacre of the Jews at 
“Kishineff is a direct outcome of the benighted condition of the 
“ignorant and superstitious masses, and the slaughter of the Chinese in 
" Blagoveshtshensk i is a touchstone for the detection of barbarity in the . 
“service of militarism.” ; 
In all those respects Japan feels, thinks and acts like the British and 
the Americans. It is therefore as absurd to call them Asiatics in the 


' disparaging, sense of that term as it would be to give that epithet to the 


Hungarians, who have as little European blood in themas the Japanese, 
Would Russiang have the Turks included in the white races, while 
excluding the Japanese? Or would they class as Europeans the 
Kalmucks and other Asiatics whom they sometimes call in to flog or 
loll genuine Europeans? ° 

` A Russian victory, then, means the perpetuation of close markets, 
industria] monopolies, prohibitive tariffs and the spread of religious 


. intolerance, popular ignorance, crass superstition and the serfdom of 


the Press, Yet we are seriously asked to shut our eyes to the real 
danger which we see and have experienced, in order to combat a peril 
which exists only in the fancy of the servants of the autocracy. Great ~ 
Russia, unable to withstand the onslaught of the smallest of the Great . 
Powers, calls upon the world to join her against Japan. l 
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Many people in Great Britain who lack the time for reflection have 
fallen into this clumsy trap. And naturally enough our allies take 
umbrage at their attitude. For a Japanese victory over Russia means 
among many other precious advantages a fillip to British industry and 
trade, and a pledge of peace and prosperity in the most populous region 
of the globe. Besides, the Japanese are a military nation, very powerful 
on land and on sea, so that our alliance with them affords us in certain 
emergencies the very resources which our people lack and are unwilling 
to pay for. If, therefore, it was a piece of good fortune or a stroke of 
clever policy to ally ourselves with the Japs, it would be the acme of 
folly to undo with our left hand the good work which our right hand 
had accomplished. Yet that is the end towards which the strange 
action of certain influential sections of the British nation, including our 
financiers, is manifestly tending. 

What mischief, one may ask, can financists work, if only the Govern- 
ment steer the ship of State clear of the rocks and shoals? The very 
circumstance that this question can be seriously asked offers an apt 
illustration of popular ignorance concerning the wheels within the 
wheels of the machinery termed representative government in the 
twentieth century. For gold, which is said to purchase all talents, 
can now buy policy as well. And when the men who possess the gold 
are amenable to influences manipulated in a foreign and not over 
friendly country, the danger to the nation is immeasurably greater 
than that which has aroused the French people and stimulated them 
to do away with the religious congregations which owe allegiance to 
a foreign monarch. And it is of the manceuvring of the money 
magnates, wire-pulled by Berlin, that unofficial Japan reasonably 
complains. 
© The Emperor Mutsuhito will probably need more money before the 
close of the war—which the Tsar’s advisers are bent on prolonging 
indefinitely—and naturally enough the financial magnates of Great 
Britain will be asked to lend a helping hand to Great Britain’s ally. 
We all remember how eager they were not only to advance their own 
capital to Germany for the Bagdad Railway, but also to tax the trade 
of Great Britain in favour of the Teuton. Our Prime Minister, 
too, manifested a degree of eagerness for the deal which was out of all 
proportion to his usually Platonic mterest in private undertakings, 
and yet he displayed at the same time a lordly indifference to the 
use and abuse which our Teutonic cousins might ultimately make of 
the railway. But when-it is a question of floating a loan for our 
allies, who are actually fighting our battles, not only do we treat them 
less favourably than our future enemies, but, according to all credible 
accounts, we allow those future enemies to introduce into the trans- 
action conditions which are purely political Germany determines 
who shall be our enemies and who shall not be our friends. In a 
word, we are still in the leading strings of the Fatherland, whose 
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warships are generously allowed ky our Government to study our 
naval ports for the purposes of their future campaign against us. 
Germany having the hands of Japan tied by England in the interests f 
of Russia and herself! That is the curious picture which results from 
the schemes now openly talked about in Berlin and London. 

It is affirmed—and, be it noted, by “British ” high priests of mammon 
who are im the confidence of the Kaiser and in the vanguard of the 
capitalists’ corps—that certain political conditions will be laid down 
when the Mikado’s ministers next have recourse to the money market 
here. Security doubtless there shall be, and security of the highest 
kind. That is a matter of course. But political stipulations must be 
insisted upon besides, for modern Mammon is enlightened and 
puissant, and noblesse financière oblige. What will not a parvenu do 
to win the smile of his monarch? Baron Mirback could’ give an 
interesting reply to that question. The views of Kaiser Wilhelm, to 
which certain financial circles here which are in close touch with the 
house of Hohenzollerm appear to have given their hearty approval, 
are these: that in the problematic event of Japan bringing the 
campaign to a successful issue, Por: Arthur and Talienwan shall be 
returned to Russia, as well as the Manchurian Railway and all that 
that involves. For even in the commercial interests of Europe, they 
say, it is better that Russia should occupy those places than that they 
should be handed over to a Japan-ridden China. The Russian 
enjoys the protection of the Kaiser, because he is easy- going, indolent 
in trade and industry and a good customer, while Japan is thrifty, 
industrious, pushing, aims above all 2Ise to sell by underselling, ‘and is 
hated by the Emperor Wilhelm, who gave utterance to very nasty 
remarks about our allies while he was enjoying our hospitality in 
Malta, and has since publicly wished them defeat in a telegram 
to a Russian regiment like that sent to the late Paul Kruger. Of 
course these improvised statesmen have no desire to see Port Arthur 
fortified once more. Nothing is further from their intentions.. They 
will consequently take effective meens to thwart any scheme of that 
kind which Russia may harbour, cor they are considerate. How? 
asks the hardened diplomatist. By inducing Russia to promise, as 
she promised before, to refrain from fortifying it and to use it only 
as a commercial harbour. And they feel quite certain that the states- 
men on the Neva will give the usual assurances, with which all parties 
interested ought to be satisfied in ths usual way. Sancta simplicitas! 
The progress of the Yellow Peril, too, will be stayed for a considerable 


period, and perhaps wholly arrested, and Kiaochau will then be retained _ 


by Germany. 

It is a curious combination of money and politics, and Japan may 
be relied upon to bring a powerful solvent to act upon it. The 
danger to us lies in the probability that much else may be dissolved 
thereby as well as the political plan əf the financiers. If our dealings 
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with our allies in their need be inspired by considerations entertained 
in Germany and congruous to the interests of Russia, there is no reason 
why the Japs should not strike up a friendship with Russia once the 
present campaign is over and the bitterness has subsided. Austria and 
Germany are a case in point. , 

Our alliance with Japan, the interests which we have in common 
with the United States and our Convention with France are our 
most valuable assets in politics. To undermine the foundations of 
the Japanese Alliance in order to secure an agreement with Russia 
—which is an image in the water—and to play the game of Germany, 
who is keeping her powder dry for Great Britain, would be the height 
of folly. Yet that will be the necessary effect of our coldness to 
Japan, subserviency to Germany and fear of Russia. The motives 
already given for altering our attitude are strong. One more may be 
suggested which will appeal even to the most obtuse: the desirability 
of dealing with the political interests of the British Empire on their 
merits instead of taking our cue from Berlin. If Germany can sway 
her own financiers, why cannot Great Britain influence hers? Is it 
because among the latter there are so many Teutons and other semi- 
foreigners who still pay allegiance to a Continental ruler? One 
trembles to think of the outburst of indignation with which the | 
German Press would greet the announcement that a number of 
Britons, who had accumulated fortunes in the Fatherland, and were 
resident in Berlin, were attempting to influence, Russia’s terms of 
peace with Japan, while if genuine Teutonic capitalists were to propose 
that the German people should be taxed in order to subsidise a British 
railway they would be held up to execration as traitors to the Father- 
land. And imagination is powerless to conjure up a picture of what 
would happen if such capitalists combined to deprive Germany of a 
valuable ally. But Great Britain is dealt with as though she were a 
petty German State, and she seems to have no objection to the 
treatment. The Kaiser makes plans in Berlin to the success of which ~ 
British co-operation is needed and taken for granted, and our Govern- 
ment proves by its acts that Wilhelm IL did not assume too much. 
The Bagdad Railway scheme and the Venezuelan Expedition are 
manifest instances of how our foreign relations are swayed by the 
Kaiser. , These, of course, the British public naturally condemns. 
But there are other examples which the nation cannot see and may 
not even hear of until the damage done is irremediable. And in 
some of them the methods by which German influence is exerted in 
these islands suggests monarchical France durmg the Régence rather 
than democratic Britain under King Edward VI. Nor is there any 
sign of a coming change. Quousque tandem? 

Juros. 
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T HE Times of July 13th contained the following rather unexpected 


~ “full-dress ” announcement :— 


An agreement was signed yesterday by the Marquis of Lansdowne 
and the German Ambassador providing for the settlement by 
arbitration of differences which may arise of a legal nature or relating 
to the interpretation of existing treaties between the two countries, 

It is identical in terms wıth the agreements recently concluded 
with France, Italy and Spain. 


So statesmen do not seem so disheartened as some ardent advocates 
of peace seem to be, or as some disbeHevers in peace hold they ought 
to be, at the chief engineers of the Hague Court and Peace Convention 
having since been the chief peace-breakers. Wars follow wars without 
leaving the peace-needing masses of mankind time to co-operate 
against them. Yet this is the seventh standing treaty of arbitration 
signed within considerably less than a year. 

There are now limited treaties of obligatory® reference to the Hague 
Court in identical terms between Greet Britain on the one hand, and 
France, Italy, Spain and Germany -espectively on the other, and 
between France on the one hand and Italy and Spain respectively: on 
the other, and there is an unlimited one between Holland and 
Denmark. To this treaty I shall reve-t later on. 

The terms of the latest of these treaties, says the Times, are the same 
as those of the Anglo-French treaty. Then it is as follows :— 


‘The Governments of etc. . . . . signatories of the Convention for 
the pacific settlement of International disputes, concluded at The 
Hague, July 29, 1399, 

Considering that by Article rç of this Convention, the High 
Contracting Parties reserved to themselves the conclusion of agree- 


* I say “obligatory” instead of the current word “compulsory,” which only half 
conveys the Seuce ot IL aaen implied. 
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ments in view of recourse to arbitration in all cases which they judged 
capable of submission to it, 
Have authorised the undersigned to agree as follows :. 
ARTICLE L 
Differences of a judicial order, or relative to the interpretation of 
existing treaties between the two Contracting Parties, which may 


arise, and which it may not have been possible to settle by diplomacy, 
shall be submitted to the permanent Court of Arbitration established 
by the Convention of July 29, 1899, at The Hague, on condition, 
however, that neither the vital interests, nor-the independence or 
honour of the two Contracting States, nor the interests of any State 
other than the two Contracting States, are involved. 

ARTICLE II. 

In each particular case the High Contracting Parties, before 
addressing themselves to the Permanent Court of Arbitration, shall 
sign a special undertaking determining clearly the subject of dispute, 
the extent of the Arbitral powers and the details to be observed in 
the constitution of the Arbitral Tribunal and the procedure. 

ARTICLE III. 

The present arrangement is concluded for a duration of five years 
from the date of signature. 

Public opinion has noted this new treaty as another of a series, and 
has taken as little heed of it as it did of the Anglo-Italian and 
Anglo-Spanish treaties which preceded it This Anglo-German 
agreement, however, is not merely to be classed with these. 

Certainly, it has none cf the importance or meaning of the Anglo- 
French treaty, though in identically the same terms. THat treaty was 
the outcome of a vast popular movement on both sides of the Channel, 
a movement such as there has probably never been before in favour of 
any national understanding. Its actual terms were a matter of 
secondary importance. Its essential feature was that it focussed the 
wish of two nations for prolonged peace between them. After a 
generation of bickerings, pm-pricks and irritation, the great inert 
masses of public opinion had been roused, and with the irresistible 
force of a natural upheaval they swept away the peace disturbers, and 
made Governments understand that the real back-bone of the two 
nations, employers and employed, of all who are responsible for the 
national prosperity, were.determined to put an end to this disastrous 
squabbling. The two Governments were only too glad to have the 
support of the busy masses whose voices are so seldom heard, because 
they are too absorbed in the nation’s work to have time to devote to 
the nation’s play, and the outcome was the extraordinary Anglo- 
French rapprochement which is still going on beneath our eyes, and of 
which the arbitration treaty was merely one of the different 
mantfestations. ‘ i 

The Anglo-German treaty is in no wise the outcome of any popular 
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Movement. It is supposed that the King’s visit to Kiel had some 
‘connection with it, and no doubt Edward the Pacific is no stranger to 
this treaty, just as he was no stranger to the Anglo-French movement, 
to which he gave such an itnpulse by his visit to Paris. But the Anglo- 
German treaty has a different kind of significance, and to* understand 
it we must go back to Germany’s attitude at the Hague Conference 
in 1899. 

The original Russian project on arbitration, many readers will 
remember, was an obligatory one. 

The famous Art. 10 of that project was as follows :— 


From the ratification of the present Acts by all the Signatory 
Powers, arbitration is obligatory in the following cases, in so far as 
they do not affect either vital interests or the national honour of the 
contracting states: 

I. In cases of difficulty or contention relating to pecuniary 
damage suffered by a State or its citizens, in consequence of illegal 
acts or negligence of another State or its citizens. 

TI. In case of differences relating to the interpretation or appli- 
cation of the Treaties or Conventions herein mentioned: 

(1.) Treaties and Conventions relating to ‘posts ‘and telegraphs, 
railways, protection of submarine cables ; prevention of collisions on 
the high seas; navigation of international rivers and interoceanic 
canals, ‘ 

(2.) Conventions relating to copyright and industrial property 
(patents, trade marks, &c.); to money, and weights and measures ; to 
sanitary and veterinary matters, and the phylloxera. 

(3-) Conventions dealing with successions, cartel, and mutual 
judicial assistance. 

(4.) Conventions relating to boundaries, in so far as of a purely 
technical and non-political character. 


To the first class in this enumeration some exception was taken, 
but the conference was practically agreed on the general principle of 
the article—viz, that the signatories should oblige themselves to refer 
to arbitration all matters not involving a vital interest or the national 
honour. After recasting the Russian project to meet different objec- 
tions of detail, the idea of making reference to arbitration obligatory, 
even on these minor matters, had to be abandoned. One Power alone, 
but a very great Power, refused to agree to obligatory arbitration in 
any case whatsoever. That Power was Germany, who “did not 
“consider that she could enter az present into any treaty binding herself 
“beforehand to submit new cases to arbitration.” 

At the time it seemed as if this opposition on the part of a leading 
, State on an essential point would make the whole work of the 
conference a mockery, and there was general disappointment, not 
confined to those who had hoped that, though the Russian Emperor’s 
original idea of disarmament had not found favour with any of the 
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chief participants in the conference, at any rate some sort of obligatory 
arbitration would be adopted which would largely compensate for its 
rejection. Obligatory arbitration bad become for many the chief 
object of the conference, and it seemed to, them as if without it no 
headway in the cause of peace would have been made at all When 
the conference came to an end the stormy petrels of the Press and 
magazines were jubilant at this apparent failure of the conference to 
. do anything but put in the form of an agreement the rules already 

practised. They pointed out with derision that the objection raised 
to the obligatory character of Art. 10 had been translated into every 
article of the Convention. Every step forward was attended by a step 
backward by the addition of the proviso: “as far as circumstances 
“allow” This had been the price of Germany’s adhesion to the Peace 
Convention. 

The effect of this new Anglo-German agreement is that Germany 
has now withdrawn her opposition, so far at any rate as regards 
Great Britain. This is a point of considerable significance. It has 
been rumoured for some time back that the German Emperor and his 
Government have views about the desirability of giving precision to a 
revised intemational law. Count von Bülow, in his speech to the 
Reichstag, on the Bundesrath case, of January 19th, 1900, referring to 
the proposal made at the Hague Conference, that a subsequent 
Conference should regulate the rights and duties of neutrals, stated 
that the German Empire would not withhold its concurrence and 
support if a prospect were to arise of defining, more distinctly than 
heretofore, in conjunction with other Powers, the lines for an inter- 
national settlement of the disputed points of maritime law. The 
recent incidents in the Russo-Japanese war have given a fresh interest 
to the subject. Have they led the Emperors Government to take a 
somewhat different view of the Hague Court as the possible channel of 
administering an International Code? 

Be that as it may, Germany appears to have changed her attitude 
towards standing treaties of arbitration, and has now become by the 
new treaty an active party to the promotion of the prestige of the 
Hague Court This is not a small matter. There can now be little 
doubt that henceforward the statesmen of Western nations intend to 
treat the Hague Court seriously, and, with a recognised Court to apply 
it, tNere is no longer anything Utopian inl the idea of a Code of Interna- 
tional Law. Holland and Denmark have gone a step further in their 
recognition of the Court than any other States have yet ventured to 
go, in extending its jurisdiction to all difficulties between them, without 
exception. The eventuality of a war between these two States is not, 
it is true, an apprehension which keeps the world on the gui vive, but 
the example may be followed by other States between which 
divergencies of a more delicate nature might arise. The two 
contracting States even suggest that other States might join in the 
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arrangement by simple- notification in writing to them (Art. 4), and 
instead of fixing a duration for the Convention, it is made to run on, 
subject to a year’s notice of withdrawal (Art. 5). 

As I have said, statesmen belonging to the great Powers, even great 
military Powers, seem to have given up their distrust of arbitration. 
There is, perhaps, another reason for this change of attitude. They 
have probably discovered that a standing treaty of arbitration is a 
valuable instrument in the hands of diplomacy. It obviously provides 
a’ further method, a further stage of negotiation, matter for 
further protocols, when all the older methods, stages and protocols ` 
have been exhausted. Diplomacy is only a mass of devices and 
procedure for keeping questions open till the propitious moment comes, 
for retarding rupture when difficulties become so great that on the, 
merits they seem insuperable. With this further method of raising 
new and side issues, the risks of war are necessarily diminished as 
between the nations which adopt it This is not likely to have 
escaped the notice of such enlightened statesmen as Lord Lansdowne, 
M. Delcassé and Count von Biilow. ` 

What a lesson to the great democracy on the other: side of the 
Atlantic! Is it not a strange anomaly that the United States Senate, 
the most responsible, the most powerful body politic in the world, 
should be lagging behind all other political bodies in this striving for 
international stability and order? It is not because the Americans 
in general are not warm partisans of international arbitration In 
September two great meetings on the subject are to-be-held in the 
United States—the one, the Peace Congress at Boston ; and the other, 
the Inter-Parliamentary Conference at St. Louis. The chief subject 
to be discussed at both of them is the proposed Anglo-American treaty 
of arbitration. It is to be hoped that the attendance from this country 
will be large. Great preparations are bemg made for the reception of 
the delegates, and practical and business men are taking part in these 
preparations who have never before been seen side by side with the 
“idealists” After the Presidential election we may see the greatest 
triumph arbitration will have yet achieved, in a treaty, without any 
.testrictions, like that which was thrown out by the United States 
Senate in 1897, after having been signed by Lord Pauncefote and Mr. 
Richard Olney,—a treaty placing the two kindred and most powerful 
nations in the world beyond the risk of war between them for agés to 
come, . f 

THOMAS BARCLAY. 
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OME, the etemal, begins with a Beast-story. However much 
R deeper in the past tbe spade may dig than the reputed date 
of the humanitarian She-Wolf, her descendant will not be expelled 
from the grotto on the Capitol, nor will it cease to be the belief of 
children (the only trustworthy authorities when legends are concerned) 
that the grandeur that was Rome would have never existed but for 
the opportune mtervention of a friendly beast! 

The story did not make such large demands on credulity as 
sceptics pretend. A year ago, a Russian bear was stated, on what 
seemed to be good evidence, to have carried away to the woods a 
little girl whom it fed with nuts and fruits. Except that the bear is 
less savage than the wolf, this story is more remarkable than the 
other. But the wolf is not so much the natural enemy of man as 
the cat is of the mouse; yet cats have been known to bring up 
families of mice or rats which they treated with affection Anyhow, . 
the fame of the She-Wolf shows how eagerly mankind seizes on 
some touch of nature, fact or fable, that seems to make all creatures 
kin. Rome was as proud of her She-Wolf as she was of ruling the 
world. .During King Edward’s visit I heard serious complaints of 
the absence of this emblem from the decorations. 

Unfortunately ‘the historical record: of Rome as regards animals 
is not a bright one. The cruelty of the arena does not stain the 
first Roman annals; the earliest certified instance of wild-beast 
baiting belongs to 186, B.C., and after the practice was introduced, 
it did not reach at once the monstrous proportions of later tithes. 
Still, one does not imagine that the Roman of republican times was 
very tender-hearted towards animals. Cato related, as if he took 
a pride in it, that when he was Consul he left his war-horse in 
Spain to spare the public the cost of its conveyance to Rome. 
“Whether such things as these,” says Plutarch, who tells the story, 
“are instances of greatness or littleness of soul, let the reader judge 
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“for himself!” When the infatuation for the shows in the arena was 
at its height, the Romans felt an enormous interest in’ animals: 
indeed, there were moments when they thought of nothing else. It 
was an interest which went along with indifference to their sufferings; | 
it may be said to have been worse than no interest at all; but it ` 
_ existed, and to ignore it, as most writers have done, is to make the 
explicable inexplicable. If the only attraction of ‘these shows had 
been their cruelty we should have to conclude that the Romans were ` 
all afflicted with a rare though not unknown form of insanity. Much 
the same was true of the gladiatorial shows. Up to a’ certain point, 
what led people to them was what leads people to a football match or 
an assault-at-arms Beyond that point—well, beyond it there 
entered the element that makes the tiger in man, but for the most 
part it was inconscient. S 

Except with a few, at whom their generation looks askance, the 
sense of cruelty more than any other moral sense is governed by 
habit, by convention. It is even subject to latitude and longitude ; 
in Spain I was surprised to find that ‘almost all the English and 
American women whom I met had been to at least one bull-fight. 

Insensibility spreads like a pestilence; new or revived forms of 
` cruelty should be stopped at once ar no one can say how far they 
- will reach or how difficult it will be to abolish them. One might 

. have supposed that the sublime self-sacrifice of the monk who threw 
himself between two combatants—which brought the tardy end of 
gladiatorial exhibitions in Christian Rome—would have saved the 
world forever from that particular barbarity; but in the fourteenth 
century we actually find gladiatorial shows come to life again and 
in’ full favour at Naples! This little known fact is attested in 
Petrarch’s letters. ' Writing: to Cardinal Colonna on the rst of 
_ December, 1343, the truly civilised poet denounces with buming ; 
indignation an “infernal spectacle” of which he had been the 
involuntary witness. His gay friends (there has been always a 
singular identity between fashion and barbarism) seem to have 
entrapped him into going to a place called Carbonaria, where he found 
the queen, the boy-king, and a large audience assembled in a sort’ 
of amphitheatre Petrarch imagined that there was to be some 
splendid entertainment, but he had hardly got inside when a tall, 
handsome young man fell dead just below where he was standing, 
while the audience raised a shout of applause. He escaped from the 
place as fast as he could, horror-struck by the brutality of spectacle 
and spectators, and, spurring his horse, he turned his back on the 
“accursed spot” with the determination to leave Naples as soon as 
possible. How can we wonder, he asks, that there are murders in 
the streets at night when in broad daylight, in the presence of the 
king, wretched parents see their sons stabbed and killed, and when 
it is considered dishonourable to- be unwilling to present one’s throat 
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to the knife just as if-it were a struggle for fatherland or for the 
joys of Heaven? 

Very curious was the action of the Vatican in this matter. Pope 
John XXIL excommunicated everyone who took part in the games 
as actor or spectator, but, since nobody obeyed the prohibition, ıt 
was rescinded by his successor, Benedict XIL, to prevent the scandal 
of a perpetual disregard of a Papal ordinance. So they went on 
cutting each other’s throats with the tacit permission of the Church 
until King Charles of the Peace succeeded in abolishing the “sport” 

I have strayed rather far from the Roman shows, but the savagery 
of Christians in the fourteenth: century (and after) should make us 
wonder less at Roman callousness. All our admiration is due to the 
few finer spirits who were repelled by the slaughter of man or beast 
to make a Roman holiday. Cicero said that he could never see 
what there was pleasurable in the spectacle of a noble beast 
struck to the heart by its merciless hunter or pitted against one of 
our weaker species. For a single expression of censure such as this 
which has come down to us, there must have been many of which 
we have no record. Of out-spoken censure there was doubtless 
little, because violent condemnation of the arena would have savoured 
of treason to the State, which patronised and supported the games 
just as Queen Elizabeth’s ministers supported bull-baiting. 

The feasibility of the transport of the hosts of animals destined to 
the arena will always remain a mystery. At the inauguration of the 
Coliseum five thousand wild beasts and six thousand tame ones 
were butchered, nor was this the highest figure on a single occasion. 
Probably a great portion of the animals was sent by the Governors 
of distant provinces who wished to stand well with the home 
authorities, But large numbers were also brought over by speculators 
who sold them to the highest or the most influential bidder. One 
reason why Cassius murdered Julius Cæsar was that Cesar had 
secured some lions which Cassius wished to present to the public. 
Everyone who aimed at political power, or even simply at being 
thought one of the “smart set” (the odious word suits the case), 
spent king’s ransoms on the public games. For vulgar ostentation 
the wealthy Roman world eclipsed the exploits of the modern 
millionaire. If anyone deem this impossible, let him read, in the 
Satyricon of Petronius, the account of the féfes to be given by a 
leader of fashion of the name of Titus. Not merely gladiators, but 
a great number of freedmen would take part in them: it would be 
no wretched mock combat but a real carnage! Titus was so rich 
that he could afford such liberality. Contempt is poured upon the 
head of a certain Nobarnus who offered a spectacle of gladiators 
hired at a low price and so old and decrepit that a breath threw them 
over. They all ended by wounding themselves to stop the contest 
You might as well have witnessed a mere cock-fight! 
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I should think that not more than one animal in three survived 
the voyage. This would vastly increase the total number. The 
survivors often arrived in.such a putidble state that they could not 
be presented im the- arena, or that they had to be presented 
immediately to prevent them from dying too soon. Symmachus, last of 
the great nobles of Rome, who, blinded by tradition, thought to 
revive the glories of-his beloved city by reviving its shame, graphically 
describes the anxieties of the preparations for one of these colossal 

‘ shows, on which he is said to have sp2nt what would be about £80,000 


of our money. He began a year in advance: horses, bears, lions, ` 


Scotch dogs, crocodiles, chariot-drivers, hunters, actors, and the best 
gladiators were recruited from all parts. But when the time drew 


near, nothing was ready. Only a few of the animals had come, and . 


these were half dead of hunger and fatigue. The bears had not 
“arrived and there was no news of the lions At the eleventh hour 
the crocodiles reached Rome, but they refused to eat and had to be 


killed all at once in order that they might not die of hunger. It | 


was even worse with the gladiators who were intended to provide, 
as in all these beast shows, the crowning entertainment. Twenty- 
“nine of the Saxon captives, "whom Symmachus had chosen on account 
of the well-known valour of their race, strangled one another in prison 
rather than fight to the death for the amusement of their conquerors. 
And Symmachus, with all his real elevation of mind, was moved to 


nothing but disgust by their sublime choice! Rome in her greatest ` 


days had gloried in these shows: how could a man be a patriot who 
set his face against customs which folowed the Roman eagles round 
the world? How many times since then has patriotism been held 
to require the extinction of moral sense! 

Sometimes the humanity of beasts put to shame the mhumanity 
of man. There was a lion, commemorated by Statius, which had 
“unlearnt murder and homicide,” “and submitted of its’ own accord 
to a master “who ought to have been tnder its feet” This lion went 
into and out of its cage and gently laid down unhurt the prey which 
it caught: it evén allowed people to put their hands into its mouth. 
It was killed by a fugitive slave. The Senate and peoplé of Rome 
were in despair, and Imperial Cæsar, who witnessed impassive the 
death of thousands of animals sent hither to perish from Africa, 
from Scythia, from the banks of thé Rhine, had tears in his*eyes 
for a single lion! In later Roman times a tame lion was a favourite 
pet: their masters led them about wherever they went, whether 
much to the gratification of the friends on whom they called is not 
stated. ms : 

Another instance of a gentle beast was that of a tiger into whose 
cage a live doe had been ‘placed for him to eat. But the tiger was 
not feeling well and, with the wisdom of sick animals, he was 
observing a diet. So two or three days elapsed, during which the 
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tiger made great friends with the doe, and when he recovered his 
health and began to feel very hungry, instead of devouring his fellow- 
lodger he beat with his paws against the bars of the cage in sign 
that he wanted food. These stories were, no doubt, true, and there 
may have been truth also in the well-known story of the hon which 
refused to attack a man who had once succoured him Animals 
have good memories. i 

One pleasanter feature of the circus was the exhibition of per- 
forming beasts. Though the exhibitors of such anımals are now 
sometimes charged with cruelty, it cannot be denied that the public 
which goes to look at them is composed of just the people who are 
most fond of animals. All children delight in them because, to 
their minds, they seem a confirmation of the strong, instmctive 
though oftenest unexpressed belef which lurks in every child’s soul, 
that between man and animals there is much less difference than 
is the correct, “grown-up” opinion; this is a part of the secret lore 
of childhood which has its origins in the childhood of the world. 
The amiable taste for these exhibitions—in appearance, at least, so 
harmless—strikes one as incongruous in the same persons who 
revelled in slaughter. Such a taste existed, however, and when St. 
James said that there was not a single beast, bird or reptile which 
had not been tamed, he may have been thinking of the itinerant 
showmen with “leamed ” beasts who perambulated the Roman empire 

Horses and oxen were among the animals commonly taught to 
do tricks. I find no mention of monkeys as performing in the arena, 
though Apuleius says that in the spring fêtes of Isis, the forerunners 
of the Roman carnival, he saw a monkey with a straw hat and a 
Phrygian tunic—we can hardly keep ourselves from asking: what’ 
had 1t done with the grind-organ? But in spite of this startlingly 
modern apparition, monkeys do not seem to have been popular in 
Rome; I imagine even that there was some fixed prejudice against 
them. The cleverest of all the animal performers were, of course, 
the dogs, and one showman had the ingenious idea of making a dog 
act a part in a comedy. The effects of a drug were tried on him, 


the plot turning on the suspicion that the drug was poisonous while, ° 


in fact, it was only a narcotic. The dog took the piece of bread 
dipped in the liquid, swallowed it, and began to reel and stagger 
till Re finally fell flat on the ground. ‘He gave himself a last stretch 
and then seemed to expire, making no sign of life when his apparently 
dead body was dragged about the stage. At the right moment, he 
began to move very slightly as if waking out of a deep sleep; then 
he raised his head, looked round, jumped up and ran joyously to the 
proper person. The piece was played at the- theatre of Marcellus 
in the reign of old Vespasian, and Czsar himself was delighted 
I wonder that no manager of our days has turned the incident to 
account; I never yet saw an audience serious enough not ‘to become 
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young again at the sight of four-focted comedians. Even thè high 
-art-loving public at the Prince Regent’s theatre at Munich cannot 
resist a murmur of discreet merriment when the pack of beautiful . 
stag-hounds led upon the stage in the hunting scene in Tannkduser: 
gravely wag their tails in time with the music! 

The pet lions were only one example of the aberrations of pet- 


. lovers in ancient Rome. Maltese lap-dogs became a scourge : Lucian 


tells the lamentable tale of a needy philosopher whom a fashionable 
lady cajoles into acting’ as personal attendant to her incomparable 

irrhi Many were the birds that fell victims to the desire to 
keep them in richly omamented cages in which they died of hunger, 
says Epictetus, sooner than be slaves. The canary, which takes more _ 
kindly to captivity, was unknown till it was brought to Italy in the 
sixteenth century. Parrots there were, but Roman parrots were not 
long-lived: they shared the common doom: “To each his tragedy, 
“all are pets.” The parrots of Corinra and of Melior which ought to . 
„have lived to a hundred. or, at any rite, to have had the chance of 
dying of grief at the loss of their possessors (as a parrot did that I 
once knew), enjoyed fame and fortune for as brief a span’ as Lesbia’s 
sparrow. Melior’s parrot not only had brilliant green feathers but 
‘also many accomplishments which are described by its master’s 
friend, the poet Statius On one occasion, it sat up half the night 
at a banquet, hopping from one guest -o another and talking in a way 
that excited great admiration; it even shared the good fare, and on’ 
the morrow it died—which was less than surprising. I came across 
an old-fashioned criticism of this poem in which Statins is scolded 
for showing so much genuine feeling about... a parrot! The 
critic was right in one thing—the genuine feeling is there; those 
who have known what a companion a bird may be will appreciate 
the ttle touch: “You never felt alone, dear Melior, with its open 
“cage beside you!” Now the cage is empty; it is “la cage sans 
“otseaux” which Victor Hugo prayed to be spared from seeing. 
Some translator turned this into “a nest without birds,” because he 
thought that a cage without birds sounded unpoetical, but Victor 


* Hugo todk care of truth and left poetry to take care of itself. And 


whatever may be the ethics of keeping cage birds, true it is that. 
few things are more dismal than the sight of the little mute, tenant- l 
less dwelling which was yesterday alive with fluttering love. ° 

We owe to Roman poets a good deal of information about dogs, and . 
especially the knowledge that the British hound was esteemed superior _ 
to all others, even to the famous breed of Epirus. This is certified by 
Gratius Faliscus, a contemporary of Ovid. He described these animals 
as remarkably ugly, but. incomparable for’ pluck. British bull-dogs 
were used in the Coliseum, and in the third century Nemesianus praised 
the British greyhound. Most of the valuable dogs were brought from 
abroad ; it is to be inferred that the race degenerated in the climate of 
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Rome, as it does now. Concha, whose epitaph was written by 
Petronius, was born in Gaul While Martial’s too elaborate epitaph on 
“The Trusty Lydia” is often quoted and translated, the more 
sympathetic poem of Petronius has been overlooked. He tells the 
perfections of Concha in a simple, affectionate manner; like Lydia, she 
was a mighty huntress and chased the wild boar fearlessly through the 
dense forest. Never did chain hamper her liberty and never a blow 
fell on her shapely, snow-white form. She reposed softly, stretched on 
the breast of her master or mistress, and a well-made bed refreshed 
her tired limbs. If she lacked speech, she could make herself under- 
stood better than any of her kind—yet no one had reason to fear her 
bark. A hapless mother, she died when her little ones saw the light, 
and now a narrow marble slab covers the earth where she rests. 

Cicero’s tribute to canine worth is well known: “Dogs watch for us 
“faithfully; they love and worship their masters, they hate strangers, 
“their power of tracking by scent is extraordinary, great is their 
* keenness in the ckase : what can all this mean but that they were made 
“for man’s advantage? ”' It was as natural to the Roman mind to 
regard man as the lord of creation as to regard the Roman as the 
lord of man. For the rest, his normal conception of animals differed 
little from that of Aristotle. Cicero says that the chief distinction 
between man and animals is that animals look only zo the present, 
paying little attention to the past and future, while man looks before 
and after, weighs causes and effects, draws analogies and views the 
whole path of life, preparing things needful for passing along it 
Expressed in the key of antique optimism instead of in the key of 
modern pessimism, the judgment is the same as that of Burns in his 
lines to the field mouse :— 


* Still thou art blest, compared wi’ me! 
The present only touches thee: 
But, och! I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear! 
And forward, tho’ I canna see, 
I guess and fear.” 


And of Leopardi in the song of the Syrian shepherd to his flock : — 


“O flock that liest at rest, O blessed thou 
That knowest not thy fate, however hard, 
. How utterly I envy thee!” 
Cicero’s more virile mind would have spurned this craving to renounce 
the distinguishing human privilege for the bliss of ignorance. 

Wherever we fix the limits of animal intelligence, there is no 
question of man’s obligation to treat sentient creatures with humanity. 
This was recognised by Marcus Aurelius when he wrote the golden 
precept: “As to animals which have no reason .. . . do thou, since 


* I take the translation from that dainty book, “ Praise of the dog: an anthology,” 
compiled by E. E. B:cknell (1502). 
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“thou hast reason, and they have none, make use of them with a 
“generous and liberal spirit.” Here we have the broadest application 
of the narrowest assumption. From the time, at least, that Rome was 
full of Greek teachers, there were always some partisans of a different 
theory altogether. What Seneca calls “the illustrious but unpopular 
“school of Pythagoras” had a little following which made up by its 
sincere enthusiasm for the fewness of its members. Seneca’s own 
master, Sotio, was of this school, and: his teaching made a deep impres- 
sion on the most illustrious of his pupils, who sums up its chief points 
with his usual lucidity: Pythagoras gave men a horror of crime and of 
parricide by telling them that they might unawares kill or devour their 
own fathers; all sentient beings are bound together in a universal 
kinship and an endless transmutation causes them to pass from one 
form to another; no soul perishes or ceases its activity save in the 
moment when it changes its envelope. Sotio took it for granted that 
the youths who attended his classes came to him with minds unprepared 
to receive these doctrines, and he aimed more at making them accept 
the consequences of the theory than the theory itself. What if they 
believed none of it? What if they cid not believe that souls passed 
through different bodies and that the thing we call death is a trans- 
migration? That in the animal which crops the grass or which peoples 
the sea, a soul resides which once was human? That, like the heavenly 
bodies, every soul traverses its appointed circle? That nothing in 
this world perishes, but only changes scene and place? Let them 
remember, nevertheless, that great men have believed all this: 
“Suspend your judgment, and in the meantime respect whatever has 
“life.” If the doctrine be true, then to abstain from animal flesh is to 
spare oneself the committal of crimes; if it be false, such abstinence is 


commendable frugality ; “all you lose -s the food of lions and vultures.” + 


Sotio himself was a thorough Pythagorean, but there was another 
philosopher of the name of Sestius who was an ardent advocate of 
abstinence from animal food without believing in the transmigration of 
souls, He founded a sort of brotherhood, the members of which took 
the pledge to abide by this rule. He argued that since plenty of 
other wholesome food existed, what need was there for man to shed. 
blood? Cruelty must become habitual when people devour flesh to 
indulge the palate: “let us reduce the 2lements of sensuality.” Health 
would be also the gainer by the adoption of a simpler and less various 
diet. Sotio used these arguments of one whom he might have called 
an unbeliever to reinforce his own. 

Seneca does not say if many of hs schoolfellows were as much 
impressed as he was by this teaching. For a year he abstained from 
flesh, and when he got accustomed to it, he even found the new diet 
easy and agreeable. His mind seem2d to grow more active. That 
he was allowed to eat what he liked w-thout encountering interference 

’ or ridicule shows the considerable freedom in which the youth of Rome 
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were brought up: this made them men. But at the beginning of the 
reign of Tiberius there went forth an edict against foreign cults, and 
abstinence from flesh was held to show a leaning towards religious 
novelties. For this reason the elder Seneca advised his son to give up 
vegetarianism. Seneca honestly confesses that he went back to better 
fare without much urging ; yet he always remained frugal, and he seems 
never to have felt quite sure that his youthful experiment did not agree 
best with the counsels of perfection. 

Exceptional sensibility about ‘animals has been looked upon under 
more than one religious dispensation as vaguely suggestive of heresy. 
Probably this was the case in the early Christian Church The circum- 
stance that Celsus and Porphyry—the two strongest because the most 
temperate opponents of Christian dogma—both held peculiar views on 
animals would have been almost enough to make the doctors of the 
Church suspicious of all such ideas. Saints there were in flocks who 
loved the creature (the saimt’s saintliness is stronger than his creed), 
but from what Christian Father do we hear that the merciful man 
regardeth the life of his beast? St. Gregory the Great said, indeed, 
that man shared something with all created things: being with stones, 
life with plants, feeling with animals, intelligence with angels; and 
this has been,adduced as an incitement to fellow-feeling with our 
fellow-feelers. We need not quarrel with the interpretation because 
it belongs rather to the twentieth than to the sixth century. When I 
was in Rome for the Historical Congress, in April, 1903, nothing 
pleased me sq much as to see the walls covered with the announcement 
that a priest was going to give a leine on humanity to animals. 
Eppur si muove. 

Seneca’s mature opinions about animal life were of the usual Roman 
cast He was the strongest early supporter of the theory of instinct 
which for him explained everything. He assumed that every animal is 
born with certain characteristics common to its entire species, and 
needful for its preservation. A wren is not afraid of a peacock, but it is 
afraid of a sparrow-hawk It might be answered that a householder is 
not afraid of a policeman, but is afraid of a burglar. The sparrow- 
hawk has an equivocal way of going on which arouses the wren’s fears. 
To forestall this objection, Seneca adds that the wren is afraid even if 
it never saw a bird of prey till then, and that young chickens fear a cat 
the first time they see one, but never a dog. More careful observation 
would have led him, perhaps, to modify these assertions His 
conclusion was that animals have an innate knowledge of what may 
injure them, independent of experience. They do not grow more timid 
or cautious with age, which proves that their conduct is governed by 


the instinct of self-preservation and not by acquired knowledge. All 


animals are equally capable of doing what it is necessary for them to 

perform; there are not some clever and some stupid ones. All bees 

display the same marvellous perfection in the architectute of their 
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hives, and there is not a spider's web which does not surpass the deftest 
human workmanship. Artis fallible, nature is infallible. 

The truth which lies in'these observations is not-the whole truth; 
the remark, for instance, that animals do not grow wiser with age is ` 
contradicted by the habit of elephants, noticed even in ancient times, of 
making the young ones cross a ford first The officer who super- 
intended the embarkation of the elephants sent from India to Abyssinia 
for use in Lord Napier’s campaign, told me how one old elephant 
volunteered to drive all the others on board ; his services were invalu- 
able, but when they had all embarked and he was invited to follow 
them, he firmly declined, and had to be left on shore. I myself have 
noticed the acquired caution of the older dogs at Constantinople which 
left untouched the crusts I threw them, while the young ones ate them 
ravenously. A Greek native told me that this was because Europeans 
were in the cruel'habit of throwing poisoned bread to the street dogs : 
hence the old ones, having seen the bad effects on their companions, 
refused to eat bread thrown by Europeans, though they took it readily 
from any Turkish beggar who shared his scanty fare with them. 


E. MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 


AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 


UTHORITY is the right to claim the assent of the mind, the 

, response of the heart, the submission of the will Truth 
commands acceptance by the reason; Grace constrains appreciation 
by the affections; Righteousness challenges the consent of the con- 
science. For man the absolute authority is God, as the ultimate 
Author. It is God who communicates truth, grace, righteousness; it 
is man who receives this divine communication in belief, trust, 
surrender. God alone in His infinite and eternal Perfection is the 
original authority, for truth, grace, righteousness are His, underived, 
unchanged, and unmeasured. When conscience or reason is spoken 
of as the authority for man, there is a very serious danger of miscon- 
ception: for both are not originative, but only receptive; they are 
not sources of truth and righteousness, but only channels. What may 
be called the intuitionalist view of reason and conscience assigned to 
them a permanent and adequate deposit of intellectual and moral 
principles, affording man all the guidance for his thought and life 
that he might need. A revelation of divine truth and divine righteous- 
ness was held to have been given in the native constitution of man, 
requiring no subsequent addition or correction. Hence the Deists of 
the 17th and 18th centuries held that Christianity was as old as the 
Creation in this sense, that what was true in Christianity had been 
already given in natural religion, and what was new was an addition 
to be condemned and rejected. Although modern thought, with its 
belief in evolution—mental, moral, and religious, as well as physical— 
has abandoned the theory of natural religion and primitive revelation, 
yet many modern thinkers still speak or write as if conscience and 
reason were independent and sufficient authorities regarding truth 
and righteousness, as if they were not only the receptive, but even 
the orginative organs of intellectual and moral principles. Now a 
glance even at the history of man’s mental ideas and moral ideals, 
which are directive and regulative of his thought and life, will suffice 
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to show that while we must assume a native faculty to apprehend 
truth and to appreciate righteousness, as no exercise of mind and will 
could bring it into existence, this faculty has undergone a gradual 
and progressive development. The ideas of, savage races seem to us 
irrational; their ideals immoral; but m them we have a stage in the 
evolution of reason and conscience. We have no reason or right to 
assume that the final and perfect stage of this evolution has been 
reached by us; but may rather believe that a progress is still possible 
that will make our ideas seem narrow and our ideals low to the 
generations that are yet unborn. This development is social, and it is 
historical Man is not rational and moral in isolation, but in society. 
The common reason and the common conscience stimulate the 
individual, but this common reason and this common conscience are 
themselves a product of the enlightening of individual reasons and the 
quickening of individual consciences in former times. The legacy of 
one generation is handed on enriched by the next generation as a 
bequest to the generation following. While society nourishes and 
fosters the individual reason and conscience, in the teachers and 
leaders of the race the development is in advance of that of the 
society to which they belong, but is the means of the social progress 
of the future. 

But it may be asked: Whence come the truth that reason in its 
development ever more fully apprehends, and the righteousness that 
conscience in its progress becomes more appreciative of. The 
answer is obviously, from God alone comes every good and every 
perfect gift; He alone is the eternal and infinite Truth and Righteous- 
ness. But this does not carry us far enough to enable us to say how 
God communicates with man. Are we to assume with the mystics 
that God is m so immediate contact and so intimate communion with 
man, that the communication is without any medium. Without denying 
the possibility of God’s so coming near and speaking to the soul of 
man, we affirm that in reality God does generally use media of com- 
munication. He is ever revealing Himself in His works; in the 
observation and explanation of nature reason has been apprehendmg 
the truth of God; in the contemplation and interpretation of history 
conscience has been discovering the righteousness of God. As the 
individual conscience and reason are dependent on the social, so it 
may be said that the racial is dependent on the national As there 
have been individuals, chosen organs for the enlightening and 
quickening of the reason and the conscience of their society, so there 
has been in human history an elect nation, through which the com- 
munication of divine truth and righteousness has pre-eminently, if not 
exclusively, come. On the one hand, in the history of the Hebrew 
people there was a divine guidance and guardianship that showed more 
clearly than any other the divine will; on the other hand there was 
a succession of men of moral insight and spiritual discernment raised 
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up in that nation that could interpret the significance of this divine 
dealing. Without at present making any assumptions about the 
supernatural character of this divine communication, we may affirm 
as a fact beyond doubt or question that the Power not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness was grasped and held fast by the 
Hebrew prophets as by the teachers of no other nation; and that in 
apprehending this Power they comprehended as no other thinkers 
had done His nature, character and purpose. With the righteous- 
‘ness that claimed the allegiance of conscience they discovered the 
truth which claimed the acceptance of reason. To prevent mis- 
apprehension it may at once be said that the Hebrew prophets did 
not apprehend all the truth and all the righteousness which God is 
communicating in nature and history. God had not left Himself 
altogether without witness in other nations. To give the two conspicuous 
instances of the ancient world, it cannot be denied that the divine 
truth was revealed in Greek philosophy in the solution that it offered 
of the problems of the rational significance of the: Universe, and that 
the divine righteousness was also revealed in Roman law, in the 
organisation of a complex and extensive society which it effected. 
But in neither of these divine communications did God come into 
personal contact and communion with Man. Both Greek philosophy 
and Roman law recognised the divine, the former as Pure, the latter 
as Practical Reason; but neither of them was distinctively religious, 
establishing and maintaining personal relations between God and man. 
This was the distinctive function and the unique glory of the divine 
communication in the Hebrew nation. That reason and conscience 
may be still further developed in modem science and society, and 
that this development implies continuous divine communication may 
be freely and frankly allowed, but with this we have at present no 
further concern. 

It is the question of authority in religion with which we have now 
to deal, although what has been so far said has served to show what 
are the common characteristics of authority in whatever province it 
may be exercised and recognised. What is distinctive of religious 
authority follows from what differentiates religion from morality or 
science. What then is religion? It is the relation of God and man; 
but the relation has been variously apprehended, and we need to 
define*our conception of it as accurately and adequately as we can 
It may at once be stated, to avoid unnecessary discussion, that for the 
modem world there is only one religion that comes into consideration. 
Not that we deny that there are some truth and some righteousness of 
God in othér religions, but that we recognise the supremacy of 
Christianity over all other religions. While we recognise the divine 
authority in whatever truth our reason discovers or whatever righteous- 
ness our conscience recognises in other religions, yet the authority 
we desire to define is that which meets us in the religion of Christ. 
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This religion has been variously apprehended. To take three great 

modern thinkers as typical Hegel, Kant, and Schleiermacher, each’ 
' laid stress on another aspect of Christianity. For Hegel it was 
essentially speculative idea; in Jesus Christ the metaphysical truth 
of the identity-in-difference. of God and Man, of Infinite and finite 
Spirit, was first expressed in consciousness For Kant Christian 
doctrines were but imperfect modes of expressing the ideas of the 
practical reason; Christianity was distinctively moral ideal For 
Schleiermacher the Christian experience was one of absolute depend- 
ence on God, who might be conceived either personally or imper- 
sonally; Christianity was fundamentally mystical intuition. Within 
the Christian Church there are still those who lay stress exclusively 
on doctrine, practice, or experience ; their Christianity is predominantly 
intellectual, ethical, or emotional Without pausing at present to 
criticise these representations, in view of what is about to be said we 
may pronounce them all partial and defective. The Chnistian' religion 
has its roots in, grows out of, draws its nourishment from, not only a 
divine revelation, but also a divine redemption. For this reason it 
may be described by the distinctive epithet evangelical. In the 
Christian revelation God is made known as saving; it is not His truth 
and His righteousness alone which are revealed, it is uniquely and 
supremely His grace. As His truth is apprehended by human reason, 
and His righteousness is appreciated by human conscience, so His 
grace is accepted by human faith Thus faith, as well as reason and 
conscience, is to be recognised as a receptive human organ of the 
original divine authority, for God as grace claims assent and consent 
from man even as He does as truth and righteousness In the Old 
Testament revelation, which has already been referred to as con- 
centrating our attention on the divine authority in the sphere of 
religion, this redemptive element is not altogether lacking. The 
Hebrew nation was conscious of standing in covenant relations with 
Jehovah, and His covenant rested on the divine act of grace in the 
salvation from Egyptian bondage. We allow ourselves to be misled 
by the Pharisaic misconception of the law, to which, while combating 
it, Paul has given the sanction of his authority, if we conceive the 
relation of God to Israel as predominantly legal It is ethical, but it 
is also evangelical The Holy One of Israel is the Saviour. Yet it is 
in Christ that God is finally and perfectly revealed as the Grace which 
saves. 

Christ, then, is the authority in the Christian religion, because He 
is the author of the Christian salvation If you will you may say that 
Christ, as the Mediator between God and Man, is not absolute 
authority, because not ultimate author. His authority is gıven Him 
by His Father, and the Son is the gift of the Father’s love. The Son 
is subjecting all things unto Himself, that He Himself may be subject 
to the Father, that in the end God may'be all in all This may be 
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frankly and fully admitted; and yet for Christian faith Christ’s 
supremacy remains, for it knows not how to separate the Father from 
the Son, or how to oppose the Son to the Father. This mediator is a 
plenipotentiary, for the plenitude of the divine grace abides in, and is 
imparted by Him Only He so knows God as to reveal Him; only in 
Him is God seen; He alone is the true and living way to God. His 
union with the Father is so intimate and immediate that we need not 
seek the divine authority above or beyond Him His authority, be it 
noted, has the characteristics of the function from and for God towards, 
and on behalf of, man, which He exercises. His authority is that of 
Saviour. What He claims from man is confidence that He can save, 
committal that He may save, gratitude because He has saved, submis- 
sion that the good work He has begun may be carried on to its perfect 
completion. The assent and the consent of the mind and the will of 
man to the authority of the grace of God in Christ is faith, a human 
receptivity correspondent to, and co-extensive with, the divine 
activity. At each path of the approach of divine grace there must be 
the’ welcome of acceptance by human faith This is the distinctive 
character of authority in the Christian religion as redemption. But 
we cannot separate divine grace from divine truth and divine righteous- 
ness, for in the divine grace there is manifested and communicated 
what God is, and what He wills that man should be. Christ, therefore, 
appeals not only to human faith, but also to human reason and human 
conscience. It has sometimes been argued that the claims of Christ 
must'be tested and approved by reason and conscience, and that, 
_ therefore, their authority as certifying His credentials must be superior 
to His, But this is to ignore that conscience and reason not only 
need to be developed, but also to be purified and elevated. The 
reason that apprehends the divine truth, and the conscience that 
approves the divine righteousness in Him have been cleansed and 
enlightened by the divine grace through Him. He restores the sight 
to which He presents the light Reason and conscience may apprehend 
just enough of His truth and righteousness to justify faith in His 
grace, but the full vindication of His claims is disclosed only to reason 
and conscience as transformed by His grace. 

It seems necessary to add, however, that Christ’s authority is of 
grace and for faith, as much injury has been done in appealing to 
Christ's authority on questions lying altogether beyond His province 
as the author of our salvation. The authority the grace of Christ 
tightly claims, and the faith of man freely allows, is only brought into 
doubt and question when it is appealed to in arrest of legitimate 
human enquiry in science, history and criticism. What must not be 
ignored is that not only did His mission prescribe the limits of His 
authoritative teaching, but that even in order to undertake that mission, 
it was necessary that the Word should become flesh, that the Son of 
God should subject Himself to the conditions of a genuine humanity, 
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that He should share human ignoranok wherever divine knowledge 
was “not necessary for His mission. In all that relates to salvation by | 
divine grace through human faith, however, He is absolute authority , 
because ultimate author. 

As Roman Catholicism assigns authority to the Church, and. 
' Protestantism to the Bible, it is necessary to consider how these are 
related to the authority which we have now assigned to Christ. . 
Whether Christ formally instituted the Church as a community or not, 
it lies in the very nature of Christian faith that it is social; and it may 
be confidently affirmed that Christianity could not have grown and 
spread as it has done had not believers been gathered together in the 
name of Christ for common worship, witness, work.. It. is the 
Christian community that has collected, preserved, transmitted and 
circulated the Holy Scriptures, It is the Christian community in 
which the Word of God has been preached, and the sacraments as the 
signs and seals of the grace declared in the Word have been 
administered. It is the Christian community which has been the 
birthplace, nursery and school of individual believers. The Christian 
community is still needed that the Gospel may be carried to the ends . 
of the earth, that nations may be purified and advanced by Christian 
instruction and influence, that the Kingdom of God may be established 
and extended upon earth. It is not at all necessary to deny that 
Christ has worked in and thro His Church, that it has been one 
of the media of His communication of divine grace to human_ faith, ' 
that consequently His authority belongs to it in so far as itis His. But 
on-the other hand it is in view of the history of the Church impossible ' 
to maintain that the union of the Church to Christ has always been so 
immediate and intimate that its authority can be identified with His. 
Because, as has already been affirmed, Christ and God are for Christian 
faith inseparable, as the Son was ever in unbroken, undisturbed fellow- 
ship with the Father, we can identify Christ’s authority with God’s; 
but the Bride of Christ, spotless and perfect as her Bridegroom, ,has 
‘ever been an ideal, and never a reality, and accordingly the authority 
, of the Church must ever be distinguished from, and subordinated to, the 
authority of Christ. In so far, and only in so far, as it has had His Spirit 
has it so proved itself His as to speak and work with His authority. 
But very often have the reason His divine truth enlightened, the 
conscience His divme righteousness quickened, the faith His tivine 
grace evoked, risen in revolt against the authority of the Church, and 
in His name and by His Spirit condemned its doctrine, its morals, its 
ritual and.polity. No papal infallibility, no historical episcopate, no 
apostolic succession, no sacerdotal pretensions, and no sacramental 
assumptions can legitimately preserve and protect the Church from 
such criticism, if it can vindicate its right of appeal ig Jesus Christ 
Himself in His Word and His Spirit. 

To make a practical application of this PE in passing, no 
Christian man ‘can carelessly and easily sever himself from, or 
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oppose himself to, the Christian community that has fostered 
and nourished his Christian faith He will cleave to it, so long 
as it does not require his distrust of, or disobedience to, the 
authority of Christ. He will go forth from it only when Christ Himself 
leads him out. So the great Reformers and Nonconformists in times 
past have ever acted, and so all who love and revere the Church in all 
its imperfections for the Lord’s sake will continue toact. To recognise 
Christ’s supreme and the Church’s relative authority is not to be lawless 
and wilful, is not to be guilty of the sin of schism. Greater far. is the 
guilt of those who claim for the Church the absolute authority of 
Christ, and do not make it their one concern so to preserve the Word 
and the Spirit of Christ in His Church as to justify the claim. 

For Protestants in modem times a much more important question is 
the relation of the Bible to Christ Modern scholarship has made it 
simply impossible for a man of candid and informed mind to retain the 
traditional doctrine of the verbal inspiration and absolute infalli- 
bility of the Bible. But that the Bible should be regarded as one 
among many sacred literatures is a position that no Christian man can 
acquiesce in, for he cannot but recognise that the Bible has an organic, 
vital relation to Jesus Christ. The Old Testament is the record of 
the divine preparation for the fulness of the times when God sent forth 
His Son. The need Jesus met, the hope He fulfilled, are set forth in 
these Scriptures, and so they testify of Him. In the New Testament 
there is the report of His words and works, His life, death and rising 
again. In it, too, there is the testimony of the new consciousness of 
salvation through Him, and the interpretation of His Person and Work 
in accordance with this unique experience. Christian faith in Chnst’s 
grace is not independent of the Bible, through which Christ, as Saviour 
and Lord, is brought nigh and made known to men. It is true that 
He ever liveth, and that Christians are conscious of fellowship with the 
living Saviour and Lord, and yet it is a plain and certain fact of 
Christian history that Christ does not reveal Himself apart from the 
knowledge and the study of the Holy Scriptures. Whenever and 
wherever the Bible has been neglected, there and then the reality of 
Christ’s living presence has been obscured. As often as men have 
come back to the Holy Scriptures has Christ again been found of them. 
Hence it is impossible to regard and treat the Bible as though it had no 
authority whatever for Christian faith, On the one hand, let it be fully 
and frankly conceded that reason and conscience alike are within their 
rights in judging the Holy Scriptures. The literary and historical 
questions which as a book the Bible raises must be answered by the 
use of the best available methods of enquiry. The literary character 
and the historical value of the writings must be decided by honest and 
impartial investigation. From the moral standpoint of the Christian 
conscience the morality of some parts of the Old Testament may and 
must be pronounced defective. Neither the Christian reason nor the 
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Christian conscience may be silenced by the alleged authority of the 

Bible. Even in the Bible the Christian must prove all things and hold 

fast only that which is good. His standard of judgment is not in 

himself but in Christ. Whatever is in accord with the mind and will of 

Christ, whatever makes Christ more intelligible, credible, attractive. 
. and dominant, whatever nourishes and fosters the life in Christ—that 
: is to be held fast as good. In the form of the divine revelation there 
is that which is temporal and local, and which, therefore, has no~ 
authority for Christian faith; in the content there is that which is 
universal and permanent, and which still has authority. It may not 
always be easy to distinguish and discriminate, but Christ dwelling 

and working in the consciousness of the believer will Himself separate 

that which is vanishing away from that which abides Yet as the 

Bible is the medium of His self-revelation, it will never lose its 

significance so long as He keeps His value for Christian faith But 

the authority of the Church or the Bible, of the Christian reason or 
the Christian conscience is ever derivative; the only original authority 

is that of His grace for faith. . It is as Saviour that He is Lord, and His 

Throne is His Cross. 


ALFRED E. GARVE. ` 


‘ 


CONCESSION, COMPROMISE, AND 
CONCORDAT. . 


“ It was not the loudness but the character of the interruption 
which was so disgraceful, but on them, and on the deptbs which were 
for the moment revealed to our view, we would prefer not to dwell 
HESE are the regretful reflections, not of any Liberal or 

Nonconformist organ, but of the Oxford Magazine, a university 

periodical which ís professedly non-political and unsectarian, and 
which, it must be admitted, not unfrequently succeeds m putting its 
profession into practice. The Magazine is defending a previous 
comment upon the “painful scenes” in the Sheldonian Theatre on 
May 17th last, and the “harm” which those scenes “have done to the 
“cause of brotherhood between the separated labourers in the field of 
“Christian knowledge.” On that memorable and sigmfcant occasion, 
when by 676 votes to 278 the statute was maintained whereby the 
examinership in the open Honour School of Theology js closed to all 
but “Members of Convocation in priest’s orders,” certain reasonable 
clergy on the Theological Faculty, with other reasonable clergy 
resident in Oxford, were overborne by an irruption of their more 
rustic brethren, and from these men went up most of the cries on which 
the shocked Magazine prefers not to dwell again. They howled in 
bitter derision at any clerical recognition of Nonconformist learning ; 
they shouted “Traitors” at the clerical supporters of the open door. 
In response to the call of the Bishop of Salisbury they had come up 
to Oxford from Dan and Beersheba, not more to record their votes 
than to vent their feelings. The unrestrainedness of their self- 
abandonment testified continually to their appraisement of the 
opportunity: “for this relief much thanks” And the reason was 
obvious. At the root of their wrath with the new proposal lay the 
prior bitterness of the education struggle. “That” (says the Senior 
Proctor, the Rev. E. J. Palmer, in the final number of the PsJof) “that 
“was why they called us ‘Traitors’ in open Convocation They 
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“felt that we were giving ‘away in Oxford the position of the Church, , 
“while they had so much ado to defend it in the country.” | 

It is something to have had “depths .... revealed” to Oxford 
which Oxford in its academic seclusion had not discerned before, but 
which had long been probed by men who live in the world of actuality. , 
` The education difficulty assumes its acutest form in the rural districts ; 
and Oxford has now been privileged to look upon the efficient cause in 
the flesh. “Oxford” (says its Magazine) “had not suspected that the 
“depths' were still so dangerous, tmcessimus per tenes Suppositos cineri 
“doloso.” The men of “disgraceful interruption” in Convocation are 
the ez-officio chairmen of boards of school-managers in the country. 
Oxford fondly thought that the “extreme men” among the clergy 
could be counted almost upon the fingers ; “not mare than a dozen at 
“the outside,” said a much-respected church dignitary once to me. 
Now Oxford has seen—and heard—them by the hiindred. Perhaps 
she will now concede that the opponents of the Education Att have not 
greatly exaggerated the forces which, hostile in Oxford to university 
justice and enlightenment and progress, are hostile also in the country 
parishes to freedoin in religion, thought and action. 
- And not Oxford only, but England at large, faced with the Oxford 
object lesson, may fairly ask itself the quéstion, Where is the hope 
of compromise with foes like these? They hold the village fort: 
how are the select few of their more clear-sighted brethren to make 
an effective breach in it? Even if the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Dr. Horton could come to terms; and it were therr function to do so, 
which I deny, who is to persuade the mass of the clergy to accept ` 
them? Such clergy do not possess the prerequisites for compro- 
mising; and the deficiency is only a shade less disqualifying in the ' 
Archbishop himself. There is but a poor prospect for compromise at 
any time and in anything unless first of all there be a mutual; 
recognition of position and of title. It is futile to talk of compromise 
when one party assumes a privilege to be a prescriptive right: it is _ 
' exactly. this assumption which is the crux in the licensing question. 
` “To him that hath shall be given,” while that which he hath he shall 
retain, and start from, is exalted by an established church for itself into 
a fundamental principle. The State Church sets out with a self- 
complacent consciousness and claim that it is and ought to be master: 
‘ “we are the church of the nation, recognised as such by law, and 
“therefore we have the first footing. What we already have must be 
“taken for granted to be rightfully and permanently ours.” ‘So the 
Church and the citizen stand diametrically opposed; she talks of her 
‘concessions, he talks of his rights. From the Church point of view 
the, Education Act was itself a compromise, because, though the | 
Church got more than she had before, and, in effett, nearly everything 
she wanted, she gave a little to the citizen. The “voluntary” schools 
‘no longer voluntary, as ‘Mr. Gladstone would have said, because 
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sufficient voluntary subscription is lacking—are still “her” schools, 
while eleven pence out of every shilling of their cost comes out of the 
citizen’s purse. The teachers are practically hers to appoint and 
to dismiss; and the teachers make the school Her monopoly ın 
thousands of country districts is practically secured, her authority 
confirmed, her propaganda invigorated by jmmunity from bankruptcy. 
A compromise 13 an agreement; but this Act was, by the aid of a 
subservient Government, an imposition by one of the parties upon the 
other; such elements of consideration as it contains are “concessions,” 
crumbs from a master’s table; and most of these in course of 
mastication are turning out to be sawdust. 

The Act was intended to be a fresh endowment for the Church, and 
what it was intended to be it is, at any rate in England. In Wales it 
is only by a wresting of the Act to its own destruction that its essential 
intention is being thwarted, and the Board of Education is already on 
the march to clear the way. The Councils in the counties almost 
everywhere find that they cannot, in any true sense, “manage” the 
schools in their unwieldy areas, and that the prophesied power of the 
purse is being fulfilled chiefly in the power to pay. So far as the 
Education Committees manage, the management falls very much into 
the hands of the leisured—that is to say, the co-opted—members, who 
mostly belong to the dominant church; but even they, through the 
impossibility of personal supervision, are guided in the main by the 
managers on the spot, who are always Churchmen by four to two at 
least, and very commonly Churchmen altogether. And as to the 
Education Committees themselves, the salient feature in the process 
of their indirect selection is the boycotting of Nonconformists. In the 
Berkshire Committee, for example, the proportions are 28 Churchmen 
and 1 Nonconformist ; and even in some of the Eastern Counties, where 
Nonconformist children constitute a majority of the scholars sometimes 
as large as 9@ and 9§ per cent, the proportions of the Committees are 
not materially fairer. 

No doubt the Act in theory establishes the principle of popular 
control in certain respects, but that popular control is far away and is 
“hedged round by so many checks, safeguards and vetoes, that it is 
“inoperative and denominationalism rules.” If in any case in the rural 
districts popular control may presume to peep or mutter in the working ' 
of the Act, the Church can usually rely on wealth and social pressure 
to put it to silence. And nothing breeds greater bitterness than the 
misuse of money and influence to perpetuate injustice and render 
a just grievance irremodvable. As for the provision of new schools, 
“the dice are so loaded in favour of the denominations ”—that is, in 
practice, one denomination—*that it will be most easy to open a new 
“sectarian school and most difficult to open a school under public 
“management.” 

It is hardly worth while even to mention the alleged concessions 
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that, though the Church managers may not appoint Nonconformist 
headmasters and mistresses, they may, if they lke, appoint Noncon- 
formist assistant teachers; and that the Kenyon-Slaney clause takes 
the religious control out of the hands of the clergyman and transfers it 
to the Church managers. The former of these concessions 13 at least 
as insulting as the latter, and almost as nugatory. So far as can be 
at present ascertained, only one clergyman has been interfered with 
by his fellow Church managers; and the Nonconformist assistants 
appointed under the Act are so rare as to be a neghgible quantity. 
And what man of common sense can be astonished? Take as an 
illustration of the working of this concession a case that occurred a 
few weeks ago. At a village in Cambridgeshire, when a meeting of 
managers was held to appoint an assistant mistress, the clergyman, 
the ¢z-officio chairman, at once moved that only a Churchwoman should 
be eligible; and this was carried by his casting vote, after he had 
warned the board that the discipline and moral tone of the school 
would be lowered by the presence of a Nonconformist. This clergy- 
man’s action was ertirely in accord with the instructions issued since 
the Act by the National Society. 

Nor need we dilate on the vaunted concession to Nonconformists to 
build their own schools and plant them upon the rates, the Act 
encouraging the esteblishment of small schools, with a minimum of 30 
scholars each, side by side with schools already in possession of the 
ground. This serves its purpose as a concession on paper; it is 
nothing more. Apart from the educational objection that small 
schools are relatively very expensive and must be inefficient because 
the staff is too small to teach all the standards contemporaneously, the 
boasted gift to Nonconformists is a Sépor ddwpov. To argue fór 
it is tọ reason 1# vacuo. A statesman cannot legislate as if he were in 
another world; he must take cognisance of facts as they are in this 
‘one. Nonconformists do not wish to have their children separated 
from the children of their fellow-citizens, and it is useless to tell them 
that they may take steps to attain the undesirable consummation. 
They, or most of them, object on principle to this divisive denomina- 
tionalism in the region of an education which ought to be unifying. 
Neither do they feel justified in putting their doctrines upon the rates. 
Consequently, it would be impossible even if it were not improper for 
- them to raise the money required for the purpose. They may, of 
course, be superciliously told, “If that is your principle you must suffer 
“for it” The pertinence of this reply depends on the principle. If 
Nonconformists were asking anything for themselves which they were 
not asking for others, it‘would be a different matter. But all they 
desire is “schools for all,” under the management of al. As a matter 
of fact, they suffer quite enough for their principle already ; and this 
makes the jibe, “Build your own schools,” all the more cynical and 
unjust. While the Church of England is set up in every parish with 
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national ‘funds, the Nonconformists have to pay directly out of their 
own pockets for the building of their places of worship, the salaries of 
their ministers, the erection and maintenance of their Sunday-schools— 
a maimtenance which, for the Church of England, has hitherto come 
mostly out of the school grants (often in large proportion eamed by 
the compulsory attendance of Nonconformist children), and will hence- 
forth, as to the rest of it, come out of the rates’ All this outlay has 
to be provided by men who, with few exceptions (and those not in the 
rural districts, where the difficulty chiefly arises), are the reverse of 
well-to-do. This is a heavy handicap in view of “building their own 
“schools,” while the Church starts with a heavy advantage. And 
nothing is fair which is not fair from the start. 

A word may be said here on the idea of many Churchmen that the 
Board (or provided) schools were a “gift to Nonconformists,” and that 
in these schools “Nonconformist religion” is taught, an injustice which 
(says the Bishop of St. Asaph) “Churchmen have borne patiently for 
“thirty-three years.” The idea, from first to last, is baseless: The 
schools were not given to Nonconformists, they were givén by the 
citizens to themselves as schools for all, to be supported by all, and 
managed by al. It followed reasonably that where religious instruc- 
tion was provided, it should be limited to that which was common, if 
not to all, at least tothe greatest number. To call this “Nonconformist 
“religion ” ig to use a catch phrase which, like most catch phrases, is 
misleading. It would be more correct to say that the schools have 
taught a religion which does not insult or unchurch either Voluntary- 
ism or Establishmentarianism. The Cowper-Temple clause, however 
inefficient in detail, established a public opinion among Board School 
teachers and managers in favour of practical respect for religious 
differences. For the most part, under this clause, the children in 
Board Schools have not been taught the exclusive right of the Church 
of England or of the Church of Rome to be called a church; but 
neither have they been taught the rightful position of churches outside 
these. The supreme authority of the State Church has been ignored ; 
but the authority of conscience imposing dissent from that Church has 
been ignored also. The “Catholic” interpretation of the sacraments 
has been left to other tonguesjand times and places, as also the Catholic 
tenets of episcopal ordination and the infenor position of the laity; 
but sa have the Baptist doctrine of anti-pedo-baptism,; the Quaker 
condemnation of material ordinances, the Plymouth Brethren censure 
of a “man-made ministry,” and the Congregational principle of a 
spiritual democracy. It is fatuous to complain that Churchmen, in 
contributing their quota of the rates to schools in whose management 
they have their full share along with their fellow ratepayers, and in 
which all can be taught without insult or sense of inequality, have 
suffered “injustice”: all that they have “suffered” is the inability to 
teach at the public expense their particular and exclusive catechisms 
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aia formularies in scthols which all ceca combine to er and 
maintain. The comience that demands this private status in a | 
public school is the conscience not of the freeman but of the tyrant, 
not of the constitutional partner in common rights, but of the 
individualistic self-asserting appropriator. The conscience that 
translates negative “toleration” into a positive pecuniary provision 
from the public purse, enabling it to. preach against large sections of 
the public, is a conscience that needs to be taught what conscience 
and toleration mean. St, Paul’s “weaker brethren” might as justly 
have demanded a general church offertory to pay the expense of a 
mission denouncing the heathenism of eating meat bought, without 
questioning, in the shambles. And, after all, in practice, what injustice 
has there been to worry about? As the editor of the Pilot has 
admitted, “undenominationalism finds favour with the mass of the 
-“English laity ” ;, the School Boards have usually contained a Church 
majority; the great bulk of the Board School ‘teachers have been 
furnished by the Church and its training colleges; and the late 
Archbishop of Canterkury, summing up the situation in his last 
visitation address, _ expressly acknowledged that the “Church had 
“suffered no great injustice in the matter.” . 

But where it is commonly imagined that the Church hag: made the 
most conspicuous’ concession and conferred upon the public the 
most valuable gift is in “handing over her school buildings to the 
“State.” There never was a greater delusion: First, the school 
buildings are mostly not hers: secondly, they are not handed over. 
` The buildings, I say, are mostly not hers. The great majority of them 
are held under a specific trust for educational purposes, and, if the 
buildings were sold or let, the money would have to be expended in 
accordance with the terms of the trust Were it not'so there would - 
be no need for subsection 3 of clause L in the Bishop of St Asaph’s 
Bill (of which more presently) empowering the managers to do what 
they like with the money, subject to the approval of the Board of 
Education, The old Education Department recognised the facts of 
the situation when, before sanctioning a building grant, it always 
ascertained that the land and building were being put im trust for 
the education of the poor and for no other purpose. The buildings 
are not the property of the Church, the managers or the clergy: 
they are already public: they belong to the trustees as representing 
the poor of the parish In most cases the fund for erecting them or- 
enlarging them (so far as it was not a State grant) was collected from 
the public, without discrimination, most frequently on the ground of 
. avoiding a School Board and its inevitabJe rate; and this fund was 
' offen supplemented by a grant direct from the Exchequer. The 
school buildmgs are much m the same position as an infirmary where 
religious services are conducted by a Church of England chaplain. 
Under the Education Act it is not the building that is handed over 
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but only the use of it for certain parts of rf day and week. The 
building is retained for all Church purposes as before. And the partial. 
use is paid for, and handsomely paid for, by the new arrangement by 
which the State rebeves the Church managers of all financial 
responsibility for the maintenance of secular, education (and, for the 
matter of that, of religious education also), while the buildings 
themselves remain in the old hands as the work rooms of the teachers 
whom the managers alone appoint and dismiss (but do not pay for), 
as the Aaditat of the’ “atmosphere” which the Church continues to 
provide and control, and for any use which the Church may make 
of them outside the hours which, limited by the Act, may be occupied 
by the education authority; for Sunday Schools, for example, and 
for parish meetings of all kinds. And he is a sanguine County 
Councillor who dreams that it will be practicable to distinguish the 

“wear and tear” repairs involved by the secular and ecclesiastical 
uses respectively. With rare exceptions they will all come out of the 
public pocket. 

With, the boasted concession of the buildings there falls to the 
ground also the estimate (or rather estimates, wide apart as east and 
west) of the pecuniary value made over to the nation. There is no 
value made over; at the most there is only a loan of the buildings 
for certain hours in the week, more than counterbalanced by the relief 
from responsibility and the retention of authority. By some of these 
estimates of the value of the buildings the public is both blinded and 
blackmailed. They are “beyond all hooting.” But there is a method 
in the madness of them. They have the desired effect of terrifying 
the public from deserting the inefficient buildings which have made 
the so-called voluntary schools a by-word for insufficient accommo- 
dation, ventilation and sanitation, and providing adequate and 
wholesome buildings for itself. They vary from Su Francis Powell’s 
estimate of £15,000,000 to irresponsible calculations of £120,000,000 
and sums even more outrageous. Mr. Balfour’s estimate as given 
in the House of Commons and contained in a starred (that is, a 
revised) report of ‘his speech, was £26,000,00Q, at which sum he 
characteristically arrived by the multiplication of £7 by 3,000,000 
children in the Voluntary Schools) (Possibly he somehow intended 
the 426,000,000 to include a higher average of cost per head for 
the London children, whom he had at first omitted) But even 
the 421,000,000 is far above the mark. It should at once be 
reduced to something like 417,500,000 by the consideration 
that accommodation is gauged not by the total register 
but by average attendance. It should be further reduced by the 
subtraction of the non-Anglican Schools; we then have £14,000,000. 
This should be compared, however, with the calculations of the 
National Society which in 1902 only claimed 414,678,328 for al 
voluntary expenditure on building Church Schools from 1811 to 1902. 
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It is obvious that most of the value réceived for money spent between 
1811 and 1870 has long since disappeared; and.that accounts for 
£6,270,000. The remaining buildings, then, of Anglican origin fit 
to--be taken over do not represent more than an expenditure of 
£8,000,000. But we can reduce the figure further still This is 
, original building and site value, not present commercial value. If 
the buildings were to be bought out and ‘out, present commercial ` 
value alone should be the basis of the purchase. But to buy at full 
value would be absurd; better use the money to erect buildings up 
to date and planned to order.’ If the buildings, on the other ‘hand, 
were to be rented, then, in all fairness to the public, the other tenancy 
must be taken into account. A public tenancy of 5 hours a day for 
5 days’a week works out at about one-seventh: the public would be 
extravagantly liberal if it paid half. Thus the basis for rental 
calculation would not be even the 48,000,000 at which we last arrived: 
it would be 4,000,000. But, for buildings held in trust, a rent 
calculated on the basis of £4,000,000 would be vastly in excess of ` 
propriety. The present rule of the Board of Education limits the rent 
payable for a building held in trust to a nominal five shillings ; and the 
11,711 Anglican schools at five shillings per school would yield the 
Church 42,928 per annum. Apart altogether, however, from any 
official regulation, it stands to common sense that a rent calculated on 
the basis of 44,000,000 would be a huge gratuity, considering that the 
buildings are for the purpose of an education for the great bulk of 
which the public now takes upon itself the responsibility and the, 
expenditure, while leaving the foundation managers (who are in a 
crushing and permdnent majority) the appointment of the teacher and 
the regulation of the atmosphere, and, therefore, the fulfilment of the 
primary object of the foundation—the Church propaganda, p/us the . 
compulsion which puts the propaganda on horseback, and the practical 
monopoly. in the rural districts which helps it to ride whither it will 
The constitutional inability of the Established Church party to 
‘appreciate what is due to the non-established churches and to recognise 
the ordinary rights of citizenship is displayed in the Bill recently 
introduced into the House of Lords by the Bishop of St Asaph, and 


. in the misapprehension. which conceives it to be a compromise. A 


compromise is a case of “give and take”; but this Bill, when closely ` 
scanned is seen to be all “take” and no agiye” It is another Kafir 
bargain, everything for nothing. Its professed intention is to facilitate 
the transfer of Voluntary Schools to local authorities, but on certain 
conditions ; , and these conditions will not bear examination. The first 
condition takes away the option of local authorities to have or not to 


- have religious instruction in the provided schools and compels 


undenominationalism everywhere. The second involves a denomi- . 
national right of entry, in school hours, into the schools transferred, 


_ The third extends, for the first time, this right of entry in schoo! hours 
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into the council schools. It will admit the clergyman where he was 
not admitted before, or (if the schoolmaster be employable by the 
denomination) will give room for a test, informal but effective, where 
there was no test before; the children will be divided, in creed lists, 
where they were not divided before; and Church and social pressure 
will find a place where it had no place before. Fora long while back 
the Church party have sought this opportunity of gaining a footing in 
the people’s schools. ‘It is a fresh illustration of the policy of grab. 
Another tondition provides that school-houses built by public 


subsctiption, sometimes supplemented by public grant, and strictly - 


speaking, the property of the parish, may be sold for a considerable 
sum or let for a high rent, and that this sum or rent may be used by 
the managers, or by the diocesan association, for any purpose they 
please, under the sanction of the Board of Education. It is not 
likely that if the Church authorities desired to use the money for the 
erection of small sectarian schools side by side with council schools, 
the Board of Education would stand in the way; and there are many 
other Church purposes for which permission would almost certainly 
be granted. But the last condition is the most significant of all The 
transfer of any denominational school to the local authority is allowed 
to remain under a section of the Education Act which, treating the 
school as a new school, compels three months’ notice and allows the 
public to object to the transfer; the re-transfer, on the other hand, of 
such a school from the local authority to the denomination onginally 
holding it, is freed from all that difficulty. This suggests that one main 
object of the Bill is to make transfers temporary and to facilitate 
re-transfers. So that the school buildings may be thoroughly repaired 
and adapted to their purpose at the public expense and then (provided 
a loan be avoided) re-transferred, without repayment, in first rate 
_ order, to the denomination which was unable or unwilling properly to 
maintain them. 

Such a Bill is not a modification of the Act of 1902 but a completion 
of it, and in its working would hand over to the dominant Church the 
few “fragments that remain.” And this is called a compromise. It 
is one of the many signs that the Editor of the Pilot touched the 
point when he wrote “We should like to see more traces among 
“Churchmen of an honest desire to negotiate.” Hitherto, for the 
most part, even well-meaning Churchmen have suffered this honest 
desire, where it exists, to be overlaid and smothered by a hardened 
incapacity to understand and recognise the nights of those who differ 
from them and yet are citizens like themselves, 


JOHN MASSE. 


THE REVELATION OF THE EAST. 


L THE WESTWARD DRIFT. 


LL observers of the war between Japan and Russia are aware 
thàt there is present in the conflict, in an unusual proportion, 
_ that element which we vaguely term the unprecedented. For the first — 
time in history an Eastern nation has challenged the arms of a great » 
Western Power. For the first time in history an Oriental people 
comes forward as a great naval Power; forthe first time, also, as the 
ally of a great Western nation, that nation no other than the chief 
naval Power of the world. : 

These things lie upon the surface of the new situation, and are 
seen by everyone; but there is an aspect of them which’ is more 
profound than any other, an aspect in which they may be seen as parts 
of a‘movement which rises in the farthest past of the world’s history 
and reaches into its farthest future. We witness, to-day, facts of the 
utmost significance on the stage of the world, and the centre of their 
significance is that they are seen in the farthest East. 

It is a commonplace of history that the affairs of humanity have 
` moved from East to West. A movement of progress from the East, 
Westwards: that expresses in a single phrase the whole course of the 
world in so far as it is known to us Human history, so far as we can 
trace it, had its dawn in Western Asia. It begins to have an ancestral 
interest for us in the valley of the Euphrates. Babylon toucHĦed that 
Semitic race which has given to the world its greatest religious litera- 
‘ture, and which, becoming the source of Christianity, has moulded 
modern civilisation. Behind the more Western Asia there has lain 
stagnant a huge eddy of the waters of human life. All through 
| historic times it has lain deep, unmoved, unchanged, apart from any 
trace of the restless progress which beginning on its hither side has 
gone Westwards in a strange, resistless course. l ‘ 

From Asia as its source, modern, progress has slowly drifted as if 


* 
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with the force of a wave of cosmic influence. It is as if the Eastward 
wheeling of the world in space made the draught of a cosmic wind 
from East to West, a wind that drives the affairs of men to Westward, 
catching up those elements that make for advance, and leaving them 
‘age after age to operate always at a point removed farther from the 
Eastern source. 

From Phoenicia to Greece (to state the matter narrowly and 
conventionally) came the wave of cosmic influence, bringing the light 
of letters and the beginning of culture in the Western sense. From 
Greece to Italy it spread, from Rome to Western Europe, including 
the Northern Isles of Bntain. Then after a long pause it crossed the 
Atlantic to the great continent of the West The steps from 
Phoenicia to Greece and from Greece to Rome were small and easy 
compared with those two later ones in which, first, Roman influence 
created the modern world ; and, secondly, Europe claimed and colonised 
America ; and it is a noteworthy feature of the later steps of human 
progress that, seen in the light of history, they were accomplished 
without appreciable resistance ; each found the new Western area, as 
it were, waiting to be possessed, unoccupied by any forces or factors 
df human life capable of hindering the arrival and prevalence of the 
new impulse from the East. 


IL THE COMPLETED CIRCLE. 


At present there are two great phenomena of the progress of the 
„world. First, from the central focus of the European Continent 
progress is spreading out, not Westwards, but to North and South. 
This proves that while the cosmic wave of human history has passed 
Europe in its Westward course, Europe is not left stagnant or dead, 
but still has life and a mission to perform in the present age and stage 
of world affairs. The Russian Empire, still no more than superficially 
civilised in the modern sense, has long shown signs of awakening in 
a very remarkable way, a way deserving of close attention m this time 
of its contact with the Far East. Still more noteworthy is the opening 
up of the dark Continent of Africa in the South. The marvel 
of the later 19th century was the change in Africa, which has been 
fringed with European settlements, each controlling a hinterland of 
vast eXtent. In South Africa, Britain is presently engaged in settling 
an Empire as large as Western Europe, while perhaps the most amazing 
task a nation ever undertook is that which Britain is quietly, smoothly 
and successfully pursuing in Egypt and the Nile Valley above it. 

The present pre-occupation of our adventurous spirits with the 
North and South Poles quaintly exhibits the deep sense of Europe that 
it is cut off from the Westward move of the world; it is a day of 
gathering up the fragments of the globe that nothing be lost. On the 
other hand, the Cape to Caira Railway is an immense exhibition of 
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cosmic energy finding outlet in the North and South direction, while 
the main stream of world-movement has disappeared round the curve 
of the globe, going Westwards. This activity in the North and South 
direction is the first great phenomenen of contemporary progress. 

Secondly, we are face to face with the startling fact that fhe West- 
ward progress of modern enlightenment now stands in a sæcular crisis 
unprecedented i in history, The cosmic wind has moved the affairs of 
men in an advance that has now completed the circle of the globe. 
History has travelled reund the world. It is already a good while sincè 
we saw the first ripples of an advancing tide agitating the Far East. 
We now see a wave assailing the Asian shore of the Pacific with a force 
no less than tremendous. 

The Chino-Japanese War of eight years ago marked that the 
wave had not only reached the Island Empire of the East, but 
- already was gathering strength to pass beyond it. It was a surprise 

to the whole world to find that Japan must be reckoned among the 
“Great Powers” of the modem world. Evidently a great future 
of influence awaits Japan in relation to China, and the striking point 
in this connection is that modern civilisation promises to reach Eastern 
Asia not by a backward movement from Europe which joins it 
geographically, but from its East, across the two great oceans, Atlantic 
and Pacific, and across America’s wide stretch of land. First America 
and then Japan lie between Britain and direct influence upon the 
problems of the future in the Far East. In this regard we are held 
ina constraint which compels obedience to a cosmic law. 

There is abundant evidence that the Westward progress of human 
affairs maintains, in its latest phase, an uninterrupted symmetry and 
correspondence with the past. The United States Government 
undertook its first great interference with outside politics in the Chino- 
Japanese affair of 1896; and it was noticeable-that Japan seemed to 
feel nearer to the United States politically than to any European 
Power, not excluding Britain; and she leant upon the American 

_ Minister at Tokio as an intermediary in a way that was highly 
significant. i 
_' Further, since that great affair, we have seen another and even more 
important action on the part of America in relation to the East—viz, 
the occupation of the Philippine Islands. That occupation was plainly 
unpremeditated by the United States. An utter surprise to all the 
world, it was most of all a surprise to the chief actor. In this great 


`. one among the final Eastward steps of the progress of the world, 


America seemed a nation seized by a great destiny above herself and 

even contrary to her own will; and her place in the Archipelago of the 

Far East cannot fail to have momentous consequences when the vast 

sleeping forces of China are awake and active after their age-long 

stagnation, and the World-Powers adjust themselves in the new 
. conditions of the age that is in the process of its birth. 


ri 
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HIL TE RISING SUN. 


In viewing the situation of the world in its present crisis, it is 
important for the observer to realise that Japan is not only an Eastern 
people, but the nation of the Farthest East. The Pacific Ocean is the 
frontier of West and East. No one fails to apprehend the fact that 
the Japanese are genuine Easterns ; but further, they are Easterns to all 
other nations of the East. Viewing the world’s progress as the 
movement of a Westward-going wave, the rise of Japan marks the 
dawn of a new day of history, and this is only the second day of 
humanity as measured by history, for all past history is the record of 
the one great circuit of the world which has now been accomplished by 
the wave of progress in its crossing the Pacificto Japan. The symbol 
of the Rising. Sun, which is the national emblem of Japan, is a true 
one; her entry among the World-Powers is the first act of the morning 
watch of a new day in which the affairs of men, carried forward by the 
cosmic wind, must again circle the world from East to West. 

The phenomena of the awakening of Japan are sufficiently familiar, 
in outline at least, even to superficial observers. The rapidity with 
which an effete civilisation has been replaced by the most modern 
phases of thought and activity makes a unique romance in the story 
of the nations. We have witnessed the birth of a nation in a day. 
Within the space of a single generation the most backward of peoples 
has become the most forward. This event has turned the face of 
Europe round. After centuries of looking to the West as the place 
of the new world and of novelties in human policy and progress, our 
eyes are once more turned Eastward. Instead of following the 
retreating wave that came to us and passed us, we now see the stirring 
of a new flood just beginning to break on the Eastern Asiatic shore. 
There are about to be stirred depths of stagnation.that have known 
no movement since before the dawn of history. Vast arcana of 
character and learning and belief are about to be opened and to give 
up to active use the material that has been forming through long ages, 
even as the deposit at the bottom of an ocean has formed the rocks of 
future ages in the muffled silence and dark pressure of waters too deep 
to be moved by any surface storm. 


IV. THE ESSENTIAL NOVELTY. 


It is sometimes said that Japan presents the spectacle of an Oriental 
barbarism veneered with Occidental civilisation, the suggestion being 
that no genuine creative, formative process has taken place, but only 
a superficial change of aspect. This expresses the perplexity of 
Western observers without contributing really to the solution of the 
problem. History affords no parallel to Japan’s recent development, 
the novelty is without precedent. -This is one important evidence of 
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the new day whose ohne Sun dazzles and perplexes our unaccustomed , 
sight | 


It becomes us to rani What is the precise nature of the novelty that = i 


is displayed by Japan in the crisis in which she is playing a central 
part? In order'to see the startling nature of this novelty we have 
only to recall what has hitherto, within modern times, been the effect 
of the contact of the wave of progress with an effete civilisation or a 


. robust barbarism. The effete civilisation has disappeared, as in the 


f 


case of the Inca Indians; the robust barbarism has been resistlessly 
pressed towards extinction, as in the case of the North American 
Indians. In its circuit of the world now completed, the wave of 
progress has effected its work by the submergence of what it met with 
in its course. Each great advance has been marked by a cataclysm. 
The Mosaic principle of extermination has prevailed. At one time | 
the invaded race has perished; at another its institutions and spirit 
have gone, while the racial flesh and bone have survived to give a new 
Body to the spirit of a new age. Thus it was when the wild 
Northerners became Roman in the act of sacking Rame. 

But the distinctive feature of the situation which has been created ' 
by the arrival of the wave of progress at Japan, is the reversal of 
historical precedent and experience. This time, and for.the first time, 
a race has met the wave not to its submersion, but for tts emergence. 
Instead of a nation doomed to extinction, as night is banished by 
day, in Japan we see all the elements that promise the persistence 
intact at once of the race and all its distinctive characteristics. At 
its entry on a new world-circuit, the wave of progress has for the first 
time met racial characteristics whose buoyancy fits them to swim and 
tide instead of sinking. It is evident that the Japanese will be 
Japanese when the present processes and events have found their 
completion; that during age-long outward stagnation qualities of 
racial character have been inwardly produced which are fit to survive 
the shock of contact with novelty and progress, fit also to contribute 
as well as to receive in a new distribution of mental and moral wealth 
among the nations, and to be an effective factor in a new adjustment 
of national characters and functions and relations. 


i V. DETACHMENT AND MOBILITY. 

In looking at the Japan of to-day it is easy to see what słĦe has 
borrowed or rather absorbed from the civilisation of that West which 
has become her East; but-it may be early for us to try to determine 
what is to be the nature of her distinctive character and quality, of the 
idiosyncracy which she is ‘destined to contribute to the common stock 
of the peoples in the new age that is marked by her advent among the 
great world Powers. 


- The singular mobility of the ordinary Japanese citizen has long 
been remarked He is free from impedimenta in a way that his 
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Western brother may envy or pity according to the habits of his mind 
and life. His wants are simple and easily supplied. His belongings 
can be packed in a bundle and carried on his back; so he is removable 
easily and without detriment or shock. His domestic habitation has 
a character suitable to his personal belongings. It is not deeply 
founded, massive, costly; to leave it is not to be wrenched from an 
outward self and to abandon a considerable possession. 

This feature of the Japanese, a distinctively Eastern trait, is so 
alien to our Western fixity that it is naturally viewed with suspicion, 
as uncivilised, belonging to a rudimentary social stage. But it may 
be very much the opposite. The mobility of the individual may well 
be one of the notes of the future of our race. The tendency of the 
Western man to put his money into at least a cottage and fill it with 
permanent furnishings, gives to him something of the fixity of a 
vegetative life. He has roots in the soil and is tied to the place 
where his fortune is planted. His animal mobility is impaired, his 
freedom curtailed, the sphere of his effectiveness is limited Away 
from his homestead he is not himself. 

The doctrine of the Sermon on the Mount regarding possessions is 
folly to the Western man. He cannot.be an Apostle because he must 
have two coats) He will be rich, and can hardly enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. In the nation of the Rising Sum we see a 
people who have the instinct of the Gospel teaching regarding 
possessions, which is an Eastern doctrine. The language of this 
instinct is that “a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
“things which he possesseth.” The fundamental failure of Western 
Christianity is its failure to really believe and actually live according 
to that Christian doctrine of possessions which remains an Eastern 
ideal, inoperative, unrealised. It may well be that the eye of the 
future will look back upon our present civilisation as the vegetative 
stage of social development, in which men insisted on having roots 
and a deep hold upon the soil 

It is those of our own race who have freed themselves in some 
measure from this rooting tendency who have made the British 
Empire, for our ability to colonise is the capacity for being successfully 
transplanted. But even this is only a distant approximation to a real 
independence of possessions; and this independence may be a lesson 
whickf the Far East has yet to teach the world. The mobile animal is 
far advanced beyond the stable vegetable, and the man of the future 
may be a man excelling in mobility somewhat as the roaming animal 
excels the rooted, stationary plant 

The apparatus of modern civilisation is constantly giving us the 
means of increased mobility; what is needed is a psychological and 
ethical development to match these means and use them in a new 
sufficiency of self and detachment from material impedimenta The 
want of this is the obstacle to a practical realisation of the ideals of a 
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reasonable socialism. Our individualism is vegetable, and it may well 
be that a new day is before us, a day in which it shall be realised, not 
only in theory, but in practice, that “the life is more than meat, and 
“the body is more than raiment.” The clumsiness of our social life is 
occasioned by the grossness of our individual attachments. Our grasp 

“of moral ideals is hindered by our preoccupation with material interests. 
The means, materials, possibilities of a new freedom are all around us, ° 
but the answer to them is not yet found within us as an effective 
response. The insistence of the Christ: is in our ears, but it is 
disregarded. - 

The Japanese, and, as well, the Chinese, whom they have begun to 
influence so’ powerfully, have an instinctive capacity to receive and 
‘act upon the doctrine of detachment, which is prominent in the 
teaching of Christ, and in this direction may be seen their capacity _ 
both for moral development and for social mobility ; also, the promise 
of an effectiveness as social units such as is impossible to those who 
pursue ideals of material, stationary enrichment, a grasp of the soil. and 
a purely local life. 

The man of the future will avail himself of the modern means of 
transit and of verbal communication im a measure that we presently 
do not. Our vegetative life is out of harmony with these. We do 
not really live in the wealth of knowledge and the interchange of 
news. With all the elements of cosmopolitanism in our possession, 
we are yet provincial, Our personal interests, our local ties and gossip 
are too much to us) From these the citizen of the future must be 
detached. 

The capacity to move and prosper, i be effective and satisfied 
irrespective of locality and material environment, may well be an 
essential and a powerful factor in the nature of the future man. At 


- > present, in the West, mobility is a feature of the unproductive classes : 


the rich who spend the unearned increment, and the vagrant who 
preys parasitically on the industrious and substantial citizen. Before 
the intermediate classes, the sober, reliable working classes, become 
mobile, new instincts within must emergé, and new conditions without 
must be created. The possibility of these is hardly discernible in the 
West, but we see it in the East, and this is one element in the spectrum 
of the new light of the new day already dawning in the land o the 
Rising Sun. 


VL A NEW Conceiouentse: 


Mobility of the individual marks a differentiation of consciousness 
and habit profound in nature and significance. Of necessity, this 
significance largely concerns the relation of the individual to the whole 
of which he isa part. Mobility and its accompanying social effective- 
ness cannot fail to be closely related with a larger consciousness than 
personal consciousness. 
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Remarkable intensity of national consciousness is a feature of the 
new Japan too marked to escape the most superficial observation, and 
great enough to deserve immediate and attentive consideration. 

Individual mobility is gained at the price of a certain self-negation, 
a self-negation which could not be right unless met by a worthy 
compensation. He who loses his life in one relation must find it in 
another and a higher relation. It is consistent with this that the 
mobile Japanese apparently comes forward with the national instinct 
in a new phase of intensity and effectiveness. It is this that has made 
possible those astonishing displays of military discipline and personal 
devotion which have awakened the admiration of the world in the 
course of the present war with Russia) Again and again it has been 
shown that the Japanese soldier or sailor is careless of his personal 
survival while he takes part in the accomplishment of a national aim. 

This self-sacrifice is a new thing on the scale on which it is now 
exhibited. It appeared, so to say, sporadically, when the Crusader 
pranced into Palestine and threw himself on the Turk, calling on his 
fair lady to accept his heroic sacrifice. Often, too, our own soldiers 
have espoused forlorn hopes that have accidentally arisen, and 
displayed a daring not to be outdone. But the systematic use of 
absolute self-sacrifice is foreign to the spirit of modern Western 
warfare. The chance of survival has always been an essential factor 
in sending men to accomplish what has been regarded'‘as a legitimate 
operation in warfare. The sending of men to sink themselves and 
their ships in the fairway of Port Arthur Harbour, the storming of 
the heights of Nanshan, show that the naval and military commanders 
of the Japanese are able to reckon on the presence in their men of a 
national instinct of a kind we are hardly able to appreciate in its full 
significance. The cheers of the men who sank those fire-ships were 
the voice of a nation, the cry of the individual unit, effective, and 
because effective rejoicing in his death. The advance on the Russian 
emplacements at Kinchau was the self-immolation of the unit 
accomplishing in self-disregard an end beyond himself, The 
significance of these things is not exhausted when they are referred to 
military discipline. They are the fruits of discipline; but more, they 
are the expression of a national consciousness of unprecedented 
intensity. Without this they had been impossible. This conscious- 
ness has made that discipline which is the link between the mind of 
the nation and its aim. In the operations of the Japanese Navy and 
Army we see discipline; but we see it using an implement of 
unrivalled quality and achieving ends of incommensurable magnitude. 

Those who are observing Japan from within, at the present time, are 
aware that the same spirit of self-negation is found in those who are 
sending their sons and brothers to the seat of war. The sense of 
personal relationship is sunk in that of national unity. The fear of 
personal loss is overborne by the hope of public advantage. The 
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wish ig not for the return of a loved one, but for the accomplishment of 
his mission whether in life or death This heroism is old, but it is 
seen in a new phase and on a magnificent scale. Its mere presence in 
the youngest of the modern nations is significant, but it becomes of an 
extraordinary importance when it is found not as a mere sentiment but 
ag a powerful factor relied upon and used by a military organisation of 
unsurpassed efficiency. We may believe that the chief note of the 
New Day is this of the nation of the Rising Sun; the intensification 
of national consciousness to the absorption of private interest; the 
effective control of individualism by a heightened patriotism. The 
rudiments of this new consciousness of the citizen have been present 
throughout all past history; its completion and efficiency must be a 
dominant factor in the age now seen in its beginning. 


VIL “THE SON OF MAN? 

The history of the world during the past 1900 years has proved that 
human progress is inseparable from the principles and the power which 
are found in the religion of Christ. The Christian believer can look 
for no new day for the world which is not a “Day of the Lord” 
Already we discern the beginnings of a new detachment’ from 
possessions ; and it is allowable to hope that this may prove to have a 
true relation to that doctrine, of detachment which occupies so 
conspicuous a place in the teaching of Christ To the deadly 
entanglement of faith and detriment of conduct this doctrine has been 
conspicuously neglected by the Christian Church, The advancement - 
of men as moral and. spiritual beings must come largely by the 
correction of their relations with material things. 

Similarly a true relation may be found between the phenomenon of 
intensified national consciousness'and the teaching of Jesus Christ 

The eschatology of the Gospels is involved in much difficulty and 
even confusion; but a leading note in it is the place that-is given to a 
future appeal of The Son of Man to the Nations. When we are 
shown a picture of Judgment, it is not the individual man but the 
` nation of men that is the unit. During all the Christian era, two 
processes have been in progress: First, the joining of individual men 
in spiritual union with Christ, and in a brotherhood whose law in the 
perfected future shall be that of the Sermon on the Mount Secondly, 
the joining of the nations into a new union of humanity. Christ came 
long ago, and still by His Spirit comes to individual men. He will 
come again to that higher unity which we call the social organism, 
which is the human unit of the future. 

_ In the New Day of the world there must be a perfecting of national 
consciousness and unity which shall make the nations to be new 
individualities, and that in a new and-real sense., This is the condition 
of that “second advent ” and that theocracy which are clearly foretold - 
‘in the visions of the New Testament. Amid much symbolism and > 
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many accidental elements we cannot fail to discern in them a 
programme of true human progress, leading up to a consummation in 
which individuahsm is transcended by the emergence of new social 
principles and the creation of new social conditions. 

It has fallen out of fashion for Christian persons to look in the New 
Testament for light upon the future of the world, and considenng the 
extravagances of eschatological speculation a generation ago that is 
not unnatural. But it may now be time to remember that on the same 
pages with the moral and spiritual doctrines which have moulded what 
is highest in the modem world, there are glimpses of a foresight of 
the working of these principles to the end of their achievement of a 
full control of human affairs, and to the attainment of a consummation 
in which man with man, and nation with nation, and man with God 
emerge in the new relations of a new world and day. 


VIIL New BIRTH FROM THE EAST. 

Modern civilisation and progress are essentially Christian civilisation 
and Christian progress; for true culture and sound progress cannot 
be divorced from the faith of Chnst and the work of His Spirit. 
Imperfectly though these have been apprehended, they have moulded 
the modern world. When we witness the immense new effectiveness 
of Japanese influence upon China; when we note the preponderant 
influence of American diplomacy and American Missions in Japan, 
it is, perhaps, not too early to say that the effective modern arrival 
of Christian truth at the place of its parentage which has denied 
it shall be not directly from the West, which has adopted the outcast 
of the East, but from that Farther East which is already become 
a new West, even as the West is always becoming a new, wise East 
to the farther West beyond. ~ 

One of the most profoundly significant phenomena of history is 
the impotence of the West to exert directly a real and vital influence 
upon the East. The attempt may now be seen to be in violence to 
a mysterious cosmic law; and the depression of our reluctance to 
admit this failure may be alleviated, even dispelled, when we see 
the possibility and actuality of new birth and new life from the East 
itself. We have failed to turn back the sun-dial of the ages, and are 
called upon to wait the progress and witness the achievements of 
the mew day of the East in which the breath of progress shall once 
More pass over it asa wind of cosmic influence and advance, moving 
‘Westward with an irresistible effect. 

No spectacle could be more remarkable than the present stirring 
of the depths of Asia by the hands both of East and West, but 
chiefly of the East. When China shall fully share the influence that 
has already waked Japan; when Tibet and Persia are penetrated 
from the East; then the influence of modern progress. (which is 
Christian progress) that went forth from its Synan cradle 1900 years 
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ago, shall have returned to its source after encircling all the world. 
Surely no event could more fitly mark an epoch than this event 
Little more than two years ago [January, 1902] the Marquis Ito, 
ex-Premier of Japan, speaking at the Mansion House, said that: 
“In his opinion the focus of international competition was moving 
© “steadily towards the Pacific Ocean, and... the Japanese were 
“destined to play an ever increasing part in the development of that 
“portion of the globe.” These words, so full of prescience, have 
lately gathered meaning for all “observers of the East; they are in 
process of an abundant verification. It is to the East that we must 
look for the tokens of the advent of a new age; and already these 
are, not lacking. The meeting of the Russian Eastward movement 
by Japan ‘has all the aspect of a- large destiny; and the synchronism 
with this of the British advance in Tibet is not an accident, either 
of politics or of destiny. Meanwhile and for many days the chief 
interest of the cosmic drama of the nations must centre on the shores 
- of thé Pacific, where Japan with strength and dignity is making, 
establishing and exhibiting her position as a nation, and asserting 
parity, if no more, in presence of Western peoples. 


1D.¢ “As THE LIGHTNING COMETH OUT OF THE EAST.” 


It may be argued against the view of the Farthest West as the ' 
new East and the source of the racial light of the future, that there 
are evident elements of inferiority in comparison with our more 
settled Western Europe. The explanation of this apparent 
contradiction may be expressed in terms of that analogy which sees 
progress as an advancing wave of influence. The coming of a wave 
of water upon dry earth is not without agitation and froth within 
itself; and it stirs up the surface of the ground in mud. -Where 
there is a great activity of newly-arrived forces there is apt to be a 
lack of depth-and dignity, of quiet and security. The place of most 
advantage—moral or material—is not where newly-come waters chafe 
each other and chafe the land they conquer; it is behind that, where 
the waters have been for some time. The beginnmgs of progress, 
while full of wonder, may be not without elements of superficiality. 
Where brand-new applications of science abound, the foundations of 
wisdom and sound practice may not yet be deeply settled. In 
Western Europe new privileges and other innovations are not easily 
added to old institutions; but added they are, and the resulting whole 
is very stable. But the wave will still go Westwards, and those parts 
which presently show too much moral and mental froth will one day 
be deeply covered with the conquering flood, and send onward the 
foaming fringe to the stagnant Empires of Eastern and Middle Asia. 

One feature of the day of progress we now look back upon is 
apparently not destined to be reproduced in the new day in process 
of revelation in the East. In the dawn of history or before it, a lazy 
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corservatism let the day go West; and night has long been settled 
on the Far Eastern world. For ages it has slumbered in twilight 
at the least. It is abstractly conceivable that when the dawn of the 
slumbering East has risen to noon, we who now have noon or 
afternoon of the day of progress, might sink into comparative twilight 
or darkness. But one thing makes this unlikely or even impossible : 
the one-ness and smallness of the world in these days of rapid verbal 
communication and transit, 

The past century saw the new creation of the world, and the 
binding of ıt into one small, closely-knit whole is still proceeding. 
The closing days of the first year of the present century heard the 
most thrilling announcement of modern times: that electric signals 
had been transmitted across the Atlantic without intermediary wires. 
It shows how inured we are to the shocks of the marvellous that such 
an event should pass without apparently profoundly moving all 
intelhgent persons. It is hardly possible for us to conceive what this 
may mean for the future of the world; for those signals were the 
signals of a new age of knowledge and progress. 

The American trans-continental railways were for a while the most 
significant avenues of the world; still more wonderful is the 
Siberian railway, by which East and West are almost joined in one; 
and this greatest road in the world may in the future find its chief 
destiny, not in carrying the West into the East, but in bringing 
westwards a new-born East. And meanwhile the poles are being 
bent in to the equator. 

The world-circuit of progress now closing has occupied millenniums 
in its accomplishment. But the speed of advance in the future can 
hardly be measured by any experience of the past. The rate of 
speed has varied from less ‘to greater according to the available 
means of communication by word and by travel, and it'-is still 
increasmg. The leaps and bounds made by Japan within a generation 
may afford some inkling of the rate of change in national conditions 
and relations to be witnessed in the future. 

The rapidity of modern life was not thinkable a bare century ago. 
Our present life would have seemed a delirium then; and yet we 
are plainly not at the end of our advance. There is in progress a 
practical annihilation of distance which is really the chief factor in 
the changed relations of peoples. And the human control of Space 
which is already attained and in process of extension is inseparable 
from a corresponding inverse alteration in the value of Time. 

We are already able to arrive at some conception of the conditions 
of that consummation of human affairs which is termed in the Gospels, 
the Coming of the Son of Man, of which it is said: As the lightning 
cometh out of the East, and shineth even unto West, so shall 
it be. 

A. Morris STEWART. 
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.N the great quadrefnial game of American politics, the Party om 
preliminaries are always of “importance ;- and that has beer 
especially true this year. The last of these preliminaries was settled 
at St. Louis on Saturday, July oth, by the adoption of a platform and 
the naming of a Presidential candidate in the Convention of the 
Democratic Party. Through the month of August the partisan news- 
papers will skirmish; and there will be much quiet work done by the 
leaders in organising their forces and laying their plans. But the major 
activities of the campaign will not begin until September. Through 
that month and October there will be stirring times, ending in the 
final contest at the polls throughout the United States on Tuesday, 
November 8th. . 
| There was a time when intelligent Englishmen could afford to say 
frankly that they knew nothing and cared less about the men and the 
a issues involved in these periodic struggles for Party victory in the 
United States. Butin recent years the position of America has become 
so influential in world affairs that Englishmen have come to feel it 
necessary to know something of Parties and politics in the great 
Republic—just as they must follow Party movements in France and 
other European countries. It is not easy, however, to keep any run of 
the politics of another country unless one has adopted a theory about it, 
and iriterprets whatever may happen m the light of one’s own logical 
hypothesis. Theré has come about a total change in the discussion of 
American affairs by the British Press. Whereas in former gpys there ' 
was no subject in the world upon which the London newspapers were 
so densely ignorant and so absurdly inaccurate, they now antes 
American politics with an air of familiar knowledge and wi a 
considerable degree of correct understanding. It is probably inevit- 
able, however, that they should continue to interpret American 
situations with a logic of'their own making. f 
, The truth is that while for practical purposes the two great American 
political Parties are facts of amazing tenacity and solid significance, 
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they have less excuse to offer for themselves in point of theory or of 
political logic than the Parties existing to-day in any other constitu- 
tional country. So far as principles or sentiments are concerned, the 
American Parties are merely traditional They are not arrayed against 
one another this year by reason of any real and present differences of 
conviction, upon any question whatsoever of vital public policy. Yet 
they are not moribund, nor do they exhibit any marked symptoms of 
disintegration or realignment. The tendencies which afford a broad 
logical basis for the distinction in Great Britain between Conservatism 
and Liberalism are perfectly clear to the philosophical mind; and it 1s 
not unlikely that when viewed froma distance, as from New York or 
Washington, their bold contrast may at times be even more apparent 
than in England, where the details of particular measures rather than 
the general trend of affairs often hold public attention. But the 
# attempt that is sometimes made in England to find an analogy between 
Party divisions in the United States and those in Great Britain is 
altogether futile, for no such analogy exists. 

Nor do any deep-seated differences of principle or political tenet 
now separate the two great American Parties. They derive a certain 
momentum from history and tradition, and owe much of their vitality 
to exigencies of a sectional or a local character. The safer and truer 
view for the Englishman and the foreigner to take is that the American 
Parties are made up of two immense rival guilds or fraternities of 
politici each guild endeavouring for its own advantage to secure 
control of the Government offices and to handle the vast business of 
national, State, county, municipal, and minor administration. The 
American Parties are permanent organisations with very elaborate 
machinery, much of which is so recognised by the laws of the different 
States that the men who control this Party mechanism have a great 
advantage for political purposes over groups of men acting 
independently in politics. ' 

Naturally, when real questions of moment arise and public opinion 1s 
divided, there will usually be manifested a tendetcy on the part of the 
two political machines to espouse opposite sides. But in recent years, 
Party alignment relatively to questions of public concerm has been, 
upon the whole, an arbitrary affair. It is true enough that upon the 
questions of Protection and Free Trade the Republicans have in the 
main Protectionists, while the Democrats have been more 
hospitable"to the Free Trade doctrine. The Democrats of Pensyl- 
vania, however, were always Protectionists. When the Democratic 
Party came into full power and repealed the McKinley Tarif Act, its 
substitute, the Wilson-Gorman Bill, as actually passed, was itself a high 
Protection measure. It was not long until the country gave the 
Republican Party another mandate, and the present Dingley Tariff 
was enacted, under which the country has prospered and most interests 
have been highly contented. 
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Many thoughtful men in both Parties now consider that the Tariff 
question is no longer primarily one for the politicians, but that it must 
be dealt with henceforth by men of commercial experience and 
knowledge acting in accordance with the views of the business world. 
The old-fashioned, theoretical Free Traders have ceased their activities 
in the United States, and the fanatical Protectionists are far less in 
evidence than they were some years ago. Furthermore, sectionalism 
is less apparent in the discussion of commercial policy, for the reason 
that the upper Mississippi Valley, once exclusively agricultural, has 
now become the theatre of a widely-diversified manufacturing industry ; 
while the South—solidly Democratic for special reasons growing’ out of 
the results of the war and the existence of the race problem—is also in 
the midst of a marvellously rapid transition from a region of cotton 
planting and general farming to ore of textile industries and varied 
manufacturing. The American people are, above all, idealists, although ~ 
it has been hard for Europeans to fmd this out and believe it; and for 
a considerable period of years the Tariff question was, on both sides, 
treated as a moral and intellectual issue, and in these aspects it aroused 
far more intensity than as a practical business-man’s question. The 
United States has now, however, reached a position of relative 
industrial maturity; and it is the growing opinion among intelligent . 
business men that the country would do very well with high Tanff, 
_ moderate Tariff, low Tarif, or no Tariff at all, provided the policy 
adopted should not be subject to capncious change. 

Free Trade and Protection as creeds of rival schools of doctrinaires 
belong tothe past. The chief argument in favour of the present Tariff 
is that business has become adjusted toit. There is a floating kind of 
impression that the high Tariff has fostered the development of trusts 
and immense fortunes, but when a Bill af particulars is asked for, 
nobody is able to make out a conclusive case. Thus the leading men 
of the Steel Trust have been in the habit of saying that they could very 
cheerfully submit to a considerable cut in the iron and steel schedules 
of the Tariff, but that a reduction might be hard on their competitors. 

In' this year’s platform the Republicans take credit to themselves for 
economic policies that have brought prospemty to the country, declare 
that America is the foremost of Protectionist nations, and promise to 
revise particular Tariff schedules and enter into treaties of commercial 
reciprocity with other nations as may be found advantageous frem time 
to time. The Democratic platform adopted at St. Louis does indeed 
make a violent attack upon the Republican Tariff policy as one which 
has built up favoured industries and converted them into monopolies, 
to the end that these monopolies have in turn acquired control of the 
Party itself. But ‘after declaring that “we denounce Protection as a 
“robbery of the many to enrich the few,” the roaring grows mild when 
the practical clauses are reached. “We favour,” says the Democratic 
platform, “a revision and a gradual reduction of the Tariff by the 
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“friends of the masses and for the common weal, and not by the frends 
“of its abuses, tts distortions and its discriminations.” 

The present Dingley Tariff was enacted in 1897. The years that 
have elapsed have witnessed the largest growth in American industries 
and trade since the foundation of the Republic Many of the Tanff 
schedules could, with advantage, be revised, and the rates could safely 
be much reduced. The Democratic platform favours such revision, 
and the Republican platform, while not denying the need of revision, 
merely holds that-the task can best be performed by those who have 
been responsible for the country’s economic policy. The plain fact is 
that business men of all Parties’and of all sections of the country are 
thoroughly opposed to any radical opening of the Tariff question 
There is not a Chamber of Commerce or a Board of Trade or a 
business men’s organisation in any State or city of the Union that 
would favour a protracted Tariff fight in Congress.) Furthermore, the 
business interests of the country have pretty firmly made up their minds 
not to allow the Tariff question henceforth to be a Party football. 

There will be Tariff talk on the stump in September and October, 
but it will have very little practical bearing except to bring mto even 
clearer light, after the campaign is ended, the remarkable state of 
acquiescence throughout the entire country in the general features of 
the present mdustrial and trade situation. Undoubtedly, however, 
the more enlightened organs and spokesmen of the Republican as well 
as of the Democratic Party are decidedly of the opinion that the best 
way to keep the Tariff from coming again into controversy that would 
‘be harmful to the prosperity of the country, is to take up the revision 
of the schedules in the near future and to make further trial of 
McKinley's advice regarding reciprocity with neighbouring nations. 
It should also be remembered in England that Democratic victory 
this year could not result in a successful attack upon the Tariff, for the 
reason that the Senate will in any case for several years to come have 
a Republican majority and an even stronger Protectionist majonty. 
While, therefore, it must be admitted that the Democrats in this year’s 
campaign will in a general sense represent an attack upon the 
Protectionist system and the Republicans will represent defence of 
that system, it may be said conclusively that the Tariff issue will not 
be definitely joined, and that the results of the election will have no 
decisivé bearing upon that subject The country will remain 
Protectionist for years to come whether Roosevelt or Parker should win 
the day ; bur, although it might seem a paradoxical saying, it is probably 
true that a revision of the present schedules would be more likely to be 
accomplished under Roosevelt than under Parker. 

In 1896 the people of the United States afforded the remarkable 
spectacle of a great nation engaged in ardent study and passionate 
dispute over technical points in monetary science. There were literally 
hundreds of thousands of men arguing upon the quantity theory of 
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money, studying the history of metallic standards of value, and bravely 
talking every phase—metaphysical, historical and statistical, political 
and purely ecomomic—of the great subject of money. A variety of 
. circumstances had brought about a radical difference of opinion in the 
United States upon the question of the demonetisation of, silver. 
This division of opinion had not at first followed the line of cleavage 
between the two great parties; but circumstances gradually enabled 
the pro-silver sentiment to get control in the States of the West 
and South of the mechanism of the Democratic Party, and thus to 
dominate the national organisation in the Party’s convention of 1896. 
The Republican Party had contained its full share of silver men and 
had been for ‘years compromising with the silver sentiment and 
endeavouring to bring about free coinage through international 
agreement. 

In nominating Mr. McKinley in 1896, the Republicans had indeed 
intended to make the campaign on the Tariff issue. But the capture 
of the Democratic Convention a few days later by the free silver men, 
and the nomination of Mr. Bryan, compelled the Republicans to make 
their campaign one of opposition to the immediate opening of the 
American mints to the free coinage of silver at the ratio with gold of 
sixteen to one. From opposing a separate American coinage policy 
that would have driven gold out of circulation and put the United 
States on the basis of a depreciated silver dollar, the Republican Party 
. gradually gathered courage to take a positive stand in favour of the 
gold standard of the principal commercial countries of the world. 
Mr. McKinley’s election was assisted by the gold-standard Democrats 
and the large business interests of the country, especially those 
centering in Wall Street, which contributed so largely to the financial 
sinews of the political war that they came to look upon the victory 
_ag their own in a peculiar sense. 

The country was inclined to accept the verdict as final, and to 
eliminate the money question from future campaigns. It was the easier 
to drop the money question because events had provided new issues 
for the next great contest, namely that of the year 1900. Mr. 
McKinley had fought the short war with Spain for the emancipation 


of Cuba in 1898, with the unexpected result of acquiring the- 


Philippines as well as Porto Rico; and the country had entered upon a 
new policy not only of territorial expansion but of naval enlargement 
and general diplomatic activity. The driving of Spain from Cuba had 
been in response to an irresistible national sentiment, and the 
Democrats had been even more eager than the a for’ the 
Cuban campaign. 
The retention of the Philippines had come about through no 
- deliberate purpose or definite plan, but rather through an application 


of the law of exclusion to every possible alternative. Aguinaldo’s - 


Filipino clique could not have safeguarded foreign interests at Manila, 
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nor could it have carried ona government. The Spaniards could not 
in their crippled condition have resumed control as against Aguinaldo. 
Germany would not have been willing to see the Philippines sold to 
England or Japan, nor would Ergland or Japan or France have been 
willing to see the archipelago sold to Germany. With much reluctance 
and with many misgivings, but with a strong determination to make 
the best of an awkward situation, the United States kept the islands, 
suppressed the Fuibpino insurrection, and superseded the mibtary 
regime with the best civil goverament it could possibly devise, doing 
everything on a non-partisan anc broadly patriotic and altruistic basis. 

Mr. Bryan, who still retained control of the Democratic organisation, 
was renominated ın 1900, and while keeping free silver coinage as one 
of the chief planks in his platform, sought to make so-called 
“Imperialism” the chief issue cf the campaign. Some of the gold 
Democrats, desiring reinstatement in their own Party, supported Mr. 
Bryan on the ground that free coinage was after all an academic 
issue, the question having been fought out and settled four years 
before, and that Imperialism was the great question before the people. 
Most of the gold Democrats, however, felt it necessary to clmch the 
victory of 1896 by voting for McKinley and Roosevelt, while the hard 
sense of the country recognise+.the acquisition of the Philippines as 


‘a thing accomplished and impossible of revocation. Thus McKinley 


was elected in 1900 in an atmosphere of remarkable good will, many 
of his political opponents being, upon the whole, very glad of his 
victory. This feeling was widely prevalent in the South, where for. 
reasons to be alluded to in another paragraph the Democratic Party 
is practically unopposed. 

Since the death of McKinley, the business of colonial administration 
has been carried on with entire success, and the Philippines are doing 
very well indeed with a Southern Democrat, Judge Wright, as 
governor-general, Mr. Taft having been brought to Washington to 
take a place in the Cabinet This year’s Democratic Convention at St 
Louis opposes the perpetuation of a colonial policy, but deals with the 
subject in a far more responsible and statesmanlike fashion than did 
the Bryan platform of four years ago. All that is practical in this 
year’s Democratic platform oa the question of the Philippines is as 
follows: “We insist that we vught to do for the Filipinos what we 
“have already done for the Cubans, and it is our duty to make that 
“promise now, and upon suitable guarantees of protection to citizens 
“of our own and other countries resident there at the time of our 
“withdrawal, set the Filipino people upon their feet free and 
“mdependent, to work out their own destiny.” 

In the case of Cuba the United States has set up a Protected 
Republic. The United States has retained coaling stations and naval 
stations on the Cuban coast, has established close commercial relations, 
and is sponsor for Cuba’s maintenance of domestic order and financial 
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credit. The people of the United States, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, are entirely willing to do as well for the Filipinos as for the 
Cubans. The Republicans, however, under the expert leadership of 
Mr. Taft, who speaks after several years of experience as governor- 
general, hold that if the Filipinos are ever to be fit for self-government 
in the higher sense, they must go through exactly the kind of 
preliminary training that is now being afforded them in local self- 
government; and that it is the part of true kindness to the Filipino 
people not to raise the question of their political independence just 
now, but to await the maturing of the provincial institutions that the 
insular government is developing as rapidly as possible. 

If Judge Parker should be elected President in place of Mr. 
Roosevelt, he would not find it practical to do anything for the 
Filipinos except that which is now being done. It is true that he 
might recommend to Congress the adoption of a resolution declaring 
that it is the purpose of the people of the United States in due time 
to launch an independent Filipino Republic; but such a resolution 
would not pass the Senate. Meanwhile, the Republican platform 
adopted at Chicago on June 22nd expresses no intention whatever 
regarding the Philippines, assuming that the acquisition of the 
archipelago is a fixed fact. The platform is content to recite the 
beneficent achievements of the United States in administering the 
islands and in giving the Filipinos the largest measure of civil liberty 
ever enjoyed by them The Roosevelt administration has satisfied 
itself that the people of the islands at present are wholly lacking in 
the capacity to carry on a national government. Theoretically, 
Americans do not like the idea that they are holding the Filipinos in 
a subject state. They very much prefer to think that they are 
' preparing the Filipinos for self-government as rapidly as possible, and 
that in due time there will be a Filipino Republic guaranteed and 
backed by the United States and protected by American coaling and 
naval stations—which stations will also incidentally look after the 
interests of American trade in the Orient. Mr. Taft, however, whom 
the Filipinos recognise as their best and wisest friend, has been going 
about frankly telling American audiences that he does not believe the 
Filipinos can be made ready for carrying on a Republic short of another 
hundred years. 

Since there is no evidence at all that there exists even m small 
measure any Filipino public opinion that favours the independence 
of the archipelago, the subject will not have any appreciable bearing 
upon the political campaign in the United States this yedr. Curiously 
enough, a group of Filipinos appeared at each of the national Con- 
ventions and sought admission as delegates. The Republicans good- 
naturedly seated their Filipino group along with the delegates from 
Porto Rico and Hawaii The Democrats at St Louis, however— 
admitting the delegations from Hawaii and Porto Rico—finally refused 
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to seat the Filipino brethren, endeavouring thereby to mark a 
distinction that is, of course, sound enough both in logic and in fact. 

Four years ago in their campaign against Imperialism the Democrats 
claimed that Filipino disaffection would for half a century at least 
require the constant presence in the islands of a large American army 
of from fifty thousand to a hundred thousand men. Already, however, 
the number of American troops in the Philippines has been reduced 
to 18,000, and this number will be further reduced from time to time. 
The maintenance of order is now chiefly in the hands of a native 
constabulary. The islands are, indeed, more orderly and their adminis- 
tration of justice is more efficient than in many parts of the United 
States proper. Under these circumstances, the American people have 
come to feel strong confidence in the McKinley-Roosevelt policy as 
administered by Secretary Root, Judge Taft, and Governor Wright ; 
and there is to-day no more partisanship involved in the holding of 
the Philippines, or in the latest phases of American policy for 
Philippine railroad building and public improvement, than in England 
there is Party contention involved in the continued occupation of 
Egypt and the policy by virtue of which the land of the Nile is now 
so prosperous and so fortunate. 

The latest action of the American Government which could be 
regarded as Imperialistic in its objects and motives has been the 
acquisition of the Panama Canal strip, and the settmg up of the 
Isthmus as a Protected Republic The Democrats, indeed, in their 
preliminary drafts of a platform, strongly condemned Mr. Roosevelt’s 
` Panama policy; but when the platform came to be adopted, every 
allusion to that policy was carefully struck out, and there merely 
remains a pledge to push the construction of the Isthmian Canal with 
great energy if the Democrats are entrusted with power. Under the 
circumstances this failure to mention so notable an event as the 
acquisition of the canal strip and the launching of the great Panama 
enterprise is equivalent to a full endorsement of the administration. 
The Democrats were both sensible and shrewd in striking out the 
attack on President Roosevelt which had been put in the earlier drafts 
of the platform; for seldom has any public act been more wholly 
devoid of a Party character than the series of measures which have 
resulted in the present situation at Panama. Furthermore, the whole 
country, regardless of Party, has enthusiastically supported Mr. 
Roosevelt in doing what a Democratic President would certainly have 
done under like circumstances. 

As originally drawn up, the Democratic platform contained a clause 
setting forth the very large production of gold in recent years, and 
declaring that this fact has removed the money issue from the sphere 
of politics and established the gold standard irrevocably. While this 
is manifestly true, and while nobody was disposed to claim for a 
moment that the money issue could be made active in this year’s 
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campaign, Mr. Bryan and his reduced but loyal remnant of followers 
were not willing to allow any acknowledgment of the gold standard to 
go formally into the platform. Already the Conservatives had 
completely triumphed over Mr. Bryen and the Radicals in the matter 
of the selection of a candidate; and they might, if they had chosen, 
have forced some kind of a Conservative money plank through the 
Convention. But they were very anxious to avoid a situation that 
might have driven Mr. Bryan and his fnends out of the Party ranks. 
Having secured the candidate of -heir choice, they were practical 
enough to wish to secure for him the votes of all factions and elements 
of the Democratic Party. Accordingly, after long and anxious 
committee conferences lasting many hours, it was agreed on both sides 
to omit every reference to the obsolete question of the monetary 
standards, 

Mr. Bryan, submitting to the inevitable, although he had bitterly 
opposed Judge Parker’s nomination, agreed to support it in good faith 
and to accept the platform, if the gold standard plank could be dropped 
and no allusion to the subject introduced. When Judge Parker, dt his 
home in New York State, learned by telegraph of the action of the 
Convention in nominating him upon a platform from which the sound 
money plank had been eliminated, he sent a message to remove all 
doubt about his own position. He explamed that the gold standard 
had become the law of the land, that he believed in it, and that if he 
` were elected President he would do everything in his power to 
maintain it He added that he desired the Convention to be made 
aware of this position of his, so that if it should not be satisfactory to a 
majority of the delegates, some one else could be selected as the 
Democratic candidate. 

At first this appeared to be a challenge to the Convention; but it 
was soon accepted as a frank and courageous explanation. The 
Convention adopted a resolution to the effect that the money question 
was not an issue in this year’s campaign, and that Judge Parkers 
personal views on that subject were not in any way in conflict with the ` 
platform. The Democrats will find that their refusal, in view of their 
past record, to give a formal promise not to disturb the money situation 
if their Party should come into power, will weigh against them in 
business circles. Judge Parker's personal declaration does not make 
a plank in the platform of the Party. It is true conversely, however, 
that free silver is no longer a part of tke official creed of the Democratic 
Party as it was until this new platform was adopted. From this 
time forth the gold Democrat is just as orthodox as the silver Democrat, 
and, all quibbling and Party controversies aside, the gold standard is 
about as firmly established in the United States asin England. In 
point of fact, the money question wil! not be an issue except that the 
Republicans may justly claim that their Party is sounder and more 
responsible than the Democrats ın all such matters. 
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Thus, to recapitulate, the money question will not count in this year’s 
campaign; the Tariff issue will have only an incidental or artificial 
place; the Philippine question will signify nothing at all; the Panama 
episode is accepted as a fortunate and creditable chapter in the 
country’s history; both Parties favour the utmost energy in. pushing 
the work of constructing the Isthmian Canal; and the Parties vie 
with one another in their enthusiastic endorsement of the great new 
policy of irrigation at national expense in the-arid States of the Far 
‘West. Both Parties endorse the present policy of a rapid upbuilding 
of the American Navy. The Democrats favour a comparatively small 
army, and the Republicans have been showing their practical agree- 
ment with that view by steadily and rapidly reducing the military 
forces as expanded at the time of the Spanish War and the Filipino 
insurrection. , i 

But may not the much-mooted trust question furnish an issue for the 
Democratic “spell-binders ” on the stump in September and October? 
Four years ago Mr. Bryan had three main strings to his bow—namely, 
the money issue, the Imperialism question, and, not least, the trust 
menace. He and his Party took the unqualified position that all trusts 
and combinations of capital were bad and must be destroyed. Further- 
more, they held that Republican policies had been wholly responsible 
for the creation of trusts, and that the trusts themselves supplied the 
Republican campaign funds and controlled the Party’s policies. Since 
then, however, President Roosevelt’s energy in enforcing the Sherman 
anti-trust law has deeply impressed the country, and it would be idle 
to deny that many of the managers of the great corporations did all 
in their power to prevent Mr. Roosevelt's nomination. If the great 
corporations can be charged with having been influential in either 
convention this year, it was in the Democratic gathering at St Louis 
and not in the Republican gathering at Chicago. 

The position of the Parties, in short, has been completely reversed. 
The Republicans have a far better right to charge that Judge Parker is 
the candidate of the trusts than the Democrats have to charge that 
Mr. Roosevelt represents the plutocracy and the monopolies. There is 
nothing in the financial or the industrial situation at the present time 
that calls for passionate assaults upon trusts and corporations, and it 
may be regarded as fortunate for the country that Judge Parker, who 
was aVowedly selected as their candidate more than a year ago by the 
aggrieved anti-Roosevelt interests in Wall Street, was nominated at 
St. Louis The managers of neither Party will confess to the slightest 
degree of improper alliance with corporation interests ; and each party 
will accuse the other throughout the campaign of being more or less 
under the domination of the trusts. But asa plain matter of fact, the 
nomination of Judge Parker completely removes the difficult subject 
of corporation oversight and control from the domain of Party politics 
Public opinion will still engage itself actively with that problem, but 
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will deal with it the more effectively because its discussion 1s to be freed 
from the exaggeration and mis-statements of a partisan campaign. 

The two platforms, then—when stripped of mere verbiage and 
examined with full understanding—disclose a general agreement among 
the American people upon matters of public policy that may fairly be 
said to disclose the continuance of that “era of good feeling” that was 
manifested in the general approval of Mr. McKinley’s election in 1900, 
and that was shown even more conspicuously in the sentiment of the 
country when President Roosevelt took up the work that McKinley 
laid down. The campaign certainly cannot be made upon specific 
questions of public policy. The country has before it as its chief issue 
President Roosevelt’s frank, strong, somewhat aggressive personality. 
The Democratic campaign managers will endeavour in all possible 
ways to awaken prejudice against M-. Roosevelt and distrust of his 
wisdom and discretion as a statesman. Still further, they will try to 
create the impression that the Republican Party has been too long in 
power, that its administration has grown extravagant and corrupt, and 
that a change would result in improved economy and efficiency. The 
Republican campaign will, on its side, point with pnde and without 
apology to the remarkable series of achievements that make up the 
recent record of the American Government, and will hold that the 
Party is entitled to a further vote of confidence; while, on the other 
hand, the Democratic Party will be charged with incoherency, vacilla- 
tion and hopeless incapacity. 

In the presentation of these opposing claims, the position of the 
Republican Party is this year vastly stronger than that of the 
Democratic Party; so that there can be no question of the verdict 
at the polls in almost every one of the States in which there are in fact 
two normal and vigorous Party organisations. There is indeed a 
strong probability that President Roosevelt will carry every State 
excepting those Southern ones which ar» Democratic for reasons that 
bear no relation to the issues that affect political action in the rest of 
the country. 

The South remains Democratic for reasons somewhat analogous to 
those which make Ireland Nationalist. The Republican Party was 
born and came into power to settle the slavery question, to fight the 
war and consolidate the Union, and tc deal with the problems of 
reconstruction that followed the war. Its emancipation of the-blacks 
threw the whites of the South, in large majority, into a permanent 
alliance with the Democratic Party. The blacks of the South, on the 
other hand, were Republicans for reasons too obvious to discuss. The 
South has always been afraid that the North, acting through the 
Republican Party, would enforce the pclitical rights of the negroes. 
Hence the Democratic solidarity of the South, due to an attitude of 
apprehension and defence. Gradually, in recent years the Southern 
States have one after another adopted amendments to their con- 
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stitutions prescribing educational and property qualifications for the 
ballot; and they have put their new electoral arrangements into force 
in such a way as practically to admit to the polls nearly all the white 
men and to exclude nearly all 'the negroes, even those negroes who 
possess both property and education. 

The national Constitution as amended after the war prescribes that 
States which cut down their electorate by any form of limitation shall 
suffer a pro rata reduction of their number of seats in the Lower House 
at Washington. The Republicans have had every opportunity to show 
their purpose to give force to this mandate of the Constitution, but it 
was Mr. McKinley’s personal opinion that the matter had better be 
ignored, and his view prevailed. In consequence, the practical dis- 
franchisement of the Southern negroes may be said to have taken 
place with the full and deliberate acquiescence of the Republicans of 
the North. It is now quite too late in the day for the Republicans to 
make any pretence of active intervention on behalf of the disfranchised 
negroes. It was, therefore, a stupid thing for the Republicans at the 
Chicago Convention to insert in their platform an unnecessary and 
really meaningless plank calling upon Congress to make investigation, 
and demanding that representation be reduced if it be found that the 
suffrage has been unconstitutionally restricted. The Republican Party 
has heretofore given this matter careful consideration, and concluded 
to ignore the whole subject. 

The plank in the Chicago platform, therefore, is unworthy and 
mischievous, and does not express the Party’s actual intentions. It 
can have no effect except to add fuel to the anti-negro sentiment m 
the South, and further to intensify Southern feeling against President 
Roosevelt. Such fighting chances as the Republicans might have had 
in border States like Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri 
have probably been destroyed by this irritating threat to reduce 
Southern representation in Congress and in the electoral college that 
chooses the President. Under normal conditions President Roosevelt 
would be very popular in the Southern States. He is the kind, of 
man that the Southern people naturally like and believe in. But the 
South will be more sensitive than ever this year on the race issue, and 
excepting in the border States, the Republic Party will be practically 
non-existent in the South. 

If the Democrats should win, besides carrying all the Southern 
States they must have carried the great State of New ‚York and 
several Northern States besides. The omission of a money plank 
from the platform will probably suffice to give the Republican ticket 
the preponderant support of the conservative business interests of 
the Empire State. Taking the State at large, New York will this 
year, as usually, be Republican by an overwhelming majority; but in 
New York City an immense mass of votes is coatrolled by that 
peculiar semi-political organisation known as Tammany Hall For 
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its own purposes, Tammany is always an ally of the Democratic Party, 
although it is entirely without principles or convictions respecting 
public policies. The only possible hope of a Democratic victory in 
the nation lies in a great enough Tammany majority m the metropolis 
to overcome the Republican majority in the State outside of New 
York City. A good deal will depend this year upon the relative 
strength of the candidates that the Parties will select for governor 
of the State. English readers must remember that the national 
election on November 8th will be complicated in most ‘of the States 
by the choice of governors and other State officers, the selection of 
members of the State legislatures, and many county, municipal, and 
local elections, all of which have some influence upon the general 
political activity, as a result of which the voting for presidental 
candidates may be heavier or lighter. 

The internal condition of the Democratic Party has been highly 
interesting since the defeat of Bryanism in 1900. The Conservative 
wing of the Party, of which ex-President Cleveland is the most 
conspicuous representative, has been steadily at work trying to regain 
the control that was sacrificed to the Radical wing eight years ago. 
In State after State the contest for the control of the Party machinery 
has been waged with stubbornness, and in some cases with violence. 
Many Conservatives believed it would be necessary to brmg Mr. 
Cleveland forward for the fourth time as their candidate for the 
Presidency. The Radicals knew that it would be hopeless to present 
Mr. Bryan again as a candidate, but he figured very incessantly in 
the endeavour to keep the Party from going over completely to the 
Cleveland wing. 

The most remarkable phase of the Radical movement was presented 
in the candidature of Mr. William R. Hearst. This gentleman, who is 
stul comparatively young, a Harvard graduate and the son and heir 
of the late Senator Hearst, one of the notable multi-millionaires of 
California, is the owner of widely circulated and extremely -Radical 
and sensational newspapers in New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
These papers have led m the attacks upon the trusts and corporations, 
and they took the initiative many months ago in urging the claims of 
their proprietor, Mr. Hearst, to the Democratic nomination for 
President. The Hearst movement was elaborately organised, 
supported with ample funds, and secured a large number of delegates 
to the St. Louis Convention. The Conservatives meanwhile had for 
a long time been seeking an available candidate, and a majority of 
them at length agreed upon Judge Alton B. Parker, of New York. 
Mr. Parker was quite unknown to the country and not popularly known 
in his own State. He was well known, however, by practising lawyers, 
and local politicians had always been aware of his exceptional avail- 
ability for political office. He had entered upon the practice of the law 
in a country town while still a very young man, and had been active in 
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local and State politics as a Democrat until appointed to the State 
bench. For about twenty years he has been a judge, and for several 
years past has been chief judge of the State Court of Appeals. 

The great object of the Democratic managers was to find a man 
who, while essentially Conservative, had done nothing to antagonise 
any element of the Party durmg the past decade and could clam 
Party regularity on the score of having voted for Mr. 
Bryan four years ago and also eight years ago. Mr. 
Bryan and his followers have been particularly -sensitive upon 
this point Many of the most conspicuous of the Conservative 
Democrats are well known to have refused to support the regular 
ticket in 1896, and almost if not quite as many voted for McKinley 
in 1900, or at least abstained from votmg for Bryan. Judge Parker, 
while claiming to have been a believer in sound money, had acted 
upon a theory of Party regularity which justified his supporting Bryan 
in both campaigns. This fact—togetHer with the omission of a money 
plank from the St Louis platform and the avoidance of any allusion 
whatsoever in any portion of the platform that could offend the 
Bryanites—has formed a basis for the restoration of Party harmony. 
The Bryanites and the Hearst followers, previous to the convention, 
had denounced the Parker movement in unsparing terms. But when 
Judge Parker's nomination was assured, both of these Radical leaders 
very handsomely accepted the result and gave assurance that they 
would do everything in their power to secure Judge Parker’s election. 

The Democratic candidate is fifty-two years old and has never 
participated in any way in the conduct of national affairs. He is merely 
an intelligent citizen of the State of New York, with an aptitude for 
political management and a general knowledge of public affairs. He 
is accounted a good lawyer, and an upright, fair-minded and able jurist 
He is a man of exceptionally attractive personality, combining an 
always affable manner with an unfailing dignity. He is regarded as 
a man of moral courage and of reserve strength both of mind and of 
character. He possesses in a high degree those domestic and private 
virtues that Americans esteem so highly, and that they always so 
earnestly desire to find represented in the White House. In such 
respects he and his opponent, President Roosevelt, are both all that a 
home- loving, religrous and intelligent nation could wish for. Judge 
Parker is fond of rural pursuits, and spends all of his leisure time on 
one of his farms, which is delightfully situated on the left bank of the 
Hudson River, ninety miles north of New York City and sixty-five 
miles south of Albany, the State capital, where his judicial , duties are 
performed. 

President Roosevelt’s personality and A record are now well 
known to Englishmen. He is in many respects the most remarkable 
public man who has come to the front in American politics for a long 
period He seems peculiarly to embody in his own convictions all the 
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principal doctrines and attitudes of the Republican Party. Although 
still young (he will be forty-seven in October), he has had a long course 
of valuable training for the arduous duties of the Presidency. He 
seems to possess unlimited physical strength, which, however, he does 
not use recklessly, but which is conserved by regular exercise and by 
simple and temperate habits of living. He has developed a rare power 
of concentration in work, turns quickly from one task to another, and 
probably dispatches a larger quantity and vanety of executive business 
than any other man who has ever served in the Presidential office. 
He has a wider acquaintance with a larger number of subjects of public 
concern than any other man in the country. He is personally well 
acquainted with the politicians of every State and territory in the 
Union, and has a great number of friends and acquaintances among 
practical men of affairs, writers, artists, sportsmen, explorers, educators, 
scientific experts, and people worth knowing for one reason or another. 
Without disparagement it may be said of several recent American 
Presidents that the cares of office left them without time or mental 
energy for reading books or for similar diversions or pursuits, Mr. , 
Roosevelt, on the contrary, has such a fund of vitality that, besides 
giving more energy to the details of public business than any of them, 
he is a prodigious and withal a systematic reader, with a range from 
light to serious almost, if not quite, as extensive as that of Mr. 
Gladstone. 

He has a wide knowledge of military and naval science, and a 
remarkable familiarity with the American Army and Navy both in 
personnel and administrative detail, as also in a variety of matters of 
an expert nature. His knowledge of the Far West and his long time 
interest in Western affairs have made him easily conversant with the 
Indian question, public land administration, public forestry, irrigation 
and such other internal questions as may arise. His greatest talent 
undoubtedly lies in the efficient carrying on of vast and complicated 
administrative business. It is easy for him to work harmoniously with 
other men, and his relations with the group of Cabinet officers and with 
other responsible members of his administration have been notably 
agreeable and harthonious. . Being a man of great vitality and power 
of concentration, he acts swiftly when the time comes to act at all 
This characteristic, together with a total lack of reticence in speech, 
has given him in certain quarters a reputation for impulsiveness that 
essential facts do not bear out He takes abundant counsel where 
counsel is needed, and seldom decides until a decision is due. But he 
is not afflicted with any infirmity of will power, and he disposes of each 
question as it arises in the course of the day’s work without friction or 
worry. 

There are certain hypercritical Americans who have the habit of 
saying that Roosevelt is a lover of military glory, and that he will 
certainly plunge the United States into a foreign war if elected in . 
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November. When cross-examined, however, these gentlemen do not 
make a plausible case against the President. The world at large knows 
well that never before have the foreign relations of the United States 
been so free from complications as at the present time. Mr. Roosevelt 
has a high sense ‘of the dignity of the United States, and will uphold 
the Monroe Doctrine as he understands it against all comers) He , 
believes, moreover, in an efficient army and a well-trained militia, and 
especially in a large and effective American Navy. But his own 
personal attitude towards all nations is of the very friendliest; and 
Secretary Hay’s diplomacy is Roosevelt’s, for the President is really as 
well as nominally the head of the administration, and he is part and 
parcel of every important act or policy with which the name of Mr. 
Hay as Secretary of State has been recently connected. 

While Mr. Roosevelt is the leader of the young Republicans of the 
country and is ardently supported by the rank and file of the Party, 
it is not strange that his candidature for re-election should have been 
unwelcome to a group of the old-time machine Party leaders. Many 
of these men were exceedingly close to the great captains of industry, 
railroad presidents and “trust magnates” so-called, who disliked 
Roosevelt because they could not manage him. For a good while 
these old-time leaders conspired to prevent Roosevelt’s renomination ; 
but gradually they found they were fighting against the inevitable, 
and by the time the Convention hosts had gathered at Chicago, every 
one of them had gracefully capitulated. 

Thus the Republican folkmoot was a most orderly and united body, 
with Roosevelt’s candidature accepted and approved on all hands, and 
with the reluctant but complete submission of the old managers to 
the fact that Roosevelt was not merely the logical and inevitable 
candidate, but also the chief of the Party for purposes of doctrine and 
even for purposes of campaign management. Mr. Roosevelt is the 
inveterate foe of corrupt methods, whether in the administration of 
public offices or in the carrying on of political campaigns.) He has 
discovered and relentlessly weeded out corruptionists from certain 
branches of the postal service and from some other parts of the great 
mechanism of civil administration, and he will make sure that the, 
electoral campaign is conducted, so far as the Republicans are 
concerned, upon clean and legitimate lines. 

Although repeated experiences of the gravest kmd have shown the 
importance of selecting Vice-Presidential candidates with the utmost 
care, the office remains one not desired by public men of the first rank, 
since it removes the incumbent from activities both public and private, 
and has no importance whatsoever except as the opportunity comes 
to abandon it for the supreme office on some sad or tragic occasion. 
Senator Fairbanks, of Indiana, who has received the Republican 
nomination for the Vice-Presidency, is a well-known figure in State 
and national politics who has ultimate Presidential aspirations He 
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is known to Englishmen as the Chairman of the American group of 
members of the Joint High Commission appointed in 1898 to deal 
with various questions at issue between the United States and 
Canada. He was elected last year to the Senate for a second term of 
six years, is fifty-two years old, a man of much personal dignity, and 
regarded as one of the important leaders of his Party. He is a man 
of wealth, a lawyer by profession, connected with various business 
enterprises, and regarded as in rather close relations with large railway 
and corporate interests. 

: The Democrats- named for their Vice-Presidential candidate the 

Hon. Henry G. Davis, of West Virginia. Mr. Davis will be eighty- 
one years old in November, but is still active and vigorous in his 
career as a-corporation “magnate.” He served in the United States 
Senate from 1868 to 1883. He is foremost. among a group of men 
who control the transportation lines and mmeral industries of the 
State of West Virginia. He is a man of rugged physical mould and 
of strong sense and exellent repute; but he 1s as typical a plutocrat | 
—of the kind against which the Democratic Party, four years ago and 
eight years aga, was waging a vehement fight—as any man who has 
an office in reprobated Wall Street Thus, by a striking reversal of 
conditions, the Democratic candidates would seem to be much closer, , 
to the reputed sources whence flow large campaign funds than the 
Republican candidates. But ‘it is the voters and not the moneybags 
that carry elections, and all things now point to a great Roosevelt 
victory. 

Business men are much reassured, and the campaign will be regarded 
with no particular apprehension by financial interests. Thére is no 
third party movement .of any considerable dimensions this year. 
Either Roosevelt or Parker will be President, with either Fairbanks 
or Davis to fill the vacancy in case of the President’s death or disability, 
Thus in any event the affairs of the United Spates are quite certain 
to be carried on for the period of four years from next March by men 
of prudence and well-established views. The alternative is wholly 
different from that which was presented in the campaigns of 1896 
and 1900, and as different as possible from that which would have 
been offered if Mr. Hearst instead of Judge Parker had been the choice 
of the St. Louis Convention this year. 

Arumet SHAW. 
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A NEW GROUPING OF THE POWERS. 


HE Great Powers may be ig in the homely language of 
commerce, to be busily engaged in the work of stocktaking 
previous to making their arrangements for the coming season. Old 
fashions and needs have already become obsolete, and new ones are 
certain soon to supersede them, the nature of which it is as yet 
impossible to divine. Light on the subject will probably come from 
the East in due time. Ex oriente lux. Meanwhile, during the present 
period of transition, a feeling of uneasiness has taken hold of 
diplomacy, and Governments have provisionally come to the conclusion 
that their safest course is to prepare for eventualities by looking out 
for allies abroad, and strengthening their naval and military forces at 
home. Thus Germany, “whose future,” as the Kaiser once pithily 
put it, “lies on the water,” is preparing to spend further sums on her 
fleet for an object which the friends of an Anglo-German entente 
are extremely loth to discuss. The enemies of any such rapproche- 
ment in the German Empire are less reticent’ Thus the German 
Navy League mforms all whom it may concern that it is mainly owing 
to “the inadequacy of the Navy Law of 1900 that the Fatherland 
“no longer possesses a powerful voice in the concert of nations, 
“because her Government lacks the means of carrying out its wishes 
“in relation to foreign countries, ‘t.¢., battleships; hence the Morocco 
“Treaty, the reverses in South Africa, the Franco-Italian friendship (D, 
“the obstacles to the commercial treaty, etc.” * And yet, strange to 
say, the money spent on the German Navy to-day, now that the 
Empire is described as “isolated and friendless,” is enormous, if 
contrasted with the sums voted for the same object in the year 1894, 
when Germany’s hegemony in Europe was universally acknowledged. 
Then her naval budget amounted only to 52 million marks, whereas 
it is 216 millions to-day; in other words, it has increased in ten years 
by over 400 per cent! True, the Navy is not yet quite strong enough 
to hinder the Anzlo-French Convention, nor tó keep France and 
Italy at loggerheads with each other; but then it is not to be believed 
that unethical aims of this kind, which cannot dovetail even with the 
amorous tendencies of latter-day politics, will fire the Germans with a 
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wild desire to spend their earnings on a more formidable navy. None 
the less a campaign of agitation is about to be organised by the 
Navy League, and foreigners will await the result with something 
more than idle curiosity. 

Russia, too, is working hard at diplomatic combinations and military 
preparations, despite the difficulties with which the campaign against 
Japan has confronted her. She finds leisure and means to fortify 
the littoral of the Baltic—“against the British squadron,” it was 
frankly explained last February, but “for all eventualities” is the 
more diplomatic phrase employed to-day. Nor has her experience 
in Manchuria lessened her zeal for her civilising mission in the Far 
East. The influential personages to whom the destinies of the 
Muscovite Empire are entrusted continue to look upon Mongolia as 
one of the most fertile fields of her culture-spreading activity in the 
near future, and have despatched a statistico-economical expedition 
to study the trade prospects of that desirable province. The Imperial 
Geographical Society, which is a State Institution, has appointed a 
number of special commissioners to form themselves into a “ supple- 
“mentary expedition” to investigate the natural and political history 
of Mongolia. 

Austria, too, despite her reputation for being ever one idea behind 
her contemporaries, has suddenly awakened to the necessity of filling 
her lamp with oil betimes. The move which the Balkan Slav States 
have made in the direction of an alliance, the keen interést which 
Italy displays in the welfare of Albania and the breaking up of the 
Triple Alliance are doubtless some of the causes of the unwonted 
activity and enormous expenditire which mark the latest phase of 
Count Goluchowsk’s foreign policy. For four hundred million crowns, 
or say sixteen million pounds, constitute a heavy burdem for the 
subjects of Kaiser Franz Josef, who are already taxed to what many 
of them believe to be the utmost limit. And the need of thus 
strengthening the Austrian army and navy has not yet been publicly 
explamed by Count Goluchowski; but it seems obvious that the 
rumours of an intended policy of expansion towards the south-east 
can have no solid basis in fact. For the Hapsburgh Monarchy is 
already suffering from a plethora of Slav elements, and any further 
increase of these would wholly upset the equilibrium of Hungary, to 
say nothing of Austria proper. It is much more probable that Italy’s 
attitude, which has caused almost as much uneasiness in Germany as 
in Austria, is answerable for the additional turn of the taxation screw. 
The Pesther Lloyd, which so often reflects the views and supports 
the measures of the Government, recently published on this subject 
a very noteworthy article in which grave doubts were expressed as to 
the loyalty of Italy to her Teutonic allies And Count Goluchowski, 
while openly hoping for the best, seems resolved to make ready for 
the worst which Turkey’s obstmacy may bring about at any moment. 
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THE DUAL ALLIANCE IS DEAD. 


Europe is apparently on the eve of such a new sahana of 
the Great Powers as was caused by the Franco-German War of 1870, 
and just as after that fateful event Berlin became the centre of the 
Continental political system, so Paris bids fair to play this part in 
the near future. For France has never been so powerful a factor in 
politics since the fall of the Empire as to-day. Everyone recognises 
that her alliance with Russia was the first step from the isolation 
which followed her military reverses towards her reinstatement in the 
political hierarchy, and some of the most popular and statesmanlike 
politicians of the Republic hold that the dissolution of that partner- 
ship will be the second. For the good which it achieved, they allege, 
was largely accidental, while the cost it entailed was disproportionately 
great. The price paid by the Republic for its alliance with the 
Autocracy is about eleven million francs taken from the public savings, 
and lavished by Russia upon the Siberian and purely strategic railways 
or spent upon preparations for war, which, to put it moderately, were 
surprisingly inadequate, to say nothing of the sums which will certainly 
be asked for and probably given later on whether the war is continued 
to the bitter end or culminates in a truce-like peace. And many sober- 
minded Frenchmen, whose views are untroubled by considerations of 
diplomacy, think their Government has paid too dear for its whistle. 

But there are other and more cogent reasons for the ultimate 
dissolution of the partnership, reasons which appeal to the minds of 
the most obtuse. And one of these is the adjustment of purely political 
aims to commercial and social needs. In these days of democracy, 
when the solid interests of the masses take precedence over the 
game of diplomacy, the foreign policy of a nation must in the long 
run conform itself to the strivings and ideals of the people. Hence a 
league between a democracy and an autocracy is inconceivable except 
as a temporary co-operation for a special purpose, and cannot subsist 
for long when that object has been achieved or abandoned. 

This, perhaps, is the true reason why the best friends of Germany, 
whose domestic policy is marked by conservatism bordering upon 
reaction, have hitherto been the Sultan of Turkey and his Holiness 
the Pope. Recent events, however, lend colour to the belief that 
the Russian Tsar may soon become a third friend and possibly a 
formal ‘ally. 

The chief aim of the French statesmen who struck up an alliance 
with the Government of Alexander IIL was to neutralise Teutonic 
aggressiveness, and if possible to recover the lost provinces as well. 
The latter part of this programme has turned out to be a will-o’-the- 
wisp, while the first item can now be realised independently of the 
Russian alliance. Moreover, France, far from being isolated to-day, 
counts among her friends and natural allies not only the Latin peoples 
but the smaller States of the Continent, to say nothing of Great 
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_ Britain. The absurd misunderstanding with Italy, which originated 
in the hypnotisation of: Crispi by Bismarck, and the notion that the 
Republic would seize the first opportunity to restore Rome to the 
Pope, have been removed, while the relations between France and 
Spain are become even more cordial since the solution of the Moroccan 
question than before. In other words, the grounds for the artificial com- 
bination which runs counter to the natural and national policy of the 
French democracy having disappeared, France will, nay, must, by the 
force of things, resume the pursuit of ideals abroad which harmonise 
with the aims and aspirations of her people at home. And already certain 
symptoms of the coming change of attitude are visible, which have 
been keenly observed and correctly construed in Russia and elsewhere. 
Changes of this far-reaching kind are not, of course, effected by the 
waving of a magician’s wand. They need time and deliberation. 
Thus one of the practical consequences of democratic republicanism ig 
the divorce of Church and State. Yet it has taken thirty years for 
the French people to tackle the problem, which even now is by no 
means solved. A nation’s political attitude to its neighbours and 
rivals is much more easily modified than its relations to the national 
church; yet even such a change of course in foreign policy as the 
dissolution of the Franco-Russian partnership must be effected 
gradually and with due regard for national susceptibilities. But there | 
' seems little doubt that a new development of this kind is already 
going forward The admirable remarks made by M. Delcassé on 
the provocation to insurrection given by the Sultan to his Christian 
subjects, the conclusion of the Anglo-French Convention and the 
views on the Franco-Russian Alliance held and expressed by the men 
who are now conducting the campaign against the abuses of the 
religious OPT and, whose influence is powerful and 
permanent, warrant the belief that at any rate no attempt will be made 
in France to neutralise the force of the natural causes which are 
weakening the bonds between the democracy and the autocracy. The 
conclusion of an alliance between Germany on Russia would consider- 
ably hasten the process. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE IS DEAD. 


The motives which induced Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy 
to enter into partnership having lost their force, the Triple Alliance has 
ceased to exist in aught but the name. Italy was the first of the three 
States to break away. And her’ adherence to the league was so 
obviously opposed to the sentiments of her people and ‘the real 
intetests of the nation, that only the strongest conceivable motive 
could keep her in the uncongenial society of her former oppressor. 
That motive had been supplied by Bismarck, who persuaded Crispi 


`, that clerical France was at the beck and call of the Vatican, and only 


awaited a prosperous moment to disunite Italy and restore Rome ta 
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the Pope. But to-day Germany herself has become the most trusty 
and perhaps the most helpful friend of the Holy See, while France 
has struck a vigorous blow on the line of cleavage between the political 
and ecclesiastical institutions which constitute the Catholic Church. 
The ruling body in Parliamentary Germany is the Ultramontane 
centre, and if any State in Europe could be conceived to be capable 
of breaking a lance for the temporal power of his Holiness, it would 
certainly be one of the two Teutonic Empires of Central Europe. 

The raison détre of Italy’s partnership with those two Empires 
having thus disappeared, the natural forces of attraction and repulsion 
became operative, whereupon Italy gravitated to France. And now 
the old race bitterness between Italy and Austria has assumed forms 
which give rise to serious apprehensions: in Innsbruck the quarrels 
between German and Italian students culminate in bloodshed, and 
already an Adriatic question has arisen between the two States, while 
the interest manifested by Italy in the Balkan Peninsula, and especially 
in the future of Albania, is extremely distasteful to the Statesmen of 
Vienna and Budapest. In a word, no one who reads the newspapers 
of Rome, Milan and Venice can for a moment imagine that if Germany 
and France were mvolved in war, the troops of King Victor would be 
found on the side of the Teuton. The notion is preposterous, and 
even in Berlin and Vienna it is no longer entertained. The two 
Empire Allies are discounting the inevitable in good time. 

But even the interests of Austria-Hungary and’ Germany are no 
longer as closely interwoven as they were, nor do the aims of these 
allies run so far parallel as twenty years ago. Austria, too, is in some 
respects weaker than she was. The politicians of Berlin are under 
no delusion as to the strength of the staff which the Hapsburg 
Monarchy would in case of need offer them to Jean upon. Internal 
strife has not only weakened it, from a military point of view, but has 
rendered a clearly-defined policy on any*but purely secondary issues 
an impossible task. The Magyars, holding that it is more blessed to 
receive than to give, will sacrifice no iota of their national ‘interests 
for Germany. Therefore the difficulties in the way of a commercial 
treaty between the two Empires are increasing rather than 

. Germany is striving to keep the markets of Austria- 
Hungary for her manufactures, and at the same time to render more 
difficult the importation of Austro-Hungarian produce into Germany. 
But the statesmen of the Dual Monarchy are minded to insist upon a 
fair equivalent for the concessions asked for, or else to break off 
negotiations The Hungarians go much further and are preparing © 
the way for an economic separation between themselves and 
Austria. Thus the ex-Premier of Hungary, Baron Banffy, has put 
himself at the head of a Parliamentary Party which aims at a Customs’ 
separation from the Austrian half of the Monarchy, to be realised by 
the year 1907, and the number of his adherents is increasing with a 
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steadiness which fills the industrial firms of Vienna with apprehension. 
In Austria proper the differences between the nationalities are perhaps 
still more fundamental and the struggle between Slav and Teuton, 
between German and Italian, has still to be fought out. At present 
the Slavs are powerful enough to obstruct; they will probably soon 
be able to organise and govern. In a word, all the resources of the 
Empire will be taxed to the utmost to solve the domestic problems 
without squandering them in tackling those which mainly concern 
foreign States. 

Other significant changes in the factors of “world politics” have 
also come to pass of late, to which as yet the States of Europe have 
but partially and unwillingly adjusted themselves. The resolve of 
the English speaking people in the new world to safeguard their 
interests on the Pacific coast and elsewhere has brought the United 
States into the competition, not so much for the administrative 
burdens as for the economic advantages which were considered to be 
inseparable from territorial aggrandisement. And henceforward the 
interests of the great Republic must enter into the calculations of 
contemporary statesmen, some of whom already deem it prudent to 
revise their policy and modify their aims. To the territorial doctrine | 
laid down by President Monroe and applicable to all the Continent 
of America a corresponding economic doctrine may yet be formulated 
by President Roosevelt and applied to a considerable stretch of the 
Continent of Asia. Certainly the opening of new Chinese ports to 
the trade of all nations may be construed as the first fruits of the - 
advent of the United States on the arena of world politics. And it is 
fervently to be hoped that the beneficent mfluence of the Republic 
upon the forces which will be operative in the Far East at the close 
of the present war will make itself felt with as little friction as it has 
caused since its outbreak. But in any and every case it is sure to be 
exerted, And this certainty justifies the surprise felt at the frankness 
with which Russia has proclaimed her determination to fight for and 
establish her sway over the seaboard of the Pacific. 


JAPAN AND THE YELLOW PERIL. 


Japan is another of the factors of the new political era which will 
be inaugurated when the campaign against Russia has come to a 
finish. For calumny will do as little as rifles and heavy artillery are 
doing to crush her. The “yellow peril” is a cry as meaningless or 
as criminal as would be the accusation of witchcraft. Hence it was 
not employed until various other expedients had been tried without 
success. Had Russia been able to carry out her original threats to 
invade Japan and dictate terms of peace in Tokio, the yellow peril 
would not have been heard of in any of its forms, and certainly not 
in the monstrous shape of accusations of torturing the wounded and 
mitilating the dead. A German-Russophile journal describes this 
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complaint as a charge which the losing side always bring forward 
against their victors Certainly west of Russia nobody will believe 
it, and many Russians regret that it was ever made. The Russian 
wounded in Japan keep sending home graphic accounts of the extreme 
care and great medical skill with which they are being treated. Thus 
a colonel wounded at Turenchen writes to his wife: “Down to the 
“present the treatment we have received is excellent. So far as 
“possible we are well fed, and warm Of course we do not enjoy 
“comfort” (the writer was in Shakhedzy, in Manchuria, near the 
fighting columns), “but we were not any better off in our own bivouacs 
“and positions.”* Staff Captain Rava writes: “In hospital myself 
“and all our wounded enjoyed’ and do still enjoy, be it said to the 
“credit of the Japanese Empire, the most thoughtful care and most 
“efficient medical skill, thanks to which so very few of them—only 
“ten in all—have died of their wounds” + And these are only a 
few instances out of hundreds. 

When the Russians found that they were not a match for the 
enemy, their first hope seems to have been that China would play 
their game by taking Japan’s side and giving certain European 
States a pretext for an anti-Mongolian Crusade. But China, showing 
great forbearance, kept the peace,t although her soldiers are still said 
to be seized and shot by the Russians im neutral territory. When 
the hope of a European intervention had vanished, the “ yellow peril” 
card was played. Russia’s foreign friends are unanimous in regretting 
this on the ground that a more contemptible calumny was seldom 
launched against a chivalrous nation by a people who certainly cannot 
claim to be better educated or more highly cultured. Upon the stories 
of Japanese inhumanities, which, curiously enough, appear to have 
been started at Blagoveshtshensk, it is needless to dwell. For even 
the more respectable and more courageous Muscovite Press-organs 
condemn them as mischievous fables. For example, the Southern 
Review writes: “All the reports, both of Russian and: foreign corre- 
“spondents, hitherto received, maintain that the way in which the 
“Japanese treat the wounded is characterised by great humanity, 
“and this is also borne out by the order of the day issued by General 
“Kuropatkin to his army."§ The Japanese are, fortunately for 
themselves, more reserved and critical than their slanderers, and have 
wisely refrained from attaching weight to isolated cases of a tendency 
on their enemy’s part to violate the fundamental maxims of religion 
and humanity—to the case, for instance, of the Russian doctor of Kieff, 

* Russkia Vedomosti, agth June, 1904. + Novoye Vremya, 8th July, 1904. 

t How arduous China's task must be will appear from General Ma's recent 
account of the treatment which is meted out to his soldiers by the Russians. 
“General Ma complains that the Russian troops in neutral territ are 
insulting and are even shooting his men west of the Liao River. e ese 
General believes that the Russians are trying to provoke his troops to make 
reprisals.” Daily Telegraph, 5th July, 1904. 

$ Yusknos Odosrenta. . Ci. also Novoye Vremya, 6th July, 1904. 
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who a few weeks ago publicly and seriously called upon his country- 
men to leave all Japanese wounded without any medical treatment at 
all!* They might rot piecemeal away till Nature sent death; another 
time they would think twice before declaring war against Russia 
But the physician’s suggestion was indignantly scouted by his 
countrymen. ; 

The “yellow peril” theory is a body of propositions which a real 
Christian or an honest Pagan would be heartily ashamed to endorse. 
It means, among other things, that so ‘ong as certain European Powers 
can grab the land of Orientals, capture their markets and hinder their 
natives from every kind of progress, the law of God and man is 
sufficiently respected. But once these peoples take their destinies 
into their own hands, and become eqval or superior to their would-be 
guardians, they are a danger to civilisation and ought to be suppressed. 
Japan, whose culture and refinement are not likely to suffer from a 
comparison with those of the average European nation, may, it is 
feared, stimulate China and Korea to follow her example, and that 
is an unpardonable sin in the eyes of Russia. Every qualification which 
Russia has hitherto claimed to possess for spreading light among the 
Chinese and Koreans is abundantly possessed by the Japanese, and in 
the dpinion of some very competent specialists a number of Japanese 
instructors might be invited with profit to raise the standard of 
education, toleration and refinement, to say nothing of military 
organisation, in certain States of Europe. 

As for the fear that a Russian defeat will be followed by an' 
insurrection of the people of India, and a ferment among all the 
Eastern races against the Aryans, it is too childish to be discussed. 
But even if it were well grounded, the rights and wrongs of the 
Russo-Japanese quarrel would not be affected thereby in the slightest 
degree. Less wildly improbable is the prediction that Japan may 
successfully compete with European nations by underselling them. 
If she did, she would be taking the only effectual means of vymg 
‘ with rivals who. have enormous advantages over her. But the fact 
is that the material social conditions at home and the international 
conditions abroad under which contemporary peoples produce, export 
and sell, all tend to equalise the cost of production and to hinder 
predatory competition. And if the personal qualities of the Jap, his 
thrift, skill, industry and enterprise did prove so far superior to those 
of his European rival that he could undersell him in the world’s 
markets, outdo him in the work of political administration and 
colonising and out-general him in the field of battle, why should 
he not take the high place to which this exceptional equipment 
evidently destines him? If politicians can be said to believe in any 
dogma, surely it is this, that in the Icng run the first place is to 
' the people who can fill it with the greatest advantage to themselves 
* Novoye Vremya, roth July, 1904. 
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and their neighbours. If the Japanese prove themselves a better 
nation than the Europeans, it is only fair that they should take over 
the work which Europeans now carry on. Personally I believe that 
the advent of the Japanese is a healthful influence, and will arouse 
those nations from their lethargy which are still capable of being 
roused and stimulated. But even were it otherwise there would be 
no good grounds for repinmg and still less for slandering and 
conspiring. i 
It is a very significant fact, which British believers in the “yellow 
“penl” would do well to take to heart, that Russia herself is 
profoundly convinced of the groundlessness and absurdity of the 
alarm. Indeed the real danger in the Far East, as Russia, speaking 
through her most competent representatives, has heretofore appre- 
hended it, is not the “yellow ” but the “white peri.” The Ambassador 
of his Majesty the Tsar in Pekin, his Ministers in St Petersburg, 
and the monarch himself in his conversations with Li Hung Chang, 
laid great stress on the formidable dangers which the yellow races, 
beloved of Russia, had to expect and ward off from the white races, 
especially those of the English tongue. Russia has ever regarded 
herself as the dear friend of the nations who are now contemptuously 
nick-named “yellowskins,” and this she would assuredly never have 
done had there been any such danger lurking there. She eagerly 
and perseveringly sought to conclude a lasting alliance with the 
“yellowskins ” against the Christian whites, thus courageously pro- 
claiming her sympathy for the former, whose moral qualities she is 
admirably fitted to appreciate. The Manchurian Railway was 
constructed, according to her own express assurance, mainly for the 
praiseworthy purpose of defending the “yellowskins” against the 
lawless aggressiveness of maritime Powers and principally the English- 
whites And if Russia, who, owing to the backward 
intellectual, industrial and commercial status of her people, is less 
able than others to withstand the onslaught of the “yellowskins,” 
yet conceives such a high opinion of them as this attitude presupposes, 
what other people has anything to fear from their awakenmg? 
Russia’s intention was surely to reorganise them and not to keep 
them in crass ignorance, for Providence would never have conferred 
upon any nation a mission to hide the light from its fellows. And 
it was ho part of her plan to evangelise them, seeing that it was her 
boast that she was the one exemplary nation who declined to export 
missionaries and to make converts. Consequently the reorganisation 
would have taken place on political, military and administrative lines. 
But events have shown that Japan is at least equally capable of 
undertaking this while she is much better acquainted with 
the needs and strivings of the Far East. Hence if the work should 
eventually be confided to the subjects of the Emperor Mutsuhito, 
the only consequence of this change will be the more speedy and 
thorough realisation of Russia’s avowed schemes than if the original 
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plan had been carried out. It is to be hoped, therefore, that in 
future the “yellow perl” bogey will be treated in this country on its 
merits. Artificial expedients are unavailing to stay the operation of 
natural laws. If the Japanese are < more enterprising, a wiser and a 
better people than certain European nations—and everything points 
to the conclusion that they are—no temporary makeshifts and no 
racial crusades will keep them from performing the work which 
Providence has destined them to do. The first place to the most 
deserving people is the fundamental law of the international 
community of nations, and the seeming exceptions which ‘history 
records merely prove the almost uniform application of the rule. 


RUSSIAN VIEWS ON THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 
Judging by the Press of Russia and Japan, each side is fairly 
content with the course of the campaign up to the present, the 
Japanese, perhaps, being somewhat less pleased than their enemies. 
Russian journalists rightly praise th= stubborn resistance offered by 
their countrymen to the enemy, admire their marvellous staying powers, 
sing praises to their heroism, and describe the sanguinary land battles 
as though they had been fought for the sole purpose of displaying 
those martial qualities Reading the Russian newspapers, one would 
fancy that the main purpose of the present campaign was to afford 
the peasants who wear the military uniform opportunity of displaying 
courage in danger and fortitude in suffering, and that the strategic 
results of the war were of little or no account. But the bravery and 
patience of the “grey soldier” were already notorious: they had been 
manifested on many a battlefield of Europe and Asia, and even the 
sceptics who were ready to ask: Can any good thing come out 
of Muscovy? took them for granted What the world was especially 
curious, and the Russian people particularly anxious, to know was 
whether the classes which profess to think for the Russian people 
were as capable of playing their parts in the drama which they had 
staged as the masses were of discharging theirs. In other words, 
if they had not safeguarded the peace as they might so easily have 
done, were they prepared! for the alternative as they ought to have 
been? The main outlay of the Empire was on the army and navy; 
for the needs of these the requiremen-s of education and culture were 
postponed or neglected. And now the question is everywherd asked : 
How comes it that the “least of the Powers” is a match for the 
greatest? If Russia cannot vie with Japan in education and culture, 
“ ought she not at least successfully to compete with her in ships and 
soldiers? 


STRICTURES BY RUSSIA’S GREATEST GENERAL. 


“They attack us with artillery and we pay them back with ‘ Te 
“‘ Deums’; they blow us up with mines and we defend ourselves with 
“holy images.” Such is the stinging criticism attributed by the Russian 
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people to the greatest of Russia’s living strategists. Had the war 
broken out ten years ago, General Dragomiroff would have been the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Russian forces, for his merits as a 
strategist are allowed by the most competent authorities of the day to 
be immeasurably greater than those of his comrade Kuropatkin. 
Marshal Fukushima once told me that the Japanese General Staff 
entertained a sincere respect for Dragomiroff, and that his works on 
military matters, done mto Japanese, were highly esteemed by them. 
But the burden of years has unfitted him for active service, and he 
now watches from afar with a critical and, some add, a jaundiced eye 
the operations conducted by Kuropatkin in Manchuria He has lately 
put his views into writing with a frankness which a less respected 
officer would not have dared to display. The points which claimed 
Dragomiroff’s special attention were the explanations given by the 
Russian papers for the uniform reverses sustained by their troops. It 
was alleged in the first place that the enemy’s forces were over- 
whelmingly superior; in the second place that they were better 
informed about everything, thanks to the efficiency of their intelli- 
gence department and their system of military espionage; and, 
thirdly, that, in the interests of humanity and of the service, the 
Russian generals on the field retired before the enemy on critical 
occasions in order not to sacrifice needlessly the lives of their men. 

These excuses Dragomiroff declines to accept as a justification. 
In an indirect but perfectly intelligible form he couches a series of 
remarks which amount to a scathing criticism of the conduct of the 
war and a high tribute of praise to the foresight and skill of the 
enemy. “First of all,” he writes, “the Japanese do not scatter their 
. “force, always knowing exactly what they want to do. Having set 
“themselves an aim they are capable of concentrating their efforts on 
“attaining it, nor do they lose sight of it under the influence of sundry 
“fancies and impulses inspired by fleeting impressions of the situation 
“or by the suggestions of adventurers and jobbers, who abound in 
“all military staffs, especially in those whose members are many.” 
Hence it is not a valid excuse to urge that we were confronted with 
“overwhelming numbers.” 

He then goes on to show that the problem which the Japanese had’ 
to solye was obvious to everyone, and the stages by which they would 
tackle it were equally manifest. But the people whom it most nearly 
concerned seem to have been in the dark as to all this. “What could 
“have been the enemy’s object? Only one, to oust us from the 
“Liaotung Peninsula. But this aim includes a very complex series of 
“special aims shaped by the kind, quality and distribution of our 
“armed forces and theirs. On our side were the fleet and fortress 
“of Port Arthur in the south and land forces in the north; on theirs. 
“a land army and a navy. 

“The question now arisés, In what order of succession would the 
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Japanese carry on the campaign? First of all they had to. weaken 

“our fleet, because so long as ıt could cope with theirs in the open 

“sea they could not think of effecting a descent And, behold, 

“immediately after the unforeseen attack of the gth February begins a 
“series of bombardments of Port Arthur’ and of persevering attempts 
“to bottle up the entrance with fire-ships and mines. With the loss 
“of the ‘Petropavloffsk, and especially our never-to-be-forgotten 
“honest Makaroff, the Japanese resolve at last to land, having first 
“tried again to block the entrance with fire-ships.” 

Passing in review the various stages in the enemy’s advance, which, 
according to General Dragomiroff, ought to have been foreseen and 
provided for, he dwells especially on the passage over the Yalu and 
gives his readers to understand that the Russians ought to have 
expected it, because it was the sole means to the end. In fact, if they 
had had an army of perfect spies they would not have been better 
informed of it than they were. “A brief observation on the passage 
“over the River Yalu, which was marked by a special characteristic. 
“I ought to premise that when am army is passively defending a river, 
“that is to say, when it is situated on one bank of the stream only, 

“it has seldom any opportunity of knowing what the enemy is doing 

“on the other bank. The only means of information are the data 
“supplied by spies. But these are often untrustworthy and never 
“sufficient. ‚Forces which are at all considerable are so distributed as 
“to occupy tens of miles. Hence, im order to obtain accurate informa- 
“tion about them, one would need such a number of shifty spies well 
“versed in military matters as nobody disposes of, not even the 
“Japanese. 

“But on the Yalu that was by no means the case: the point at 
“which the passage would have to ġe effected was defined, one may 
“say, with geometric precision, and * was evident to everyone at a 
“glance. Inasmuch as the Japanese could not move far away from 
“the shore, because the co-operation of the fleet was of the utmost 
“moment to them when forcing their passage over the river, it is 
“evident that they could not attempt the passage anywhere but at 
“the point on the Yalu which their gunboats could reach. 

“True, according to the newspaper reports, they also feigned an 
“attempt to force their way about fifty miles higher up the Yalu at 
“Chaiden. But by this demonstration they hardly hoodwinked 
‘anyone. That is made clear by the strength of our contingent 

“opposite Widju; if it had been very much more powerful nobody 
“would have found it strange.” 

What the Russian generals might and should have done is 
ingeniously hinted by Dragomiroff in the following passage on 
Kuroki :— 

“Taking to heart Napoleon’s advice, to solve the problem for the 


* The italics are vot in the original. 
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“foe previous to every undertaking and in every situation, he might 
“expect om his way an attack on Penyan, the active defence of 
“the Yalu, and likewise an onslaught on his troops after having 
“accomplished the passage* A man who, as Napoleon puts it, is. 
“prone to ‘ picture drawing, that is to say, one who is subject to his 
“imagination, would be deterred by such a prospect, or at any rate he 
“would be disposed to advance more cautiously. But this did not 
“deter Kuroki. Obviously he is one of those men who know that 
“when it is a question of moving forward to meet the unknown future, 
“one may decide either to go or not to go, but having once resolved 
“to move onward one must carry out the decision, throwing aside 
“every thought of the consequences. 
“True one may point to the admirable organisation of Japanese 
“espionage and to Kuroki’s knowledge of our strength; but however 
“complete his information may have been, it could not possibly have 
“attained the degree of certitude. Fresh contingents might come up, 
“the positions of the old ones might change, and the character of the 
“chief commander was at the outset of the campaign an unknown 
“quantity. All these undetermined factors give an idea of the dark- 
“ness which enwraps a commander down to the moment when the 
“armies meet, and of the struggle which he must carry on with himself 
“before he resolves to take the fateful step. For he must, among other 
“things, bear well m mind and realise that nobody can foretell that 
“he will win the day or lose it. One cannot get the enemy to bind 
“himself beforehand to allow himself to be beaten. And that ts 
“why one must dare, on the lines of ‘aut Caesar aut nihil? if only the 
“ game ts worth the candle. 

“ Some there are who seek at times to justify their wavering by fears 
“of great losses. But tt should not be forgotten that in the first place 
“ nobody can estimate these losses in advance; and in the second place 
“ the object of every war ts attained in spite of the losses incurred. The 
“aim of a campaign does not consist in keeping these within the 
“ narrowesi possible limits. And in the third place tt ts notortous 
“ that loss of time sometimes leads to such sacrifices as the most 
“ venturesome operation would not have entatled.”* 

It is instructive and characteristic to note the phenomena in which 
Russian experts discover an explanation of Japanese successes. The 
number and the ingenuity of the spies whom the latter employ is but 
one of the most important If Kuroki has hitherto refrained from 
utilising his cavalry as he was expected to do, if he has seldom 
despatched reconnoitring parties, or had recourse to manoeuvres for 
the purpose of ascertaining the strength, position or plans of 
Kuropatkin, the reason, we are told, is that he obtained the necessary 
information either from spies or from the Chinese. Here is an 
amusing passage on the subject from the organ of the Russian 


* The italics are mine. Cf. Rasvedchik, a7th June. Russ, 28th June, 1904. 
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Ministry of Way, which casts a strong side-light on the conduct of 
the whole campaign :— 

“The Japanese, who thus substitute accurate -data supplied by the 
“Chinese for scouting and reconnoitring, also make use of Chinamen 
“for strategic purposes, circulating reports calculated to serve their 

“ends. Thus it is not at all improbable that the Japanese, when they 
“conceived the plan of attacking with superior forces the detachment 
“of General Stackelberg, which interfered with their operations against 
“Port Arthur, took means to hinder the despatch of reinforcements 
“to him. Instead of manceuvrmg from Siuyen—on this detachment’s 
“line of communications—to Kaichow, whence our reinforcements 
“could come to imperil their operations, the Japs got the Chinese to 
“spread most ‘trustworthy’ accounts of their enormous losses at 
“Port Arthur, reports which made it impossible to believe that they 

“could be sending agamst Baron Stackelberg’s detachment faroes 

“twice as formidable.” * 

And the Russians believed the Chinese accounts and took no 
further steps to inform themselves or to send help to Stackelberg. 
If the Russian commanders allow themselves to be hoodwinked in 
this easy way, and if, as we learn from other sources, Russian batteries 
sometimes concentrate a murderous fire upon Japanese heavy guns 
which afterwards turn out to be mere wooden pieces painted to look 
like cannon, Kuroki’s successes need no very technical explanations. 
They will appear natural to the man in the street. 


THE BALTIC SQUADRON. 


But whatever the faults of the Russian commanders, the upshot of 
the first stage of the campaign has Deen extremely unfavourable to 
Russia, and thoughtful men in that Empire sincerely regret the wanton 
contempt with which their influential journalists treated the “yellow 

“monkeys” at the outset of the war. and some of their artists still 
continue to treat them in their pictures for the masses to-day. The 
resolve to dictate peace in Tokio, anc to hoist the Russian flag over 
the palace of Mutsuhito, has not yet been definitely abandoned, as 
the article of the Moscow Vedomcest: proves “Now the peace 
“conditions,” writes this well-known organ, “can be only the following: 
“1. The immediate withdrawal of the Japanese troops:from Manchuria 
“and Korea. 2. The payment by Japan of the military expenses. 
“3. The cession by Japan to Russia of the Island of Tsusima, the 
“possession of which is only harmful to Japan, inasmuch as it serves 
“as a bridge to Korea and thus leads her on to military adventures. 
“Baron Suyematsu and the Japanese Government ought to see that 
“these demands are extremely moderate.”+ 


* Russian Invalid. t Moskovskia Vedomosti, 24th June, 1904. 
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But such a peace as this is now bound up with one essential 
condition: the command of the sea The Russian Press indeed 
informs its readers that that object has already been attained. “We 
“may henceforth venture to state,” writes the Petersburg Gazette, 
“that we have already made good our superiority at sea over the 
“naval forces of Japan, whose warships have been battered and 
“damaged during the five months of the campaign.” But the Russian 
naval authorities pour a good deal of water into this wine of comfort, 
and feel that something more must be aecomplished before Russian 
battleships can be said to sweep the seas. And this “more” will be 
effected, if at all, by the Baltic Squadron, with whose action the fate 
of Russia is now alleged to be closely bound up. As the Novoye 
Vremya tersely puts it: “Land successes cannot give us a decisive 
“victory over the enemy: on this pomt even military men agree. 
“So long as they have command of the sea the Japanese are invulner- 
“able at home in their own country.* And the war cannot be ended 
in a manner acceptable to Russia elsewhere than in Tokio. Hence 
“the Baltic Squadron is acquiring for us, nay, for the future destinies 
“of Russia, enormous significance. It would bring with it the strength, 
“perhaps, of an army of more than 100,000 men.”+ 


NEUTRALITY AND THE COALING OF THE BALTIC 
SQUADRON. 


The problem how to coal the squadron between the Baltic and the 
Sea of Japan is still exercising the skill of naval men and the 
ingenuity of diplomatists, and is arousing the curiosity of outsiders. 
The Russian Admiralty was believed to have solved it several months 
ago, and a fleet of colliers, together with vessels fitted up as floating 
workshops, was to embody the outcome of their foresight and skill. 
But the triumph of these qualities over the arduous conditions of the 
voyage would not appear to be taken for granted by any of the parties 
interested. The squadron is to sail in two separate divisions, it is 
reported, an arrangement which would intensify rather than lessen 
the difficulties And these appear so formidable to foreigners that 
the conviction is growing that the expedition will not start unless 
France or Germany or both undertake to come to Ruésia’s assistance 
and screen themselves from the consequences by a broad interpretation 
of the articles of neutrality. The French colonies, it was rumoured, 
had received orders to supply Russian warships with coal, while 
Germany would give them the use of Kiaochau. These allegations, 
having been repeated throughout the globe, were denied in Paris and 
Berlin, but are still believed by a section of newspaper readers. 

That Russia has felt her way cautiously but repeatedly in diplomatic 


* Novoye Vremya, gth July, 1904. t [didem. 
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spheres seems certain. For even the ships of the Black Sea Fleet have 
been more than once taken into account, and the question raised 
whether Turkey would permit them to pass the Dardanelles. On 
the last occasion the query was put under such pressure that the Sultan 
is said to have answered in the affirmative. That at least is the gist 
of the information received by the officials most interested in the, 
subject in Rome, Paris and Vienna; but as the question was asked 
hypothetically the practical consequences will be drawn from the 
favourable answer only if the conditions therein provided for come 
to pass. 

That a similar exchange of views has taken place between St 
Petersburg and Paris respecting the coaling question would seem 
probable enough, even if it were not vouchdd for by politicians, who 
are usually very well informed on such matters. The story is that the 
main obstacle to help from France lies in the circumstance. that coal 
destined for one of the belligerents has heen declared contraband of 
war by Russia herself. It was on this ground that the British steamer 
“Allanton ” was seized recently on the suspicion, which seems quite 
groundless, thatit was conveying coal to Japan. In view of this 
interpretation of things contraband of war, it would be more than 
incongruous for any European Power to supply the Russian Squadrons 
with coal bn its way out to attack a nation with whom they were on 
friendly terms. And it would amount toa flagrant breach of neutrality 
if the Power acting thus happened to be Russia’s ally. Yet this is 
the attitude which report that the Government of the French 
Republic has decided to take up when the Baltic Squadron is on its 
way out to Vladivostok. Despite the golden links of sympathy « 
which unite the French with their Russian allies, it is exceedingly 
unlikely M. Delcassé will run the serious risks which seem 
inse le trom such an interpretation of neutrality. 

As to the alleged promise of Germany to offer Kiaochau as a refuge 
to the remnants of the Port Arthur fleet, no serious politician will be 
disposed to construe it in a sense which would imply any technical . 
breach of neutrality. Neither Kiaochau nor Weihaiwei can receive 
Russian battleships fleeing from the Japanese except of the condition 
that they become inactive for the remainder of the campaign, just as 
land troops would on entering neutral territory. And however welcome 
to Russia the knowledge might be that a certain number of her fighting 
ships had escaped destruction, and would be returned safe and sound 
after the war, their temporary inactivity would contribute to upset the 
plans which have for their object the command of the sea Still it 
appears to be extremely probable that Admiral Vitheft’s ships will, 
when the critical moment has come, make a spirited dash for one of 
those neutral ports, and every vessel that reaches it unhurt will be so 
much to the good. But the ideal goal is Vladivostok. If a section of 
the squadron could effect a junction with Admiral Skrydloffs cruisers, 
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the question of naval supremacy might be raised once more on the 
arrival of reinforcements from Cronstadt. But if Vitheft’s ships are 
destroyed or disarmed, and if the Japanese carry out the plan ascribed 
to them and blockade Vladivostok, the réZe which will fall to Admiral 
Roshjestvensky’s squadron will be neither very brilliant nor very 
helpful 


RUSSIA, GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY. 


The agreement concluded between Russia and Great Britain 
respecting the seal fisheries off the East Siberian Coast has 
unfortunafely no direct bearing upon the larger understanding which 
our Government would gladly see arranged on the lines of the Anglo- 
French Convention. It is merely the sequel to negotiations which 
were begun before the outbreak of the present war, and had for their 
object the safeguarding of international interests. “It is all the more 
to be regretted therefore that the Russian Press should seek to make 
political capital out of it and gloat over the idea that Great Britain 
has begun to turn her back upon Japan in order to conciliate Russia. 

“If we reflect,” writes the Novoye Vremya, “that henceforth English 
“cruisers will seize such predatory Japs as might be caught in the 
“territorial waters, and will remove by force (drawing upp of course, 
“exhaustive reports containing data for legal prosecutions) all other 
“Japs, we cannot fail to discern the meaning of the June, Convention ; 
“look at it as we may, we must admit that in this agreement England 
“has obviously taken up a position whichs advantageous not to Japan 
“but to Russia”* 

This wrong construction put upon an arrangement which has no 
political basis is all thé more mischievous that several organs of the 
Russian Press, and the influential Novoye Vremya amoffp them, have 
seen fit to re-open the campaign against Great Britain, in which for 
some time past there had been a pause. And generally the symptoms 
of a desire on the part of Russia to imitate the action of her ally and 
wipe out old scores are becoming less noticeable. On the grounds for 
this attitude enough has been said. But the results to which it may 
lead are still looked upon in Russia as more serious and less distant 
than people in this country imagine. Otherwise the preparations for 
defending the Baltic coast and for completing the military readiness of 
the troops in Turkestan would be pursued with less haste, less expense, 
and less thotoughness at a time when the vicissitudes of the war seem 
to call for undivided attention. But leisure is also’ found as well as 
funds for the work of threatening the g/acis of India, and the journals 
which predicted last January the destruction of Japan now boast of the 
progress which is being made by their Government in establishing a 
splendid basis for future operations against India. One of the most 
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effective means of accomplishing this is the strategic line between 
Orenburg and Tashkent. 

On July 2nd the first train ran as far as Kashtalinsk, thus opening 
up over 600 miles of desolate steppe to military traffic. The principal, 
nay, the sole object of this line was strategic, and so unpromsing are 
the prospects of any noteworthy traffic returns that when it was planned 
the Finance Minister vehemently opposed its realisation A 
commanding position against Afghanistan and Northern India was 
the object of the railway, as stated by General Kuropatkin. The 
Novoye Vremya, in a leading article, gleefully points out this aim to 
its readers, and dwells with delight on the discomfiture of Great Britain. 
“For from whatever point of view we may consider the line, there is 
“no denying the fact that it constitutes a considerable advance towards 
“one of the glacis of India, from which we have not removed a single 

“soldier during the campaign against Japan, to the extreme 
“disappointment of England.”* 

The fact is, according to the’same journal, that Great Bais and 
Russia are virtually at war, although as yet no overt acts of hostility have 
been perpetrated, at least by Russia, who is biding her time. Great 
Britain crosses Russia's path everywhere, and must take the 
consequences when she is least prepared to endure them. “The Far 
“East is Russia’s back, if we may so express ourselves. And towards our 
“Far East not only Japan, but also England and America put out their 
“hands, especially ever since we built a railway to it Hence it comes 
“that Russia is waging war not with Japan only, but with England and 
“America, and that is the ground of the satisfaction felt in England and 
“America at Japans successes.”+ 

It is fortunate for the peace of the world that the Novoye Vremya so 
seldom reflects the views even of the Russian Foreign Office, and so 
often paraphrases the opinions put forward by the German Press. The 
Tag of Berlin lately published an article by Dr, Peters, who is well 
known in England, on the German interests at stake in the present 
war; and it reads like an article of the Novoye Vremya. “If Russia,” 
he writes, “is defeated and ousted from the Pacific, Germany will lose 
“all her islands in that ocean ; she can hinder this only by a rapproche- 
“ment with Russia for the purpose of exerting conjointly with her 
“pressure upon England) But England is endeavouring by means 
“of various soap bubbles to keep Germany apart from Russia, «and the 
“embodiment of this endeavour is the visit of the King of England to 
“Kiel” Dr. Peters is mistaken. Our policy may be shortsighted or 
unsteady, but it has steadfastly refused to borrow the principle which 
is so familiar to some Continemal Powers that in order to reap a 
harvest of peace at home one should sow the seeds of discord abroad. 


E. J. DILLON. 
* Novoye Vremya, 4th July, 1904. + Noveye Vremya, 9th July, 1904. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


two stand out prominently from the ruck—*Manchu and 
uscovite,” by B. L. Putnam Weale (Macmillan and Co.), by reason 
of its exhaustive and trustworthy account of the Russian occupation of 
Manchuria ; “A Russo-Chinese Empire,” by Alexandre Ular (Constable 
and Co.), owing to the author's unusual point of view and the interesting, 
if unconvincing, theories he advances. Of Mr. Weale’s work it may at 
once be said that it is ¢Ae book to be read by those who wish to under- 
stand the true position of Russia in Manchuria at the moment of the 
outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war. Written before the commence- 
ment of hostilities, some of its forecasts have already been fulfilled, 
and their general agreement with the development of events gives 
ample proof of the author’s intimate knowledge of his subject and the 
soundness of his judgment. Although the bulk of the volume is made 
up of a series of letters contributed by Mr. Weale to some Eastern - 
newspapers while he was travelling in Manchuria during the autumn 
of 1903, it is far removed from the hasty impressionism usually 
associated with “special correspondence.” Mr. Weale was perfectly 
familar with Manchuria before his visit, and he has a life-long 
knowledge of China and the Chinese language and modes of thought. 
Writing with an authority that cannot be doubted, and supporting his 
conclusions by an exhaustive array of carefully-investigated facts,) Mr. 
Weale formulates one long indictment of the Russian in Manchuria, and 
mercilessly exposes the “fairy stories,” as he calls them, of M. Wirt 
Gerrare, M. Ular‘and other writers, concerning the success of Russian 
colonisation south of the Amur. 

The Russification of Manchuria is a myth, Mr. Weale tells us, “made 
“possible by gigantic bluf.” “The existence of Russian settlements 
“and towns, and the presence of huge numbers of Siberian immigrants, 
“are, with the solitary exception of Harbin, absolute inventions.” 


` 
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Beyond the eighty-nine thousand troops scattered along the railway 
(this, of course, was before the war), twenty thousand women—for the 
most part the sweepings of Eastern Europe—in the three towns-of 
Harbin, Port Arthur, and Dalny, and a constantly diminishing number 
of male civilians in the same places, there are no Russians in Manchuria. 
On the other hand, the native population, stated by M. Gerrare to be 
only 734 millions, is in reality nearer 20 millions—the estimate of the 
Japanese Staff—and agaist the vis imertie of these masses of hostile 
Chinese the Russians are powerless. Their occupation is, in fact, 
purely military, extending only along the railway, and in no way 
affecting the people at large :— 


The Russian military commissairs at the three provincial capitals 
of Moukden, Kirin, and Tuitsihar have been working in a circle, and 
have not progressed one inch in their self-appointed task of tying up 
Chinese local government in such a fashion that Russia has the 
commanding voice. . . . The officers of the army of occupation, high 
and low alike, receiving insufficient salaries from their government, 
and possessing tastes to which they are accustomed to pander, rob 
right and left, and inefficiency and unpreparedness are the results. 
Russian commerce in Manchuria, confined to the supplying of purely 
Russian wants, is not a commerce at all, but merely sutlers’ work on 
a vast scale... . Russia’s Oriental destiny, so far from allowing her 
to understand and greet as long-lost brothers the sturdy-bodied men 
of Manchuria, makes her at a loss to understand them at all; and we 
are confronted by the undeniable fact’ that the Slav is to-day more 
hated than any other white man in the world by the Chinese. In a 
word, Russia has moved both too late and too foolishly in Manchuria 
for anything but failure to be possible. 


Mr. Weale examines in detail every side of the Russian Saipana, 
showing how complete has been the failure of the Slav in Manchuna 
It is a story of hopeless inefficiency, corruption, and licentiousness, the 
story of an eye-witness, and told with so manifest a desire to be 
absolutely fair that none but the blindest of Russophils can fail to be 
convinced. Wherever we turn we find rottenness. Everything is on 
a false basis, and honeycombed with bribery and corruption :— 


The railway, the army, the navy, the commissariat, merchants, 
traders, shop keepers, all of them are mere speculators, speculating 
with government funds, inflating credit until it is credit no loger, but 
mere make believe; each determined that this golden East is going to 
make his fortune or that he will rot in the attempt Sell up govern- 
ment stores, take government money, do anything so long as the 
roubles rollin! A hundred or even five hundred roubles spent in a 
night is nothing extraordinary for men whose legitimate incomes 
scarce exceed three figures in sterling per annum, 


Meanwhile the real trade of the country remains in the hands of the 
Chinese, whose business capacity is vastly superior to that of the 
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Russians. Everywhere Mr. Weale saw signs of how the Russian is 
being bled to death by the Chinaman, so that he was forced to the 
conclusion that, even were there no war, Chinese ingenuity might push 
the Russian back to the Amar. 

Two very instructive chapters are those on the Russo-Chinese Bank 
and the Chinese Eastern Railway, the weapons that were to accomplish 
so much for Russia. On the subject of the great politico-financial 
organisation which Uktomsky launched upon the Far East with the 
idea of assimilating China, some of Mr. Weale’s statements are in 
direct conflict with those of M. Ular, as indeed is the case in many parts 
of this book. M. Ular’s statement that the Russo-Chinese Bank has 
taken over the collection of taxes from the Chinese Government, and 
that it pays out salaries to Chinese officials, is declared by Mr. Weale 
to be absolutely baseless. He admits that the Newchwang customs and 
likin revenues have been temporarily impounded by the Bank, but this 
can hardly be regarded as the capture of the Manchurian revenue 
proper. As a matter of fact, the Chinese system of land taxes is so 
mysterious and intricate that none but the Chinese could possibly 
collect them. In every town Mr. Weale visited in Manchuria, the 
bankers and officials assured him that from the February of 1902— 
China’s New Vear—their tax-books had been as before. “As for the 
“minor taxes and licences, these are levied so mysteriously that there 
“is no one European living to-day who could give a succinct account of 
“the methods adopted, or can understand the why and the wherefore of 
“any part of the procedure.” Again, M. Ular tells us of the great 
success attending the working of the Mongolian gold-mining conces- 
sions obtained through the agency of M. von Grot and the Russo- 
Chinese Bank. Mr. Weale, on the other hand, met men in Port Arthur 
and Harbin who had been employed on these Mongolian concessions, 
and they all confessed that “they had to evacuate the country and 
“crawl into Manchuria in a starving condition without having unearthed 
“the riches reported to be lying at their feet.” Be that as it may, it is 
well known that M. von Grot was ruined in the venture, and the Bank 
itself is reported to have lost three million roubles: 

Turning to the Chinese Eastern Railway, the Bank’s chief creation, 
Mr. Weale pronounces it a complete failure from the commercial point 
of view. It has, of course, its strategic value, but under Russian 
managément it must always remain a thing apart from the commercial 
life of the country. It can neither develop a Russian trade nor capture 
the Chinese trade. So far the paying freight from Siberia and Russia 
may be summed up in one word—vodka. “Not vodka in mere car- 
“loads, but vodka in train-loads, in dozens of train-loads, mountains 
“of cases, oceans of liquor.” All this has been rushed out of Russia 
to escape the new excise duties, and the one hundred thousand , 
soldiers and officials are doing their best to cope with it The railway 
also has its uses as a card in the great game of bluff which Russia is 
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playing with the world. Mr. Weale gives a very amusing description, 
too long to quote as a whole, of the manner in which the absurdly over- 
manned staffs of the various stations, with their Chinese hangers-on, 
are paraded when a European express arrives :— 


No Irving could manage his stage effects so cunningly. It is all 
immense, and you have only to keep your ears open to hear the 
immediate success. On all sides travellers are properly impressed. 
The Englishman mutters, “ Pretty Russian, this place; even the 
Chinese speak the lingo,” and looks gloomily about him. The 
Frenchman enthusiastically exclaims, “ Ah, c'est bien la Russie ça, 
allez,” and thinks gratefully of his financial alliance. As for the 
German, he sighs heavily and says impressively, ‘Dass sollen wir 
eigentlich bei uns in Kiaochow und Shantung machen,” and then 
curses all the Herr Bebels and socialists ever bom, who by refusing to 
understand world-policies hinder imperialistic expenditures. 


One remembers books written by these same travellers, who, on the 
strength of their experiences along the railway, have given us 
exhaustive accounts of the wonders of Russian expansion in Asia. But 
Mr. Weale has lived too long in the East to be easily impressed, 
“Travellers,” he tells us, “who have no knowledge of the real Far East 
“are responsible for the absurd tales which I every day read in the 
“home Press—the tales which tell of Russianised Manchuria—of the 
“close friendship between Slav and Chinaman—of the identification of 
“Russian with Yellow interests. It is alla myth, I say once more—a 
“bubble. Japan may, after all, burst that bubble.” 

Passing by much that is of great interest at the present juncture, I 
must confine myself to a brief note on the author’s final “Conclusions 
“and Suggestions.” Writing before the war, but assuming that war is 
inevitable, and that “Japanese efficiency is in the end bound to défeat 
“Slav corruption,” he turns to the future of Manchuria. He is greatly 
impressed with the possibilities of that future. Properly colonised from 
the northern provinces of China, under the supervision of Japan, who ` 
will have a casting vote in the settlement, he thinks that Manchuria is 
destined to become the greatest wheat-producing country in the East, 
the greatest lumber-field, and the greatest gold-mining centre. Four 
things he considers absolutely necessary in the reconstruction—the . 
colonisation of the vast stretches of virgin soil which are at present 
waste lands; the substitution of a purely civil administration for the 
so-called Manchu Miltary Administration; the opening of the inland 
waters to the flags of all nations, and, finally, the extension of the 
Treaty Port system to include all the important trade-centres. Mr. 
Weale remembers that in Tokyo there are hundreds of Chinese 
students, dispatched thither to complete their studies by various 
Chinese provincial Governments. These are the suitable candidates to 
receive Government appointments in Manchuria when the time comes. 
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“Tt is the Anglo-Saxon idea filtrated through Japanese brains which is 
“the corner-stone of these men’s new education, and that this idea 
“should come in this way is good for England ; for the pouring of new 
“wine into old bottles is at the best of times a dangerous experiment 
“and should proceed slowly.” 

M. Ular’s book has attracted considerable attention in the original 
French, and much of its substance has already appeared in the author's 
contributions to this REVIEW. It is difficult to estimate the real value 
of the work, for so much rests on unsupported statements, and the 
reader has no means of judging of the writer’s claims to speak with 
authority on the secrets of Russian diplomacy. Some critics have 
assumed that “Alexandre Ular ” is a Chimaman, and certainly his book 
contains strong internal evidence ın support of this assumption. On 
the other hand, it might be argued with equal force that he is in the 
Russian Secret Service, dangling a “Russo-Chinese Empire” before 
the eyes of the French investor. There is an atmosphere of mystery 
and romance about the book that strongly reminds one of De Blowitz 
in his prime. But whoever “Alexandre Ular” may be, it is evident 
that he has an intimate knowledge of the moves on certain squares of 
the diplomatic chess-board, and that his views on Thibetan affairs are 
worthy of serious consideration. It will be equally evident to readers 
of Mr. Weale’s book that M. Ular’s knowledge of the true state of 
affairs in Manchuria before the war is very imperfect, and has led him 
into imaccuracies and misconceptions which vitiate his general 
conclusions. Moreover, he persistently underrates the Japanese, who, 
since his work was written, have taken their revenge by removing not a 
few of his speculations from the sphere of practical politics. 

M. Ular’s theory is that the real motive -of all Russia’s diplomatic 
strivings in the East is the incorporation of the northern provinces of 
China in a Russian Empire of West and East which shall dominate the 
world :— 


Russia, the strongest military power, will be associated with the 
strongest industrial power. . . . The capitalist system, in the Western 
sense, as a social system in general, does not exist for the Russian 
people. It is solely the necessity in which the Russian Government 
is placed, of playing at being a European State, which forces it to 
Promote capitalism reluctantly ; this involves the Empire in financial 
difficulties of a very serious character. The very base of capitalism— 
industry—is wanting to Russia. The dream is to create this base 
in China... . to possess northern China, not as a colony which is 
exploited, not as an outlet into which to pass the produce of a future 
industrial Russia, but as an integral part of the Empire, as the 
industrial centre of an Empire, which in its other portions will never 
be otherwise than agricultural; to realise this gigantic plan of making 
China be to Russia what the department of the North is to France. 
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A striking feature of the book is the strong pro-Chinese bias of its 
author, who is never weary of proclaiming the superiority of Chinese 
civilisation over that of the West. His conception of the “Yellow 
“Peril” is very different from what is generally understood by that 
term In his opinion, China “will crush the West by her civilising 
“force.” There is much that seems chimerical in his book; there is 
also much that is worth reading. But it would not be unwise to read 
it in conjunction with Mr. Weale. 


+ * * * 


_ The qualities that won for Alexander Bain so distinguished a place 
among the philosophers of the 19th century are not those which make 
a great autobiographer, and it must be confessed that the story of the 
philosopher’s life, -as told by himself in the “Autobiography” recently 
published by Messrs. Longmans, contains little that will appeal to the 
general public Comparison with the Autobiography of another great 
thinker is inevitable. In Bain, as in Spencer, we find an extraordinary 
philosophic detachment, but with a difference. Spencer’s detachment 
gives us a unique piece of self-revelation and criticism, which, despite 
its tedious insistence on trivialities, lives as the embodiment of an 
intellectual and spiritual tragedy—the life-story of a philosophic 
Frankenstein who became the slave of his own intellectual creation. I 
know of few things in modern literature more pathetic than this self- 
portraiture of Herbert Spencer in the ever-tightening coils of the 
Synthetic Philosophy. We watch, with mingled feelings of pity and 
deep respect, the gradual loss of all capacity for human joy and sorrow— 
for aught, indeed, that makes life tolerable for ordinary mortals; and 
in the later years we catch the wistful tone of the philosopher who, in 
giving himself up to Philosophy, has neglected the minor philosophy of 
` life, and, as death comes nearer, feels that he has somehow missed the 
purport of human existence. 

There is nothing of this kind to arrest the imaginative reader in 
Professor Bain’s Autobiography. Bain’s detachment is that of the 
class-room, and he seldom takes us beyond the atmosphere of the 
“session.” His inner life may have been as interesting as Spencer’s, 
but we learn nothing of it from these pages. It is the professor, and 
never the man, who stands before us. In short, this book is a-record, 
not of individual experience, but of academic achievement, and of such 
stuff autobiographies cannot be made. The human interest is almost 
entirely confined to the opening chapter, in which the author gives us 
a graphic account of the poverty and religious gloom of his early 
surroundings. Bain’s career is a remarkable example of what “self- 
“help” can do when seconded by the Scottish educational system. 
The son of an Aberdeen weaver who had to work’ from thirteen to 
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fifteen hours a day to earn the barest livelihood for his increasing 
family, Bain’s education up to the age of eighteen, when he obtained a 
bursary at the Marischal College, was almost wholly due to his own 
efforts. When little more than three he was sent to a dame’s school, 
where he was taught “only reading (with spelling), and that wholly 
“from the Bible” Later he learnt writing and arithmetic at a 
“miserable little school” kept by a young student, and at the age of 
eight he was transferred to the parish school attached to Gilcomston 
Church. Here he had “a touch of English Grammar from Lennie— 
“which made no impression upon me—a little Geography, and possibly 
“something of the nature of History,” with a little Algebra and Latin. 
But when he had completed his eleventh year he “left school for good,” 
as he puts it, first to go as errand-boy to an auctioneer, and afterwards 
to join his father at the loom, at which he continued until his eighteenth 
year. This was the period of his self-education. It is a wonderful 
story of strenuous endeavour under the most adverse circumstances, 
introduced with the characteristic reflection, “Before that (his four- 
“teenth year, when he began his scientific studies) I must have trifled 
“away my time with mere diversions ”! 

If the intimacy of the opening pages had struck the keynote of 
succeeding chapters, we might have had a deeply interesting book ; 
but, unfortunately, as soon as Bain is launched upon his college career, 
he drops a veil over his private life, and we know him no more. He 
displays the same reticence in writing of his friends and acquaintances, 
among whom he numbered many of the notable personages of the 1 oth 
century. He was on terms of close intimacy with Grote and John 
Stuart Mill, whose “Logic” he revised in manuscript At one time he 
saw a good deal of Carlyle. But of these, and many others whose 
names appear in his pages, Bain tells us little of real interest. Here is 
a personal impression of Comte, with a little welcome colour :— 


He received us in a bright-coloured dressing-gown,— which: only 
meant that, in regard to dress, he was a Frenchman. We sat with 
him, perhaps, for an hour, while he poured out a monologue on the 
political prospects of the world, as viewed from the standpoint of his. 
own philosophy. His utterance was vehement and rapid to, a degree 

- that I could scarcely follow. . . . The general tenour of his discourse 
was to treat of the advancement of his own scheme of political 
feconstruction, of which he had, as we know from his writings, a 
most extravagant anticipation. Excepting the millenarians, who, 

' presumably, reproduce the position of the first apostles, I never met 
such an extreme case of immediate anticipation of organic change, 
except Robert Owen....I may say again, with regard to 
Comte, that I never knew or could imagine such a case of the 
negation of humour. His whole attitude was that of severe 
denunciation or self-aggrandisement, and his only smile was a grin. 
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Of such men as Aristotle, Milton, Bishop Butler, and Wordsworth, it 
may be safely said that they wanted the sense of humour; but, in 
sheer negation, probably, they never approached to Auguste Comte. 


The real value of this volume is philosophic rather than autobio- 
graphical. It contains elaborate abstracts and criticisms, not only of 
the author’s great works, “The Senses and the Intellect” and “The 
“Emotions and the Will,” but of his mmorwntings. This is a feature” 
which will be of great interest to philosophic students) How far the 
book ıs an adequate expression of its author, those must say who knew | 
bim in the intimacy of private life. Speaking as one of the general 
public, to whom Bain is only a commanding figure in 19th century 
thought, I am inclined to think that we should have got nearer the 
man, as distinguished from the professor, in a regulation “Life and 
“Letters.” 

The “Autobiography,” which has been in type for several years, has 
been edited by Bain’s successor in the Chair of Logic at Aberdeen, Dr. 
W. L. Davidson, who also contributes a supplementary chapter, 
continuing the narrative from 1890 to Bain’s death in the autumn of 
Tast year. 


t ` + r 


Following on the volumes dealing with “The Renaissance,” “The 
“United States,” and “The Reformation,” Vol VIIL of the “Cambridge 
“ Modem History,” just published by the Cambridge University Press, 
covers the period of “The French Revolution” Lord Acton’s great 
design, which is being so admirably executed by his successors, is 
becoming at once the delight and despair af the reviewer who has ‘only 
a limited amount of space (and time) at his command—delight at 
placing so valuable a “tool” on his shelves; despair, owing to the 
impossibility of doing adequate justige to the volumes as they appear. 
If he be honest, he reads more in a day than should suffice for the study 
of weeks, and, as he reads, each succeeding chapter suggests itself for 
special treatment. Depressed by his impotency, he finally jots down a 
bare mention of the principal contents, with a few general comments 
which he feels to be miserably inadequate. 

_ Tuming to the present instalment, the general impression given is 
that of souhdness rather than brilliancy, of careful examination and 
weighing of evidence, and of well-considered conclusions uninfluenced 
by individual theories. It does not give us a picturesque presentment 
of the “drama” of the Revolution. That has been done for all time 
by Carlyle. We shall still read the poet-historian, but we shall turn to 
this volume to correct and supplement his facts; for there is no single 
work hitherto published in which we get so complete a' view of the 
great revolutionary movement in the light of modern research. In this 
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age of specialism, probably no historian of the first rank will ever again 
attempt to deal with the French Revolution as a whole. The 
accumulated mass of matenal is so vast, the sidelights so numerous and 
far-reaching. Here we have thirteen specialists writing in co-operation, 
each keeping to his own particular field of study. To mention a few 
of the leading contributors, Professor F. C. Montague writes on the 
institutions and administrative system of France under the Monarchy, 
and deals with the march of events from the breakdown of the Goverp- 
ment under Louis XVL to the Constitution of 1791 ; Mr. J. R. Moreton 
Macdonald contributes the chapters on the Legislative Assembly, the 
National Convention, the Terror, Thermidor, and Vendémaire; Mr. 
G. K. Fortescue deals with the Directory, Mr. HL A. L. Fisher with 
Brumaire, Mr. H. W. Wilson with the Naval War, while the early career 
of Buonaparte in Italy and Egypt under the Directory is treated by 
Dr. J. Holland Rose. Outside the main narrative of events, Mr. Henry 
Higgs considers the financial aspects of the Revolution; Mr. Oscar 
Browning writes on the foreign policy of Pitt; M. Paul Viollet on 
French law in the revolutionary period, and Professor Richard Lodge 
on the struggles and final extinction of Poland. 
Remembering the late Dr. Creighton’s introductory essay setting 
forth the main principles of this History, one is inclined to think that 
in the present volume the history of events is allowed to predominate 
unduly over the history of ideas. The criticism is suggested by the 
amount of space given to military operations as compared with that 
allotted to Mr. G. P. Gooch’s chapter on “Europe and the French 
“Revolution.” It is true there are shorter chapters in the volume, but 
the political, social, and intellectual influences of the Revolution 
throughout the chief countries of Europe is a big subject which cannot 
be developed in a few pages. It says much for Mr. Gooch’s powers of 
condensation that his sketch is as good as itis Among the effects of 
the Revolution, Mr. Gooch incigentally traces its operation in the 
temporary revival of Roman Catholicism in the early years of the 19th 
century after a long period of decline. The Revolution was, in itself, 
the culmination of the Aufklárung, the principal aim of which had 
‘been to diminish the power of the Church. But its excesses brought 
‘into play the law of reaction :— ` 


During the Revolution de Maistre declared that though directed 
against Catholicism and in favour of democracy, its result would be 
exactly the contrary, The immediate consequence of French 
propaganda was to give currency to a purely secular view of life, and 
in its ultimate effect it has acted as a powerful solvent of every form of 
belief; but its intermediate result was that foretold by de Maistre. 
The Papacy won back its power by suffering. The forcible 
deportation of the aged Pope, Pius VI., in 1797 may be taken as the 
beginning of the revival; and the violence of the attack on religion in 
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France and in the countries that she overran strengthened the reaction.’ 
The conclusion of the Concordat was merely the recognition of a. 


change that had already occurred. 


There are shrewd observers who think that, if M. Combes ‘breaks the 
Concordat, a similar revival may occur in France to-day, and that the 
Pope is reckoning on it in his conflict with the French Government. 
t * : + ad ` 

Under the title of “A Modem Journal: Being the Diary of Greville 
Minor for the Year of Agitation, 1903—1904,” edited by J. A. Spender,. 
Messrs. Methuen publish a reprint of the papers that have formed 
such an amusing and instructive feature of the Westminster Gazette 
during the last twelve months. As political journalism at its best, 
urbane, well-informed, witty, and quietly insistent on well-defined 
principles without vulgar abuse of opponents, these articles are worth 
preserving in a permanent form. The writer’s purpose has been to 
record opinion rather than fact, and although he makes no attempt to 
hide his own, party prepossessions, the form he adopts enables him 


y 


_ to introduce types who faithfully represent every shade of political. 


opinion, so that the book is, in effect, a mirror of the political world 
during a period of exceptionally interesting party strife. As a record 
of impressions ‘by one who is “in the movement” and daily mixing 


with men of all parties, it will have a real historic value in years 


to come , 
+ * % + 


Mr. Fisher Unwin has just published a half-crown edition of “The 
“Life and Times of Niccolo Machiavelli” by Professor Villari; as a 
companion volume to, the popular edition of the author's “ Savonarola.” 
It is a reprint of the first complete English version, published in two 
volumes in 1892, and includes all the important documents and private 
correspondence accompanying the original edition. This cheap: 


re-issue of Villari is a welcome addition to the growing number of ' 


copyright standard works that can now be purchased at a popular 
price. l 


A READER 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


R. WINSTON CHURCHILL spoke for us all when ın one of 

the last debates before Parliament rose he offered the Pnme 

Minister his “humble and sincere congratulations” on having survived 
the session—a thing which, as he truly said, was more than a good many 
people could have expected or hoped, and a good deal more, if report 
speaks true, than Mr. Balfour himself expected or hoped, when he met 
Parliament last January. Here, certainly, 13 a miscarnage of political 
prediction which equally confounds the prophets of all Parties Why 


has it happened and how has it happened? 


The common answer which attributes it all to the immense cleverness 
of Mr. Balfour does not quite cover the ground. Mr. Balfour had 
advantages of which a less gifted man might have made something. 
He started the Parliament with a compact majority of 130, which on 
the chief controversial issues he has had to deal with, such as the 
Education Bill and the Licensing Bill, has been further increased by the 
abstention or active assistance of a considerable body of Irish members. 
Even after his electoral disasters and the secession of some half-dozen 
Unionists to the ranks of the Opposition, he has still commanded a 
Majority of between eighty and ninety, even on those occasions on 
which the Insh have been present and voted in force. It is not, there- 
fore, on the face of it, a very astonishing feat to have been able to 
escape defeat on critical occasions by majorities of 40, 50 and 60. It 
is, nevertheless, true that this remnant has only been secured by a 
constant exercise of dexterity on the fiscal question. Mr. Balfour has 
had to avoid giving open offence to either of two sections holding 
diametrically opposite views about Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda, and, 
though he appears to deprecate the compliment, it is undeniably a 
considerable feat to have conveyed his “unabated sympathy” to Mr. 
Chamberlain without forfeiting the support of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
opponents. But in this respect the honours are divided. With all his 
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adroitness Mr. Balfour could not kave succeeded, had he not been 
playmg with compiaisant partners For the “compact” which has 
prolonged the life of the Government. Mr. Chamberlain is equally 
responsible, and the Free Trade Unionists who have connived at it 
only a little less responsible. Both alike have from different motives 
desired above all things to avoid a general election this year. To this 
end they have been willing to accept any formula that the Prime 
Minister could invent which would save their faces and give them 
plausible pretext for supporting the Government. While the Chamber- 
lainites loudly proclaim that Mr. Balfour is their man, the Free-fooders 
fall back on the legal fiction that the Governmént is “opposed to 
“food-taxes.”” In the House of Commons no one is deceived ; it is 
openly confessed that the game is a game which has nothing to do 
with the merits of the fiscal or any other question. The politicians who 
take part in it do so with their eyes open, and none of them have the 
smallest right to complain of the others, but the mistake which they all 
make is in supposing that the public is impressed by their make-believe. 
The public has, I believe, by this time precisely as accurate an appraise- 
ment of Mr. Balfour’s “opposition” to Mr. Chamberlain as any Free- 
fooder who finds it convenient to justify a vote for the Government by 
that formula And the general appreciation of this aspect of the matter 


is in all probability one of the chief causes of the disfavour into which, . 


to judge from recent elections, the Government has fallen 

Mr. Chamberlain’s proceedings, however, are scarcely so well under- 
stood. He has earned numerous encomiums even fromthe Opposition 
for the courage and directness with which he has pursued his 
convictions, and he is commonly contrasted with Mr. Balfour, as a 
strong and straight man who shines by comparison with a weak and 
evasive one. Mr. Chamberlain’s courage in good causes or bad 1s, 
indeed, not to be denied, but he practises discretion as well as valour, 
and his Parliamentary action during this session has certainly been no 
Jess discretionary than Mr. Balfour's. In the fiscal debate of 
August 1st he spoke as if he were willing to face the country and 
desired: the dissolution to come quickly. This, however, he said at a 
moment when all the numerous opportunities of defeating, the Govern- 
ment had been let pass, and when Mr. Balfour was safe for the rest of 
the year. Mr. Chamberlain has told us that he commands 200 votes 
in the House of Commons, and I do not think we need assume that he 
and his supporters would have taken the trouble to pull the Government 
back to life at the end of June, when it appeared to be at the last stage 
of exhaustion, if he and they had supposed an election this year to be 
desirable in their interests. It must, rom Mr. Chamberlain’s point of 
view, be a weak and dilatory proceeding to postpone an appeal to the 
country on a subject which he has declared to be urgent and vital, and 
we cannot suppose that he would have consented to it except for the 
most cogent and prudential reasons The universal assumption, when 
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he set out on his autumn campaign last year, was that he was working 
up to the climax of a general election early this year, and if that has 
not taken place, and if he is reduced this year to anti-climax, it is 
simply because ne feared his fate too much. Therefore, if the ministenal 
proceedings of this year have been weak and futile, it is not upon Mr. 
Balfour alone tkat the blame must fall From the beginning of the year 
till now, he and Mr. Chamberlain have stood together as companions in 
distress, and so far as the non-committal policy of Mr. Balfour was 
designed to postpone the dissolution which they both feared, Mr. 
Chamberlain must be held to have profited by the result, and to be 
hable for whatever discredit attaches to the means. 

For the clue to Mr. Chamberlain’s present proceedings we must look 
to that astonishingly candid forecast of future events upon which, as 
he explained ın his Birmingham speech of last May, he bases his hopes 
of ultimate success. Briefly, it amounts to this: He is resigned to the 
success cf the Opposition at the next election, provided iz be a majority 
so small that their period of office will be but a brief interlude to be 
rapidly hissed off the stage, which will then be cleared for the fiscal 
drama. The small majority is essential A sweeping Liberal victory 
might instal a Free Trade Government in power for a six-year period, 
during which the fiscal propaganda would die down and be forgotten, 
whereas a weak Liberal Government in dependence on the Insh vote 
and at its wits’ ends to “reconcile the conflicting claims of Dr. Clifford 
“and the Archbishop of Dublin” would be quickly disposed of in 
another Parliament. So long as this seemed to be the probable 
outcome of the next election Mr. Chamberlain and his supporters were 
in hot haste for a dissolution. But when the by-elections revealed a 
strong and’ increasing hostility to Munisterialists of all sections, 
Chamberlainite and Balfcurite, the mood changed. An early dissolu- 
tion now seemed to portend the large majority which would be fatal to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s plans. The reverses were, cf course, attributed to 
everything and anythmg except Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda. 
Mainly they were supposed to be the result of a brief popular madness 
on the subject of Chinese labour, which would pass away with the lapse 
ofafew months. But the aim of Chamberlainites and Balfourites alike 
was at this stage to take shelter during the storm Better, argued the 
Chamberlainites, to waste a few months now than to wander for long 
years ia the wilderness hereafter. Better anything, said the 
Balfourites, than face the country in the ugly mood of the present time. 
If their object was to force a dissolution, the Free Traders had done 
their werk too well One or two seats lost, or one or two Tory 
majonties increased, might have heartened Mr. Balfour to take the 
plunge, or incited Mr. Chamberlain to push him in, but this uniform 
and unbroken success of Liberals and Free Traders consolidated the 
Un:zonis: Party in the House, and compelled them to hold together in 
mutual protection. It is true that the Free-fooders might still have 
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defeated these tactics if they had acted together and cast a combined 
vote against the Government, but at all critical moments Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach came to the rescue with his plea that, if mercy were 
shown and respite granted, the erring sheep of the Unuonist’ Party 
would be brought back to the Free Trade fold ` 

The history of the fiscal movement in the House of Commons 1s, 
therefore, little more than a history of the Parliamentary tactics 
designed conjointly by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach for the purpose of keeping the Government alive. Mr. 
Balfour is in these proceedings the “resultant” of Sir Michael and Mr. 
Chamberlain. He has lived through another entire session without 
giving anyone the right to say that he is either for or against Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy, the reason being simply that Sir Michael will not 
let him be for it, and Mr. Chamberlain will not let him be against it 
It pams him to be called a Machiavelli, but it cannot be offensive to 
say that he has shown great skill and self-restraint in’ keeping his 
opinions to himself in an assembly whose first business it is to extract 
them. There were four fiscal debazes during the session, the first on 
the Address; the second on Mr. Pirie’s resolution on March oth; 
the third on Mr. Black’s resolution on May 18th; the fourth on the 
vote of censure on August Ist. On the first he was absent through 
illness; on the second he received an ultimatum from the Chamber- 
lainites, and was compelled to withdraw the Wharton amendment which 
favoured the Free-fooders ; on the third he was prevented by the Free- 
fooders from accepting the Chamberlainite amendment, and by the 
Chamberlainites from accepting the free-food resolution, but found 
safety in the previous question; on the fourth he spoke for an hour, 
but confined himsel? to expounding the history of his opinions without 
explaining what those opinions might be. If we try to construct a 
theory from his speeches we have to conclude that he is a Free-Trader 
who has “unabated sympathies” with a Protectionist policy to which 
he is officially opposed. That is no parody, byt an exact and literal 
statement of the vanous formulas by which he has kept his enemies at 
bay, and enabled men of mutually contradicting opinions to combine 
in supporting him on the issue which divides them. 

In his speech on August Ist, Mr. Balfour spoke as if he were 
genuinely aggrieved at the misrepresentation which he suffers at the 
hands of opponents. I am afraid it cannot be denied that he is 
regarded with a mistrust which by no means always accompanies 
political differences And yet in some ways he seems specially 
qualified to conciliate men of Liberal wews He is outwardly free 
from intellectual prejudices; he is open-minded, even, apparently, 
“Yiberal-minded. No one less than Mr. Balfour would desire to burn 
or ban a man for his opinions or hold him guilty of moral obliquity 
because he held extreme Radical views. The worst crime that he 
commonly imputes to a political opponent is intellectual absurdity. 
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Yet here, oddly enough, is the ground of suspiaon. The true bigoted 
Tory at least pays the Liberal view the compliment of detesting it, and 
hence gets a certain measure of its value and force. Mr. Balfour, on 
the other hand, considering it to be merely tnvial or indifferent, as a 
rule entirely miscalculates it and the force of opinion and sentiment 
behind it The long Nonconformist struggle against religious test is 
to him a thing signifying nothing; the idea of public control going 
with public expenditure an old Liberal or early Victorian Shibboleth 
which has never meant anything important and means less than nothing 
now. To regard a Government as bound by these traditions or, as 
he would probably call them, these conventional superstitions, or to 
régard it as specially concerned to defend what Liberals call public 
interests against private claims is alien to his whole mode of thought. 
He seems even to take a special pleasure in a bold inversion of the 
accepted Liberal view. But since he is thus detached from @ chief 
part of the historical tradition of British Government, he is also free 
from the restramts which ordinarily keep Party politicians within 
bounds. He will do whatever partisans tell him is to the interest of 
his Party or to the interest of powerful supporters.) Thus his Education 
Act gives more to the Church of England than the most ardent 
Churchman thought possible five years ago; and his Licensing Bill 
gives more to the brewers than any brewer ventured to hope a year 
ago. And this he does, not because he is a practical believer in clerical 
education, or a convinced brewers’ man, but because, neither under-- 
standing nor respecting the opposing point of view and fundamentally 
disbelieving in the seriousness of the opposition, he sees no reason 
why the Conservative Party should not do what the Conservative 
interests want done. And finally, when the opposition develops 
formidably, he either is or affects to be profoundly astonished at the 
irrational manifestations of those who regard as important the principles 
or prejudices, as he would call them, which to him are totally 
unimportant. Thus he blandly denies that Nonconformists suffer any 
conceivable grievance, though privately managed Church schools are 
completely supported, out of rates and taxes and the teachers in them 
made subject to religious tests. He is also at a loss to understand 
why anyone should object to presenting the whole monopoly value of 
public-house licences to brewers and publicans, when equity required 
nothing*more than a solatium to the licence-holder who had relied 
upon the lax interpretation of the law. 

If Mr. Balfour frankly stood before us as a man who sincerely believed 
in these reactionary proceedings, and who, having secured a majority, 
determined to use it in doing what he knew his opponents would most 
dislike, the utmost resistance would no doubt still be offered to him, 
but there would not be the same exasperation in the Liberal Party. 
What exasperates is his belief, real or affected, that no serious person 
can attach any importance to the principles he is challenging, or feel 
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any but a simulated indignation at the measures which he is proposing ; 
and also, one must add, his habitual search for far-fetched philosophic 
reasons to explain proceedings which seem plainly to be dictated by 
Party motives. While claiming to be detached from Party, hë appears 
both in legislation and in his conduct. of the House of Commons to 
carry Party spirit farther, and to pursue the Party game with more 
persistency and less regard for the feelings of minorities than any 
political leader in this‘ generation. The opportunism of the method 
which leads to this conclusion leaves ordinary politicians with the 
irritating sense of being duped. No one knows what Mr. Balfour 
thinks important or unimportant, where he will yield or where he will 
take his stand, what he thmks to be within or without the accepted 
code of Party warfare He seems mainly to have an amazing 
skill in turning corners and in explaining away what appears 
to admit of no explanation, but in the last resort the 
solution of his problem is always that which is forced upon him by the 
extremists of his Party. So at least it seems to Liberal observers of 
the course that he has pursued since the beginning of the present 
Parliament. 

These considerations will, perhaps, explain the profound suspicion 
with which Free Traders regard his tactics on the fiscal question. His 
temporising policy means plainly one of two things—either that he 
considers the question of quite secondary importance, and therefore a 
legitimate subject for Parliamentary tactics, or that he is deliberately 
working in concert with Mr. Chamberlain, and endeavouring to save 
him and his cause from the disaster of an appeal to the country. It 
matters little in practice which of these theories we choose, for not 
to oppose Mr. Chamberlain is practically to aid and abet him, and we 
have no reason to suppose that Mr. Balfour has any scruple which will 
prevent him in the last resort from going with the extremists of his 
Party. This he has, of course, a perfect right to do, but what, as it 
seems to his opponents, he has not a right to dois to leave Parliament 
and the public in doubt about his intentions, or to enable the candidates 
of his Party to obtain votes by disavowing opinions which may shortly 
be his. Mr. Balfour's theory that the Prime Minister may have 
unsettled opinions or unascertainable opinions upon a subject which 
has broken his Cabinet, which must be the chief issue at the next 
election, and which, is, in the meantime, keeping the country in an 
unceasing ferment, would be fatal to honest politics if it were admitted. 
The mere fact that a frank declaration for or against the Chamberlain 
policy would be fatal to the Government is fatal also to equivocation 
A question which, wherever it is raised, is a question of confidence in 
Parliament, is a question of practical politics on which a Prime Minister 
has no right to conceal his opinions, and all the arguments which he 
has alleged in defence of so doing are arguments which apply only to 
academic or theoretic questions which, as Mr. Gladstone used to say, 
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are not within the range of practical politics. The supreme merit of the 
English Party system is that it organises opihion in two lobbies, and 
enables the public and the House of Commons to give a straight vote 
for or against any practical and definite policy that 1s put before them. 
A Prime Minister who at critical moments evades this test and confuses 
the issue, deprives politics of their significance and turns Party into 
faction. 

That such a confusion has in fact been attempted is amply proved 
by the events of the last few months. We have seen the Unionist Party 
fishing for a policy which, to use a phrase that has now obtained official 
sanction, “public opinion will allow.” Candidates of every shade of 
opinion on the fiscal question have been tried at one by-election after 
another with uniformly disastrous results. First we had Chamber- 
lainites pur sang, “whole-hoggers,” as they politely called themselves, 
and the constituencies would have none of them. Then came a series 
of Balfourites all protesting that it was a calumny to say that they 
approved of the Preference and the Food-tax Party policy which 
commands Mr. Balfour's “unabated sympathies” But still the plague 
was not stayed, and “the whole-hoggers,” forgetting their own 
misfortunes, called upon us to witness the fate of the half-hearted. So 
the Chamberlainite reappeared at Oswestry, but that proved worse 
than ever, and at the tme of writing the tendency is apparently to 
believe that as between companions in misfortune, the Balfourite is 
slightly the less unfortunate. It is not for an opponent to offer any 
opinion upon so delicate and domestic a question, but one may suggest 
that both the whole-hogger and the half-hearted and the Government 
which each of them professes to support have seriously lost credit in the 
country through the equivocal policy at which all of them have 
connived. So far as the fiscal question is concerned, the public regard 
the issue as being the simple one of Protection or Free Trade, and 
they know that the success of Ministerial cand:dates, however qualified 
their immediate views may be, is to that extent an encouragement of 
the Protectionist propaganda. 

To pursue this analysis through all its ramifications would be 
tiresome, but the attitude of the Government is conveniently summed 
up in its relations to the Liberal Unionist Association which were the 
subject of the last vote of censure. There was not the slightest doubt 
about the meaning and intention of the demonstrations which were 
organised by or for that body on July 14th. Its council had been 
“Democratised,” as Mr. Chamberlain called it, purged of its Free 
Traders, as others regarded it, for the special purpose of enabling Mr. 
Chamberlain to use it for his Protectionist propaganda. No conceal- 
ment was made of this purpose by the Chamberlainite Party who 
` frankly proclaimed the Albert Hall meeting as a send-off for the 
organisation under its new auspices. Yet notwithstanding that the 
Government had declared itself “opposed to” the Chamberlain policy, 
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four of its members, including Lord Lansdowne and Lord Selborne, 
must needs become officers of this Association, while the Prime Minister 
conveys his “unabated sympathy,” and other Ministers were present on 
the platform or at the meeting. Asked to explain, Mr. Balfour enlarges, 
as usual, upon the absurdity of the objection, and vehemently defends 
the liberty of any Ministers ta hold any opinion upon any subject not 
immediately before the House of Commons. That it is before the 
country, has disrupted the Cabinet, and is to be the leading issue at the 
next election 1s, according to this doctrine, of no account whatever. 
Lord Lansdowne had previously explained in the House of Lords that 
the pledge to “oppose” the Chamberlain policy applied to “the 
“Government as a Government,” the ference being that it had no 
binding force upon its individual members either now or in the future, 
when the Government had ceased to be a Government. The doctrine 
is apparently :—} yAtco’ dudpoy’ $ bè ppùv dxdporos. The minister 
has sworn, but the man is free. He may be an official Free ` 
Trader and a private Protectionist; the official speaks in the 
House of Commons, the individual in the Albert Hall. The official 
satishes the Free Traders ; the individual pays toll to the Protectionists. 
Why, if these are the conditions, Mr. Chamberlain ever left the Cabinet, 
why he should not even now be dividing his person and spending half 
his day at the Colonial Office and the other half with the Tariff League 
is in no wise explained. Even he could not propose his policy as a 
Minister in the present House of Commons without incurring defeat, 
and Mr. Balfour’s pledge carries no farther. This apparatus of casuistry 
to cover the transparent fact that the Government remain in office by 
concealing their policy, and would go out of office if they declared it, is 
happily unique in English politics, and must, if persisted in, be fatal to 
a system which is based on the assumption that Ministers shall be men 
of like mind upholding the same principles on all matters of moment 
‘before the country. , ‘ 

That this is no remote or far-fetched speculation is proved by the 
conduct of the Government on yet another question during the present 
session. Mr. Balfour began the session with protests of zeal in the 
cause. of Army Reform. The Committee of Three had recommended 
an internal reorganisation scheme for the War Office, and a new War 
Minister had been appointed with the special object, as we were led 
to believe, of introducing an Army scheme to take the place of Mr. 
Brodrick’s Army Corps. The end of the session has come, the War 
Office reorganisation is but half accomplished, and Mr. Arnold Forster’s 
Army Scheme tums out to be merely a kite for the testing of public 
opinion. Of the internal relations of the Cabinet on this matter it is 
of course impossible to speak, but it is plain that the definite adoption 
of Mr. Arnold Forster’s scheme by the Government might have led 
to the resignation of Ministers and to the defeat of the Government. 
So at this point the Prime Minister applied his fiscal strategy. The 
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Minister of War was permitted to introduce his scheme, but it was not 
to be adopted by “the Government as a Government,” to use Lord 
Lansdowne’s phrase. Ministers apparently were free to criticise it or 
support it as they pleased, and its main proposals were to be held over 
to another year, and then only to be adopted “if public opinion 
“allowed.” In the meantime Mr. Balfour keeps his opmions as 
inscrutably to bimself on the Army Scheme as on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals, but apparently has a profound sympathy with Mr. Brodrick 
as well as great admiration for Mr. Arnold Forster. As Prime 
Minister he makes no proposal and takes no responsibility. Here 
there can be no pretence.that the question is not urgent and practical ; 
but the habit of temporising and evading is apparently by this time so 
ingrained as to paralyse the collective action of the Government in all 
directions. 

What is the object of these proceedings, and how are they defended 
by convinced supporters of the Government? The line ordinary ' 
taken is that Mr. Balfour’s continuance in office is so urgently required 
by the condition of foreign affairs, and by other Imperial interests, 
among which Army Reform and the labours of the Defence Committee 
take a high place, that he is justified in all efforts to manage the 
Parliamentary situation. It requires a somewhat robust faith, after the 
events of the last nine years, to believe that Mr. Balfour is the one 
and only Prime Minister, and the Unionist Government the one and 
only Government which is competent to guide foreign policy, or to 
undertake Army Reform. It is true that Liberals have httle complaint 
to make of Mr. Balfour’s conduct of foreign affairs since he became 
Prime Minister. But this is for the very reason that on most occasions 
he has acted precisely as they would have acted, and, with the 
exception of the Tibet expedition, carefully avoided the adventurous 
kind of policy which a section of his Party demands. If a Liberal 
Government had had any difficulty in carrying out such an arrangement 
as the French agreement it mght have hesitated to make the 
sacrifices required and to encounter the objections which would 
almost certainly have been raised by a Unionist Opposition. 
It really passes the limit of legitimate self-approval for the 
Unionist Party to suggest that there are no men in the 
Liberal ranks who can be trusted to do as well, or better, on these 
lines. °A more plausible argument, and one which is probably nearer 
the truth, is that Mr. Balfour considers the union of the Unionist Party 
to be a cause which justifies a very large departure from Parlia- 
mentary tradition. We may suppose him to have resolved that he 
will not go down to history with Peel and Gladstone as a leader who 
broke his Party, or permitted others to break it, without the most 
strenuous endeavour to prevent that catastrophe. Here one may 
sympathise with the object, but obviously there is a limit to means 
that are lawful. Other things even more important than the Unionist 
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Party may be broken in the process. The Party itself may be so 
discredited by the means adopted that, though united, it may for years 
' 'to come be excluded from public favour. A nominal union may be 
effected between members of the Government or members of the 
House of Commons, which is yet accompanied by a disastrous schism 
in the country. The course of the by-elections might suggest to Mr. 
Balfour that the management of his Parliamentary team is only one of 
the factors and not perhaps the most important in the Preben which 
is before him. Á 
* t r * 

Let us now consider briefly the position in which the various Parties 
and sections of Parties are left by the events of this session. It may 
be admitted at once that the survival of the Government has dashed 
the hopes of the Liberal Party. The long stalemate of the present 
year, when everything had pointed to a quick triumph, has been 
exceedingly trying to human nature. But the Opposition, having waited 
so long, can afford to wait-a little longer. There is no sign that the 
dilatory tactics of the Government are likely to effect their object 
of weathering the passing storm or of reducing the majority which, 
according to all the signs, their opponents are likely to win at the 
next election. The feeling that the Government: have outstayed their 
welcome, and that they remain in office by evading a decisive. issue, 
is likely to have more, and not less, weight, as time goes on The 
feeling about Chinese labour may or may not be a passing incident 
as the Government suppose ; but the conflict to which the Government 
have committed themselves with the Welsh County Councils is likely 

_to intensify the objection to the Education Act; and the pressure 
applied to the House of Commons to pass the Licensing Bill is certainly 
not calculated to conciliate any moderate voter who was wavering 
in his allegiance last year. There is nothing for it in the circumstances 
but to work and wait, and in the meantime to put away all schemes : 
for the formation of Governments which are yet in the future. The 
clear object of Liberals is to compel the Government to dissolve 
Parltament and to take a vote of the country on their whole proceedings. 
We want this Government, and no other, in the dock, if I may so 
speak, at the next election. And a new Government should not 
anticipate, but be determined by the result of the election. By holding 
on to a fifth year Mr. Balfour will have less excuse than ever for 
doing anything but dissolve Parliament when the crisis comes, and his 
opponents should be careful not to furnish him with any gratuitously. ~ 

Whether anything has been omitted which might have been done to 
defeat the Government this session is a question rather for Parlia- 
mentarians than for. outside critics. To the latter the Party seemed 
somewhat lethargic during the first part of the session, but no complaint 
can fairly be made on this score respecting the last half. It is possible 
that a more continuous pressure kept up from the beginning might 
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have worn Mr. Balfour down, but the difficulty has been that a 
considerable number of Unionist Free Traders would only vote against 
the Government when they supposed it to be safe from defeat. At 
most critical moments the Opposition have been thwarted by the joint 
efforts of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. So long as 
Beachites and Chamberlainites are determined to stifle the fiscal 
question in the House of Commons, and to support tHe Government on 
other issues, it is not easy to see how the minority can make their 
view prevail. 

We have next to consider the position of the Free Trade or Free 
Food Unionist. A small number of these have solved their problem 
by crossing the floor of the House and definitely taking their seats 
with the Liberal Party. That is a clear and straight course which 
needs no further argument. The position of the remainder is, how- 
ever, still one of great perplexity, and has been rendered even more 
difficult, so far as the regular Opposition is concerned, by their general 
reluctance to vote against the Government, and their abstention in 
large numbers on the Vote of Censure at the end of the session. 
Their reasons may be cogent from their own point of view, but in so 
acting they necessarily cut themselves off from Liberal support. It 
is presumption for a Liberal to speak about the internal affairs of 
the Unionist Party; but the flaw in these tactics, as also the flaw in 
Mr. Balfour’s tactics, appears to be that they are purely Parliamentary. 
If the matter were decided merely by Unionist members in the House 
of Commons, it might very well be that proof of the unpopulanty of 
the Chamberlain propaganda would in due time bring the majority of 
the Unionist Party back to Free Trade. In that case, a Fabian policy 
would be justified But even in the House of Commons Mr. Chamber- | 
lain has succeeded in getting 200 Unionist members definitely com- 
mitted to his policy, and he claims, apparently with good reason, that his 
adherents in the country are a vast majority of the ordinary Unionist 
party. If this is so, it matters little what Mr. Balfour or Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach may do in the House of Commons. The Chamberlainite 
Unionists will force ‘the fence-sitters into their camp and drive the 
Free Traders out of the Party. We shall know better about this when 

= National Union of Conservative Associations meets in the autumn, 
Nt Mr. Chamberlain will certainly have done himself less than justice 
if does not appear by that time that the Conservative, like the 
Liberal Unionist, organisations are in most, if not all of the con- 
stituencies, at his disposal. One thing, at all events, seems perfectly 
clear. Between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain there can at the 
next election be no place for a convinced Free Trader in the Unionist 
Party. co 

The desire of the Free-fooders to remain within their own Party, 
and, if possible, to save it from being committed to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
campaign, is in itself lawful and praiseworthy. The formal adoption of 
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Protection as a practical policy by one of th2 :wo Parties ir the State 
13 an undoubted disaster, since Free Trede rust remain under a threat 
until Protection ıs formally dsavcwed. Tae Free Trade Unionists 
are, therefore, not to be blamed, if in this respect they have kept their 
eyes on the future. But it may be suggested that a firm stand at the 
beginning would have Seen more likely to effect this object than the 
long wait which has given Mr. Chamberlain his oppcrtunity of 
capturing the Party. The strategy of the Free-fooders can only be 
justified by its success. If it fails, it leaves them cut off from their own 
Party and without claim on the Liberal Party, which has for a year and 
more found itself thwarted by their action in its endeavours -o dislodge 
the Government, and which has been compelled in the meantime to 
proceed with its candidatures in the constituencies which they repre- 
~ent. Some of us had hoped much from a working arrangement 
between the Opposition and the grcup of Uricnists which was opposed 
to Protection, but that has been prevented by their own choice. As 
things are, a large nember of them, beg nninz with Mr. Ritca1e and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, are either retiring altogether from the House of 
Commons or withdrawing for a time until politics are less confused. 
This means, however, that Mr. Chamberlain is too strong for them, 
and if that fact has to be recognised in the end, the temporising policy 
is self-condemned. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s position, meanwhile, 13 precisely this, that while 
he has had no success in converting the country, he has had great 
success in capturing the Unionist Party. Lord George Hamilton said 
truly that whoever “it this particular torch in the Conservative Party 
might be sure of a big blaze, and Mr Chamberlain is probably well 
justied when he claims chat a majorizy and even a vast majority of 
the regular Party are on his side. It is this natural bias of the Tory 
Party towards Protection which gives Mr. Chamberlain the advantage 
over all the tempcr-secs, including Mr. Balfour as we!l as Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach. The Tory Protectionist does not want half-measures, 
and since the Balfour policy does not get him out of his scrape with the 
country, he would as lief be hanged for the sheep as for the lamb—for 
the whole hog as foz the little pig. That Mr. Balfour will :n due tme 
be obliged to follow tae Protectionist lead is the confident prediction 
of the Chamberlainizes, and since he has let iz be known in advance that 
he has no objection on prinaple, thev have warrant for -heir “belief. 
Mis cendition of last autumn that publ.c opmion must first be brought 
round, implies a misconception of Perty politics It is not public 
opinion, but Party opinion which deter mnes the policy of a Party, and 
the point at issue for Mr. Balfour always was, and is still, whether he 
will go with his Party in placing a certain policy before the public, 
The Party leader, who waits for proof chat a policy is popular with the 
public, delivers the lead of his Partv into the hands of thcse who are 
endeavouring to popularise it. 
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~ So far as the next election goes, the Unionist Party is irretrievably 
committed to Protection. No qualifications that Mr. Balfour may 
suggest, no further attempt to reconcile opposites, will affect that issue. 
The public see clearly that the defence of Free Trade is bound up with 
the Liberal Party, and the Protectionist attack upon it with the 
Conservative Party. The success of the Unionist Party would, as Mr. 
Balfour put it at Sheffield last year, entirely “reverse the existing fiscal 
“policy,” and, if that were done, the rest would follow as Mr. Chamber- 
lain desires. Party leaders could not, if they would, and should not 
desire, if they could, to obscure this issue. It is better in the long run 
for everybody and even for the beaten Party that the result should in 
this respect be decisive. If Mr. Balfour really desired to wean his 
Party from Protection, his opportunity would come not before, but 
after, a general election. After a reverse in which public opinion had 
defimtely declared against the Protectionist policy, there would 
come the opportunity for a Round-table Conference at which he and 
the Free-fooders might combine for the “cleammng of the slate” Mr. 
Chamberlain, it 1s true, is rather a square man for a round table, as Mr. 
Gladstone discovered in 1887, but the majority of the Party, which at 
present he claims to command, might be more amenable, if adherence 
to the Protectionist programme seemed likely to involve the Party in 
permanent discredit and indefinite exclusion from office. It may be 
that Mr. Balfour’s ingenious efforts to keep himself formally 
uncommitted have this object in view, and the Free-fooders who 
struggle to remain with their Party avowedly place their hopes in the 
next Parliament. It cannot, however, be too often said to them and 
ther sympathisers that their chance of effecting anything at a later 
date depends on a big Liberal majority being returned at the next 
election. Any other result would give Mr. Chamberlain his opportunity 
of winning a victory for his policy out of the confusion of Parties, and, 
in that case, we may be quite sure that he would yield no inch of his 
ground to any dissentient in his own Party. The editor of the 
Spectator is right when he holds that the way of redemption for his 
Party hes through adversity. But there must be no doubt about the 
adversity. ; 

By all the signs there should be no doubt about it or about its being 
adequate to the case. Since Mr. Chamberlain started on his crusade, 
the Unionist Party have lost ten seats at by-elections, and in fifteen 
seats contested since the beginning of the year, and formerly held by 
nine Unionists and six Liberals, only two Unionists have been returned 
to the House of Commons) Make what deductions we choose from 
these results, their meaning is still clear. The Liberal Party, taking 
the figures as a whole, are doing much better than they have ever done 
before, since the franchise was extended to the labourer. Mr Chamber- 
lain, meanwhile, works indefatigably in his lonely furrow, and shrinks 
from no imprudence outside Parliament. His Tariff Commission 
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report gives fair warning to the shipbuilders, the railway companies, the 
machinery-makers, and all other consumers of iron and steel that, if 
his policy wins, the price of their raw material will immediately be 
raised. His speech at Welbeck is quite classical in its brilliant epitome 
of all the Protectionist parodyisms. One cannot help wishing that 
Mr. Balfour would apply that acute critical intelligence which, as Lord 
Esher has told us, he brings to bear upon the conflicting opinions of 
naval and military experts, upon this and other speeches of Mr. 
Chamberlain. One can imagine how incisively he might dissect a 
policy which is to benefit the farmer without raising the price of food, 
to develop an immense new wheat supply in the Colonies, and yet to 
restore thousands of acres to wheat cultivation in Great Britain; which 
is to help the home-grower by keeping food out, and to enrich the 
revenue by letting it in; which assumes that all the taxes are to be 
paid by the foreigner, and yet thinks it necessary to compensate the 
British consumer by remitting his taxes on tea and sugar; which 
exempts maize because it is “an important food-stuff” for pigs, and 
taxes corn, although it is the food of man. The fourpence halfpenny. a 
week which Mr. Chamberlain promises the agricultural labourer as the 
result of these operations may, as he says, be “more than anybody else 
“has ever promised you before,” but that really is the least part of it. 
If he can do so much, why should he promise so little? There are 
times when Mr. Chamberlain seems to pay his audiences rather less 
respect than they deserve. The question which is raised by some of 
his recent speeches is not a question of one economic doctrine or 
another, but merely of how many mutually contradictory propositions it 
ig possible to hold at one and the same time. ! 
However, it is not only what Mr. Chamberlain says but what he 
does that concerns us at the present time. There are some Free 
Traders who, seeing that he has been forced from his aggressive 
this year, confidently predict that next year he will accept defeat and 
withdraw his proposals. This, it seems to me, is a dangerous miscalcu- 
lation of Mr. Chamberlain’s character. Whatever we may think, as 
Free Traders, of the reasons which he gives for his convictions, I 
do not think we cen doubt their fervour or sincerity. So far as we 
can judge from his recent speeches he abates nothing and withdraws 
nothing in deference to public opinion, and, though he may write off 
the next election as hopeless, che is as indefatigable as ever in devising 
Means to secure the Unionist Party to his policy and to prevent its 
retreat after an initial disaster. If his friends speak truly, he will 
deliver fewer speeches this autumn, but he will be engaged more busily 
than ever upon those organising operations, which in his view are 
even more important at the present stage than appeals to the public. 
If the incredible should happen next year, and if he should encourage 
and support Mr. Balfour in starting next session with a Redistribution 
Bill involving boundary commissions and other machinery which (if 
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the Bill were adopted) would keep the Government in office till far into 
1906, we might begin to think that he was in retreat. But, even so, 
the only method of preventing the revival of bis schemes at the 
earliest moment would be the return of the Liberal Party to power 
by a majority sufficient to keep it secure for several years. 

That and that alone is the cure, so far as Free Trade is concerned. 
The Free Trade Unionists, who rely on expedients for getting rid of 
Mr. Chamberlain, while keeping the Unionist Party powerful or in 
power, must remember that they are not on this occasion, as on the 
Home Rule question, fighting under cover of the House of Lords, 
and that any false step or miscalculation of their ability to support the 
Unionist Party without helping Mr. Chamberlain might on this 
occasion have irreparable consequences. No Unionist Free Trader 
must flatter himself that he can give a Party vote and rest secure 
that the Free Trade cause will be safe in other hands. Least of all 
should he trust to any official promises concerning what will and what 
will not be done if the Unionist Party obtains a majority in another 
Parliament. Mr. Balfour’s promises do not bind Mr. Chamberlain 
nor any Government but the present Government which will pass out 
of existence at the end of this Parliament. We have seen, moreover, 
from the events which have followed the snap-election of 1900 how 
little assurances given at election times avail to limit the action of 
Ministers when they have obtained a majority. The only possible 
assumption, therefore, is that a Unionist triumph at the next election 
will be a Protectionist triumph, and whoever will not assist the Liberal 
Party to prevent it must not expect to be numbered in the ranks of 
practising Free Traders. 


J. A. SPENDER 


THE RED CROSS SOCIETY OF JAPAN.* 


N Chapter XXIIL, Book XV., of the Analects of Confucius, we 
| read that Tsze-Kung asked: “‘Is there one word which may 
“serye as a rule of practice for all one’s life?’ The Master said: ‘ Is- 
“‘not Reciprocity such a word? What you do not want dope to 
“yourself do not to others’ ” 

It has been asserted that Japan has borrowed from Europe only 
the instruments of outward, and especially warlike, success, such as 
guns, rifles, battleships, torpedoes, machinery, railways, telegraphs, etc. 
At first sight it would appear natural and logical that the Island Empire 
should have expended all its enezgy and ambition in acquiring only the 
means of material progress and the elements of political power, which 
had been so greatly perfected in the West, and should have neglected 
all higher aims. 

In reality, nothing can be further from the truth than that often-heard 
assertion. During the last few decades Japan’s progress in material 
culture and in the ag of war has certainly been great, but her progress 
in ethical culture and‘humanitarian sentiment has been still greater. 

The Japanese have been descnbed by their detractors as a nation of 
skilful imitators, of orientals who are cruel and pitiless at heart, and 
who, with truly oriental cunning, have adopted all the most effective 
and most destructive means of Western power in order to satisfy their 
inordinate vanity and their passionate craving after bloodshed, 
dominion and glory. A study of the genesis and the development of 
the Red Cross Society of Japan will dispel the belief that the Japanese 
are barbarians at heart, and will prove that the feeling of human pity 
and of brotherly love is at least as strong and as widely diffused in non- 
Christian Japan as it is in any Western and Christian country, though 
these sentiments, in the case of Japan, do not spring from Christian 
motives. 

* Baron Suyematsu, a member of the Council of the Red Cross Society of Japan, 
e 


who is at present staving ın London, has kindly furnished me with many`o 
facts and on which this article is based. 
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The Red Cross Society of Japan is by no means merely a copy of 
the Red Cross societies of Europe, as its name would seem to indicate ; 
for the idea of assisting the wounded soldiers and allaying the suffering 
caused by war arose spontaneously in Japan. Furthermore, though 
Japan has profited much from the noble example set by the Red Cross 
societies of Europe, she had necessarily to follow a novel and very 
original course in its creation and organisation, on account of the 
peculiar moral, social and religious ideas and conditions prevailing in 
Japan, which so greatly differ from those prevailing in Europe. Death, 
torture, or mutilation is the usual fate of prisoners of war in the Far 
East, as we know from our campaigns against China) Hence war has 
greater horrors for the cultured Eastern mind than for men of the West. 

The idea of forming a society following the same aim as the Red 

‘ Cross societies of Europe arose in Japan about thirty years ago. A 
small group of patriotic and high-minded Japanese were convinced that 
in case of war many soldiers of Japan were bound to fall into the hands 

pf the enemy and to be most cruelly treated, however great their 
courage might be, and however excellent their discipline and 
armaments, or the nation’s love of peace. 

Therefore these high-minded people ardently tried to solve the 
question, how the sufferings of those unfortunate men who might fall 
into the hands of the enemy might be alleviated. After much reflection 
and discussion they came to the conclusion that the only way by which 
good treatment for Japanese prisoners could-be secured was that which 
Confucius, “the incomparable teacher, sage and saint of all time”, had 
already indicated more than twenty centuries ago, in a dictum which is 
given at the head of this article. Japanese charity was not founded on 
the ideal of faith and hope, which according to St. Paul are the lesser 
virtues. Indeed, the Japanese Red Cross Society did not sprmg from 
religious motives at all, but from the very practical though intensely 
humane sentiment of reciprocity, unmixed with religious feeling. 
The intellectual founders of the Red Cross Society of Japan 
recognised that charity shown to the prisoners of war taken by the 
Japanese was the best and the most practical way of ensuring good 
treatment of the wounded and unwounded Japanese soldiers who might 
fall into the hands of the enemy. Consequently they decided to 
institute a Red Cross Society‘on the principle, “Do ut des.” 

In 1867, two years before the Restoration, when Japan was 
considered a savage country by the West, and when she possessed 
neither railways nor telegraphs, machinery, etc, Count Sano, an 
enthusiastic humanitarian, was sent by the Shogun to the Exhibition in 
Paris, where he had the opportunity of studying the Red Cross societies 
of various countries Again, in 1873, when this gentleman was 
ambassador in Vienna, he carefully observed the Red Cross Society, 
and especially its activity during the Franco-German War of 1870. 
When the Civil War of 1877 broke out in Japan, Count Sano was back 
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ri 
in his native country, and he conceived the idea of forming a society 
after the model of the European Red Cross societies. The nobility of 
Japan received his ideas most favourably, and a society was founded 
which was called Hakuaisha (Benevolent Society) . This society was 
sympathetically received by many of the intellectual leader3 of Japan, 
and the Emperor himself contributed 1,000 yen to its funds. 

No difference was to be made between the Imperial troops and the 
insurgents, the idea being that “the enemy are not the enemies of the 
“nation, but revolted subjects ; hence it is a national duty to give them 
“aid” Therefore when the Society asked for authorisation it was 
said :— 

Our gratitude to our country is great, and in order to repay a small 
part of the debt of gratitude which we owe to our native land we 
have formed a society with the object of sending members to the 
battlefield for the purpose of nursing the wounded soldiers under 
the direction of military and naval officers. 

The number of the wounded insurgents is much larger than that of 
the wounded soldiers belonging to the Imperial Army, and their 
medical service is extremely defective. Their wounded are 

i abandoned in large numbers in fields and mountains, and often 
remain exposed to scorching sun and rain for a long time. They 
certainly are traitors to their country and their crime is unpardonable, ~ 
but at the same time they are children of the Emperor and Empress 
and:subjects of the Empire. Therefore we cannot be so cruel as to 
abandon them to their fate. Hence we pray that we may be per- 
mitted to come to their aid. By giving us this permission, not only 
the magnanimity of our sovereign will shine in Japan and abroad, 
but that magnanimity will at the same time be the surest means of 
touching the heart of the insurgents and teaching them their duty. 


The foregoing proclamation makes it clear that the practical idea of 
reciprocity recommended by that practical philosopher, Confuctus, more 
than 2,000 years ago, and not the Christian ideal of brotherly love, 
prompted the foundation of the Japanese Red Cross Society and 
directed its policy. ` 

The Mikado cotntenanced the objects of the Society and assisted it 
in every way. From 1887 onward he gave it a yearly contribution of 
5,000 yen, to which in 1888 a gift of 100,000 yen was added. After the 
Chino-Japanese War, the Mikado’s yearly contribution was increased 
to 10,000 yen, in recognition of the progress which the Society had 
made and of the great assistance which it had given during that 
campaign. Besides this sum he contributes yearly 5,000 yen to the 
Red Cross Society for the patients, and from time to time makes 
generous gifts to the Society. 

The motto of the Japanese Red Cross Society is “Pay your debt 
“to your country by helping its soldiers”; and this motto has quickly 
made the Society immensely popular throughout the country. An 
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appeal to brotherly love would not have been understood by the 
Japanese masses, and the people would have remained indifferent ; but 
this motto, which made its object intelligible to all, and which at the 
same time made a contribution to the Society’s funds emphatically an 
act of patriotism, opened all purses. In order to increase the prestige of 
the Society and to make people ambitious to enrol themselves as 
members, its members receive the “badge of honour” of the Society ın 
a solemn ceremony, and their names are from time to time submitted 
to His Majesty. In fact, the conferring of this badge requires in every 
case the Imperial sanction. Therefore the badge is considered to be 
bestowed by the Emperor himself, through his deputies, and it is worn 
with conscious pride, as if it were a decoration, on festive occasions and 
at public functions. There are different badges for honorary, 
special and regular members and special badges for those who have 
rendered to the Society special and distinguished services. In a 
country like Japan, where the Emperor is venerated and loved, nay 
almost deified, by all his subjects, it is the ambition of every one to 
have such a distinction conferred on himself. 

The Empress also has greatly assisted the Red Cross Society. She 
has always made it a point to be present at the general meetings, and 
the members owe her a deep debt of gratitude for Many valuable 
suggestions with regard to the management of their business and for 
frequent visits of sympathy paid by her to the hospitals. From 1890 
onward yearly assemblies and festivities were organised by the local 
branches of the Society, which were presided over by the local 
governors. These festivals quickly became the great social events of 
the year, and brought large numbers of new members. The Princes 
of the Imperial House attended all these meetings whilst the Society 
was in its infancy, in order to encourage it, but later on, when meetings 
became too numerous, they limited their attendance to those sections of 
the Society which had raised the largest funds Thus a vigorous 
competition amongst all sections was got up, and all officers of the 
Society vied with one another in the collection of funds) The Emperor 
and the Empress had given the example, and the high officials naturally 
followed suit by giving their powerful assistance. On the 1gth March, 
1887, for instance, Marquis Ito addressed the governors of the Depart- 
ments of the country, and explained to them the intention of the 
‘Emperor and Empress in placing the Society under their patronage. 
He spoke of the flourishing state of the Red Cross societies in Europe, 
showed how useful and necessary their assistance in time of war was, 
and said that it was necessary to enlist the sympathy of the whole nation. 
Marquis Ito did not speak in vain, for the govemors lent the move- 
ment their aid, and owing to their exertions the membership rose in 
that year from 2,205 to 10,975. 

So far the Red Cross Society had been an aristocratic institution, 
‘being founded and mainly supported by the nobility of Japan and by 
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her wealthy men. But it was recognised that the original minimum 
subsctiption was too large to be paid by the people. Hence the 
subscription, which at the outset was 200 yen when the yen was worth 
almost 4s., was reduced step by step. At present the minimum contribu- 
tion amounts to 3 yen, or about 6s. The European Red Cross societies 
differ from the Japanese Red Cross Society m being largely paper 
organisations The Japanese Society leaves nothing to chance, but 
maps out its plan of campaign with the same minuteness and care with 
which the Japanese General Staff prepares everything for war. 

In June, 1889, for instance, the Society drew up an estimate of the 
expenses required for preparing a fully-equipped service in case of 
war, and the funds required were estimated at the very large sum of 
780,000 yen. Hence a very energetic attempt had to be made to 
collect this amount as quickly as possible. In 1893, 36,700 members 
were enrolled, and their yearly contributions exceeded 180,000 yen. 
In order further to accelerate the accession of new members to the 
Society, statistical tables were printed and largely circulated, in which 
the percentage of members of the Red Cross Society to inhabitants in 
each of the Departments was given. These statistical tables 
engendered great rivalry in the various parts of the country. Towards 
the end of 1894 about 100,000 members were enrolled. In order to 
make the Society still more popular and to introduce it to the 
broad masses by ocular demonstration, limelight lectures were 
arranged throughout the country. Again, the Mikado took the lead. 
The first of these limelight demonstrations was given before’ their 
Majesties, and it is characteristic of Japan’s sense of obligation to the 
great humanitarians of Europe that the first pictures displayed were 
those of Miss Florence Nightingale and Mr. Henry Dunant Thus the 
Japanese paid the most delicate compliment to Europe, though no 
European spectators were present 

The war with China of 1894-18¢5 demonstrated the excellence of 
the Japanese Red Cross Society, and proved at the same time its best 
advertisement, for at the end of 1895 there were more than 160,000 
members. Since the Society had proved its immense practical utility, 
the number of its members rose by leaps and bounds, and at the end 
of 1898 there were 570,000 members, and the yearly receipts had 
reached 1,582,622 yen; at present it must count about 1,000,000 
members, and must have an income of at least 3,000,000 yen, br about 
$300,000 per annum, a truly enormous sum for a country like Japan, 
where a yen goes about as far as ten shillings go in Great Britain. 
The latest available figures give the following record: Number of 
members, 920,000 ; funds in hand £794,000; annual income £231,000. 
This record is all the more remarkable when we compare it with that 
of the end of 1876, when the Society had but 38 members, who together 
paid an annual subscription of only £15! 

The Japanese Red Cross Society may well be proud of its action 
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during the Chino-Japanese War. When the war broke out the 
president of the International Committee of Red Cross societies wrote 
to the president of the Japanese Red Cross Society and asked him 
whether China would observe the usages of war. To this enquiry the 
Japanese could only reply as follows :— 


We must renounce all hope that the Chinese will practice the 
principles which guide us in our work, and we regret to say that those 
of our soldiers who may have the misfortune to become prisoners will 
be horribly tortured and mutilated instead of being aided. Never 
theless the Government has decided to act in the spirit of the 
Geneva Convention and to treat friend and enemy alike without 
discrimination. 

With what skill and success the Chinese prisoners were treated may be 
seen from the single fact that out of 1408 Chmese prisoners who were 
treated in Tokio, Osaka, Nagoya and Toyohashi, only 7 died. 

The task of aiding and treating the Chinese was one of extreme 
difficulty. The service of interpreters was required on account of the 
difference in language, and owing to the great variety of dialects among 
the Chinese themselves it was often impossible for Chinese soldiers to 
understand one another or to explain one another’s wants, or to make 
themselves understood through the interpreters who had been provided. 
Another great difficulty was the ignorance on the part of the prisoners 
of the fundamental principles of hygiene, and their carelessness in 
matters of cleanliness was indescribable. Owing to the limited 
intelligence that is usually possessed by Chinese soldiers, who are 
recruited from the lowest class of coolies, and their lack of education, it 
was difficult to make them understand the necessity of obeying the 
doctors’ orders, and take the medicmes which had been prescribed and 
made up for them. The staff of the Red Cross Society not only treated 
disease and wounds, but vaccinated all the prisoners as a matter of 
precaution. The attention and services bestowed on them deeply 
touched the Chinese prisoners, who had expected torture and death at 
the hands of their captors, and when they took their departure for 
China many of them were seen crying on taking leave of the Red Cross 
attendants. 

During the war subscriptions flowed mto the coffers of the Society 
at an toprecedented rate. No less than 807,000 yen were contributed 
during the course of the campaign, and these funds were so wisely and 
so carefully spent that, notwithstanding the immense strain, no less than 
670,000 yen remained in hand when the war was over. These figures 
are the most eloquent testimonial to the excellent business-like manage- 
ment of the Society’s funds in a time of stress, and prove its perfect 
preparation for war in time of peace. 

Owing to the fervent and generous patriotism of the Japanese, to 
the skilful way in which the Society was launched and popularised and 
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in which its objects were explained, and to the admirable manner 
in which the highest in the land vied with each other in promoting its 
objects and collecting subscriptions, the enormous financial success of 
the Society was comparatively an easy matter. But it was an extremely 
difficult and delicate task to provide a staff of efficient nurses. The 
Japanese doctors were of opinion that only women can make good 
nurses of the sick and wounded, owing to their natural gifts—their 
lighter touch of hand, their greater intuition, their attention to the 
mnutiæ of nursing, their devotion and patience, etc. Hence the desire 
was great to provide Japanese lady nurses. However, great and almost 
insurmountable difficulties had to be encountered and overcome before 
this object could be accomplished. In Europe and America religious 
orders have set the example of charity. Nuns and sisters of mercy have 
accustomed the people to nursing by women, and have thus spread the 
Christian idea of charity by nursing men and women far and wide. 
Japan admired this practical manifestation of European charity and 
the activity of the nursing orders and societies. Nevertheless she could 
not copy them nor easily follow suit, because she was not able to build 
up her Red Cross Society on the Christian ideal of mutual love, an 
ideal which the people would not have understood. In the Far East 
the relations between the sexes and the social customs are very different 
from those of the West. According to Japanese custom and to the 
Japanese code of honour the idea that a woman should approach or 
nurse a man outside her own family was inconceivable. This difficulty 
was all the greater if the strange man was a soldier, for the Japanese 
woman was taught that war is a matter in which she must never meddle 
under any circumstances. Hence soldiers were the last men of 
whom a virtuous Japanese woman could take any notice. For this 
reason only abandoned women of the lowest classes could be found 
who would take up nursing. Consequently it was necessary to make 
an altogether original attempt to obtain nurses. In order to popularise 
the nursing profession and raise its prestige, not by slow education but 
at once, it was necessary that the highest ladies in the land should over- 
come their natural feeling of shyness, if not of repulsion, and set an 
example to the Japanese women at large. 

With this object in view Princess Arizugawa called together a 
meeting in May, 1887, composed of all the princesses and the wives of 
the Ministers of State and representatives of the upper nobility. 
The director of the army medical service-and other high medical officers 
also attended, and there and then without any lass of time a 
voluntary nursing society was founded, composed of the foremost ladies 
of Japan. These distinguished ladies, 93 in number, met two or three 
times a month, and applied themselves with the greatest earnestness 
and energy to the study of first aid and nursmg, under the direction of 
the leading medical men of the country. This bold step had the 
desired effect; the action of the first ladies in the land, revolutionary 
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and unprecedented as it was, came to be considered as irreproachable, 
and even as worth imitating. Thus the daring step taken by the 
princesses encouraged the ladies of the best families throughout the 
country to take up nursing. Consequently the public learned to under- 
stand that the nursing of soldiers was no longer dishonouring but highly 
honourable for virtuous and modest women, and the action of the 
leading ladies found its reward in the eagerness with which countless 
women belonging to the best families soon came forward and offered 
their services, not for the sake of gain, but in order to serve their 
country. 

- Tn this manner the difficulty of finding nurses was overcome. A 
huge number of applicants came forward, and the authorities were 
able to make a careful selection and secure the most desirable women 
for training in nursing duties in case of war. Women who wish to 
become nurses must be not less than 18, and not more than 30 years 
old. - They must be unmarried and free from household duties during 
the years of instruction Furthermore, they must have an irreproach- 
able past, they must have passed a higher school, and must be 
introduced and vouched for by two well-known and substantial citizens. 
They must be able to read, write letters and calculate. Whilst they 
are under tuition they receive a salary of 5 yen a month. They are 
carefully trained during three years, but in case of misconduct, laziness, 
etc, they are dismissed, and have to pay back to the Society all the 

_ money which they have received during the time of their engagement. 
If their career is interrupted or terminated by disease, the money need 
not be refunded. s 

Doctors retained by the Society for the event of war receive a 
retaining fee for five years amounting to from 6 to 20 yen a year, and 
are then obliged, when called upon, to serve in war time. In 1886 a 
hospital was established for training doctors and their staffs for Red. 
Cross duties; but as this hospital was too small, the Emperor m 1888 
gave the Society a large piece of ground at Shibuya and 100,000 yen 
for the purpose of building a hospital After two years a large hospital 
was erected, after the plan of the Heidelberg Hospital, and the Emperor 
and Empress gave special contributions also to that hospital These 
hospitals serve likewise as experimental stations, where not only 
patients are nursed and instruction in nursing is given, but medical 
and téchnical questions are studied and investigated. 

The Society has two hospital ships, which were specially built on its ° 
behalf under contract with the chief steamship company. In accord- 
ance with that contract, the Nippon Yousen Kaisha was enabled to 
use these ships in time of peace, but had to hold them at the disposal of 
the Society and to deliver them up when called upon to do so. Those 
ships are called the one, “Takai” or “Love without limits,” and the 
other, “Kosai,” which means “ Benevolence unceasing.” On the outbreak 
of the present war two further ships were fitted out as hospital ships 
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. The whole Society is. arranged, so to PEE RE E T 
being prepared for war in time of peace. It has manceuvres of its own 
and takes part in the large military manceuvres for the sake of training 
the staff in all its duties. 

According to the latest figures the following were’ the staff and the . 
appliances available in case of war: ne 


320 Doctors. 

160 Apothecaries. 
1,920 Nurses. 

770 Sick attendants (male) 

457 Probationary nurses. 

` 2 Hospital ships. i 

398 Cases of medical appliances, 
1,774 Cases of surgical instruments. 

496 Stretchers. 
52,438 Articles of patients’ clothes and bedding. 
27,199 Articles of nurses’ clothes and bedding. 
2,060 Miscellaneous articles. 


fividently the Society is not only amply provided with funds, but 
disposes at the same time of enormous resources in personnel and in 
-material 

It is as yet too early to give an account of its activity in the present 
` war, but all accounts received hitherto agree as to its excellence, and 
‘not a few foreign observers, qualified to. give an expert opinion, - 
have reported that the Japanese Red Cross Service is in every way the 
most perfect m the world. The foregoing short and necessarily sketchy 
account should prove that Japan need not fear comparison with the’ 
nations of the West as regards practical philanthropy, and that her 
progress in humane sentiment has at least kept pace, and probably 
more than kept pace, with her marvellous progress in the art of war. 


O. ELTZBACHER. 


THE SMALL INDUSTRIES OF FRANCE. 


i] 


HERE is no country in the world where the tie between the 
labourer and the land has been so completely severed as in the 
United Kingdom. Itis not necessary to expatiate on this, for the fact is 
manifest to every impartial student of the economics of industry in 
Great Britain; and the evil consequences, the depopulation of the 
' rural districts and the congested state of the slums in thé industrial 
centres, are to-day making themselves sufficiently recognised. Every- 
where one hears the watchword—“ Back to the land,” and almost every 
social reformer has his own pet scheme by which this might be effected. 
To be of any real value, however, any such scheme must be based upon 
a knowledge of the causes that have led to the present state of things. 
For if only the causes of any social disease be once clearly diagnosed, 
it is comparatively easy to prescribe the true remedy, as also to indicate 
what palliatives may alleviate the evils till the time for the application 
of such a remedy is at hand. 

Unnatural social conditions may in all cases safely be attributed to 
unjust social customs, laws and institutions. And any shortcomings 
in the industrial position of Great Britain, as well as the present most 
unsatisfactory condition of the masses of its industrial population, as 
revealed by the recent investigations of Messrs. Rowntree and Charles 
Booth, are undoubtedly to be attributed to the prevailing unjust and 
preposterous land laws of Great Britain, which secure to a few the 
entire control of the natural resources of the country, and deny to the 
masses of the industrial population all access to the primary necessity of 
life and industry, to the land of the country in which they live and work. 
Hence it is that, whilst grain, com and wheat are being grown on the 
sterile hardpan of Flanders, rich fertile land is lying idle by millions of 
acres in Great Britain, and that a country so favoured by nature is 
dependent for three-quarters of its food supplies om foreign sources. 
It is clear, therefore, that the only real and radical remedy for this state 
of things ig some measure of Land Reform that will secure to the 
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industrial masses of this country the use of the land upon equitable 
terms and at its lowest natural, or economic, value. 

Besides bad land laws, other causes have been at work that have 
undoubtedly contributed to the depopulation of the rural and the 
congestion of the industrial districts of Great Britain, chief amongst 
which was the introduction of steam as a motive power in our 
manufacturing industries. Till that zime the principal industries of the 
nation had been small or village industries, carried on mainly by the 
artisans in their own homes. The introduction of steam, however, 
made it increasingly difficult, if not impossible, for the small village 
industries, carried on in a primitive manner, to compete with the new 
manufactories which sprang up in every industrial centre. Thus the 
village industries tended to disappear, the country districts to be 
steadily depopulated, and the industrial districts to become more and 
more congested. Hence, the problem that confronts the nation, if it 
would re-establish a thriving agricultural and industrial population in 
our depopulated and impoverished rural districts, is, primarily, to secure 
to them the use of the land at its natural or economic value, and upon 
equitable terms and conditions; anc, secondly, to take such steps as 
will tend to establish small industries throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. 

A glance at what has already been accomplished in this latter 
direction in other countries, more especially in countries in which the 
ownership of land is far more widely distributed than in Great Britain, 
should throw some much-needed light on the problem to-day 
confronting this country. And in this article we purpose laymg before 
our readers a summary account of the present state of the small 
industries which form such a prominent feature of modern France. 

That France is one of the richest countries of Western Europe is 
undoubtedly principally due to the great number of its peasant farmers, 
who cultivate their little plots of land with a love and care which is 
found only amongst small holders, and at the same time utilise every 
spare moment in carrying on some petty industry. Small wonder that 
they not only enjoy a considerable degree of well-being, but are able to 
faire des economies; it was, in truth, their savings which provided 
the greater part of the enormous loan France needed in 1871 to pay 
the gigantic war indemnity to Germany. No one can travel through 
the French villages and hamlets without being struck by the tomfort 
and cleanliness generally prevailing. Almost every house lies half- 
hidden behind a thicket of fruit and rose trees, and behind the flower- 
pots in the large windows, or sitting on the threshold, as the case may 
be, one sees the whole family in busy activity, turning out ribbons, laces, 
brushes, combs, knives, baskets, or whatever may be the special 
industry of the district. 

This solid and enduring prosperity is solely to be attributed to the 
land laws of France, which, despite prctective duties, which have killed 
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far mcre industries than they have fostered, have kept the producers 
on the land by promoting and encouraging the division of landed 
property. While in Great Bntain the concentration of landed estates 
goes on steadily, in France the general tendency has long been in the 
opposite direction. This has sectred to the land of France a sufficient 
number of skilled and loving hands to do justice to its capabilities. 
For it is man, not land, that produces, draws forth, wealth. And the 
peasant farmer, in France as elsewhere, finds time for everything. 
Giver. access to land and fairly equitable social conditions, and in 
response to his labours the earth yields its fruits in such exuberance as 
enables him to sell the best thereof, peas, asparagus, tomatoes, grapes, 
potatoes, etc., at prices which we in Great Britain dare not dream of; 
whilst his spare time, as well as the long dark winter days, are profitably 
employed converting flax into linen, wool into broadcloth, silk into 
ribbons, or any other of the raw material nature yields into the special 
forms desired by man. 

The small industries of France, however, are not everywhere in a 
flourishing condition. In some districts the peasant farmers have not 
had sufficient enterprise to adopt modern methods of production. 
Omitting to invoke the aid of co-operation and machinery, in some parts 
of France they are still beating the loom and making the basket in the 
same old-fashioned way as did their ancestors a hundred years ago. In 
such cases, of course, competition with the great manufactories is 
impossible. But wherever a waterfall has been made to yield its energy 
for the production of electric motive power, wherever a few of the 
peasants have co-operated to purchase a gas motor, wherever a 
streamlet has been utilised to turn a water-wheel, wherever co-opera- 
tion has enabled the peasant farmers to secure those advantages in 
the way of buying and selling which at one time seemed the inevitable 
monopoly of the great manufacturer—wherever, in short, modem 
processes have been adopted, there local industries are thriving and 
the peasant farmers are prosperous. 

Within the necessary limits of this article it is impossible to give an 
exhaustive account of all the work daily carried on in the French 
villages and hamlets. Anyone having sufficient interest in the subject 
may, with advantage, glance through the 16,000 pages (33 volumes) of 
M. Ardouin Dumazet’s excellent work, “Voyage en France.” But we 
may hope to give such information as will induce some of the 
erergy and intelligence of Great Britain to be directed towards what 
in this country is comparatively a new and untried, though rich and 
promising, field of social and economic activity. For whatever 
benevolent Garden Cities, and such like associations, may accomplish, 
they can scarcely be expected entirely to solve the problem of restoring 
the labourer to the land ; and until this has been solved the prosperity, 
as well as the greatness and power, of Great Britain must continue to 
test on unsafe and insecure foundations 
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There are, in truth, but very few industries that cannot be 
carried on under the thatched roof of the cottage, provided only that 
modern methods of production are adhered to. All those industries in 
which artistic skill, taste and indivicuality play an important part, or 
in which fickle fashion requires too frequent changes for any elaborate 
and expensive machinery to be employed, are, however, particularly + 
suitable for the petty industrial, that is home. industries. 

It is, therefore, only what might have been expected that at St 
Etienne, where silk ribbons are woven, we find 18,000 looms belonging 
to peasant farmers, and only 5,000 in the manufactories. The latter 
are almost exclusively employed ic producing the ordinary plain 
ribbons, the more beautiful and expensive patterns, requiring individual 
taste and skill, being produced in the surrounding villages. While in 
this great silk-weaving centre about 70,000 workers are occupied, there 
are nearly as many to be found to the East of Lyons, in the vicinity of 
Bourgoin, where the peasant farmer devotes to his loom all the time he 
can spare from his farm. In the neighbourhood of that industrial bee- 
hive, Thiers, the weavers are found to the number of 60,000 round about 
Tarare. It is here that tarlatan muslin and dressings for surgeons are 
produced in the cottages, the dyeing and bleaching bemg done in the 
manufactories at Tarare In Croix Rousse, near Lyons, the silk- 
weaving peasant farmers have co-operated to employ electric power. 
Lyons and the neighbouring districts, however, are not the only ones 
where weaving is carried on as a village industry. Round Amiens is 
made stuff for umbrellas and for ladies’ shoes. This has naturally led 
to the making of the shoes themselves. The town manufacturers - 
furnish the work, cut and ready for sewing, to the peasants, whose 
average earnings in this industry amount to from 4 to 5 francs a day. 
Altogether some 10,000,000 francs are annually earned in this one 
industry alone, and, as we shall see, it is not the only one by far carried 
en in this busy district. 

The monotonous beat of the loom from the cottages is also heard 
round St. Quentin and Bohain. Here chiefly shawls and the like, while 
in Cateau Combrésis, Cambrai, Solesmes and Caudry curtains and tulle 
are woven. The majority of the weavers work on their own soil in the 
summer and at the loom in winter. If they have no land of their own, 
they emigrate as soon as spring comes round with their entire families 
to the farms, where there is use for every willing hand, at first to weed 
the extensive fields of sugar-beet, and later on for all kinds of harvest 
work. It is not an ideal picture this, of labourers toiling hard to earn 
some 5 francs a day during the summer in order to have a little laid by 
to supplement their starvation earnings of but 1 franc per day during 
the winter months. But it is admitted that electric power, intelligently 
employed, would enable them to turn out more and better work, to 
compete with the large manufactories, and considerably to increase 
their individual earnings. As it is, however, their life is both more 
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healthy and more varied and more human than that of their co-workers, 
the wage-earners in the large manufactories. Moreover, while the land 
in a purely’ manufacturing district is sure to be more or less neglected, 
in the neighbourhood of Caudray alone there are living some 30,000 
human beings on about 30,000 acres, and, as a consequence, a very poor 
soil is made to produce marvellous crops of sugar-beet, grain and hops. 

Roubaix, Turcoin and the other frontier towns do not present any 
such redeeming feature. Here the large manufactories reign supreme ; 
and, owing to the high customs duties, which make food and other 
necessaries of life dear in France, most of the workers live on the other 
side of the Belgian frontier, and only cross the border to work. Wages 
are very low, and the workers are consequently poor, dissatisfied and 
given to drink. 

Happily, however, we can dwell on brighter pictures than this before 
leaving the weaving industry. Chalet, in Maine et Loire, is a centre 
for the weaving of pocket-handkerchiefs, and about 30 years ago some 
20,000, and to-day some 10,000 workers are thus employed. Though 
still fairly prosperous, this dustry of late years has suffered considerably 
from the protective duties, For while linen from Belfast may be imported 
into France on payment of a duty of 10 per cent, the weaving industry 
has to pay a duty of 25 per cent. on imported flax. Moreover, 
owing to lack of co-operation the cottage weavers cannot undertake the 
large orders placed by the large Paris shops, which pay such low prices 
that the hand looms cannot compete. Despite all these drawbacks, 
however, pwing to their combination of industry and agriculture, the 
weavers are able to maintain a high degree of prosperity and well- 
being. Again, in Normandy, round Falaise, hosiery is woven of cotton. 
Almost every worker has his own little holding, and motive power for 
his home industry is obtained from a passing stream. By this industry 
from 12,000 to 15,000 weavers earn from 3 ¥ to 4 francs a day, whilst 
their women-folk, to a number of 10,000, earn from 234 to 3 francs a 
day by cutting out and sewing in sleeves and finishing off the goods. 
Thus a family living on its own holding, and in which both man and 
wife can command such earnings, is surely not to be pitied. 

For the rest, the whole of Normandy is filled with weavers. Round 
Mayenne the peasants make handkerchiefs in their spare time. Their 
earnings, however, are very low, as they make use neither of machinery 
nor of ‘co-operation. Still by the aid of their own little farms they 
manage to maintain a fair degree of comfort. Neither are the large 
manufactories thriving at present. The railway rates on coal are very 
high, nearly prohibitive; whilst the high protective duties have so 
protected, not the workers, but the owners of the factories, that these 
have not felt themselves impelled to keep their machinery and methods 
of production up to the standard of competing countries. The whole 
weaving industry of Normandy is, therefore, declining, and only the 
very few who have not shrunk from introducing new methods and new 
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labour-saving machinery are prosperous. From this district we may 
learn the much-needed lesson that bad laws necessarily injure industry, 
though, in our blindness, we may honestly intend that they should 
benefit and encourage it. 

Hand-weaving 1s also carried on to a large extent in other places. 
Thus round Sedan are to be found some 3,500 weavers, each owning 
his own house and field, and earning from 2 to 3 francs a day by 
weaving. Even where it is least successful, it has been found to be a 
means of improving both the condition and the intelligence of the 
peasants. In many districts they have also other strings to their bow. 
South of Orleans, in the vicinity of Romorantin, Argenton and Chateau- 
roux, the men are mainly occupied in market-gardening and wine- 
growing, but the women find fairly remunerative occupation in sewing 
and embroidering handkerchiefs, ladies’ linen, collars, cuffs, etc. The 
merchants furnish the machines, and only those who earn less than 30 
francs per-month are required to pay a rent for them. The majority, 
however, earn between 50 and 60 francs a month; hence, whatever may 
be the case elsewhere in France, in this district daughters are not looked 
upon as nuisances. Cleanliness, comfort and prosperity are here 
striking features of both town and country. 

In the Vosges, round Nancy and Mirecourt, hand-embroidery is also 
the daily occupation of the women. One embroiders only flowers, 
another leaves, a third birds, a fourth palm-leaves, and the various parts, 
whether they are intended for a dress, a bodice or a curtain, are joined 
together by the manufacturers. The work is but poorly paid, a franc 
and a quarter being the average daily earnings; but the men also have 
their petty industry, and, between them, husband and wife manage 
considerably to augment their income from their little holding. At 
Nancy straw hats are made in large quantities, the plait being imported 
from England, China, Switzerland and Italy. Round Mirecourt the 
men have found a remunerative occupation in making stringed 
instruments. The more common kinds are made in three large 
manufactories, but even then the different smaller parts, the bridges, 
screws, etc., are made in the villages, where also the more expensive 
instruments are produced. 

Lace-making is even worse paid than embroidering, and still it seems 
quite impossible for hand-made to compete with the machine-made 
article. Nevertheless, round Mirecourt and St Etienne, as also 
elsewhere, there are still to be found quite a number of women who are 
glad to earn a few pence a day by this work. This industry, however, 
is doomed. On the other hand, during the past thirty years quite a 
new industry has sprung up round Roanne, givmg employment in fancy 
knitting to more than 20,000 women for all the time they can spare 
from their horticultural or agricultural duties. The amount earned in 
this district from this industry alone is estimated to exceed 9,000,000 
francs annually. 
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Embroidering, sewing and knitting are naturally the special 
womanly industries. It would, however, be a great mistake to suppose 
that the energies of the French peasant women are thus limited As 
a matter of fact, there is scarcely an industry carried on in the villages 

- in which the women do not participate in some capacity or other. Even 
in industries so uncongenial to women as the manufacture of hardware 
and cutlery we find both women and children rendering most useful 
assistance. Thus at Bréteuil, in the Department of Eure, the peasantry 
occupy themselves in making spurs, bridles and the like. Each family 
works in its own house, and for the most part at one single article 
Women and children do practically all the polishing. Besides the 
income derived from the smithy, which amounts to about 3 or 3} 
francs per day per man, each family has its own garden and plot of 
land, and the well-being of the district is considerable. The same is 
the case at Tinchebray, in Normandy; the peasants find remunerative 
work at their smithies when bad weather or dark evenings prevent them 
from working their own small fields. In spite of this limitation of their 
working time, they manage to turn out most beautiful work, some of 
it veritable objects of art, while there is scarcely an mvention in their 
own special branch of industry made in England or America that is not 
soon adopted and improved upon. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the workers at their little smithies earn from 4 to 5 francs a day, while 
at the same time they cultivate their little holdings most admirably. 
Combs and other articles of horn and mother-of-pearl are also 
manufactured in the villages of this prosperous district. 

Escarbotin, to the North-west of Amiens, is also a great centre for 
the production of ironmongery. The town itself, though exceedingly 
pretty, is very small: together with two neighbounng villages it 
contains no more than from 1,200 to 1,300 people. Round the town, 
however, are gathered numerous other villages, containing in all from 
40,000 to 50,000 inhabitants. Each house of the local peasant farmers 
is quite a comfortable residence surrounded by large and fruitful 
orchards; and each day-labourer has his own house, his cow and his 
pig. By specialising the work, the peasants have succeeded in 
competing successfully with the manufactories in many articles. In 
one village padlocks only are made; in another, screws; in a third, 
keys; in a fourth, safes; andso on. They suffer, however, for want of 
cheap motive power, as well as from lack of co-operation. Hence the 
manufactories are able to offer 4 francs a day wages, whilst the peasant 
farmer working isolated in his own home can only earn about 3 francs. 
Hence the stream of labour is steadily toward the towns. Improved 
‘organisation and increased co-operation are manifestly the things still 
needed to make the happy mdependent lives of the peasant workers in 
this district still more prosperous. g 

In the valley of the Moselle, round Sedan and Charleville, the main 
home industry of the peasants is making bolts and nuts. To minimise 
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the expenditure on coal, five or six peasants generally work together at 
the same fire. The women find their occupation either in turning the 
lathe or in making brushes. A little further South, at Nogent, near 
Chaumont, the cutlery business of France finds its home, and the 
peasantry turn out in their village industries pen-Knives, scissors and 
surgical instruments of the finést finish and highest quality. Here 
again, however, the peasantry avail themselves neither of organisation 
nor of labour-saymg machinery. Still, each worker has his own house, 
garden and few acres of land, and enjoys, therefore, quite a high degree 
of comfort and well-being. All the work is carried out by the individual 
worker without even the advantage of the division of labour. Hence 
it is that the maker of a knife that serves as a model all over France 
may not earn more than from 3 to 4 francs a'day. This, on the other 
hand, is earned while leaving him time to cultivate ‘his land, and 

_it goes hard with him if he has not some 500 francs to add to his 
savings at the end of the year. 

Quite opposite is the picture of the cutlery industry at Thiers. - 
Here also the workers possess their cwn little holding; but otherwise 
nearly everything is different. Motive power is obtained from the little 
river Durolle, or, if the water is low, from gas motors. Machine tools 
of various kinds are at the disposal of the peasants, and what with these 
and a very high specialisation of labour, the workers are fully able to 
compete with the -manufactories, even though they produce only the 
commonest sort of goods, and are hampered by certain old-fashioned 
methods which they have not been able to discard. Thus, for instance, 
the workshops are on a level with the river, and the grinders have to 
lie all day on their stomachs on a board grinding the knives. In order 
to guard against rheumatism in the cold and damp atmosphere, each 
of them has placed on his loin a large dog, who sleeps as long as his 
master:works. But they have attainec to a high degree of division of 
labour, and many of the processes—polishing, for instance—being 
carried out by the wife and children, they turn out an immense quantity 
of work, without neglecting in the least the cultivation of their fields. 
In the shadow of this industry others have grown up, particularly the 
making of buttons from the refuse of horn and bone, etc, from the 
knife handles. Also stay-fronts are produced. 

Still farther South, in tke vicinity of St. Etienne, are various districts 
devoted to the production of ironmongery. At St Bonnet le Chateau 
locks are made; while at Le Chambon files, bolts, spades, hammers, 
anvils, etc, are red out to the amcunt of some 15,000,000 francs 
annually. 

Incidentally it has already been mentioned that cambs and buttons 
are thade in the villages. There are places, however, where this 
industry claims more than a passing reference. In Normandy, for 
instance, about 1,500 of the inhabitan-s of the little village of Ezy 
occupy themselves in making combs, while the neighbouring hamlets, 
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L’Habit and Bois le Roi, are teeming with comb makers. Some of 
them work in small manufactories, where they hire a room in which 
they utilise the steam-power for the rough making of the combs. Then 
the work is taken home, where the polishing and finishing is completed 
with the aid of the women and children. The cuttings are utilised for 
making buttons. Owing to the adoption of modern requirements, the 
comb and button industry here is prosperous and progressing, and the 
workers earn on an average from 4 to 5 francsa day. The same may 
be said of another centre of the comb industry, the small town of 
Oyonneaux, to the North-west of Lyons, where combs and other 
similar articles are largely made from celluloid, horn and bone. 
Formerly the river furnished the necessary wheel-power; but a few 
years ago a generating station for electricity was established some four 
or five miles away, and electric power is now conducted to the workers 
in their houses. About 120 small manufacturers employ from two to 
fifteen workers each, some 800 in all, but over 1,200 work on their 
own account in their own homes, when not employed in cultivating 
their little gardens and fields. Their earnings are fairly good, about 
80 francs a month for a man, from 30 to 50 francs for a woman, and 30 
francs for boys. The working expenses are small, a quarter horse- 
power yielding motive power eńough for four labourers, and the charges 
for the electricity are very reasonable. The refuse of horn and bone is 
utilised for the production of manure. 

As we have:already mentioned, brush making is also carried on by 
the imdustrious peasantry of Normandy. It is, however, round 
Beauvais, north of Paris, that we find the most important brush-' 
making’ industry of France, and about 15,000 persons engaged therein. 
One manufacturer employs over 3,000 workers, partly in his 
manufactory and partly in the villages, and his output amounts to over 
"5,000,000 francs a year.’ He imports great quantities of, bristles from 
China. The same industry is carried on in the neighbouring towns of 
Mouy and Noailles. At Mouy about 2,500 people find employment in 
making boots and shoes, and nearly as many in making hair, tooth and 
nail brushes. The peasants throughout the valley make the, handles in 
their own homes, to which electrical power gained from the neigh- 
bounng river Thérain is conducted. The women fix the bristles in 
as many brushes as they can manage, the remainder being sent to Paris 
to recewe the finishing touches. Altogether this is a very prosperous 
district, where even the women earn by brush-making from 2 to 24 
francs per day. Nor is this factory work ; walking through the streets 
one sees the good ladies sitting on their doorsteps, enjoying the fresh 
air, as well as a gossip with the lady next door, while their busy fingers 
are automatically frxing the bristles into the proper places. 

Nor are brush-making and kindred industries the only ones carried 
on in the very busy district north of Paris In Neuilly and its neighbour- 
-hood it would be very difficult to find a single house in which some 
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petty industry or other is not carried on. Nearly every article that can 
be produced from bone, horn, ivory or mother-of-pearl is produced here, 
such as buttons, brushes, piano keys, dominoes, billiard balls, counters, 
etc. At the same tme the peasants till their rather poor soil with the 
greatest care, and everywhere plots of land covered with artichokes are 
seen between the grain crops, for vegetables yield great profit in 
France. Thus in the Department of Oise the value of the vegetable 
crop in the year 1892 amounted to 1,083,000 francs; while in the 
South of France very frequently as much as 2,000 francs per acre is 
realised. 

An industry similar to that of Neuilly is carried on in and around the 
village of Meru, where also paper-knives, serviette rings, shoe-horns 
and other similar fancy articles are produced. The artstic taste . 
manifested by the peasants of this district is truly remarkable, and 
enables them to command exceedingly high prices for some of the 
better goods. Nor is the reason far to seek; for Meru is close to the 
centre of the world-renowned fan industry f France, and large 
quantities of fans are made here. 

In regard to this industry, however, Meru must yield the place of 
honour to Andeville, where much taste and talent is displayed in carving’ 
fans in ivory and mother-of-pearl, the gilding and colouring being left 
almost entirely to the wives and daughters of the artificers. This, of 
course, is a very high class of petty industry, and the district has a 
correspondingly prosperous appearance, with really beautiful houses and 
gardens, But the trade is no longer what it was in the time of the © 
Second Empire, and therefore many of the workers have hat to desert 
it and devote themselves to the less artistic but more profitable industry 
of making high-class buttons out of mother-of-pearl 

This latter industry is also carried on at Mortefontaine and St 
Geneviéve, where also fan-making still continues on a very large scale. 
The fans made here, however, are of a more ordinary kind, made of 
pear or apple wood, boxwood and ebony. The men earn about 
5 francs and the women about 3 francs a day; so that this mcome 
clearly plays a large part in the annual budget of the peasant farmers of 
the district It is estimated that the fan industry alone yields to 
France about 10,000,000 francs a year. And it is certainly 
incomprehensible that in times of keen competition, such as the 
present, such an industry, as well as many other similar ones? should 
remain the monopoly of French peasant farmers. It is idle to answer 
that the peasants in Great Britain and elsewhere have not the same taste 
as their French fellow-workers. Ofcourse they have not. But it may 
be acquired in the same way as the French peasantry have acquired 
theirs—viz.,, by work It has been solely by this means that the British 
engineers have acquired their present proficiency, which is one of the 
most permanent and valuable fruits of the development of British 
industry during the past century. Moreover, the Anglo-Saxon race, 
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in Amenca as elsewhere, have given abundant proof that under favour- 
able conditions they are able to tum out artistic work of the highest 
quality and of the most exquisite taste and beauty. 

To return to our subject Basket-making probably more clearly 
illustrates than any other petty industry in France what may be done 
by intelligent co-operation, and what becomes of those who neglect to 
avail themselves of the benefits to be derived from working shoulder to 
shoulder with their fellow-workers. Thus round the village Origny, in 
Picardy, numerous osier plantations are to be found, and about 5,500 
peasants find employment in making baskets. But they work almost 
entirely for the merchants of Origny, from whom they obtain their raw 
material and to whom they sell the finished products. Hence, although 
these merchants have established a considerable export trade to 
England, America and Australia, and thus ought to be able to pay a 
decent price for the articles they receive from the peasants, the work 
of the latter is most wretchedly paid. Even after two successful strikes, 
in 1890 and 1896, it requires the incessant work of a full-grown man 
from five o’clock m the morning to eight o’clock in the evening to earn 
50 centimes! But the picture assumes a much brighter hue if we cross 
France to the neighbourhood of Chinon and Vilaine, south of Tours. 
The soil is not very promising, consisting as it does mainly of sharp 
sand, but the care and toil of the peasant farmers have converted it into 

a garden. Everywhere osiers are grown, and almost everyone is a 
basket-maker. At Villaine all are members of an association, which in 
every respect acts the part of the middleman. The laws of this 
co-operative society are very rigorous) The members pledge them- 
selves to remain in the society for twenty years, and not the smallest 
piece of work, even though it be the first attempt of a chud, may be 
sold to anyone but the association. Here the workers earn quite 
decent wages, men from 2 to 4 francs a day, women about half as much, 
and sons nearly~as much as the father. This may not sound very 
grand, but it should be remembered that the articles they make are of 
the most ordinary kind, panniers, fruit baskets, and such like; and after 
all, in the home of a peasant, occupying and utilising his own ‘holding, 
an income of from 7 to 10 francs a day for a family of man, wife and 
child, means prosperity, well-being and a high degree of comfort. And 
this is what the basket-makers of Villaine obtain by their co-operation. 

-A stfiking, but by no means ‘surprising, feature of the petty industry 
of France is the great use which the peasant farmers make of their native 
woods. We have already seen how they are employed for material for 
fans, paper-knives, brushes, etc. ; but they are also put to many other 
and more ordinary uses. Thus at Fresnaye, near Alençon, a great 
variety of wooden articles are made, such as spoons, salt-boxes, scales, 
flutes, spindles, metric measures, funnels and wooden boxes. “In fact, 
almost every article that can be made in wood is made here from the 
wood of the neighbouring beech forest. Each house has its lathe, and 
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each labourer his house, garden, and frequently his feld. Although his 
earnings from his petty industry may aot be very high, still for the most 
part the people enjoy a high degree of prosperity. 

In the neighbouring villages of Neufchatel and Jupilles wood work 
is also carried on, and on a large scale. But here it is mamly wooden | 
shoes that are produced, no less than 200,000 pairs being turned out at 
Neufchatel. Here each labourer has his house and garden, and occasion- 
ally his field, and makes from 3 to 4 francs a day. The wife as a rule 
working beside her husband, and the chips furnishing firewood for 
the winter, the workers are comfortable, and the trees in a neighbouring 
wood of about 12,000 acres do not furnish nearly enough wood, 
although the industry is somewhat declining owing to the' competition 
of cheap machime-made foot wear. The same trouble is experienced. 
at Jupilles, where 400,000 pairs of wooden shoes are produced from 
year end to year end; but it is to a very great extent met by making 
the shoes very light and elegant, and the young girls and wives of the 
district find occupation in carving them with fruits and flowers and 
varnishing them in bnght colours Wooden shoes are also made in 
other parts of France—for instance, in the neighbourhood of Chalons 
in Burgundy. Here this industry has developed into quite a consider- 
able production of various wooden articles—such as chairs and many 
others; but the industry cannot be compared to that of the district 
of Alençon either in magnitude or variety. Here, in addition to all 
the industry already described, there is also a centre for the making of 
umbrella handles. This industry, which now is mainly carried on at 
two manufactones, is of quite recent or-gin. A picture carver who lost 
his situation was advised to return to his native woods at Vibraye, and 
there to make umbrella handles, He -ook the advice and put up his 
lathe in a very modest dwelling. At first he turned it himself. Then 
he became able to afford the purchase of a big dog for this purpose, 
and the dog in course of time was relieved by a horse. Then his 
sister, who was in domestic service, lent him her little savings so as 
to enable him to buy an old watermill. Now he has a steam-engine of 
25-horse power. Thus, this trade has almost entirely lost its character 
of petty industry; but substitute for the steam-engine an electric 
generating station transmitting the motive power to the cottages, and 
for the manufacturer a co-operative society, and there is no possible 
doubt that both the gross and the net iacome of the industry Would be 
considerably increased. ; 
‘A little more to the north-east, round the village of La Couture, to 
the north-west of Paris, are clustered a group of villages where wind- 
instruments are turned out in great quantities. At La Couture alone 
800 workers are occupied in making fictes, hautboys, clannettes, etc., 
while of late also the fabrication of brass instruments has been under- 
taken, Most of the labourers work in their own homes, others in 
small workshops, in five or six of which small steam-engines are installed, 
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while the rest of the workers use horses for turning their lathes. This 
industry is nearly everywhere carried on as an accessory to agriculture 
or some other trade. When the dark evenings and bad weather force 
the peasant-farmer or the market-gardener to leave his crops alone, or 
when the barber finds his saloon without customers, he does not lose a 
minute, but turns his attention to his lathe. 

Many more are the ways in which the native wood is turned to use. 
In the village of Liffold le Grand, in Lorraine, furniture is made mostly 
in manufactories, only the picture-carving being done in the cottages. 
But the workers are all peasant farmers, and on a Monday the 
manufactories are closed in order that they may attend to their own 
work. And at Dieppe, as in Paris, at Nice, as in Savoy, there are 
working great numbers of picture carvers who are earning a fairly 
comfortable living by carving in olive or boxwood or in ivory all 
those objects of art-industry which travellers buy as souvenirs from 
their stay at these places. , . 

But the French petty industrial is not satisfied with making souvenirs 
for foreigners in France. He also makes souvenirs for Frenchmen 
who go abroad. At St. Cloud, near Lyons, more than 4,000 workers 
are engaged in turning pipes, of which great quantities are exported 
to England, and there provided with English trade-marks, and 
frequently sold to souvenir-hunting Frenchmen. The motive power 
is obtained from the small river Tacon, and along the banks are’ 
hundreds of workshops in which the workers hire a lathe with motive 
power. Many other allied industries are carried on, as for instance the 
production of matchboxes, and sheaths for pipes and spectacles, while 
in addition thereto the whole countryside is swarming with cutters of 
precious stones. 

At another place north of Lyons, Montmerle, the peasants are busy 
as chair-makers, This trade is carried on in the cottages. While one 
is making the legs, another is carving the back, and the women are 
plating the cane-bottoms, and in this way the family manages to earn’ 
a fairly good mcome, the men making 3 to 4 francs a day, and the 
women I to I 34 francs. 

Still another industry carried on at Lyons has claim to attention, 
although a protracted strike has led to some extent to the introduction 
of manufactones—viz, the fabrication of top-hats. The peasants are 
only otcupied in piecework for the masters, and they make in this way 
from 33% to 5 francs a day; but they do not permit this industry to 
interfere with their agriculture, and they come to and leave the work- 
shops just when it suits them. Hat-making is also carried on at the 
Loire, and at numerous small workshops round Quimperlé, in Brittany, 
but the hats made here are mostly for the use of the French peasants. 

Again, leaving Brittany for Normandy, we find in and around the 
small town of Villedieu les Poëles more than 400 coppersmiths A 
very pronounced division of labour enables them to obtain a wonderful 
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degree of skill and speed, and whether the articles they make are 
kettles, coffee-pots or whatever it may be, they generally succeed in 
givingtheir work quite an artistic appearance ; it, therefore, is always 
certain of finding an outlet either in Paris or abroad, at a good price. 
The women still cling to making lace by hand, and are content to make 
I to 13 francs a day by this enervating work. 

Before leaving for good this north-western corner of uate where 
so many different petty mdustries are carried on in the villages, it may 
not be out of the way to remind the reader of the well-known advanced 
state of agnculture and market gardening im these provinces. The 
most superficial description of these industries, however, would carry 
this paper beyond the limit of any reasonable length It will be 
enough just to mention that from the little town of Plougastel, in 
Brittany, there are annually shipped to Paris strawberries to a value of 
4,000,000 francs ; while at Ussy, in Normandy, more than 400 acres are 
covered with nurseries, from which annually young trees are sold to an 
amount of 800,000 francs. One more imdustry, standing midway 
between agriculture and petty industry, may yet be mentioned, although 
the seat of it is just outside Brittany on the other side of the Loire. 
It is the collection, which, during the winter months, women and 
children carry.on of the leaves of the dandelion. They are not well 
paid for at all, only 5 centimes a pound ; but the same leaves are eagerly 
bought by the Parisians for salad, and paid for at the rate of 20 cents. 
if obtained from the costermongers and 30 at the shops. The difference, 
however, does not indicate the amount of the profit of the much-abused 
middleman: most of it goes to pay the very high freignt-rates, and as. 
ıs shown by the difference between the price of the costermonger and 
the shopkeeper—the no less high grounc-rent in Paris, 

- Another industry, allied to both petty agriculture and petty industry, 
is the breeding of Angora rabbits by the peasant farmers in Burgundy, 
who utilise the wool for making cuffs, slippers and gloves. The making 
of gloves at St. Junien, in Limousin, on the other hand, is a decidedly 
petty mdustry, in which 300 to 400 glove-makers are occupied in their 
own homes in cutting the gloves which the wife and daughters are 
sewing. A somewhat different character marks this industry in the 
valley of the Isére river, which passes Grenoble. This valley, in which 
nuts are grown to such an extent that a couple of villages have an income 
of 2,500,000 francs from that source alone, is inhabited by 24,000 female 
glove-makers. They work for the masters at Grenoble, who furnish 
them with the material ready for sewing, and their earning amounts to 
a couple of francs a day. In each village there is one person. ‘who 
fetches, brings and distributes the work. 

There are a great number of other petty industries; but space will 
not permit more than a brief enumeration of some of these—such as 
the bellows-makers and the white metal-workers in the neighbourhood 
ef Sourdeval, in Normandy; the tapestry-weavers at Aubusson and 
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Felletin, in Haute Marche; the potters of Névers; and the guipure- 
makers of St. Loup, where highly artistic articles of silk and gold are 
made by the peasant women. ‘ 

One industry, however, is of too great importance for the economy 
of the whole country to be so lightly disposed of, and that is the watch- 
making which goes on on a great scale in various parts of France. 
Although watchmaking is mainly the industry of the mountainous 
country to the east and north-east of Lyons, we shall also find the 
watchmakers busily at work in the north of France, at and around St 
Nicholas, an endlessly long village, north of Paris, hidden behind fields 
and orchards) Man and wife work together at the trade, and the 
division of labour has been carried to such an extent that hardly a 
single man would be able to make a completely finished watch. Also 
chronometers are made by a master who occupies four workers, and 
these chronometers have a name esteemed even outside France. Not 
very far from here, at Sougeons, the peasants are making spectacles, 
telescopes and other optical instruments, and earn from 3 to 6 francs 
a day. 

But, although by no means unimportant, the watchmaking industry 
in the north cannot possibly be compared to that in the mountains east 

-and north-east of Lyons. At Cluse, for instance, we find a centre of 
this trade, where 500 workers are earning their living as watchmakers, 
while in the neighbouring villages no less than 4,000 peasants are 
engaged in the same business) The majority have electric power trans- 
mitted to their houses from a station utilising the river for generating it, 
and electricity, therefore, is cheap, while only one-eighth of a horse- 
power is required for the use of 4 to 5 labourers. This watchmaking, 
which yields an income to the district of 3,000,000 francs annually, is 
almost without exception carried on in addition to agriculture, and the 
electric motive power permits the workers to employ any kind of 
machine-tool. Altogether 19 “communes” are inhabited by watch- 
makers, and each village has its particular speciality, one making only 
wheels, another springs, and so on. In order to promote a high 
technical training, a school for watchmakers is established, where about 
‘I50 pupils receive instruction for three years. 

Going farther to the north-east we find in and around Besangon the 
greatest watchmaking centre in France: 8,000 workers at Besançon 
and 44,000 in the whole district are making watches Here no 
machinery is employed; but a rigorous division of labour enables the 
worker somehow to compete with the manufactories. At Besançon 
alone, 400,000 to 500,000 watches—for the greater part expensive 
ones—are produced, while large quantities of cases of gold and silver 
are‘also made, frequently with highly artistic engravings Also here 
a school is established, and in addition an observatory, to which is 
allied an institute for testing, by exposure to extreme changes of 
temperature, parts which are to be used for watches of great exactness. 
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Round this industry various allied industries have grown up, such as the 
malang of glasses, bracelets and bags for watches. 

While Besangon is the queen of the watchmaking towns in the 
eastern mountains, there are also other towns in these mountains where 
watches are made in considerable number, such as Moatbéhard, 
Morteau, and quite particularly Morez, on the Swiss frontier. On the 
river Bienne there is hardly a house where watches and clocks are not 
made. One makes the works, another the case, a third is making the 
wooden cases for clocks, one is carving, another painting, and a third 
enamelling ; while also clocks for churches are made here. The masters 
live in Morez, but their labourers live and work in their own houses, 
and on their own land, scattered amongst the mountains. The annual 
output of Morez is valued at 4 million francs. 


This article has been an attempt to give a brief sketch of the petty 
industries of the French peasant farmers. But it must not be forgotten 
that they are farmers, or peasantry, and that in addition to the industries 
we have glanced at, it is their labours that turn out the great crops of 
grain, sugar-beet and vegetables that produce the wine, make the 
bu-ter, and rear the poultry, and so on, which form the foundation of 
the great wealth of modern France. Only one example of this branch 
of their activities need be given here. The commune of Allassac, in 
Limousin, contains about 7,600 acres of land divided into 2,200 

preperties. But from the neighbouring railway station of Objet, in 
1805, no less than 450 tons of green peas, besides a quantity of other 
vegetables, were sent to market. This figure gives a better idea of 
what the small holdings round Allassac are made to produce than any 
long description ; it may, however, be added that the average income 
per acre is estimated at about 1,200 francs (£48) anrlually. Of 
course, the possibility of obtaining such incomes from the cultivation 
of and" necessarily increases the rental value of land, as well as 
the selling price of land) Thus we find that the market 
gardeners to the north of: Amiens pay 6,000 francs (£240) for 
an acre of peat bog, while at Bourges, south of Orleans, they pay 
2,009 to 3,000 francs (480 to 4120) per. acre for orchard land, and from 
6,0cD to 7,500 francs per acre for meadows. In these circumstances it 
cannot be said that access ta the land, the primary necessity ‘of life 
and industry, is made easy for the labourer; and in agricultural France, 
as elsewhere, the taxation of land values is a crying necessity in order to 
amehorate the lot of the masses of the people, and to enable the workers 
to retaim the fruits of their own industry. But compared with the 
Engish and Irish agricultural labourers, the life of the French peasant 
farmers appears almost ideal True, it is hard and laborious; but the 
life B a healthy one, and they, at least, for the most part, are enabled 
to provide for their old age, when no longer able to work. 
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The great Confucius 13 stated to have said that—“ If at any time 
“Harmony reigns over humanity, as it ought to reign, evil will no longer 
“have any power over mankind. Physical evils are only the conse- 
“quence of moral evil, of the hatred and injustice which always separate 
“human beings.” It cannot be contended that harmony as yet reigns 
m sunny France; but there unquestionably exists a much smaller 
degree of dis-harmony ; and this, again, is mainly due to the fact that 
over the larger part of that great country the ties between the labourer 
and the land, owing to the existing happy union of petty agriculture 
and petty industry, have not been so completely severed as in other 
countries. > 

Why, we would fain ask, should not a corresponding degree of 
moderate happiness be brought within the reach of the remaining 
peasantry of Great Britain, and the yet greater number in Ireland? 
Difficulties, great difficulties, undoubfedly exist ; but to the courageous 
man and nation difficulties exist only to be conquered. The first step, 
the step which alone can make any other step possible and permanently 
valuable is some measure of land reform, recognising and enforcing the 
claims of the masses of the people to the land on which they live and 
work, which will secure to them its use at the lowest possible natural or 
economic value, together with the fullest security of tenure, and the 
unrestricted and untaxed enjoyment of all improvements they may 
make either in or on the land We have occupied much space in 
describing what hasbeen accomplished in France under the most 
„adverse conditions. But what they have accomplished will be as 
nothing compared with what may be accomplished, and as I believe will 
be accomplished, in Great Britain, when the path for future progress 
has been cleared by some radical and far-reaching measure of land 
reform, which to all impartial observers seems the most pressing 
necessity to safeguard the future destinies of this great country. 


ERIK GIVSKOV. 


THE “SELF-ASSERTION” OF JESUS. 


I. 


N two recent articles in this REVIEW the endeavour was made to 
show that by a convergence of many different intellectual forces 
the thought of the Christian Church had been led to give new 
prominence to the historical personality and teaching of its. Founder, 
and that, as the consequence of this, a new form of the Christian 
synthesis was emerging from the prolonged period of analysis 
characteristic of the past century, which was peculiarly adapted to the 
moral and spiritual crisis of the age. The central ideas of the historical 
teaching of Jesus were stated to be three:—the Fatherhood of God, 
His own necessary place as Mediator of the new filial life, and the . 
Kingdom of God. In the discussion of the social and international 
outlook, emphasis was laid upon the moral and spintual value of the 
third of these ideas, the Kingdom of God. It 1s, however, impossible 
, to separate that idea from the other two. The entire teaching is an 
organic whole, and none of the three ideas can be fully understood 
without the others. We ask, for instance, how we are to conceive of 
the Kingdom of God. Is it simply that “one far-off Divine Event, to 
“which the whole creation moves” under the guiding influence of the 
Providence of God and the universally indwelling influence of the Divine 
Spint, and which has always and everywhere been present in promise and. 
in potency throughout the world? In that case we are under no necessity 
of thinking of Jesus as essential to the Kingdom in any other sense 
save that in which any of the great moral and spiritual leaders of 
humanity are essential to it, for as it in principle existed before Him 
“so it may in principle exist where His name and His influence have 
never penetrated. Or are we to conceive of the Kingdom of God 
as having a definite beginning in History, as having been actually 
founded by Jesus, as being ‘still organically related to Him, and as 
being to-day a Divine Economy of grace moving onward through 
human history as the Gulf Stream moves within the chill Atlantic, 
or as the great world of organic lıfe moves on in all its splendour and 
beauty amid the inorganic order? Here are two quite distinct 
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conceptions, and we can only determine which of them was the 
Idea of Jesus by passing from the Idea of the Kingdom of God to 
that which He held concerning His own Vocation, just as eventually 
we can only understand that latter Idea by passing on to 
His primary Idea of the Divine Fatherhood. That primary ıdea 
ynderlies our present discussion, but cannot, be directly treated of 
within its limits. I shall confine myself here simply to the way in 
which Jesus conceived His own Vocation in the Kingdom of God. 

The interpretation of the Personality of Jesus ıs the storm centre of 
the theological controversy of the present day, as it was of the first 
Christian centuries Almost everything in our construction of 
Christian thought, it is felt, depends on the foundation on which we 
build, and the sense of the importance of this primordial problem has 
given rise to many theones of that Personality. But, broadly regarded, 
all these theories may be grouped in one or other of two classes. One 
of these we may, without further hesitation, call the Humanitarian ; 
. the other, for want of a better name, we may, in the meantime, call 
the Transcendent. By that latter name I mean to indicate the view 
that underlies both the great traditional views of Sacerdotalism and 
Evangelicalism, using the latter term in the broad sense in which it 1s 
used on the Continent. At the heart of Evangelicalism and Sacer- 
dotalism alike there lies the conviction that, negatively, the Personality 
of Jesus is inexplicable in terms of ordinary human and historical life 
alone, and, positively, that in Him in a unique fashion God has drawn 
nearer to men, and through Him has established new relations with 
them which are as truly unique as is the Personality of His Son This 
great common ground of traditional interpretation of the Personality 
of Jesus will, I trust, define itself more clearly as we proceed with our 
study of the problem. 

The Humanitarian view is familiar to all who are acquainted not only 
with the scientific theology, but with the general culture of the age, 
for it has, at the present moment, the Zett Gess¢ on its side. It teaches 
that Jesus Christ is simply the summit spirit of Humanity, the highest 
interpreter of the great unchanging, spiritual environment of the soul, 
and of the laws of that soul itself. Such an interpreter may be 
compared with a discoverer in natural science. A scientific discoverer 
penetrates more deeply into the secrets of the vast Cosmos than did 
his predecessors, but he does not change that environing world by one 
iota, he simply explains it. The order which he expounds was always 
there, the tangle and confusion were simply in the mind of man, and 
the total effect of the scientific discoverer is upon that struggling human 
mind alone. His task is to bring thought into juster and truer 
relations with the unchanging environment. It is after this fashion, 
and, perhaps, to some extent, unconsciously under the influence of this 
analogy that our age tends to conceive of all the great moral and 
spiritual teachers of the race. On this view they are, one and all, simply 
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pioneer discoverers of the unchanging and inviolable spiritual ground 
and order of the world. All the change which such spiritual teachers 
stand for or effect is within the souls of men. By the action of such 
teachers the human soul and the social organism become more 
intimately adapted to the standing spiritual order, or are brought into 
closer fellowship with its mysterious Source. Where that Source 1s 
conceived of as personal and free, this general view is in two respects 
modified. First, as human character rises under the influence of 
religion, God 1s conceived of as meeting the advance with answering 
approval and increasing love, and in this mediate fashion the great 
religious teacher may be viewed as effecting a change in the spiritual 
environment of the soul Or, again, the Humanitarian Theist, like Dr. 
Martineau, may say that all human discovery in the moral and spiritual 
sphere is due to dive revelation, which is conditioned by and 
proportional to the moral progress of the seer. God's revelation lies 
round every man, he would say, like a besieging sea Human 
aspiration, prayer and striving lift the dluices and let the ocean in. 
It is at this pomt that Humanitarianism approaches nearest to the 
traditional view, but it does so, it appears to me, at the expense 
of taking up elements alien to its true genius, for if we admit 
the presence of a transcendent, intervening Divine Agency 
coming in from without into the mdividual life at al, we 
are already in principle carried beyond the modern world view with 
its rooted objection to miracle, and its conception of everything 
htiman as explicable in terms of evolution and uniformity. Yet Dr. 
Martineau is at one with other Humanitarians in denying that Christ 
is anything more than the supreme interpreter of the one uniform 
spiritual Environment and of Him who is its Source, the highest of 
the great series of Founders of Religion, the man who has been led 
farthest up the Mount of Vision into the zone of mornmg light. Such, 
10 outline, is the Humanitarian explanation of the Personality of Jesus. 

The question now immediately before us is this: Does the theory 
afford an adequate explanation of the primitive Christian conscious- 
ness, or of the self-consciousness of Chnst, as we may reach them by 
fair use of the Epistles and the Gospels? i x 

It is, clearly, to a great extent out of harmony with the everyday 
Christian life and thought of the Churches as we know them. [It is true 
that Humanitarianism, in its Theistic form, has much in commbn with 
such teaching and life. It shares with them their belief in the Father- 
hood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, the Law of Self Sacrifice for the 


* There is, of course, great variety of standpoint within the general Humanitarian 
view, as there is also within the Transcendent. The right wing of the former 
approaches the left wing of the latter. The beautiful Eirenicon with which Dr. 
Drummond closes the series of ‘Hibbert Lectures,” and some things which Dr. 
Martineau has said in his less controversial writings approximate to certain forms of 
the Transcendent view. None the less the distinction between Christ as simply 
Interpreter, and Christ as Interpreter and Mediator, between Christ as simply 
Revealer of new truth about God and the moral order, and Christ as “ God manifest 
jn the flesh,” seems to me deep and vital , 
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Common Good, and the Immortality of the Soul But there ıs 
one element, at least, in the Traditional teaching which it is unable to 
assimilate, and that is what it believes to be an exaggerated estimate 
of the Personality of Jesus In his famous “Address to Divinity 
“Students,” in the year 1838, Emerson gave striking expression to this 
revolt. “In this point of view,” he says, referring to the Divine nature 
of the human soul, “we become very sensible of the first defect of 
“historical Christianity. Historical Christianity has fallen into the 
“error that corrupts all attempts to communicate religion. As ıt 
“appears to us, and as it has appeared for ages, it 1s not the doctrine of 
“the soul, but an exaggeration of the personal, the positive, the ntual. 
“Tt has dwelt, it dwells with noxious exaggeration about the person of 
“Jesus. The soul knows no persons. It invites every man to expand: 
“to the full circle of the universe, and will have no preferences but 
' “those of spontaneous love. But by this Eastern monarchy of a 
“Christianity, which undolence and fear have built, the friend of man 
“is made the injurer of man. The manner in which his name is 
“surrounded with expressions which were once sallies of admiration 
“and love but are now petrified into official titles, kills all generous 
“sympathy and liking.” Through many pages of this brilliant address 
Emerson reiterates his thought with a force of expression which shows 
how profound was his revolt alike from the orthodoxy and from the 
Unuitarianism of his day, which at that time, in this respect, stood much 
closer to orthodoxy than is at present the case. Now as a simple 
historical fact it cannot be denied that that element in Christian 
thought, against which Emerson protests as foreign to its true genus, 
dates back from a very early period in its story. We can go back at 
once to the first Christian centuries, and say of their controversies and 
creeds, as of their devotional writings and hymns and ritual, that from 
his point of view they “dwell with noxious exaggeration about the 
“person of Jesus.” There is not one of the centuries, not the simplest 
and earliest, to which this criticism does not apply, not one of them in 
which the Humanitarian view. could live and move within the Church 
without a painful sense of oppression and rebellion. Still further, if 
we pass back from the ages of Christological discussion and creed- 
making into the vital and genetic period of Christianity, the age of the 
New Testament Epistles, we find that the same thing is true here also. 
Scientific exegesis has long ago broken down the earlier Humanitarian 
endeavour to prove itself in line with Apostolic Christianity. It is 
irue, of course, that we find in the Epistles no such clear and dogmatic 
expositions as we find in the Nicene, Athanasian and Chalcedonian 
Creeds. What we do find, however, is that these Epistles everywhere 
express and suggest those questions which the Creeds answer in 
terms of the philosophic thought of their time It is absolutely 
incontestable and indubitable that from Emerson’s point of view the 
Apostolic writings “dwell with noxious exaggeration about the person 
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“of Jesus.” Their thought, indeed, is always circling around this 
theme, returning to it ever and again, and, Anteus-like, deriving new 
strength and boldness from its return to its ground. It does not, in 
fact, appear as if this element were a “noxious” and alien ingredient 
of their thought at all, but rather as if ıt were something primitive and 
vital. 

We carry our inquiry a stage further, therefore. and pass up into 
that mysterious aanus mirabılıs of Christanity in which such mighty 
spiritual forces were awakening in obscurity and silence, and whose 
tecords are found in the Gospels. Do these records sustain Emerson’s 
protest? Is the Jesus whom they depict such as Humanitarians 
beheve Him to be? Up to a certain point we may gladly admit that 
He is, and that they have done the common cause invaluable service 
by bringing this human element into new light and prominence. This 
is the great and conspicuous service that- Humanitarianism has 
“rendered to historical Christianity. Its protest has been needed as 
an element in the thought of Christendom, and as a “reagent” its 
services have been invaluable. But as its contribution has been made 
and absorbed, it has, to my thinking, become increasingly clear that this 
‘solution is far too bare and simple to account for the riches of the 
Personality of ‘Jesus Christ. On that view, as we have seen, He 1s 
simply an interpreter of the standing spiritual order, a prophet of the 
great truths of the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, and 
the Law of Love. Now, if such be His sole function, plainly the only 
‘morally fitting attitude on His part must be to use every resource of 
‘the teacher to make these priceless truths luminous and imperative 
to His disciples, and then to stand back and let their light shine upon 
them. 

We recognise that this is the true attitude of-the man a science 
‘in proclaiming the truths which he has discovered. Why is it that we 
feel that the whole story of the discovery of the Origin of Species is 
so honourable to both Wallace and Darwin? Is it not just because 
there was no petty self-assertive wranglmg between the two great 
‘thinkers as to priority of discovery. We feel that here there was a 
moral greatness shown that befitted the greatness of the occasion. 
We feel that this is the true tone of Science, to be so impressed By 
the greatness and majesty of truth that there is no place for personal 
claims. So, too, it is a note of moral greatness in practical affairs 
when for some great cause a man is willing to be despised and 
forgotten. A recent writer" has put the matter admirably: “There 
“are qualities such as hypocrisy, altogether irreconcilable with virtue, 
“ destructive of it in every sense; there are others, and obtrusive 
“self-appreciation is one, irreconcilable with the Aighes? virtue. We 
“are thrilled by Danton’s cry: ‘Que mon nom soit flétri, que la France 
‘soit libre’; ‘let my name be blighted: let France be free; because 


* Dr. Forrest’s ‘‘ The Christ of History and Experience,” p. 57. 1st Edition, 
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“Gt strikes the note of self-forgetfulness) Whether genuine for him 
uot not, we say, ‘that is the tone in which men should speak; this 
“< indifference to personal interest, this absorpton in the service of a 

‘cause’ 

-Not otherwise is it with the great moral and religious teachers of 
human history. Who can imagine Socrates making his own personality 
the centre of his teaching? He has too shrewd a measure of his own 
limitations, and, I may add, too keen a sense of humour to be guilty 
of such a moral lapse. Yet how mighty was the personal influence 
which came to him unsought. He is, in this respect, a hero of the true 
Humanitarian type. It is a figure of this kind, but with a deeper 
insight and a more tender sympathy, that Humanitarians wish to find 
in the Gospels. So, too, the dying Buddha said?” to his disciples, ere 
he passed away to his Nirvana: “It may be, Ananda, that in some of 
“you the thought may arise: The words of our Teacher are ended, 
“we have lost our Master. But itis not thus The truths and the 
“rules of the Order which I have taught and preached, let these be | 
“your teacher when I am gone.” The personality had passed away 
into Nirvana for ever, but the truth remained. 

It may be said, however, that the man of science and the prophet 
are not on the same footing as regards their power of enforcing the 
truths which it is their mission to proclaim The man of science 
can summon to his aid the accepted principles of logic, and can force 
conviction on every open mind by argument and evidence. But the 
prophet moves in a different sphere. He gains his new truth, not by 
reasoning by which he can convince others, but by insight, which 
cannot be imparted by any logical process to his followers. Hence, 
unlike the man of science, he must speak authoritatively, must use the 
full weight of his life and personality in forcing his truth home on 
dull and unenlightened hearts) The distinction is a true one. We 
may readily admit that the spiritual teacher must speak with an 
authority that would be unnecessary and unbecoming in a teacher 
of Science. He is the spokesman of an imperative law, and his 
message is not simply to the intelligence tut to the conscience and 
heart of his hearers. Now in both the cases just cited, the case of 
Socrates and the case of Gautama, these teachers, it may fairly be 
said, were as much akin to the man of science as to the prophet. The 
Athenian sage believed that all sin was due to ignorance, and that 
the truths which he taught were to be learned by dialectic The 
Buddha also taught that evil was due to illusion, and his life work, 
as viewed by him, was not so much the taking away of guilt as the 
dispelling of misery by the destruction of illusion. 

A closer analogy, in this particular respect, to Jesus, it may further 
be argued, lies before us in the Founder of Islam, who made the 
truth of the Unity of God a burning and shining reality for 
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the Arab races by making his own personality the centre and 
rallying pomt of their faith The first article of the creed 
of Islam, “There is no God but God,” has become a great 
force ın the world only because of the, second, “Mohammed is the 
“prophet of God.” That is true There 18 unquestionably in 
the soul of man something which welcomes the note of authority in 
its religious teachers, something, too, which hails the thought not only - 
of new, but of final revelation from God. This authority and finality 
Mohammed ‘claimed. His career and the course of Islam, I believe, 
furnish the most striking example of the thesis that no man, however 
spiritually enlightened beyond his contemporaries, has the right to 
put his own personality forward between God and His Truth and the 
Soul. It is, however, necessary to define strictly the limits of the 
personal self-assertion of the Founder of Islam. He never claimed to 
be more than the greatest and the last of the prophets; he never 
dreamed of asserting his own sinlessness; his last dying cry was for 
“pardon ;” in a word his claims are far lower than those which, 
according to the Gospels, were made by Jesus, who declared that 
he who was but little in the Kingdom of God was greater than the 
greatest of the prophets, who said that He would return again as 
Judge of all flesh, and who instituted a memorial feast 
to perpetuate the idea that His blood was shed for the 
remission of sins and to keep His own Personality living in the 
memory of His followers. Yet, attenuated as were the claims of 
Mohammed in comparison : with those of Jesus, history has 
demonstrated that they. were far in excess of his rights. The curse of 
Islam to-day is that it is so chained to its founder. It reproduces him 
only too faithfully in its polygamy, its intolerant cruelty, its insatiable, 
love of power. That he raised the world around him to a higher level 
is, indeed, true; but the tragedy of the later history is that the world 
has moved beyond that level, and that Islam cannot move with it 
because its Prophet’s self-assertion has bound his followers not only to 
the great and high truths which he received from God, but to the evil 
survivals from the past which were also elements in his complex 
personality. 

So, too, this excess of self-assertion is the key to the moral 
deterioration of Mohammed himself, as well as to the corruptions of his 
religion. The' gift of prophecy is the noblest of God’s g¥fts, but 
it is also the most dangerous. The man to whom is granted a new 
vision of Divine truth is privileged bevond the other sons of men, 
but he is safe’only so long as he realises in-every fibre of his nature 
that he is nothing and that God is all The moment that pride 
because of his privilege creeps into his heart, the moment that the 
ego asserts itself unduly, in that moment the souls tragedy begins. 
The clue to the strange paradoxes of Mohammed’s personality, his. 
early struggles for virtue and religious reform and his growing self- 
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indulgence, his humane and generous nature and his astounding 
cruelty, lies here. It is the story of the progressive ruin of 3 soul 
through pride. “When once he dared to assume the name of the 
“Most High as the seal and authority of his own words and actions, 
“the germ was laid from which were developed the perilous 
“inconsistencies of his later life’™ 

' For the true type of the spiritual interpreter we must look elsewhere. 
What is the noblest type of purely human teacher of religious truth, 
the true attitude of the most enlightened human spirit to whom God 
has granted a fresh vision of Himself, of His Purposes, and of Human 
Duty? How should such men bear ‘themselves towards their fellows? 
What should be their self-estimate, their bearing towards God? We 
have an answer to these questions in the great phenomenon of Hebrew 
prophecy. We may say that historical criticism, like the archangel’s 
spear, heals the wounds which it has made, for modern study of 
the Scriptures, by focussing attention on the prophets in the Old 
Testament and on the Personality of Jesus in the New, has given us 
a better understanding of the profound difference between them. 
As we study the writings of the prophets, we see with perfect clearness 
that while they speak with authority in the name of God, that 
authority has clearly defined limits, which are never crossed. They 
claim only to be interpreters of the Divine Order of the world and of 
the Divine Nature in which that Order inheres, In the light of this 
insight they interpret the past, they forecast the future, and they 
mark out the true line of present action. But their claim to authority 
is limited solely to the specific message, the “Word,” or the “Burden,” 
which they believe themselves commissioned to deliver. They never 
dream of going beyond this, of making their own personalities 
authoritative, and therefore mediatorial, or of asserting finality for 
the revelation which they bring. Rather does each of them rejoice 
in being only one of a great series of revealers of God’s Will He 
is one of the prophetic order. He receives the prophetic tradition, 
adds his share, and hands it on to the next whom God may raise up 
to explair His unfolding Counsel to His people. No one who is 
familiar with their writings can fail to be impressed with the clear 
distinction which they draw between themselves and the Divine 
Message. With pathetic humility they confess themselves to be 
“men of unclean lips,” weak, erring, sinful men, to whom God has 
committed ‘a Revelation, terrible and glorious, which they must 
proclaim. There is here a profound and significant difference between 
the prophet of Islam and the prophets of Israel Mohammed founded 
a spiritual tyranny, personal and autocratic to the core; the Hebrew 
prophets stand forth as the interpreters and statesmen of the great 
Theocracy, who are each summoned by Jehovah to do his part in 
his day and generation, and then to disappear, leaving the work to 

' * Muir’a Mohammed,” p. 507. 3rd Edition. 1894. 
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other hands. Who can imagine an Isaiah or a Jeremiah. desiring to 
leave his name as a battle cry of faith? The prophets are nobly above 
all such personal claims. They are too absorbed in the terror and 
splendour of the Divine Counsel to dream of intruding their own 
personalities between God and man. The note of each prophet is, 
“Let my name be blighted, but let Israel be holy.” They are one 
and all inspired by the spirit of the prayer of Moses: “O, this people 
“have sinned a great sin.... Yet now if Thou wilt forgive their 
“sin... and if not, blot me, I pray Thee, out of Thy book which 
“Thou hast written.” It is this absorption in the Divine glory and 
self-forgetfulness in presence of what is greater than they that give 
them their peculiar moral grandeur. 

Contrasting thus the prophetic attitude with that of Mohammed we 
cannot fail to discern its superior nobility. We are sure that this 
is the true temper in which men should speak of things so great. It 
marks the very utmost limit to which the tone of religious authority 
can lawfully go in any merely human teacher, however spiritually 
enlightened he may be. If we believe that the prophetic message 
was true, we shall also believe that they did not pass that limit. They 
had a Divine Commission to fulfil, they fulfilled it, and then-gladly 
and humbly laid down their burden. Such is the ideal attitude for 
the religious teacher. 

Now the contrast between the attitude of Jesus and that of the 
prophets is the moré remarkable when we remember that it was on 
this prophetic literature that His own soul was nurtured. We can 
see from the extant records of His teaching how deeply imbued His 
mind was-with the peculiar thought of the prophets, how frequent 
are His allusions to their very language. His ideals of God and of 
true human life were largely formed under their influence. That 
they were for Him the greatest among the sons of men is shown, 
moreover, by the unique place among those sons of men which He gave 
to the only one among His contemporaries whom we can say that 
He actually admired, the great Baptist. In the Baptist He saw the 
old prophecy resurgent in its noblest form. To Him those prophets 
were the é/:fe of their nation, the men who expressed its very genius 
and soul. Had Jesus, then, been in His own view one of that great 
series of prophets, which, when all is said, is what the Humanitarian 
theory demands, we should assuredly have found in Him the same 
spiritual note that we find in them, “eee my name be blighted, but let 
“Israel be holy.” _. 

But unless the Gospels give us a wholly misleading account of Him, 
that is certainly not the case. They represent ‘Him as saying, in the 
most explicit way, that the Baptist is much more than a prophet 
because he is the forerunner of Himself, and, further, that the least 
among His followers is greater than John. They show Him constantly 
saying things about Himself which far outstrip the claims of, 
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Mohammed, or of any of the. other great Founders of Religion, 
habitually assuming that faith in Himself and not simply in His 
particular teachings is the necessary condition of the New Life in His 
followers, and that unbelief in Him is the great sin of His people. 
They show Him asserting the right to forgive sins, and finally 
predicting His own return in power and glory to control the world 
and to judge all nations. The four Gospels, in fact, are full of this 
element. It is either expressed or implied throughout almost the 
whole teaching of Jesus If these records are faithful- then it is 
incontestable and indubitable that Jesus, on Emerson’s view of Him, 
does “dwell with noxious exaggeration” about His own Personality. 
If He said the things about Himself, therefore, which they report 
Him to have said, if He assumed the spiritual attitude to His disciples 
which they represent Him to have assumed, it is not surprising, nay, 
it was inevitable, that Christian life and thought should from the first 
have taken the course which we know that they have taken and which 
Humanitananism deplores. But, obviously, if it be so then the appeal 
which Emerson makes from the Churches to Jesus is no longer possible, 
and we must hold Him responsible for an overweening estimate of 
Himself and an abnormal self-assertion which have wrought disastrous 
results in the spiritual and intellectual life of mankind. But, as we 
shall see, a conclusion so radical as this is irreconcilable with the 
general impression which the personality of Jesus makes upon every 
` morally enlightened mind. This is in truth the great diffculty of 
Humanitarianism, and we have now to consider the way, in which it 
has been met. 

Plainly, the line of least resistance is to question the accuracy of 
the records. First of all, it i9 quite clear that the strategic necessities 
of the case demand the negation of the historical accuracy of the 
Fourth Gospel. To enter upon any adequate discussion of that great 
and intricate question here is, of course, impossible. I shall not use 
the witness of the Fourth Gospel in developing the argument of 
these articles, simply because considerations of space forbid. I believe 
it, however, to be an Apostolic source, and to give a true picture of the 
inner teaching of-Jesus. But leaving that great and difficult question 
on one side, let us ask this other: Can the character and teaching of 
Jesus as they are pictured in the Synoptic Gospels be brought within 
the lihits of the Humanitarian theory? It will not today be 
questioned that if these records are to be taken as they stand, the 
Personality of Jesus cannot be so explained. But the minute analytic 
criticism of the Gospels which has sifted them line by line, which has 
decomposed and recomposed them a hundred times, that necessary 
work of analysis of the sources which was an essential preliminary to 
the rejuvenescence of theology, has to some extent made obsolete the 
old proof-text method of using isolated passages to demonstrate what 
Jesus said and thought. It is always possible, to-day at least, to 
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bring a battery of critical authorities to bear upon any particular 
saying in the Gospels, to prove either that it is capable of 
_ two meanings, or that it has been altered in translation 
from Aramaic into Greek, or that its absence from the 
“Logia” or Ur-Marcus makes it “suspicious,” or that the Evangelist 
had some preconceived idea which led him to misunderstand the 
meaning of Jesus. The critical movement, in fact, has raised such a 
whirl of dust that some find it very difficult to see anything distinctly 
at all, and one very eminent scholar has reached the conclusion that 
we can be certain only of some half dozen sayings of our Lord, these 
sayings being selected on the principle that inasmuch as they seem 
to go clean against the traditional view of His personality they could 
not have been invented and must, therefore, be original Hence, it 
is always open to an objector, at the present moment, to make out a 
possible case against almost any particular saying which seems to tell 
decisively against his theory. In answering him one may be able to 
establish only a counter probability, and so in the stress of 'a multitude 
of such discussions the cumulative weight of a great number of 
probabilities is apt to be forgotten. 

But there is one way at least of bringing the whole question 
as to the self-assertion of Jesus to a clear issue. What was His 
relation to the Messianic faith of His land and time? Did He 
believe Himself to be the Messiah? Did He make that claim? 
If He did make that claim what did it necessarily imply? -I 
venture to think that the question here raised is of far greater import- 
arce than is even yet generally recognised. It is now more than half a 
century since the historical genius of Baur detected and gave emphasis 
to the great part which the Messianic idea has played in the 
development of Christian doctrine. In his masterly survey of the 
causes which led to the growth of the new world religion, he gives it due 
prommence. He dwells first on that side of the teaching of Jesus in 
which the Humanitarian finds its essence, the interpretive element, 
which is ‘concerned with truths about God and the soul He then 
proceeds as follows :* 


And yet had Christianity been nothing more than such a doctrine 
of religion and morality as we have been describing, what would it 
have amounted to, and what would have come of it? True though it 
be when we regard Christianity in this aspect, that it comprised and 
summed up those pure and simple truths which utter themselves in 
man’s moral and religious consciousness, and that it opened up these 
truths to the common mind in the plainest and most popular style, 
yet more than this was needed. A form was needed for the religious 
life to grow up in es a concrete structure. A firm centre was required 
around which the circle of ifs disciples might rally, so as to grow into 
a fellowship which should be able to win dominion over the world. 
When we consider the way in which Christianity grew up, it is plain 
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that it could have had no place nor significance in history, but for the 
person of its Founder. How soon must all the true and weighty 
precepts of Christianity have been numbered with the words spoken 
by many a friend of humanity and philosophic sage of ancient times, 
had not its doctrines been made words of Eternal Life in the mouth . 
of its Founder. But we cannot help asking, with regard to the 
person of Jesus, what is to be considered as the secret of the import- 
ance it has attained for the whole of the world’s history? However 
powerful we may conceive His personal influence to have been, it 
must have acted from a certain point or fulcrum supplied by the 
circumstances of the place and time. Without this it could not have 
produced that effect on the mind of the age which enabled the work 
and influence of an individual to set on foot a movement so extensive 

~and profound, and exercising such an influence on the whole life of 
mankind. Here, then, is the point where Christianity and Judaism 
belong to each other so closely, that the former can only be under- 
stood in the light of its connection with the latter. To put it shortly, 
had not the Messianic idea, the idea in which Jewish national 
hopes had their profoundest expression, fixed itself on the person of 
Jesus, and caused Him to be regarded as the Messiah, who had come 
for the redemption of His people, and in whom the promise to the 
fathers was fulfilled, the belief in Him could never have had a 
power of such far-reaching influence in history. 

That Baur is right in thus emphasising the immense importance 
of the Messianic element in the historical development of 
Christianity seems to me certain. It was this that made the 
new religion from the outset not primarily a ‘philosophy, or 
an ethic, or even a system of spiritual truths, but a hving 
religion with power over the masses of men It is now 
recognised on all hands that in this identification of Jesus with the 
Christ there is found the tap root of Christian doctrine. It is, to 
vary the figure, the element in its life which has from the first led it 
into different ways of thought trom those in which Humanitarianism 
can find itself at home, which has made it not simply a new teaching, 
but a religion of mediation, a religion which, in Emerson’s view, 
“dwells with noxious exaggeration about the person of Jesus.” 
Baur’s contention is undoubtedly the true one. Somehow or other, 
primitive Christianity had become possessed by the conviction that 
Jesus Was the Messiah, and out of this came the peculiar faith and life 
and thought of the Christian ‘Church. 

But we cannot, of course, stop at this point. We must ask how 
the Apostolic Church became so possessed by this conviction. 
Did the Apostles at this critical pomt understand or misunder- 
stand Jesus? The progress of historical inquiry is gradually 
bringing this question into increasing prominence, and it will, I 
believe, become perfectly clear that this is no secondary question 
to be lightly slurred over, but that the answer to it is of absolutely 
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vital moment for the true interpretation of His character. Its 
_ importance lies here. We have seen that in the synoptic Gospels 
there are many reported sayings of Jesus which, as they stand, clearly 
indicate that He assumed a place m the spiritual order inconsistent 
with the Humanitarian reading of His Personality. These may be 
attacked in detail, their historical authonty questioned and ther 
apparent force weakened. But it will all be of little avai if Jesus. 
actually declared Himself to be the Messiah, for if He were ‘capable 
of doing this then He was also capable of saying these other startling 
things. They belong to the same type of self-judgment, and form 
with it a coherent and definite whole. It ıs, therefore, inconsistent 
to object to these sayings on the one hand on a priori moral grounds. 
and at the same time to accept the fact that Jesus claimed to be the 
Messiah : a latent inconsistency which seems to me to run through a 
very large part of modern Humanitarian criticism of the Gospels, 
and which the prolonged and minute investigation of the period 
which has been going on for more than half a century, 1s slowly but 
remorselessly bringing to light. 

To Dr. Martineau, in England, belongs the credit of having first 
discerned the critical importance of this question; and im his 
book on “The Seat of Authority in Religion” we find, with all 
its -historical shortcomings, the most thoroughgoing endeavour to 
deliver Humanitariansm from its dilemma. Huis solution is 
simple and drastic He fully admits that the Apostles accord to. 
Christ a place incompatible with the Humanitarian solution, and 
would, I suppose, have no quarrel with the statement that they 
“dwell with noxious exaggeration about the person of Jesus.” 
But he accounts for all this by regarding it as a Jewish survival. Just 
as the earlier Brahminism lived on beneath the surfate in primitive 
Buddhism, and worked itself to the surface in the apotheosis of the 
Buddha, so, I suppose, he would picture to himself the survival 
of Messianic and Apocalyptic ideas in the Epistles. But he carries 
the same principle much further. He finds the same phenomenon in 
the synoptic Gospels to a far greater extent than modern. criticism, as 
a whole, has been prepared to admit. Messianic beliefs, he says, were 

‘in the air. There was a positive Messianic obsession in the minds of- 
the disciples and Evangelists. They would have it that Jesus was 
the ‘Messiah in spite of all that he could do to prevent thenf from 
falling a prey to so hateful a delusion. Thus the Evangelists are wont 
to pervert the simplest sayings and deeds of Jesus, with perfect honesty, 
no doubt, but with entire inaccuracy, none the less. Jesus himself 
never claimed to be Messiah, but shrank with repugnance from the 
thought. Of that Dr. Martineau is certain. He did not claim to be- 
Christ, because He was not the Christ, and a man of the greatness and 
nobility of Jesus could not claim to be greater than He was or than 
man could be. Inspired by this conviction, Dr. Martineau goes through: 
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the Synoptic narratives, having disposed of the Fourth Gospel after 
another fashion, and reconstructs their narrative in his own way. The 
most stubborn facts yield to the é/am of his analysis, and disclose the 
most unexpected meanings) The confession of Peter at Cæsarea 
Philippi, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God,” with 
Christ’s reply, “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar Jona, for flesh and blood 
“hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in Heaven,” 
becomes, through an ingenious use of Mark’s account, a rash assertion 
by Peter of his faith in Jesus as the Messiah, and a stern 
repudiation of the title on the part of Jesus, “Silence, you are never 
“ta say such a thing!” The Triumphal Entry is dissolved into 
an accident of travel The wearied Jesus finishes His journey to 
Jerusalem by riding into the city on an ass, while the blinded multitude 
read into the incident an ancient prophecy, and hail Him King. As 
for the many incidents and sayings recorded in the Synoptic Gospels 
which imply an authority more than human, they are one and all read 
back into the life of Jesus by the disciples and evangelists. As we 
read the confident and brilliant pages of the venerable writer, our 
interest in his argument gradually fades. The whole adventure, we 
feel, is too desperate to have any practical result. He has decided the 
case on other-grounds than those of criticism. Our interest, therefore, 
naturally passes from the subject matter to the writer, and we ask, 
How has he come to hold this determining conviction? What was it 
which forced this strong and high-minded thinker, to whom our age 
owes so much, into a position so singular? For the facts groan and 
cry out under such treatment. We feel that by such critical methods 
almost anything could be proved. We may fairly say that the 
assertion that Jesus never claimed to be the Messiah is to-day one of 
the eccentricities of criticism. It has, of course, been denied by others 
than Martineau, but by very few. There is almost no fact of the 
Gospel history that has not been so denied. But that Harnack’s 
verdict, “This part of the Evangelic tradition appears to me to 
“survive even the keenest examination,” a verdict which he has 
reiterated in even more decisive form in his later work,* is the true 
one does not seem to me to admit of reasonable doubt. But 

*« This already brings us to the other designation which He gave of Himself, the 
Messiah. Before I attempt to explain ıt, I ought to mention that some scholars of 
note,—and amo them Wellhausen,—have Sa ana a doubt whether Jesus 
described as the Messiah. In that doubt l cannot concur. Nay, I think that 
it 18 only by wrenching what the Evangelists tell us off its hinges that the opinion 
can be maintained. The Stead expression; >on of Man—that Jesus used it is beyond 
question—seems to me intellimble only in a Messianic sense. To say nothing of 
anything else, such a st as that of Christs entry into Jerusalem would have to 
be smply expunged if the theory is to be maintained that He did not consider 
Himself to be the promised Messiah, and also desire to be accepted as such 
Moreover, the forms in which tebe expressed what He felt about His own 


consciousness and His vocation me quite incomprehensible, unless they are 
taken as the outcome of the Measianicidea. Finally the positive arguments which 
are advanced in support of the theory are either so eT weak, or else so highly 
quçationable, that we hny remain quite sure that Jesus called Himself the M 
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Martineau’s argument, unconvincing as it may be, has a very peculiar 
interest How did he find himself in such a position that rt was 
needful for him to cut his way with such desperate trenchancy through 
the documents and through the greatly preponderant consensus of 
even his critical allies? There is an extremely interesting series of 
letters in his recently-published “Life and Correspondence” which 
throws much light on this psychological problem. As I think that it 
lays bare the real stringency of the Humanitarian dilemma, I shall 
venture to quote from it in some detail 
In a summary of certqin unpublished lectures delivered between 
1840 and 1845 Dr. M eau is represented by his biographer as 
“always assuming that J was the Messiah,” and as believing that 
He so represented Himself to His disciples* Later,t in a review of 
F. W. Newman's “Phases of Faith” (1850), we find that he has 
abandoned his own view that Jesus was the Messiah, while he retains 
the conviction that Jesus Himself believed it He now sbares his 
friend’s views on both these points. But heis grieved at the conclusions 
detrimental to the character of Jesus which Newman draws. “It was 
` “not without personal pain,” says his biographer, “that Mr. Martméau 
“observed the destructive character of the conclusions which Mr. 
“Newman had reached. Their main divergence was in their estimate 
“of the character and historical position of Christ, To the end of 
“his life Mr. Martineau retained the profoundest veneration for Christ, 
“and the attitude of a disciple towards Him; and, though he has been 
“accused of ‘ destructive criticism,’ his aim was always to destroy the 
“lower in order to preserve the higher, and by a just historical method 
“to clear away the accretions which obscured or distorted that grand 
“and unique personality.” How then did Martineau, in this second 
phase of his thought, deal with Newman’s attack on the character of 
Christ? He argues that “ such fallibility in matters of intellectual and 
“literary interest as every theory must. allow which leaves to the 
“inspired prophet any human faculties at all, or any means of contact 
“with his age and nation” is compatible with a true revelation of 
God through a morally perfect character. On this ground, , his 
biographer says, “It was maintained by him that, though the claim to 
“be the expected Jewish Messiah had no basis in reality, it was not 
“indicative of any moral imperfection, for due allowance must be made 
“for the vague and ambiguous meaning of the word ‘ Messiah *. 
“and if Jesus never positively denied the political functions d the 
“Messiah, an infallible moral perception detained Him from every 
“tendency to realise them” In a later review of a new edition 
of “Phases of Faith,” in reply to Newman’s continued assertion 
that there was an undeniably arrogant tone in Christ’s Messianic 
claims, his biographer says that, “Mr. Martineau accepted in 
“part the answer that Christ had all these prerogatives, and 
* VoL L, p. 171. + p. 212, 
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“it was only truth and reason to claim them” Plainly his 
mind was not at rest on the subject, and the leaven of Newman’s 
criticisms was at work, for his biographer continues, “He qualified this 
“acceptance by the statement of his conviction that the present Gospels 
“exhibit this oracular and Messianic character of Christ’s teaching in 
“great excess of the reality.” But he was unable to remain content 
with this position of unstable equilibrium. Nearly forty years later, in 
a letter to Mrs. Humphrey Ward about a paper which she had written 
on “New Forms of Christianity,” we have the final result of his life 
thought. He says,® “The inner life of Jesus will not, I fear, work the 
“sequel as you describe it The supposed pretension to the Messiah- 
“ship breaks the identity and changes the whole moral attitude and 
“relations of the personality. His message hitherto had been that the 
“time was at hand for the kingdom of righteousness on earth to which, 
“in common with His compatriots, He devoutly looked; He stood in 
“regard to it on the same platform with them, and took it home to 
“Himself, while delivering it to them, marking ‘His fellowship by . 
“sharing with them the baptism of repentance. Now by a sudden 
“transformation He appears in the character of the King, the secret 
“being revealed at the same moment to Himself and to Peter, and 
“allowed to break out, and rend the air of the approaches to 
“Jerusalem. This total change of function, this leap upon a throne, 
“with legions at command, and sentences of irrevocable destiny to 
“pass, it is impossible to make continuous with the character of the 
“Galilean man of God. His message then was one of self-abnegation ; 
“now it is turned into one of self-proclamation, a claim and not a 
“service. And that claim, if really made by Him to others, must carry 
“in it what they understood by it—the coming in the clouds of Heaven, 
“the downfall of the kingdoms of the earth, and all the scene-shifting 
“of ‘the last days’ And all these elements of the contemporary 
“Messianic belief are attributed to Him by the same Evangelists who 
“make Him appropriate the Messianic office at all They must, in 
“my judgment, either all be taken or all be left. . . I quite agree with 
“you in referring the ‘sentences of self-assertion ’ ascribed to Jesus to 
“the moulding influence of the disciples’ belief. But what higher 
“degree of self-assertion can there be than self-identification with the 
“Messiah? ” 

Thig letter, every word of which deserves to be carefully weighed, 
is simply a summary of the argument expanded in much greater detail 
in the volume on “the Seat of Authority in Religion,” published two 
years earlier. In that book we find Dr. Martineau’s whole view of the 
development of Apostolic thought wrought out with a vigour and a 
rigour which disclose his sense of the gravity of the position. We find 
that he has come thoroughly over at last to F. W. Newman’s view that 
if the synoptic narratives are trustworthy, no possible defence of the 


* “Life,” Vol. II, pp. 240, 241. 
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character of Jesus on this point can be made. He must in that case 
be deemed guilty of overweening self-assertion, of irritation, of 
unpleasing self-consciousness, of “dwelling with noxious exaggeration 
“about His own personality.” But, having granted this, Dr. 
Martineau now pursues an altogether different course from that of 
Mr. Newman. The character of Jesus has made too profound an 
impression upon him for Mr. Newman’s conclusions to be open to 
him. It was impossible for one of his lofty, spiritual genius to be 
contented with the solution that satisfied the somewhat narrow 
and acrimonious spirit ef his friend We cannot, for instance, 
imagine Dr. Martineau saying that Fletcher of Madeley‘was a more 
perfect character than Jesus* On the other hand his intellect was 
too penetrating not to see that the admission of Christ’s own faith in 
His Messiahship involved either such a moral revolt as Newman’s, or 
the acceptance of such a view of the Founder of Christianity as would 
lift Him above the ordinary histoncal categories, and make Him 
something more than a mere teacher of new truths about God and 
the Moral Order. Either he must change the fundamental theoretic 
view of Humanitarianism, or he must hold Christ guilty of an arrogance 
and self-delusion that would lower Him from His place in the hearts 
of men, or he must cut his way through the documents. Dr. Martineau 
was unable to face either the first or the second alternative, and so he 
adventured on the task of explaming the Gospel history afresh. I 
have quoted these passages at length because they seem to me to lay 
bare the real heart of the whole problem discusSed in these pages 
The progress of criticism is bringing us face to face with Dr. 
Martineau’s difficulty. If we cannot rank him high among critics, we 
may gladly accord him a very high place among the thinkers who can 
work truths out to their conclusions, and see how they are inter- 
related, and an even higher rank among those fewer and rarer spirits 
who are gifted with moral and spiritual insight. That he saw the 
true issues as few among the Humanitarians of to-day see them, I 
believe as certainly as that he chose the wrong way out of the 
entanglement. His clear perception of the moral supremacy of Christ, 
and his equally clear perception that the Messianic claim, however 
much it might be attenuated, was inconsistent with goodness of the 
purely human type should, I venture to think, have led him to widen 

his theoretic view of the world, rather than to do violence to hi&tory. 
But are we right in laying so much stress on the view of even so 
eminent a religious thinker as Dr. Martineau? “What higher grade 
“of self-assertion can there be than self-identification with the 
“Messiah?” Was it not in the peculiar circumstances of the age a 
very natural error for a spirit so peculiarly gifted as that of Jesus? 
Are we not going too fast when we say that for Him to make such a 
claim either convicts Him of a spiritual crime against human liberty or 
* “Phases of Faith,” p. 210, Ed. 1850. ` 
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proves Him to be more than man? Have there not been many men 
who claimed to be the Messiahs of Judaism, and have there not been 
men like the Bab or the Mahdi in Islam? The case of the Bab may 
at once be ruled out. In his day and land the Monism of Islam had 
run out into Pantheism, and his assertion of Divinity had therefore an 
entirely different significance from the assumption by Jesus of an 
authority practically divine, in the spiritual climate and soil of a stern 
Monotheism. But had not Palestine many false Messiahs in the age 
of our Lord? Yes; but it was one thing for a Barcocheba to assume 
the office of a Messiah, another and a wholly different thing for Jesus 
of Nazareth. To the Zealot the Messiah was a political and warlike 
figure, and any bold and fanatical adventurer who thought he could 
liberate his people might lay claim to the office, half-deceiving and 
half self-deceived. There is no more mystery about such-figures than 
there is about the Mahdis and Khalifas of our own day. History 
ranks none of them high, either in the moral or intellectual scale. But 
the truly extraordinary thing is that such claims to the obedience and 
religious devotion of his followers as the Messianic claim implied 
should be made by Him who spoke the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, to say nothing of the discourse which 
the Fourth Gospel represents Him to have spoken in the Upper Room. 
What, in its essence, was that Messianic hope which the teaching of 
the prophets had created? To these prophets the coming Messianic 
age was the goal of all God’s ways with Israel and with the Gentiles. 
. It was a cosmic event It “completed the history of the world.” It 
was due to the intervention of God working more gloriously in His 
world than ever before. It was a new epoch in the history of God 
as well as in the history of man. Sometimes this “one far-off divine 
“event” was pictured by them as due to the immediate intervention 
of God, or at least nothing explicit was said of the Messiah. Some- 
--times, on the other hand, the Divine Grace and Power were conceived 
of as mediated by the figure of a Personal Deliverer and Vicegerent of 
Jehovah. The saving and delivering Power of God were personalised 
and focussed in the figure of Him who was to come. The vagueness 
of this latter conception, its apparent wavering between earth and’ 
heaven, rendered it possible for narrow and earthly minds to vulgarise ` 
it, and to conceive of the Messiah as essentially a Warrior Prince. 
When the blessings of the Kingdom’ were conceived to be secular 
prosperity, glory and power, the Messiah was naturally conceived of 
after the same fashion. Now it is just with this rooted, secularised 
prejudice that we see Jesus struggling all through His earthly ministry. 
It is the key to the ambiguity and reticence of His earlier teaching as 
to His being the Christ. It was needful for Him to make plain the 
real nature of the Kingdom before He declared Himself its King. 
That He did both seems to me luminously clear. Conceive the 
nature of the Kingdom, then, as Jesus conceived it,' and as 
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He revealed it in the Sermon on the Mount Think of His 
revelation of the Father, and of the Soul of Man and its 
true life. Think of the profound spirituality and inwardness of the 
whole. Eighteen centuries have added nothmg to it Its full 
realisation is still far in advance of the highest human spirits. What 
are its blessings according to Jesus? The Forgiveness of Sins, the 
Fatherly care of God, Communion with God, Brotherhood, 
Participation at last in the world victory of the Kingdom It is the 
highest hope of the Prophets spiritualised and extended. “He that 
“is but little in it is greater” than the last and greatest of the 
Prophets). Now far Christ to say that He is the Messiah of such a 
Kingdom as that is obviously a very different thing from the claim 
of a Barcocheba to be the Messiah of a kingdom of the sword. Little 
more is implied in that claim than the power to fight and conquer by the 
favouring grace of God. But for Christ to associate Himself with the 
personalising strain of Old Testament hope, while at the same time 
He defines the Kingdom as He does in the Sermon on the Mount, is 
unquestionably, it seems to me, to declare Himself to be the Mediator 
of the Divine Life to the human race What possible meaning can 
we attach to His Messianic claim in the context of His teaching but 
this? Can anyone say what it does mean, if it does not mean this? 
It follows, inevitably, that among the virtues of the kingdom—purity 
of heart, love to God, love to man, and the rest—we must place 
faith, love and obedience toward Himself—in a word the acceptance 
of Him as Saviour, and the owning of Him as Lord. When 
once we have reached that conclusion, and have thought out what 
Mediation and Finality really imply, we can see that nothing new and 
startling is added by the thought that He is Judge of all the Earth. 
The claim to be Messiah and the strange isolated sayings which assert 
His unique place in the spiritual order fall together in a complete 
unity. They are parts of the same general view. We may, in fact, 
with confidence make Martineau’s judgment our own: “What higher 
“grade of self-assertion can there be than self-identification with the 
“Messiah? ” 

It is clear, I think, that we have here the true roots of the “noxious 
“exaggeration” with which, it is asserted, the Church has always 
thought of Jesus. He is Himself, I believe, directly responsible for the 
peculiar cast of Christian life and thought. Christianity reptoduces 
Him here as certainly as Islam reproduces Mohammed, and on the bare 
Humanitarian view the Christolatry of the Christian Church must be 
traced to the overweening self-estimate of its Founder, as surely as 
the polygamy and tyranny of Islam must be traced to the sins of its 
Prophet. But are we, indeed, shut up to so repulsive a conclusion? 
If Martineau’s way out of the dilemma is impossible for us, is that of 
F. W. Newman in any way more possible. That writer says 
frankly that we must recognise that Jesus had an overweening 
estimate of Himself, and that when that was touched, He was irritable 
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and hard. Can that view be equated with what we otherwise know of 
the character and teaching of Jesus? Of that every earnest man must 
form his own conclusions from the study of the Gospels. The first 
disciples were put in practically the same position as we are in this 
matter. We know the conclusions which they reached. They had 
such confidence in Jesus that they took Him at His word. The moral 
impression which He had made upon them was so profound that it 
carried with it conviction as to the truth of His Messianic claim I 
am content to make the same profession. The total impression which 
Jesus makes upon the human soul seems to me overwhelming, and 
Newman’s solution preposterous. ` 

It is only the total impression that can carry conviction, but one 
point may be referred to separately. Every student of comparative 
ethics knows the peculiar emphasis which Christian morality lays upon 
the self-suppressing virtues. A new virtue appears in the classical 
heathen world with the new religion—the virtue of Humility. This 
‘quality of patience, gentleness, self-repression, lowliness, . true 
magnanimity, is essential to the Christian type, and of it the 
Apostolical writers habitually adduce Jesus as the great example. 
The case for it is indeed stated by Jesus Himself with a paradoxical 
vividness which causes the gravest difficulty to many minds, because 
it seems to them unpractical and over-driven. Now this is surely 
not the type of ethical teaching which could ever come from a character 
of the kind which Mr. Newman describes. There must be something 
radically wrong with a construction which leads to such results as 
these. What is it then which is wrong? What is the initial error which 
leads to the critical violences of Martineau and the moral contradictions. 
of his friend? It is the postulate with which they both start; it is 
the fundamental theory of Humanitarianism, the theory which assumes 
that Jesus cam be explained by the same principles as explain Zoroaster 
or Gautama or Mohammed, that like them He is simply a great 
Interpreter, a Revealer of new truths about the unchanging spiritual 
environment of the soul 

Weare shut up, I believe, to another explanation of the facts. Ifthe 
Humanitarian view be the true one, if Jesus be simply a man, like the 
Founders of the other great world-religions, then authority of the kind 
which He asserted would indeed be spiritual tyranny, a tyranny traceable 
to His dverweening estimate of Himself. But the Transcendent theory 
‘starts from different premises. It holds that the Personality of Jesus 
was absolutely unique, and, therefore, that the analogy between Him 
and the founders of other religions, while valid and illuminating up to 
a certain point, is inadequate. The founding of the Kingdom of God, 
to those who hold this view, is not simply a historical development, but a 
great Cosmic Event, which finds a partial analogy in the first appearing 
of Organic Life in the physical realm, or the emergence of Self- 
Conscious human life in the animal world. The Apostle Paul, indeed, 
goes further and compares it to a new creation. On this view the 
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Personality of Jesus is essentially that of the Mediator of the Divine 
Life. Let us, for the moment, and for the argument, suppose that His 
Personality is of this unique kind. Let us suppose that faith in Him, 
acceptance of His authority, the whole personal element of love, trust, 
reverence, obedience, really initiated His disciples into a higher and 
nobler life of communion with God, a life which at every point was 
maintained, and increased pari passu with the maintenance and enrich- 
ment of the personal relation with Himself; let us suppose that the 
Spiritual Universe was actually so ordered by God; would it not then 
be His bounden duty, His Divine Vocation, to make this momentous 
spiritual fact plain and clear to men. If so, how could He better do 
it than by following just such a course of action as the Gospels represent 
Him to have followed? On such a view the paradox between His 
self-assertion and His humility would disappear. He might with 
perfect consistency say, “All things are delivered unto me of my 
“Father,” and, in the same breath, “I am meek end lowly in heart.” On 
the view thus provisionally suggested we can illustrate the solution of 
' the paradox from human life. Take the case of a Monarch, who by 
the historic traditions and the institutional structure of a nation 
epresents its national life, or a President, who by common consent.is . 
the representative of a great commonwealth. Such a man may in 
spirit be humble and self- forgetful, but none the less under the sense 
of historic vocation he may assert and maintain his rightful place and 
tefuse to tolerate any usurping and presumptuous rivalry, which would 
disable him from doing the work with which the nation has entrusted 
-him, or wrong the honour of the people through its representative 
head. Yet, St. Louis on his throne, or Lincoln in his Cabinet, may be 
in essential spirit a humbler man than the ragged beggar at his gates. 
The self-assertion of the ruler may spring from natural arrogance, but 
it may also spring from self-denying love for his people, and a clear 
perception that its welfare depends on the maintenance of social order, 
-an order to which his vocation is necessary and vital Self-assertion in 
itself is not a vice. It may be a heroic virtue. Everything depends 
-upon its motive, and whether or no there is reality behind it The 
explanation which the theory of Transcendence gives of the Self- 
-assertion of Jesus is that there was Reality behind it, and that Jesus 
followed the course which He did follow because it was His Divine 
‘Vocation, the only way in which He could adequately reveal His 
Father’s will and redeem the souls of men. It is here, I believe, that, 
the only adéquate solution of the problem is to be found. It is only 
df we grant the unique and peculiar Personality and Relations to God 
-and Man of Jesus Christ, that we can understand the picture given by 
“the Gospel records and harmonise their apparent contradictions. 
The questions as to the admissibility of the view thus provisionally 
suggested and as to its contents raise considerations of another kind, 
sand are reserved for further discussion. 
f D. S. CAIRNS. 
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HE ioth century, which saw the birth of so many young 
Nationalities, did not run its course without witnessing an 
agitation for the resurrection of one of the oldest of communities ; 
nothing less than the creation of a Jewish Nation in Palestine. The 
movement now known all over the world under the name of Zionism 
was onginally started in Russia about the year 1870 among Russian 
Jews; but it was a Viennese journalist who gave it a cosmopolitan 
importance in 1896, by the ‘publication of a treatise entitled, Der 
Judenstaat.* ` 

Dr. Theodor Herzl, the journalist in question, was born at Buda- 
Pesth, on the 2nd of May, 1860, as the son of a well-to-do merchant. 
His parents, shortly after his birth, removed to Vienna, where he 
received his education. He was brought up for the legal profession, 
took his degree of Doctor of Law, and practised for some years in the 
Viennese Law Courts. Subsequently relinquishing: Law for 
Literature, he contributed articles to the Berliner Tageblatt and other 
papers, besides writing several novels and plays) More than one of 
the latter received the high honour of being performed at the Imperial 
Hofburg Theatre, and remains in its regular repertoire. In 1891 Herzl 
became Paris correspondent of the Vienna Neue Frere Presse, and this 
position he retained until 1895, when he was appointed one of the 
editors of the paper—a post which, whilst devoting all his spare time 
to the interests of Zionism, he filled until his death. Dr. Herzl died of 
heart disease at Edlach, in Austria, on the 3rd of July last. 

Whatever may be thought of the feasible or fantastic character of 
Zionism now that its guiding spirit is gone, there can be no doubt that 
it at once exercised a powerful influence over the minds of the Jewish 
proletariat throughout the world. In less than seven years from the 


* A Jewish State: An attempt at a Modern Solution of the Jewish Questi 
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day when, practically without financial resources and against the advice 
of all but a few personal friends, Herzl started his Zionist propaganda, 
the movement already numbered more then a million of adherents 
distributed over different parts of the world He displayed an extra- 
ordinary activity in the furtherance of his project, and succeeded in ` 
calling forth the-same on the part of others) Thus one English Zionist, 
who shared Herzl’s enthusiasm, travelled over 27,000 miles in little 
more than a year on behalf of the cause. 

Dr. Herzl was received at different times in special audience by the 
Sultan of Turkey, the German Emperor, the Pope, the King of Italy, 
and any number of Ministers and others in high, responsible positions, 
among them beng Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Lansdowne. ' He 
came over to England by special request, and gave evidence before 
the Royal Commission on Alien Immigration, and by all accounts his 
statement was admitted to be one of the clearest and most statesman- 
like presentations of the Jewish question He suminoned 
congresses which were held from time to time in Basel,* and were 
attended by crowds of Zionists from all parts, many of whom in their 
turn represented large numbers of their’ co-workers. At_the last 
congress in Basel, 320,000 Zionists were directly represented by so- ` 
called shekel payments Dr. Herzl started a newspaper, Die Welt, in 
Vienna, specially devoted to the interests o? Zionism. A bank was 
founded in London, named the Jewish Colonial Trust, with a paid up 
capital of £300,000 sterling, the greater part of which sum was 
subscribed from among the poorer Jews, the wealthier ones with- ,„ 
holding their support. This bank holds the record of possessing the 
largest number of shareholders of any limited liability company in the 
world—namely, about 135,000. A Jewish National Fund and a third 
financial fund were also started for current Zionist expenses, the latter 
being known as the Shekel Account. Finally Herzl succeeded in 
securing a provisional understanding with the Egyptian Government 
in reference to a Jewish colony in the Sinaitic Peninsula, as well as an 
offer from the British Government of 5,000 square miles in British 
East Africa. Surely, a record in the annals of individual agitatorial 
activity, showing conclusively by facts and figures that Zionism must 
have appealed very forcibly to an instinct latent in the heart of the 
Jewish race! i 

One of Dr. Herzl’s journalistic colleagues wrote in the Newe Freie 
Presse, on the morrow of his death, as follows, respecting the motives 
which are supposed to have swayed him :— 


It is as clear as noonday that the Zionist movement originated in 
the noblest motives on his part. A vast pity, a love of his fellow- 
creatures was the beginning and the end of it He saw his 


* The first Zionist Congress was held in Basel in 1897, subsequent ones in the 
same city in 1898, 1899, 1901 and 1903, and in 1900 the Zionist Congress was held in 
London. 
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co-religionists mocked, slandered, humiliated, all but thrown back 
into the illegality of the Middle Ages, sinking into conditions for 
which our boasted modern civilisation has hardly a bare coat of 
varnish left, His whole pride revolted against such a state of things, 
and in its tum widened his heart in sympathy with the sufferings of 
others. He grew accustomed to feel in a national—a Jewish 
national—sense. The spirit of a Messiah rose in him, and thus one 
day he found himself face to face with the problem of leading his 
people out of their misery back into the Promised Land of Palestine. 
He called upon them to sacrifice legal rights acquired in the course 
‘of a thousand years amid unspeakable*sufferings in order to run 
after a fascinating legend of the far remote East. [Jy 7th, 1904. | 


This tribute is all the more remarkable since it was permitted to appear 
in a newspaper in which as long as Herzl lived the very name of Zionism 
was never once allowed to be mentioned. 

What finally decided Herzl to wnte Der Judenstaat was his expen- 
ence in Paris during the Panama scandal, the disgust of a proud, 
sensitive nature at the growth of Anti-Semitism in a country which had < 
hitherto, next to England, been the chief one in which the Jews had 
enjoyed an honourable position. This, together with a profound 
sympathy for the sufferings which his race was exposed to m-Russia 
and Roumania, left him no peace of mind. He said to himself that 
whether his project should eventually succeed or not, it would at all 
events result in creating for Judaism as such, and for the individual Jew 
in all countries, a rallymg point of an idealistic character. For nobody 
felt more acutely than Herz] the cruel injustice of the reproach of selfish 
materialism constantly levelled at hisrace. The intention to attain this 
end is clearly set forth in the third paragraph of the programme 
embodying the aims of Zionism, as adopted at the first Basel Congress 
of 1897. It is entitled, “The strengthening of Jewish individual 
“dignity and national consciousness” And in connection herewith 
it is certainly significant to note that a strong revival of idealistic Jewish 
feeling has indeed taken place on the Continent of late years, even in 
centres which have held generally aloof from every direct connection 
with Zionism. 

Dr. Herz] was never tired of declaring that Anti-Semitism and his 
projected remedy for it had nothing to do with dogma, and little in 
commdh with religion as such. He contended that the Jewish question 
was, above all, a political “world question” (sme Weltfrage). He 
said :— 

I believe that I understand Anti-Semitism, which is really a 
highly complex movement. I consider it from & Jewish standpoint, 
yet without fear or batred. I believe that I can see what elements 
there are in it of vulgar sport, of common trade jealousy, of inherited 
prejudice, of religious intolerance, and also of pretended self-defence. 
I think the Jewish question is no more a social than a religious one, 
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‘notwithstanding that it sometimes takes these and otber forms. It is 
a national question, which can only be solved by making it a political 
world question to be discussed and controlled by the civilised nations 
of the world in council.* i 


Among the Jews themselves the preponderant opinion is said to be 
unfavourable to the chances of success of Zionism. It 1s held by many 
that even if success were feasible it would not be desirable: Still, it is 
unsafe to rely upon the opinion of a majority in such matters, for we 
know that new ideas have always excited antagonism in almost exact 
proportion to the greatness of their ultimate triumph. 

The Jews are a tough race and not easily given to emotional hero- 
worship. Indeed, history records but few instances in which, since 
the Diaspora, they have ever rallied round a hero of their own people, 
or, for the matter of that, around one of any other people. For two 
thousand years this race of aliens has never once known that vernal 
ecstasy which bursts forth from time to time in the life of nations with 
the championship of a patriotic idea. It has never experienced that 
militant intoxication of freemen, that periodical purging of a nation’s 
-character, in which a people may suffer defeat, but under the influence 
of which it more often gathers fresh force and inspiration, whether it 
be found on the field of battle or in the public forum. From all such 
interests the Jews have ever been ngorously excluded. They have 
known little else but the tragic fate of passive suffering and indignity. 
And here, all of a sudden, we note the passing away of a 
man of Jewish race, representing a Jewish aspiration, exciting world- 
wide sympathy and sorrow, expressed in innumerable memorial 
services, telegraphic messages and letters of condolence fromm every 
country under the sun. 

It is further cited as a remarkable fact that whereas the only instances 
in which the Jews have ever given them children non-biblical names 
were 2,200 years ago, when many Jews were named “Alexander,” after 
“ Alexander the Great,” a number of Jewish children have already been 
named after Dr. Herzl Finally we are told of ten thousand sombre- 
clad men and women—without cymbal, drum or trumpet—-silently 
gathered together in a cemetery on the skirts of the beautiful forest- 
covered mountains outside Vienna to bury one whom they loved. And 
when his words were quoted, “May my right hand wither before I 
“forget thee, Jerusalem,” the emotion of the vast crowd could no longer 
be contained, and more than half the assembly burst into tears. A 
Jewish crowd does not weep readily, and human tears, as Faust—and 
after him Prince Bismarck—said of human blood, are a peculiar juice! 
Before now ideas have obtained new life after, or even as a direct 
result of, the death of their founder. Thus for all we know there may 
be the germs of life sprouting here beside the cold marble of deferred, 


hope. 
* “A Jewish State,” page 4. 
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If so, Dr. Herz] will not have lived in vain. Indeed, in no case has 
he lived in vain. For his strenuous activity has already had the effect 
of awakening instincts which, once roused, do not readily die. There are 
hopes which we only indulge in by jeopardising all we hold dear in 
life; but they are of those that live on in the hearts of others. Hope, 
which, the poet tells us, gleams through the fissures of coffins rent 
asunder ; hope, the flag of which hoary old age unfurls as it sinks into 
the grave, this ideal kind of hope for a worthier national and individual 
existence Dr. Herzl roused in the hearts of hundreds of thousands of 
the poorest of his race. And were it but a dfeam now that he is gone, 
they would not readily relinquish it. ` 

When Dr. Herz] had been laid to rest, some of the mourners who had 
come from afar went to take leave of-his family. Addressing Herzl’s 
little son, thirteen years old, one of them said, “Hans, you must 
“remember that you have many friends abroad, in England, in Russia 
“and in America. Wouldn’t you like to send them a message?” 

“Certamly I would,” the boy replied. 

“Well, then, what shall it be?” the other asked. 

“Why, what can it be? There is only one message I could possibly 
“send to my friends,” the boy rejomed, as his dark face—the image of 
his father’s—ht up with inspiration. “Tell them that I will do all I 
“can to walk in the footsteps of my father.” 

Herzl often came to London, where he always met with an 
enthusiastic reception on the part of the English Zionists, among whom 
Su Francis Montefiore was ever foremost. The unofficial Viennese 
journalist, travelling m the cause of Zionism, held Court at the Hotel 
Cecil as any monarch or great officer of State might do. He was a 
great admirer of England, more particularly of the generous spirit of 
fair play which distinguishes the English race in their personal relations 
between man and man, notwithstanding all their insular prejudices. 
Generous aristocrat himself, incapable of a mean thought, much 
less a mean action, he appreciated generosity in others. For all that, 
he was afraid that the success of the English Jews m money-making, 
and, above all, the large increase of their number in the country, 
would sooner or later raise up against them that spirit of envy which 
is so strong an ingredient of Anti-Semitism in all countnes He 
frankly told the Royal Commission that the poor Jewish immigrant 
carries Anti-Semitism along with him in his bundle of clothes, ‘ 

Some years ago a reception was given to Dr. Herzl in Whitechapel, 
which was attended by about seven thousand Jews, mostly foreigners 
The meeting was addressed among others by Father Ignatius, 
who delivered an impassioned harangue in which he expressed his 
fervent belief in the Renaissance of Jerusalem as a City of the Jews 
under the leadership of a modern Joshua. This called forth a frenzy 
of enthusiasm. The crowd pressed round Dr. Herzl, followed him out 
into the Mile End Road and endeavoured to kiss his hands—even his 
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clothes. It was a demonstration of feeling not easily to be forgotten 
by those who witnessed it Now that Herzl is gone, the thoughts of 
a friend linger o’er the memory of a lofty character. Whether the 
idea of a Jewish State be destined to become a reality or to remain a 
chimera of dreamland, it is one which only an ideal nature could have 
conceived. 


SIDNEY WHITMAN. 


THE NATURE OF LITERATURE. I. 


L 


USHING through villages, along ridges, with the kingdoms of 

the earth on either side, all yesterday in the motor-car; sitting 

to-day in the woods, hearing the wind ın the pines, the distant hurtle 

of trams; all this, and the millions of other things of sight, sound and 

feeling, turn in the writer’s mind into words; words, if so be, 

transmissive, evocative. And in the mind of others? Why they 

become the keyboard on which the writer plays, nay the vibrations 

of the various metals and strings, the waves of the air without which 
the writer would be dumb, the reader would be deaf. 

For the things which we write in our books, the others read into 
them. 

Of course all art depends as much upon memory as upon actuality ; 
lives as much, so to speak, in our past as in our present. Because, in 
however unconscious and hidden a manner, all ast deals with habits 
of perception and association, which are but the tracks of the endlessly 
repeated deeds of our life. Because it is in memory that our impressions 
are stored; and (what is more important) that our preferences and 
repulsions have become most strongly organised; or, if you prefer, 
because it is in our whole past that we really think and feel, when we 
seem, superficially, to be thinking and feeling only on this unclutchable 
point, without parts or magnitude, the present. All art is due to our 
being creatures of experience, of recollection; but literature, the mere 
written or spoken word, art or not, to a much more visible and greater 
extent. For, if, as the new science of esthetics is beginning to teach, 
the preference of a picture, a building or a song, indeed, the feeling 
and realising of its presence, depends upon stored up and organised 
experience of our own activities; how far more exclusively does 
the phantom-reality called literature exist only in the realm of our 
tecollections! It is not composed of objective, separately perceptible 
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lines, masses, colours, note-sequences and note-consonances ; it has 
no existence, no real equivalent outside the mind; and the spoken 
sound, the written character, have no power uniess translated into 
images and feelings which are zlready within us: What's Hecuba to 
me? Weare not much impressed by writings which deal with people 
ana circumstances outside our own experience; and not impressed at 
. all by writings, however eloquent, in a language which we do not 
understand. 

Now understanding a language means simply that certain 
symbolical sounds or marks awaken in us images, echoes, feelings, 
which were already latent witain us. The writer makes his book 
not merely out of his own mind’s contents, but out of ours; and in 
the similarity, the greater or lesser equivalence, oz these Sonica lies 
all the possible efficacy of literature’ The newborn infant, could he 
see and spell, spell the very longest words and, from an innate gift, 
comprehend at once the hang of sentences, would yet be blind and 
deaf to literature. Why? because he was newbom, had no life behind 
him, nothing for literature to evoke, to rearrange, to subdue him with. 


IL 


The writer frames the patterns with which, like every other artist, 
he encloses, subdues and satisfies the soul, out of material given 
entirely and solely by the memory. This fact, to which I shall revert 
over and over again, accounts for the chief characteristics of literature, 
and for its particular relation to life. Let us, therefore, look at this 
stuff given by memory to the writer. 

We are apt to speak of recollected things and actions as if they were 
copies, a little faded and fragmentary, of the things and actions of 
reality, and as if what applied to the one must therefore be true of 
the other. This is not the case. The mere fact of being faded and 
fragmentary means more than it seems, for it is due to a‘circumstance 
we are apt to overlook, namely, that recollections do not exist (save 
in dreams and visions) in spece and time, so to speak, reserved for 
themselves; but that they exist in minds perpetually traversed in all 
. directions by a close and varying web of impressions from the present. 

We must think of recollections as something similar to ghosts, which 
we can tell from living realities because they lack the corroboration of 
surroundings, the bulk, vividness and warmth which come of various 
modes of perception acting together. Like ghosts, recollections can 
enter by closed doors, occupy places already filled, fit about in 
inappropriate places, baffle ovr attempts to clutch or scare them; but 
like ghosts they can be seen and not touched, or heard and not seen, 
and reality walks through them. The presentment of the inner eye: 
or ear, however vivid (and otherwise we should be mad and lured to 
destruction) cannot compete with the testimony of the senses; and 
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if recollections are faint and vacillating, it is because they are blurred 
and interrupted by reality. 

I have been speaking of those recollections which are most like 
realities, and which imitate, to a certain degree, the ample existence 
of all real things in space and time. But this is only the least part 
of what memory furnishes; and even it, as we shall see, is liable to 
singular processes of compression and expansion, of intensifying and 
` fading, under the varying pressure of life and thought. 

I have alluded to the competition of recollections with present 
impressions. There is, also, the competitjon between recollections 
and recollections. In the ceaseless crowding of umpressions, a hundred, 
a thousand times exceeding our powers of storage, only those are 
accepted in memory which are connected with our habits and interests, 
which bear, so to speak, a kinship to other impressions already become 
recollections. These they sometimes replace, the fresher detail 
hiding the older one; and, in most cases, they coalesce with them, 
new and old being crushed down together into composite images, 
abstractions and diagrams, bulkless :deas, mere definitions “without 
“space or magnitude ;” while, every now and then, some individual 
feature, some forgotten peculiarity, will start into unexpected vividness. 

Nor is this all. Even if the storage of memory were unlimited, the 
hurry of life, its lack of spare time and energy, the necessity for rapid, 
unhesitating and almost automatic action, would reduce the recollections 
we habitually use to the barely necessary. Thus the name of a thing 
or deed awakens, nine times out of ten, the notion of only one or 
two qualities or uses, becomes a counter to reckon by, or a label, of 
most varying suggestion, serving to direct our momentary choice. If 
we see only so much of reality as individually concerns us in a given 
circumstance, how much less do we see of that more docile, more easily 
compressed, cut down, pushed aside, momentarily abolished world 
of the past we carry in ourselves! And here I revert, and must 
insist at length upon this possibility not merely of appearing and 
vanishing, but of shrinking and dilating, of fading and intensifying, 
of shedding parts and integrating them afresh, a possibility which is 
the most singular, the most essential and the most pregnant 
characteristic of memory, although # is, oddly enough, the one least 
taken into account by those who make such subjects their study. 
Recollections behave very much like congregated soap bubbles, which 
the breath through the straw makes bigger or smaller; now one, now 
another takes body or loses it, expands and swallows up its neighbours, 
shrinks into one of a minute subsidiary cluster; detaches itself to 
float in solitary iridescence, or to burst unnoticed into nothingness. 

This adaptability of all recollections, so utterly different from the 
irreducible relations in space and time of present impressions, is 
what makes literature, because it has already made unwritten, unspoken 
thought, into a construction entirely unlike everything in real 
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experience, a construction answering not to the necessities of outward 
things, but to the needs of the inner nature, the microcosm, the soul. 

To sum up: memory tends to the potential, the essential rather than 

to the actual; it is conditioned by our interests as much as by the 
qualities of things; it deals as much with the resultant mood as with 
the object which produces it. 
. On these characteristics of memory depend, as I shall continue to 
repeat, the imperfections of literature, but also its compensations, so 
often surpassing all it lacks. For literature is vaguer, more superficial, 
less massively efficient thap the other arts, and infinitely less esthetic 
But, for that very reason, it is more closely connected with hfe, more 
universal and more permeating, end answers better to the preferences 
and repugnances of each individual case. It is more docile to our 
manifold wants because it deals with what our feelings have already 
sifted and manipulated: with recollections, and nothing but 
recollections, 

Consider this. Each reader, while receiving from the writer, is in 
reality reabsorbing into his life, where it refreshes or poisons him, a 
residue of his own living, but melted into absorbable subtleness, 
combined and stirred into a new kind of efficacy by the choice of the 
writer. Or rather: round every suggestion given by a book there 
gathers a halo of vague something else; and besides the succession 
of images determined by the words of the writer, there arises in the 
reader another succession, or more properly, a simultaneous continuum 
in which it all takes place. Thus the reader’s own experience, moving ` 
beneath the pressure of the word, brings into consciousness how many 
sights, how many feelings of which the author of that word can have 
no notion: —Galeotto fu'il libro, e chi lo scrisse. It is on this stirring 
of half-conscious and at best conZused recollections, upon this halo 
surrounding all clear literary suggestion, that depends very largely 
the fittingness or the reverse of cectain writers to certain readers. 

And the supremacy of literary genius is due, most probably, to its 
onward stride, its unwavering course; the great writer ploughing 
through these vague crowding things of the reader’s memory, and 
with such strength and directness that all irrelevancies fall aside, or 
become compacted, lost, in his own masterful thoughts. 

But one of the chief characterstics of literature is a comparative 
vagueness; and even the greatest writer probably lacks the Uefinite 
vision of his own work which is possessed by the painter or the 
composer. Even in his own mind the magical structure, the Solomon’s 
and Abt Vogler’s palace of thoughts, is but a fitful and varying mirage. 
And he is doomed never to know what it will become in its real 
destination, in that unexplored country, the soul of the reader. 

In the readers soul the thoughts evoked Gf they are evoked) at 
the writer's command are bound, as we have seen, to compete with the 
thoughts suggested by reality; the writer’s intention, even if not 
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actually cast forth, is limited by the temper and experience of the 
reader; it is, at the best, transformed by unforeseen mixture till it 
becomes, sometimes, as enigmatic as a sphinx, half goddess and half 
beast, and often quite as monstrous. What have not commentators 
seen in Dante or Shakespeare? What did not theology read into 
the Epithalamium of the Shulamite? 

Letting alone such extreme cases, think of the quite normal addition 
which we make, most unintentionally, to all we read! Say we are 
low-spirited, have recently returned from a journey or parted with one 
beloved, our irrelevant sadness will steep, the writer’s thought in 
melting mists; and the outlines of those recently seen hills and 
buildings, the vibration of that recent presence, will overlay the 
writers suggestion, or combine with it like the harmonies of some 
disquieting instrument. 

The writer must break himself of any curiosity, and never hope to 
know what ‘he has really created. For his work, when complete, is 
just that various, fluctuating inscrutable form which owes its being 
to the reader as much as to himself, and which is hidden from him by 
the impenetrable wall of flesh separating one soul from the other. 


UL 


In the foregoing pages I have paraphrased a remark once made to 
me by the one-among all my friends who has always struck me as most 
sensitive to literature, living (though no writer) essentially in and by 
means of the art of words. It is that the really great writer seems 
to move along irresistibly and unflaggingly among ideas, driving them 
.on, transposing them, bringing up more and still more from an 
unguessed rear, from unfathomed hidden depths m himself and in his 
reader. Ever since hearing it I have found myself thinking in the 
terms of this remark, which is one of those wellings up from deeply 
organised modes of feeling, such as rise to the lips of genius or of 
passion. For it points to one of the main facts of the psychology of 
all art as well as of literature: the great writer or artist is a creature 
who lives in a way more intense and more unified than the: rest of 
us, in those fields, at all events, which specially concern him. And 
hence he can lay hold of our perception and emotion, make it move 
at a pace surpassing our own, and compel our labouring thoughts, 
our wandering attention, our intermittent feelings mto patterns 
consistent, self-sufficing, vigorous, harmonious, unified; in the presence 
of which all else dwindles and is forgotten. 

These patterns, in which the artist’s vitality spontaneously works 
itself out, and in which our own vitality is made, however briefly and 
imperfectly, to move also—these patterns are, in all arts save literature, 
the visible and audible forms which the artist composes. The soul 
of the artist lives, and our soul is made to live also, in the shafts, 
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architraves and vaultings of the building; in the outlines and masses 
of the statue or picture; in the onward moving, backward falling 
melodies, the embracing harmonies, the balancing, striving, checking 
and interweaving counterpoint of the symphony. 

But in the case of literature, the pattern is made, even more 
completely, out of ws; not merely of our soul’s motions, but of our 
memory’s contents. And of this dust of impressions, this stuff of our 
shapeless and aimless daydreams, the man who thinks and feels in 
the concentrated modes of the word elaborates a logical, coherent, 
organic representation, mgre satisfying than any experience of our 
own; and, in its vigour, balance and self-containedness, surviving in 
our mind among the moving chaos of our thoughts and feelings; nay, 
persisting long after every word through which this miracle is wrought 
has been totally forgotten. 

What were the words in which Meredith told me of that sunrise on 
the Adriatic, or Stevenson of the starry night in the Cevennes? Not 
one of those words has remained. But there is the shape into which 
they have moulded my thoughts and emotions, ed 
enduring. 


IV. 


I have remarked on the fact that, having the reader’s memories for 
material, literature lacks the defiriteness, the massive certainty of the 
other arts. 

But while memory fails to preserve separate experiences in all their 
vividness, it -distils, in this very crushing together of the single facts 
of life, an essence such as no other art (no, not even music) has at 
disposal: an essence of which one drop, one whiff, can change, by 
its subtle directness, the whole of our being of the moment. It 1s 
to this essential quality of memory that is due, more than to anything 
else, the unrivalled wonder of literature. A whole apparatus of 
shown things, of harmoniously combined forms, of convergent 
associations, is needed before a picture can inspire a mood undoubted 
and irresistible like that of Giorgione’s Pastorals or Perugino’s 
Adorations ; in the case of architecture, the very body of the spectator 
needs to be transported mside a building, to be impinged upon not 
merely by its shape, but by its lighting and its real magnitude. Even 
the musician is comparatively slow; he needs a phrase or twò with 
which to grip your vitals; and even then, the impression is of a 
definite kind, excluding all others. But the writer—and here let 
me call him by his real name—the Poet, can, with one little word— 
that word palmy, for instance applied to Rome—create a whole 
state of consciousness, and with a half-dozen words—make shadows and 
iridescences of feeling shiver one through the other; give the same 
vision in alternate flame of passion or in frost. And thus we have not, 
merely the page which goes to our head with its especial fumes of” 
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feeling, all else forgotten; but what is far more wonderful, the page, 
the half-dozen stanzas (like some of Browning’ s lyrigs) epitomising all 
the human moods, making us feel that in the world’s composition 
there is sadness, triumph, irony, the taking of all things in earnest, 
and the fine lightness of the individual recognising his unimportance 
in the face of it all Thus, what architecture compasses with inter- 
change of uplifting and down-pressing forces, by vaulting-shafts 
seen between colonnades and chancels risng in answer to crypts 
descending; what music brings about with the combination of parts 
which take us in front, rear, flank, wheeling us along in various phrases. 
of similar movements; this, the greatest of art’s achievements, is 
accomplished by literature in dealing with such poor things as mere 
blurred recollections. But those recollections are steeped in feeling ; 
and the counterpoint of the poet is composed, directly, of the essence 
of emotion. 


V. 


On this connection with memory it depends also that literature can 

. how shall I put it? Risk giving us more pain than the other 
arts, This singularity, and the appearance that, in the drama and 
novel especially, we even extract some satisfaction from being hurt, 
has regularly exercised the ingenuity of philosophers. The explanation 
thereof is, perhaps, that literature does not hurt us so much as we 
think. For we are apt to think in names and definitions rather than 
in the terms of intricate and obscure fact; and the fact, the “what 
“is really happening” in literature is most uncommonly obscure and 
intricate. What we find first of all is the label, the official subject 
of discourse, defined by what we deem (from its greater clearness) 
the essential part of the sentences, the big nouns and verbs, as, for 
instance: two, who have loved unlawfully and been murdered by a 
jealbus husband, are now expiating in the whirlwinds of Hell the guilt, 
the fate, which one of them explains to the Poet Dante. This is the 
subject of the episode of Francesca da Rimini as it might be given in 
the doggerel argument prefixed in old-fashioned editions of the 
Divine Comedy. There seems little to rejoice at here; nor should we 
rejoice at all were we transported into this situation, sinful love, 
murderous death, eternal damnation and all. But we are not Not 
even in the sternest reality, under the stress of closest fellow feeling, 
is the most sympathising of human beings transported into the true 
situation of a suffering other. Not so much because imagination, and 
its short-cut sympathy, are weak, for they are, on the contrary, 
amazingly strong: strong, since they can countervail the fact that 
all of us, besides the realities which we mirror in our soul, are dealing 
with realities far more direct and cogent It is our own life, trifling 
as it may seem, but imperious by being ours, which must for ever check, 
deflect and alter.whatever of the life of others attempts to mingle with 
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1t Ourownlife. Yes, even when, compared with what we understand 
and imagine, we seem to have none. Opposite to the life of Cordelia, 
Othello, Werther, in their vivid, definite fragmentariness (and we may 
write the names of our dearest friends in lieu of these heroes and 
heroines), there is our own hfe, so commonplace that we scarcely 
notice it, but such a solid, inextricable, living web of little habits, 
feelings, interests, sensations, references, hopes and fears, which, taken 
singly, are trumpery, invisible; but which just happen to be 
continuous, organised, fo be ourselves. To each of us there has come, 
at least once, the sense of impotence and isolation because we could 
not enter into the depths of joy or sorrow of our best beloved; we 
know the humiliation at the petty irrelevancies which recall our 
faltering sympathy from out of the twilight of anxiety, the gloom of 
utter woe into which we have peered along the footsteps of that 
other soul: some worthless pleasure, or undignified habit, food, sleep, 
the appeal of a mere sensation, a hundred trifles we are ashamed to 
mention, make us turn our head, call us back after a minute, a second, 

-of—oh, such partial absorption ir that alien feeling! Like 
Persephone, but contrariwise, we have eaten of the magic pomegranate ; 
only the fruit was grown in reality, its savour is our life, and even as 
she could not remain on earth, so we, indifferent mortals, cannot, until 
our own hour comes, tarry in realms of death. 

It is thus when reality is pitted against realty, and when love and 
shame help our effort. If we reflect that in the poem, play or novel, 
the struggle in our consciousness is between our reality, familiar, direct, 
continuous, manifold, in a word ourself, and another merely imagined, 
and that by someone else, expressed in a few large strokes, or shown 
upon an actor’s rouged and whitened surface; when we reflect on 
these odds the wonder is not that we should endure such make-believe 
painfulness, but rather that we should feel it at all That we do 
feel it, against the whole testimony of our personal life, proves that 
mixed in this unreal pain there must be elements of pleasure to bribe 
our attention: the satisfaction of watching and understanding, the 
tickle of curiosity, and even the famous self-congratulation of the 
mariner looking at the storm from safe shores. Highly intellectual 
natures experience such things in real life, and derive some satisfaction, 
I will not repeat cynically with La Rochefoucauld from the 
misfortunes of friends, but from their own pains and distresses ; ° they 
suffer, but they think, and thinking, to a thinker, is a form of fighting, 
of building, of triumphantly using one’s enemy, and it is pleasant 
So it is in real life. How far more in zhe case of mere written things! 
false, or, 1f what we call true, remove im origin, artificial in shape and 
substance like the mummies of a museum; and then transmitted, 
of all things, through the medium of words! And here we return 
to words and their peculiar nature and virtues. I have alluded to 
the episode of Francesca da Rimmi The argument, the label thereof, 


” 
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we found to contain nothing that was not painful; though even into 
it there comes a fact of strange fascination: Love. That word we 
all love most, that bare verbal fact, Love, is a good starting point for 
our analysis The mere word Amore recurs nine times, the episode 
irradiated with its charm from various points of that storm-coloured 
gloom; and, of a sudden, it is repeated in three consecutive and 
symmetrical phrases :—“ Amor cha cor gentil ratto s’apprende; 
“Amor, chka noull’amato amar perdona; Amor condupi noi ad una 
“morti ;” forming a sort of triple fountain of mystic light, in which float 
wondrous suggestions of beauty and bliss; the “gentle heart ”—"“ the 
“lovely person ”—“ the pleasure of loving ”—and those tragic facts, all 
solemnly enounced, to wit: that love forces the loved one to love’; 
and that, loving in such wise, there is no parting possible even in 
hell There is something in this episode besides murder, sin and 
eternal punishment; and of different quality! 

The veritable subject is, therefore, found to be oddly altered from 
the argument at the head of the canto. Moreover, this, which turns out 
to be a kind of hymn to Love, is presented in a series of pictures which, 
to say the least, have nothing very painful. I take them at random. 
The allusion to the place of Francesca’s birth, with the gravity of the. 
sea, the sweetness of the great river and its followers seekinp peace 
therein; the pathetic and solemn reference to the “King of the 
“Universe,” and to the prayers for Dante’s peace (peace again!) with 
which the lovers, “if he were their friend” (mote this suggestion 
again) would recompense the poet’s compassion. Then the vague 
crowds of antique knights and queens, their very names symbols 
of valour and beauty, out of which the two lovers of Rimini 
come forth; crowds glorious like those of Tintoret’s Paradise: 
with, clear in front, Paris and Tristram, Cleopatra, Helen, even the 
“great Achilles who fought at last for love.” What a triumphal 
galaxy! And then the world of romances corresponding to this, 
mto which, with the story of that first kiss, those lovers disappear, 
the book of Launcelot and Guinevere. Notice the attitude of Dante 
imploring and listening to the tale; his /oving cry, “O, suffering 
“souls, speak unto us,” which, for very strength, carries through that 
tempest; Dante in whom they recognise at once a creature “gracious 
“and benign”; who listens with reverent, bowed head, faints from 
sheer*sympathy; and, more significant than all, makes Virgil that 
most marvellous answer: “Alack, how many sweet thoughts, how 
“much longing was needed tq bring these to this grievous pass”; an 
answer gathering up, with the poet’s sweeping glance, all the love, 
joy and sadness the world has known. Another point, but important : 
this Dante, whose passionate fellow-feeling sings at the thrill of 
Francesca’s narrative, is always, for our fancy, the Poet, and his 
companion also; so that through this thunder-purple whirlwind of 
Hell the two are visible with the solemn serenity of their laurel 
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crowns. One might instance much more without exhausting this 
canto: thus, it is significant that three times a flight of birds breaks 
through and renders breathable that atmosphere of hell: the cranes, 
with thei association of happier climes; the starlings, suggestive of 
clear autumn frosts, and finally those doves, “called by desire, flymg 
“to their sweet nest on wide and steady wing”; with whom, by the 
most direct symbol, we return, as usual, to the triumphant theme of 
Love. 

All the foregoing is, however, an analysis of actual subject matter 
which, in the process of. exposition, Dante has worked into the 
argument in hand. To follow the literary transmutation of the subject, 
one must take the statistics, so to speak, of the very words employed, 
showing the constant recurrence of suggestions of gentleness, sweetness, 
dignity and supreme value and longing. And only after some such 
analysis would it be possible to see why this account, as the argument 

‘crassly puts it, “of the sinners through lust’ perpetually driven by most 

“cruel winds symbolical of their unbridled passions ”—has never been 
held, by lovers and poets, as a very serious warning against Love. 
Also, what concerns us philosophic creatures more closely, why all this 
painful business results, in a manner mysterious to the critical eye, in 
giving an enormous dose of pleesure which the pricks, the scars of 
trifling pain, only cause to sink quicker and deeper into the Reader’s 
soul. 


VL 


But all the painful things in literature, you may object, are not made 
‘by any means so—well, so pleasant as this particular piece of 
penetrating pathos. Philoctetes and Ophelia, and even the death of 
Gretchen, do give pain, and no mistake about it I grant it Pain 
of so real a kind that, for my part, I confess to frequent inability to 
face it I can remember in my childhood the positive dread, bodily 
almost, with which I looked forward to the harrowing details of certain 
books my mother read out loud, trying even to miss hearing them by 
some ingenious stratagem; and the relief of the thought that the 
autobiographical form guaranteed the survival of at least the principal 
personage, a minimum of woe. And even now, if I must tell the truth, 
I'am as likely as not to skip the story of Le Fevre and such hke; 
and only the other day I caught myself putting off a slight sensation 
of inconvenience accompanying, in my throat, the selling of Stevenson’s 
donkey, Modestime, at the end of the Cevennes journey. 

But if you ask me why we occasionally not only endure, but court, 
pain, real pain really felt as such, there seems a reason for this apart 
from all survival of early brutality or weak-nerved hankering after 
stimulus; apart even from a very smgular and mysterious exception, 
which I, shall advert to, respectfully, later on. This reason is simple 
enough and not without solemnity. Even in real life we sometimes 
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court the full savour of pain from an obscure instinct bidding us temper 
` our soul to the inevitable, cauterise evil by thorough realisation, master 
‘by our magnanimous forestalling thereof the buffets of fortune. Nay, 
more, because, feeling ourselves the living and thinking fragments of 
a whole, we need to watch and listen to all that whole’s mysterious 
ways; we have the irresistible impulse to mingle in the forces which 
are making, and which afe destroying also, our little evanescent 


person. 
VIL 


d 

This is the place for a parenthesis in our praise of literature, which 
has taken for granted (as our praise of institutions, laws and habits 
also does) that the thing is always of the very best; that there exists 
no literature which is not noble, or at least no readers who are not 
pining to have it noble. Now the multiplying power of printing 
gives a direct lie to such a notion. ,In this one branch of human 
affairs it is easy to be guided by that kindly Princess’s advice, and 
eat brioche—shilling classics—when enough bread is not baked from 
day to day. And this being the case, the supply must answer to a 
demand, a real need, for intellectual food which, even if harmless, is 
ndt very spiritually nourishing. 

The plain truth is that the bulk of mankind as at present existing, 
educated mankind quite as much as uneducated, has no use for the 
finer kind of literature. We have seen—if we have seen anything i in 
the foregoing pages—that literature, for its true emstence, requires 
the co-operation of the Reader with the Writer: he must bring all 
his experience to the business, all his imagination and sympathy ; 
he must enter deep into the writer’s work, help to make it live, and 
thus receive a strengthened and purified life in exchange. Now, in 
our very imperfect civilisation, most people, even among the energetic, 
are too fagged, even among the idle are too busy, for any such process. 
They invest their energies in necessary or unnecessary work and 
virtue, and rarely have a penn’orth to spare. They are, in the most 
‘Literal sense, the Poor in Spirit; I use these words respectfully and in 
view of certain items of blessedness and future glory attendant on 
their state. For are they not the reserve material of mankind’s 
‘to-morrow? and even if they do not toil in mines and mills and offices, 
have tHey not fostered those virtues and those inventions which every 
now and then were thrust upon them by the riotously living spirits of 
the past? ~ 

Such as they are—and they are everybody, including, turn about, 
our precious superfine selves—the Poor in Spirit require intellectual 
food in proportion almost to their inability to pay its proper 
price It is because of their fatal tendency to bore themselves, to 
stagnate, that they require to be amused, tickled, shaken up; because 
they do not naturally see or feel beyond their cramped and cabined 
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‘personal or class experience that they need violent enlarging of their 
lifes horizon. But all this, owing io their poverty of spint, in the 
cheapest, shoddiest and, alas, least efficacious manner. What they 
are like, even the proudest of us superior creatures has some notion of 
‘when ill, worried, tired, or merely in a fit of such demoralisation as 
all creatures suffer from; when, by something which is almost like 
a providential arrangement against a kind of sacrilege, we instinctively 
turn from every poem, play, novel, essay which we normally care for 
as we turn from our wholesome food and refuse our habitual exercise 
when we are sick. 

` Of course, as the world progresses and less energy is spent in 
exhausting labour, unintelligen: learning, useless duty and dull. 
relaxation, the number of the Poor in Spirit, as of the poor in 
health, money or virtue, will singularly diminish; and inferior 
or even unwholesome literature, like bad eating and worse 
drinking, will tend to disappear. But meanwhile, there the 
need is: the need to increase the soul’s activity and improve 
its temperature with as little cost of energy as possible, and 
therefore with the help of stimrlarts of various degrees of badness. 

Thus it is patent that thousands of Latins will patiently labour 
through a masterpiece by Zola or d’Annunzio, allured by the obscenities. 
mingled in its humane observation or stately far-fetched beauty. ` 
Whereas a hankering after brutal adventure and bloodthirsty detail 
enabled the majority of Anglo-Saxons to accept even Stevenson after | 
his strange moral lapse in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. But without - 
going: to such unusual lengths, ane can safely say that a good 

proportion of books and papers are read because they appeal to 

covetousness, to social vanity, to tke instinct of ridiculing others and: 

similar not very amiable human peculiarities. Such appeals exist, 

let us remember, not merely in the writings which are forgotten 

to-morrow, but in those handed down for their merits, and, alas, also. 

for their vices, from centuries back: it is not merely for their immortal 

beauty and wit that people still read the Iliad, the Inferno, Rabelais 

or Swift. 

All this is rather disconcerting, and, as a consequence, we nobler 
minds are apt to blink it Even apart from stimulation of man’s baser 
parts, we do not like to think that so much great literature finds. 
readers, and so much poor literazure finds many more, for the sake of 
the plot interest, the details of kings and queens, the satisfaction given 
to calf-love or tearful sentimentality, nay, to the most universal of all 
human needs, the need of company, of someone else and someone 
else’s business, no matter who and what. 

Very disconcerting all this, no doubt, to our contemplations of the 
double-peaked Parnassus, with Apollo and, the Muses on the top, 
fiddling and singing quite irrespecuive of an audience. But there is 
nothing to be really distressed or in the least scornful about No 
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art, as I have already repeated to satiety, ever came into being or 
remamed there for the sake of its mere artistic perfections ; and beauty, 
harmony, -nobility, are qualities which we cherish and seek for, but 
only in things and occupations answering to some more special need, 
bodily or spintual: there would be no beautiful patterns unless there 
had first been stuffs and vessels, no architecture or sculpture unless 
people had wanted idols to propitiate and temples to keep them in; 
no music unless people had shouted and danced about for various 
reasons or no reason at all And there would have been no literature 
if talking and writing, besides being practically useful, had not met 
the thousand different wants, whims, nay, vices, of the soul of man. 

What goes on, to our admiration, in those high valleys of Parnassus, 
where we imagine we live between Apollo and his sisters, with clear 
rills of poetry and wisdom for ever bubbling under the hoof of a well- 
broken, well-groomed Pegasus; what goes on up there (which is 
what we are talking about in these pages) is an exception, though, 
like all fortunate ones, an exception tending to increase. Everywhere 
below there is and ever has been an unceasing, incalculable output of 
written matter, serving or not its purpose in random fashion, and 
with the varying amount of waste and litter and nuisance incident to 
the satisfaction of all human wants; going, ninety-nine thousandths 
of it, to swell the dust heaps and kitchen middens where anthropology 
seeks for the traces of extinct manners and customs. But asa result 
of all this toiling and moiling and messing and muddling, there has 
emerged occasionally a written thing so noble, so significant or lovely, 
that, handy or useless, futile or mstructive, we recognise in it an 
inexplicable higher utility, a certain immortality; on account of which 
we put it among our treasures, and bequeath it to our heirs. 
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We are mistaken, therefore, in looking on literature as an art 
exactly lke the others; and still more so in allowing the other arts 
to inflict pain or leave dissatisfaction, because pain is an inevitable 
result of human sympathy, and dissatisfaction a result of all pursuit 
of truth. For only the art of words can thus enlarge our moral and 
intellectual life, and only it, therefore, has a right to the price of such 
expansien of experience and understanding. i 

Every art, until art falls into decay, is based upon some need quite 
_ independent of the pursuit of pleasure; although pleasure, ninety- 

nine titnes out of a hundred, stamps the need’s satisfaction as useful 
to the race and individual | ‘ 

It is my intention to review the various spiritual needs, or, if you will, 
cravings, to which literature ministers blindly and without enquiring 
after their goodness or badness. Before so doing I would point out, 
in ‘connection with the end of my last chapter, that we often subject 
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ourselves to pain at the writer’s hands on the deliberate understanding 
that: the pain is but insufficiently redeemed by any pleasure, submitting 
to it for the health or the safety it may bring us I have already’ 
confessed that, speaking for myself, a good deal of literature, whatever 
its other qualities, is so predominantly painful that I would rather not 
read it again, that I am tempted to skip, tun the page. But there is 
more than that. Reading, for instance, the second part of Werther, 
I am almost terrified by its picture of the downfall of a nature, in 
which I find kinship to myself and some of my friends. Despite the 
mitigations of beautiful wRting and charming episode, the mitigahons 
of umpersonality and distance belcnging to all art; despite the 
amusement of noting the’ admirable fidelity to life, the skill 
employed, etc.; despite the pleasurableness of my own intellectual 
activity and consciously enlarged experience, the total effect is painful, 
and ought to be painful: I intend to te warned and chastened through 
that very pain We have all of us-a racial instinct—or, at least, a 
cultivated habit—of this kind of asceticism; we know that the spirit, 
more than the flesh, is weak, and recognise the cruel bracings, the 
harsh disciplines, required to strengthen it. ‘ 

Symmetrically to this there has come to be in all decent creatures 
an instinctive turning away from other, kinds of literature because 
racial experience tells us their pleasantness 1s bad What we call 
dirty or disgusting literature is such mainly from the experience that it 

- soils or saps our souls and from the immediate foretaste of degradation 
which that experience causes. A cer-ein humourousness will, in some 
cases, allow endurance: the ligatness of mood and general topsi- 
turviness of laughter doubtless preventing the thing in question from 
staining deep into our nature; the ccmic being, essentially, superficial 
and transient: Such lightness—the lightness of Aristophanes, 
Rabelais, Voltaire—means the possibility of shaking certain 
degradations off our mind’s surface ; while the shame and ill-will 
aroused by similar subjects seriously treated safeguard those sanctuaries 
of memory and expectation on which depend so much of life’s bodily 
and mental health. Our spiritual organisation is full of such safety 
valves and compensations, due to incalculably repeated survival of 
useful variations. And this explains ance more the differences between 
literature and the other arts Painzing, for instance, possesses the 
direct suggestiveness of represented scenes’and objects; musit makes 
for our nerves in even more violent or insidious manner. Whereas 
the written word must always, as I have so often insisted, fight its 
way against the thoughts and feelings already occupying our 
consciousness; and cannot do it without employing forms created 
by reasoning and therefore calling reason into play; literature is, 
two-thirds, intellectual, and thereby loses half its dangers of over 
stimulating or blunting or pervertirg our sensibilities. Of course, 
however, literature is chaste (and under chastity we should surely 
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include cleanness from cruelty as well as from lust) just in proportion 
as the reader is literary. The child, the savage or the diseased person, 
goes straight for the gratification of this one desire; his energies 
cannot be drafted off by reason, nor his feelings be purified and 
disciplined by the hierarchic—nay, hieratic mfluence of form. The 
lewdest and most brutal literature is always the least excellent; and 
the reader for whom the higher qualities of literature do not exist 
will paturally magnify all traces of the lower. Hence, we should not 
lose’ patience ‘even with prudishness; and, on the whole, sin rather 
in making literature too much of the chuech than ih letting it become 
a free space for processes best performed in private and for proceedings 
best not permitted at all ` 

The creature for whóm literature really exists goes to it very much 
as to science or to religion, from a desire, however unformulated, to 
learn what is, and also what ought, or ought not, to be. And the 
powers common to all art, the powers of soothing, vitalising and 
harmonising, enable us to endure and court such enlightenment and 

But besides these definite and utilitarian aims of literature, or rather 
below them, and in confused and less obvious regions of the soul, 
the written word ministers to a number of instincts and cravings, 
mostly unknown to other arts, and further differentiates literature from 
all and any of them It is of these underlying reasons for writing and 
reading that I next wish to treat. 


VERNON LEE. 


THE AMERICANS IN ‘THE PHILIPPINES. 


NOTABLE Amenican, alluding to the series ot blunders com- 
mitted by the Government of the Philippine Isiands and which. 

are apparent to every impartial observer, recently remarked that “the 
“man who does nothing is the man who makes no mistakes.” Truly, 
the Americans cannot be twitted with inactivity ; on the contrary, it is 
precisely due to their exuberant energy displayed in a wrong direction 
that they have failed to satisfy the Filipiros, or to arouse the admiration 
of the many nationalities residing in <his and the neighbouring colonies. 
A reiteration of some historical facts, forming a prelude to the present 
state of affairs, will perhaps enable the reader more fully to appreciate 
the true situation. 

In August, 1898, the Americans became possessed of these islands by 
conquest, in co-operation with General Emilio Aguinaldo and his army 
of 30,000 natives, who were led to believe that the powerful republic, 
moved by compassion, had generously come forward as the champion 
of liberty to relieve the islanders from oppression and secure their . 
independence. Every belligerent on the Spanish side in the Luzon 
provinces (and these belligerents numbered about 11,000) was a prisoner 
of the rebels, so that when the Americans occupied Manila the conquest 
was a fait accompli so far as Spain was concerned. The American 
yolunteer regiments, on their entry into the Philippine capitel, were 
received by the inhabitants with affability ; and if a slight fear naturally 
mingled with the welcome, it soon gave way to hope that independence 
was now only a matter of peaceful and speedy negotiation. 

The rebel General Aguinaldo and his host of braves chafed some- 
what at being forbidden, in the supreme hour of triumph, to enter the 
capital and receive the acclamation of their countrymen; but all 
reasonable men will agree that it would have been a merciless act 
to make it possible for the rebel troops to commit, excesses against 
their conquered foe, or boisterously to exult over the defeat of that 
noble race which had imparted to them the only civilisation they 
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possessed. Hence the city gates were closed to the rebel forces, except 
their officers, who were granted passes. For several weeks after the 
defeated army had embarked and the last vestige of Spanish authority 
had disappeared from Luzon, Aguinaldo’s army still occupied positions 
around the capital A provisional Philippine Government was 
established at Malolos, a few miles north, where debates were held, 
new laws were enacted and Philippine independence was proclaimed. 
In all these proceedings the Ameritan authorities were constrained 
to remain neutral, because the treaty of peace had not yet been 
signed and General Otis was simply holdjng the capital whilst Spanish 
and American diplomatists in Paris decided the fate of the colony. 
Nevertheless, the party in power at Washington being republican and 
imperialist, it was justly assumed that the outcome of the negotiations 
then pending would be annexation; and by way of preparing for that 
event Aguinaldo was repeatedly ordered to withdraw his troops farther 
and farther away from Manila. The rebel general reluctantly obeyed, 
and the Philippine civilian magnates were prevailed! upon patiently to 
await the signing of the Treaty of Paris, which would formally assign 
the archipelago to the United States, confident that they, as mediators, 
would immediately transfer their nominal possession to the Filipinos. 
When the tenor of the Treaty signed in Paris on the 1oth of 
December, 1898, became known in Manila, the news fell like a 
thunderbolt on the Filipinos) They opened their eyes to the fact that 
their new masters had come toremain. Their dream of independence 
forthwith vanished. Withm a fortnight hostilities broke out between 
the ex-rebels of Spanish times (now the Independents) and the 
American volunteer forces. -The Independents were driven up country, 
their, seat of government was swept away, and a bloody war raged 
furiously for a year, and thenceforth with less vigour up to the 
capitulation of General Aguinaldo. Since then every man in arms 
against American authority has been termed a brigand and punished 
as such when caught. Some isolated attempts at revolt continued, 
but to-day there is nothing to show that any organised endeavour is on 
foot to give open expression to the general dissatisfaction prevailing 
throughout the colony. The deplorable fact that the Filipino has no 
respect for the individual American can only be understood by 
reviewing the events which followed the military occupation of Manila. 
The American volunteer regiments marched into Manila in good 
order like regular troops; but as soon as the novelty of their strange 
environment had worn off they gave themselves up to all sorts of 
excesses, debauchery and vice. Drinking bars were opened all over 
the city and suburbs) Drunken brawls, indiscriminate revolver firing, 
indecent assaults on women, kicks and cuffs to any Filipino, burglary 
in broad day-light and thefts from shops and street-vendors were of 
hourly occurrence. Towards evening intoxicated groups took possession 
of the highways, entered any Filipino’s house, maltreated the inmates, 
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stole what they liked, and attempted to ravage the women. Especially 
in the suburban thoroughfares no native’s life, liberty, or honour was. 
safe. After the day’s drinking was over, heaps of besotted humanity 
were seen lying helpless in doorways or in the gutters—a sad spectacle 
never before witnessed by any Filipino. 

The éite of Philippine society, accustomed to the graceful manners 
and chivalrous bearing which distinguish the Spaniard, assumed that 
the better class of Americans who had arrived would have a sense of 
personal dignity and social decorum. Hence they wished to invite 
them to their well-appointed houses, give entertainments in their 
_ honour, and extend to them that hospitality which is innate in the 
Tagálog from the highest to the lowest bom. But they found no 
response to their desire to win over the rewcomers to their standard of 
polite intercourse. To give one instance: a Philippine lady in good 
society, Sra de R, announced a ball to which American officers and 
others of equal rank were welcomed. Naturally leading Filipinos 
with their women folk were also present. As soon as the music began, 
the Filipinos and the American guests rose to dance, but the Americans 
objected to the Philippine men joming, telling them they could look 
on! The indignant Filipinos, men and women, silently took leave of 
their hostess, but, alas! the real effect had yet to be seen. It was 
soon bruited abroad that the Philippine people en masse were to be 
treated with contumely and regarded es inferiors by the new rulers. 
“How is this,” they asked, “when the best Americans whom we know 

“cannot compare with the educated Filipinos of college and university 
“training, and the fighting rabble are inferior in culture and manners 
“to the meanest Tagalog?” To the thinking Filipino the change of 
dominion seemed a retrograde step in the march of civilisation; in 
the eye of the humbler class “American” and “enemy” were , 

synonymous terms. Thenceforth the natives sought retaliation; some 
fled to the Independents’ camp; others, with hidden bowie knives, 
emerged from recesses, doorways and dark corners to slay their 
victims in the city and suburbs.) Intoxicated Americans, who seized a 
gig and coerced the driver to take them anywhere around the town 
in the cool of the evening, often went to their graves, for the driver 
usually conducted them to San Lázaro, where a regular band of 
assassins was in waiting to give them more drink and finally to cast 
their dead bodies into a ditch close by. The life of an Americar! was 
not really safe in any suburb, whilst in the district of Loma so many 
corpses were found that fora long time Americans avoided that 
quarter. Even the children in the streets were taught to sing— 


“ One, two, three, patay Americano, 
One, two, three, Americano va morir.” 


Conspiracies were hatched all over Manila; Tondo and Santa Crur 
districts were set fire to; an infamous institution called the Secret 
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Police was organised; sentinels were placed at every street corner and 
public thoroughfares were closed to civilians after 7 p.m People 
looked out of their upper windows at the risk of their lives, for the 
Americans fired haphazard at everything moving. Filipinos frequently 
refused to serve Americans in a menial capacity ; and Americans, more 
or less inebriate, arrested anybody and carried him off to the provost’s 
office. Later on, the hour for being in the streets was extended to 
eight and finally to nine pm. 

General Lawton was killed by the Independents at Montalban ; his 
body was brought to Manila and carried through the streets with great 
pomp; two Filipinos threw missiles on tf the funeral cortège from the 
roof of a house and were immediately shot, their dead bodies rolling 
down into the street. Fresh reinforcements arrived from the United 
States, and the Laguna Province coast towns were cleared of the 
enemy and garrisoned. Landed proprietors of ‘the most respectable . 
class in the provinces wete cast into prison for not refusing food to the 
Independents at the risk of their lives. (Last month the writer stayed 
at the house of one of these men whom he has known for twenty years.) 
The Laguna coast towns were pillaged by American troops, and barge 
loads of stolen furniture, made of choice hard-woods, were sent up the 
Pasig River to Manila for sale by public auction. Towards the end of 
1900 the war with the Independents practically terminated, and that 
closed the worst period of terror, violence, robbery and devastation in 
the capital. 

Little by little nearly four-fifths of the troops were sent back to the 
United States, and happily amongst them went the negro regiments, 
whose brutal conduct in the interior seriously jeopardised the hope of a 
peaceful solution. In consequence of the disturbed condition of the 
provinces, formidable bands of highwaymen appeared and still contmue 
‘to roam about outside the towns, so that there is no security whatever 
for travellers. Robbery with violence and murder are of daily occur- 
rence outside the capital A constabulary force, several thousand 
strong, is employed to hunt down these marauders, but being almost 
entirely composed of Filpinos, on whom for the reasons already set 
forth the Americans have no moral hold, they frequently go over in 
groups to the brigands. Even a few Americans have taken up 
brigandage and piracy. i 

On the close of the war a more settled era seemed to dawn. The 
frst military government had been succeeded by the Schurmann Civil 
Commission, which practically effected nothing, and the second military 
government was superseded by the Taft Civil Commission. Ex-Civil 
Governor W. H. Taft left last January for the United States to take 
up the Secretaryship of War, and was succeeded by the present Civil 
Governor, Luke E. Wright. The Philippine Insular Government 
consists of the Civil Commission, or Legislative body, which is 
composed of Americans in a majority and Filipinos in a minority, 
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„and an Executive Secretary and staff. The Civil Governor is ex-officio 
President of the Civil Commission. The acts of the Commission are 
publicly discussed whenever, on rare occasions, that body chooses to 
grant permission, but the proceedings (which the writer has attended) 
are merely a matter of form. Agitation outside, through popular 
meetings, the Press, and ın private circles, apparently exercises a 
greater influence on the legislative body than the opinions expressed 
before the Commission. f 

Material changes have been effected in the islands since the 
American advent,. many of, which, however, have simply supplanted 
institutions or arrangements which were already sufficiently satis- 
factory: whilst some are merely a provision for the large influx of 
Americans, others are for the public good and others constitute a 
public nuisance. Administrative improvements have been introduced 
into the provinces; for instance, with few exceptions, the governor of 
each province under civil government and the mayor of each town are 
Filipinos elected by popular vote and are in receipt of salaries. 
‘Municipalities have been created, of which the members are Filipinos, 
and loans have been granted for the improvement of the towns. After 
five years’ delay the agricultural lands held by the friars to the detri- 
ment of the natives are to be purchased from them and re-sold in lots 
to the present land holders. Secular schools have been established in 
a great many towns. Up to January last there were nearly three 
hundred and fifty towns with American schoolmasters, and the total 
of Philippine masters employed amounted to nearly two thousand five 
hundred. In the capital certain reforms are beneficial tothe public, 
such as the establishment of a very efficient fire-engine service, the 
erection of a bridge over the Pasig River, designed and commenced by 
the Spaniards, the opening of a few thoroughfares, public gardens, a 
good theatre, several new markets, new entrances to the walled city, 
a system of street cleaning and summary police-courts. 

Certain innovations, too, have been introduced which are neither 
beneficial nor prejudicial to the public, namely: the Burean of 
Agriculture, a Government dairy farm where about a score of persons 
can be supplied with pure milk and fresh eggs daily, barracks and 
stabling, covering acres of land, hundreds of horses—for which the 
fodder has to be brought from America, otherwise they could not 
survive in this climate, many large buildings for the conveniente of 
Americans, scores cf chAlet residences to meet the influx of 
Americans, the continuation of the port works, around which all the 
best sites will be appropriated by Americans, several clubs exclusively 
American, and a Municipality which is, in reality, a department of the 
Civil Commission by which it is appointed. 

There are other changes which constitute a public nuisance, 
according to opinions frequently expressed in society and through 
the medium of the Philippine Press. The Philippine Constabulary 
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ought to be either composed of white men warranted not to 
embezzle, or abolished. The Board of Health, an excellent institution 
where properly conducted, is here a social scourge, for householders 
are constantly being worried by the unnecessary visits of the health 
officer; native vaccinators make a raid on the inhabitants every few 
months, and until recently they waylaid men, women and children in 
the public highways, in the city suburbs and the provinces to operate 
upon them there and then. The Board of Health abuses in the 
provinces are too numerous to mention.’ There is an abominable 
institution called the Secret Police, whose members include the social 
dregs of various races and nationalities. A secret policeman can 
arrest anyone by merely exhibiting a metal plate which he carries on 
his person. The abuses committed by these individuals are 
innumerable, and one has to be extremely careful not to converse with 
a stranger lest he should be a secret service spy. Merchants and 
brokers are followed by them into offices to watch their transactions, 
private persons are shadowed, and in April last a certain Bantista was 
arrested by a secret service man, carried off in a gig, transferred to a 
canoe and delivered over to a band of brigands. Whether his assailant 
was a genuine service man or not matters little; he carried the 
mysterious badge issued by authority, and the consequences were the 
game to the victim. In large towns they are fairly safe, but in out-of- 
the-way places the secret police occasionally lose their lives in the 
pursuit of their unworthy calling. 

In Manila, the comfortable street carriages, which were such a boon 
to the public in Spanish times, are no longer seen in the daytime, and 
one’ has to be content with a ricketty gig, or a two-wheeled cart 
(carretela) with a bare plank to sit upon. Exorbitant fines are imposed 
for the most trivial offences, and in Manila one lives in a perfect 
labyrinth of vexatious regulations and ordinances. In the provinces 
the Americans have abolished the old Spanish travelling system without 
substituting another. This is all the more surprising because 
Americans themselves who wish to go prospecting have ten times 
more difficulty and three times more expense than we had in the times 
gone by. 

Under Spanish rule the traffic of immoral women was never officially 
recognised ; now they come with perfect freedom, and there is quite a 
large *colony of them in the Manila suburb of Sampaloc. 
Hundreds of tailors’ shops, laundries, barbers’ shops, shoe- 
black stalls, book shops, Indian and Japanese bazaars, hotels, 
restaurants, American drinking bars, etc, have much altered the aspect 
of the city. The former water-drinking Filipino now quaffs his iced 
keg beer or cocktail with great relish, but drunkenness in public places 
is still confined to the American. 

More or less coincidentally with the arrival of the Taft Civil 
Commission in 1900, the Americans moderated their attitude of violence 
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and their contemptuous tone towards the native. They began to teach 
him the republican theory of equality; the “yu-yu” of before became 
“the little brown brother”; the American newspapers diminished their 
virulent sarcasm and facile epithets when referring to the Filipmo, 
and passing from one extreme to another they almost came to embrace 
him fraternally. ` Filipinos:and Americans of similar social status 
associated freely, and it is difficult to account for this somewhat abrupt 
change. Indeed, for a short while, it seemed as if racial conditions 
were about to be reversed, for Americans were seen in the streets 
polishing Filipinos’ boots, selling them candies on trays, shaving their 
faces, driving them in vehicles and marrying native women at a 
matrimonial shop in a street without a name off the Plaza de Goiti 
The Filipino to-day regards the Americen as his equal or inferior, and 
as a natural consequence his traditional respect for and recognition of 
‘superiority in other white races whc maintain a proper’dignity has 
slightly relaxed Possibly this new social movement was but the 
counterpart to, or an exaggerated sequence of, Mr. Taft’s kind and 
genial disposition towards the natives. Until the Taft Civil Commis- 
sion.came Manila was irreconcilable to the change of rulers. Prices of 
verything were advancing enormously, even to four times the old 
figures. Rents and food rose, remuneration had to be increased in 
every sphere of life, and the native’s modest, but sufficient, income of 
old meant poverty. The “almighty dollar” purchased tranquillity in 
the capital Hundreds of discontented natives were given Government 
employment at salaries many times larger than they had ever dreamed 
of. The “dollar” vanquished their scruples. Under the name of the 
“Federal party” the Philippine political aspirants joined hands with 
the Americans, who gave them well-paid posts, whilst the “small fry,” 
dressed in khaki with gaudy buttons, relinauishe¢d night raids, 
assassinations and incendiarism because, as they tell the foreigners, “the 
“American pays well” Thousands of natives were enrolled in the 
constabulary at comparatively good pay, and private employers were 
forced to follow the example, with the result that living to-day in the 
Philippines costs three or four times what it did formerly. This 
general rise in values was started by the lavish squandering of money 
by the American soldiers, who unwittingly paid a gold dollar for a 
Mexican dollar’s worth, for it is frankly admitted that there were not 
half-a-dozen Americans in the United States who had any iatimate 
knowledge of Philippine afars. But higher remuneration does not 
enrich the thriftless masses, for the money guts in cockfighting, 
gambling, gaudy attire, jewellery, theatres, refreshment bars and’ 
luxuries not in vogue amongst them before the American advent. 
Americans have asked the writer, “Why don’t the Filipinos like us? 
“Look what we have done for them!” Precisely; but the money 
belongs to the Filipinos, and the amount expended to satisfy the 
American’s ‘love for big ventures is eut of all proportion to that 
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disbursed for the Filipinc’s real comfort. The native looks with 
astonished indifference on the big buildings, the enormous telegraph 
poles, the vast stabling, teams of tall horses, gigantic waggons, majestic 
ships and fleets of stéam-leunches, and exclaums abak/ when he reads 
in his dialect paper of the hundreds of thousands of gold dollars being 
spent in making a toad to Baguio, solely in order that the Civil 
Commission may enjoy the mountain breeze. And he is just realising 
that all this is going to be paid for by the colony when the new pending 
“Internal Revenue Bill” becomes law. Now if half the money had 
been employed in publi@MWorks, for which the Filipino has been 
clamouring for generation past—for instance, the construction of good 
country roads and bridges, the dredging of the Port of Yloilo and the 
relaying of half the city and suburban pavements and roadwa: ese 
reforms, directly affecting his personal comfort, could not have failed 
to impress him with the fact that things had decidedly changed for the 
better. To be convinced cf this, one has only to hear what the natives 
say in praise of the few miles of road re-made for military purposes 
from Calamba on the Laguna coast to Lipa 

If the Philippine youths of to-day could be taught to deduce a lesson 
from history, they would understand how much they owe to the sacrifice 
of their elders, who went through fire and’ blood to abolish for ever 
sacerdotal tyranny. Life, liberty, honour and estate were absolutely 
at the mercy of a body of men intellectually too dull to comprehend 
that no human power can errest the onward march of modern progress. 
But for the intervention of the United States, or some other Power, 
this tyranny would have continued for generations to come. It was 
of no avail that Sagasta, Moret and other liberal ministers were willing 
to abolish monastic rule in these islands when the Bourbon Court, under 
clerical influence, strenuously supported the system and would rather 
lose the islands than oust the friars. Every intelligent Filipino one 
talks to agrees that the Spanish Insular Government, divorced from 
the monastic element, was, with all its defects, a benign one, suitable 
to those peculiar conditions of the Filipinos which Americans have not 
yet been able to grasp. Americans like to do everything on a big 
scale, and the Filipino recognises now how trifling were the pilferings 
of the Spanish officials compared with the enormous defalcations which 
we hear of weekly under the present rule. Corruption seems to be 
an inherent condition of American administration, not in the 
Philippines alone. s 

The late civil governor, in his Cincinnati speech, spoke of the 
humiliation it was to him to know that seventeen American treasurers 
in the islands were serving their twenty-five years’ imprisonment 
The Filipinos who pay the money have a right to expect that these 
defalcations should be made good out of the United States Treasury. 
The subject of discord, therefore, between Filipinos and Americans is 
the price the former have to pay for the boon of monastic suppression 
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with its consequent freedom. I will not venture an opinion as to 
whether the price is fair or otherwise, for who can appraise personal 
liberty? The Filipino dreamed of independence, which he is not 
likely to see until history repeats itself and at some long future day 
the insular born descendants of the mother-in-law country will throw 
of the tutelage, for in no colony have the revolutionary wirepullers 
ever been of pure indigenous stock. If Philippine independence is to 
be understood to mean complete severance from American or European 
control, it would not last a year; first, because of the native tendency 
to split up into factions gn all main social, religious or State questions ; 
and secondly, because some other Power, European or Asiatic, would 
seize the archipelago. The price of individual liberty includes increased 
taxes, so numerous and complicated as to damp the energy of any 
but the most enterprising and speculative genius) The most simple 
acts and occupations of ‘daily life are here subject to unnecessary 
and vexatious rules and regulations which render existence a burden 
compared with the easy-going life under Spanish rule. According to a. 
notice posted up at a country town hall, a man cannot do a shilling’s 
worth of repairs to his house without a previous licence and a statement 
of the estimated cost. This is only a sample of the hundred petty 
annoyances imposed no one knows why. Bat in exchange the Filipino 
enjoys liberties which he never experienced before. He has his 
newspapers in dialect, his dialect theatres and his clubs. He imitates 
European dress more extravagant than his model, wears a gold tooth, 
learns American and eschews politeness towards Americans as a super- 
fluity. Yet in his relations with Europeans, especially with old 
residents, there is still a great deal left of his traditional urbanity. 
Liberty to produce plays has led many a Filipino to jail for sedition. 
Liberty to go on strike has brought misery to hundreds and 
commercial disruption. Much to the delight of the natives, Chinese 
are excluded from the islands, so that the labour question remains 
entirely in Philippine hands. For better or for worse, religious liberty, 
granted by the mother-in-law country, is destroying the mother 
country’s labour of centuries, for religion was the indispensable sign 
which distinguished the civilised Filipino from the savage. The new 
church of Aglipay, founded for a political purpose, has made thousands 
of converts; competing sects lately introduced have secured a few 
adherents, whilst many others have practically become agnostics 
Under Spanish rule, the civilised Filipinos held the unique position of 
being the only community entirely Christianised in pagan Asia. 

It is interesting to observe how the policy of the Government, in’ 
its hundred ramifications, is drifting towards one goal, guided by one 
idea, the “almighty dollar” and the Philippines for the Americans. 
The eye of the credulous Filipino cannot penetrate the veil which 
shrouds the ultimate purpose of the new dominion. The late civil 
governor won the cheers of the people when he spoke of the Philippines 
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for the Filipinos and denounced the hasty greed of those Americans 
who grumbled at not being able to amass fortunes quickly. But the 
trend of events is not exactly in agreement, as we shall proceed 
to show. 

The clause in the Treaty of Paris which secures to Spain, for ten 
years, trading conditions with the Philippines equal to any the 
Americans may fix for themselves, expires in December, 1908., Every- 
thing goes to confirm the belief that the United States contemplate 
dealing a death-blow to foreign trade here in 1909. It is believed that 
protection will be established in these islands in such a manner as to 
exclude all foreign manufactures similar to those which the United 
States can supply. The whole scheme is designed for American 
manufacturers to make fortunes, and whether the importer on this 
side be American or foreign will matter little to the shipper in the 
States. On the other hand there is no reciprocity in this trade. Love 
for the Filipinos does not induce Congress to abolish duties on 
Philippine produce (sugar and tobacco). History repeats itself, and 
one can see in this the same spirit which, centuries ago, animated the 
Cadiz merchants to petition their king to facilitate the entry of Spanish 
goods into Mexico and prohibit the admission of Philippine shipments 
into that colony, of whose trade they wished to secure the monopoly. 
It fits into the plan to maintain finance at a high level here as a 
necessary condition for the shipper of goods at gold rates, but to us 
it seems a cruel act deliberately to create expensive necessities for any 
people. It does not appear to strike the unsophisticated Filipino that 
he himself is paying, in the form of ruinous taxation, for all this flow of 
dollars so lavishly expended by the Americans. Under the pretext of 
levying a small tax on sales made by importers to retailers, the 
Americans require a periodical return of transactions to be made, not 
simply specifying the amount for assessment, but such details as will 
enable them to find out every merchant’s trade secrets and record the 
same for use after 1908. Foreigners who ship hemp to ports other 
than American have to pay a special export duty of thirty 
shillings a ton. Foreigners (except Canadians and Mexicans) 
have to pay import duty on themselves. The writer had 
to pay five dollars and thirty cents., on himself. What 
would Americans say if we imposed a like indignity on their 
entry int our colonies? Taxes are levied on every broker, manu- 
facturer or trader, from the big merchant down to the street vendor. 
Houses and building land are assessed at about double the old value 
for the purpose of raising taxes, and agricultural and pasturage land, 
which was never before taxed at all, pays 87 per cent 

The new scheme of additional taxation already referred to, entitled, 
“The Internal Revenue Law,” of which the text, covering one hundred 
and sixty-five pages of print, has been published, will probably come 
into force this year. Protests are being raised against it all over the 
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colony. It is the grossest extortion ever conceived in the name of 
Government. Unless industries go to ruin in consequence, it 13 
computed that the scheme will produce thirty to forty millions of dollars 
_in gold It is estimated that one cigar factory aldite will have to pay 
$760,000 gold ın annual taxes, another factory will be mulcted in' an 
annual payment exceeding its total paid up capital and so on 
proportionately over the whole insular trade. An amusing fact relating 
to this project is that the annual amount it is calculated to produce far 
exceeds the total of Philippine currency in circulation. Some of its 


clauses read more like fiction than fact; for instance, Art. V., Sec. 78, 


relating to the distiller being required to give a bond before he can 
manufacture, provides that “Any person who fails to give the bond 
“shall forfeit the distillery, the distilling apparatus, and all real estate 
“and premises connected therewith and shall be fined in a sum not 
“more than $5,000 (gold) and be imprisoned for a term not more than 
“two years.” This law is to be promulgated just when misery reigns 
throughout the provinces, -for here the real source of wealth is 
agriculture. Cattle disease and revolutionary war have denuded the 
estates of about eighty per cent. of their buffaloes, and in every 
province lands once highly productive are lying fallow. In Panay and 
Negros so great is the poverty that a long list of sequestered private 
house property is announced for sale by Government at ¥loilo to 
cover over-due taxes. 

The monetary system of the colony was formerly the Mexican dollar 
and its equivalent, the Spanish Philippine dollar. When the American 
volunteers occupied Manila they were paid in gold, which soon dropped 
out of circulation, being bought up and sent out of the colony. The 
Americans wished to establish gold certificates as the currency, but, 
for reasons unnecessary to explain, the scheme failed, although up to 
the present the official reckoning is gold With the view of creating 
a medium more stable than the Mexican dollar, another coi known as 
the “Conant dollar,” equal to fifty cenrs gold, was declared to be 
Philippine currency. How the Americans supposed the Mexican 
dollars were going to disappear from the colony no one seems to be 
able to explain. So we have three kinds of currency in daily use, with 
all the attendant inconveniences, which might be partially obviated by 
demonetising the United States currency in this colony. 

In fair competition on equal terms with foreigners the Americans 
have, so far, failed to lay hold of Philippine trade. What insignificant 
share they have acquired is not worthy of mention The Amencan 
capital which, it was affirmed, would flow into these islands has not yet 
come and there is no agriculture or mining or timber-felling in 
American hands. Ail the slight changes visible in the provinces denote 
disbursement; nothing whatever has been done, under American 
auspices, in a wealth-producing direction, After five years of 
occupation there is not a mile of new railway capitalised by Americans: 
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The Washington Government proposes to offer shortly a guarantee 
of four per cent. on $40,000,000 gold for this purpose, but the prospect 
of acceptance, judging from the result of the pourparlers with 
capitalists, is not very hopeful The United States Government 
further proposes to raise a Philippine loan of $10,000,000 gold, the 
interest of which is to be a charge on the Insular revenue, without the 
consent of the islanders, who have no vote. À 

American public opinion is still much divided on the subject of the 
Philippines. Naturally the Civil Commissioners and others in lucrative 
employment here are in favour of retention. Capitalists who are guided 
only by the prospect of fortune-making see no inducement to sink 
their money in an almost unknown land, with all the risks contingent | 
on a constantly shifting local policy under a repubhcan administration 
and the probability of a radical upheaval if the democrats came into 
power. The original ordinary shareholders in the only (British-built) 
railway line would be glad to see fifty per cent. of their money back, 
and four per cent. guarantee on new ‘railways is hardly tempting 
enough. Agriculture, the success of which depends on the co-operation 
of a large number of Philippine labourers, is doomed to failure in the 
white man’s hands unless he marries an enterprising native, because, 
in the management of field hands, her tongue 1s far more effective than 
all the laws of the Civil Commission. There are not six white men 
living who, without native wives, have made fortunes here in agriculture 
alone. Even the outlook here for the American manufacturer cannot 
be brilliant if some source of local wealth is not developed. And in 
the meantime Manila, once the Pearl of the Orient, stands like the 
golden gate to a region of dormant riches. The capitalists’ view of 
the matter has been summed up in these words, “The philanthropical 
“theory is all nonsense, because no one can deny that the Filipinos 
“would welcome America’s exit, and, if there is no money in the 
“deal, let us leave the islands alone.” 

Then there is a large section of disinterested thinking men in the 
United States who regard the question from a purely patriotic stand- 
point. They are bold enough to acknowledge that the wisest and most 
powerful nation on earth may have its reverses of fortune, and in the 
` event of their country becoming involved in the Far Eastern question, 
now or years hence, what a tremendous strain it would be on one 
Power alone to take an active part at the theatre of war and to defend 
this new possession from foreign aggression, with a hostile party within 
ready to fight for independence. If there is neither gratitude nor 
material gain in exchange for all the effort, risk and national concern, 
where is the recompense? 

In one important feature the American and British systems of 
colonisation appear to be entirely at variance. We do not allude to 
it in any spirit of uncharitable criticism, for undoubtedly Americans 
have studied our colonial policy, and are perhaps prepared to point out 
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defects therein. With us, military conquest is immediately followed 
up by moral conquest, secured by the maintenance of prestige. At 
least, we make an effort in that direction, When we must employ our 
legions we aim at prowess in the fray and exemplary conduct when 
the sword is sheathed.’ In ancient times pillage and violence succeeded 
conquest ; the property of the non-combatants became the spoils of 
war, and violence terrorised the inhabitants into acquiescence with 
their warriors’ defeat. To-day it is the reverse with us We enforce, 
under severe penalties, a respect for non-combatants and their 
property. We, at once, endeavour to palliate the horrors of war by 
benevolent measures of c@nciliation. If the white man, whatever his 
position might be, descended to the level of the vanquished, we should 
never raise the conquered race to our level, and prestige, which is 
the essence of moral conquest, would never be established Every act 
of daily life and every word we utter make an indelible impression on 
the native mind and increase his admiration or his scorn for us, as the 
case may be. The presence of one’s countrywomen in brothels, and 
marriages with the natives tend to destroy prestige. Preservation of 
caste requires us to stand on a higher plane and hold the olive branch 
of grand ideals to the native who cares to reach it Our system is, 
more or less, that of all European colonising nations, but America seems 
to attach no importance to prestige. 

Politics amongst the Filipinos represent the comic side of the 
Philippine question. No one here has a clearly defined policy and 
settled programme. There are three parties, namely—the Federals, 
whd side with the Americans; the Nationalists, who want 
independence; and the Liberals, consisting of a leader who once 
aspired to noble rank, supported by a newspaper and his editorial staff. 
We have heard from the lips of the Nationalist leader that if his party 
ever gained a majority in the promised Philippine Legislative 


Assembly, the first important act would be to vote independence. - 


What would follow is shrouded in mystery. 

Those who know the native least are the white gentlemen 
commissioned to rule over the islands. Mr. Taft, and the senators who 
made a pleasure trip to a few coast towns, knew only the admirable 
side of Philippine nature—a charming hospitality unequalled elsewhere 
dn the globe. More capable judges consider that liberty and equality 
have been sprung upon the natives too suddenly, whereas smaller: 
periodical doses would have had a better. effect. 

The psychological difference between the Americans and this 
Asiatic race is so wide that if the late Mr. McKinley’s scheme of 
“assimilation” is carried into effect it will be one of the greatest 
achievements of the age, and one which Great Britam will be the first. 
to applaud. 


JOHN FOREMAN. 


THE RELIGION OF THE ERRAND BOY. 


N interesting and most important discussion has lately been 

held in these columns. The religion of the schoolboy has 

been successively attacked and vindicated. His innermost life has 

been the object of keen scrutiny and severe criticism. But the subject 

of discussion forms one of that small fortunate class who constitute our 

English public schools, and who are destined to occupy positions of 
influence or power in the future history of the Empire. 

I should lke to descend lower in the social scale, and examine the 
children of the artizan classes, who, in consequence of different environ- 
ment and earlier and more intimate contact with the realities of life, 
may perchance yary in their development of religious ideals and 
actuahties, 

The charge against the schoolboy is on the ground that his mind 
is more or less o¢cupied with sport—the athlete is his ex#om, the scores 
of great cricketers represent his feats of memory. Vox populi is vox 
Det. It is more noble to tell a lie to save a dissolute comrade from 
punishment than to respond to the mnate sense of right or wrong 
which, though feebly, raises a resistant voice. 

Compare his lowly brother. Sport occupies little of his attention 
until he has left school School is at an end for him when he reaches 
fourteen. He has had little time for organised sport. An occasional 
game he may indulge in, but other matters occupy his attention. 
Sandwiched in between the school hours ’are intervals devoted to 
bringing in additional grist to the family mill A paper round, a milk 
round, a house job, are all considered to be legitimate means of filling 
up his spare time. His school time is occupied with mechanical parrot- 
like achievements, his working hours necessitate the expense of 
physical energy. The facultative powers of reason and of appreciation 
of higher things are as much drowned by these means in him as the 
pursuits of the schoolboy permeate his whole life. The result is 
vacuity. The intelligent facies and ready retort of the townbred boy 
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do not postulate the possession of much higher cerebral functions than 
the country lad exhibits Certan reflex paths are developed by 
constant exercise of the receptive organs, but the centre itself is not 
more constructive, nor are the meditative regions developed. So 
although many a message flashes along the paths that connect centre 
with exterior, that centre is dormant and anemic. Our boy is more 
subject to home influences than his wealthier brother. But that those 
influences are corrective and restreining one is compelled to admit is 
not the case. 

Respectability is still held in reverence by the artizan class. To fall 
from that is anathema. A slatterrly woman, a drunken husband, and 
untidy children are despised. I am confining my remarks strictly to 
the sons of the man in regular work, who can afford to keep his children 
decently and give them necessary food. The children of the loafer, 
wastrel and chronic out-of-work I do not know. Few lay down definite 
religious lines of action, fewer still are rabidly sectarian. For the 
boy to attend a dissenting Sunday School in the afternoon and a 
High Church in the evening is no anomaly. Confirmation as a rite 
is undertaken if the clergy are energetic enough to hunt up candidates. 
Of its significance they are dimly conscious. The sum total of it all 
is not indifference—it is Vacuity. 

Such children form the bulk of the attendance at Sunday School 
They are sent by their parents in order to get rid of them. They 
go of their own initiative because of the treats. There, under the 
incomplete control of excellent young people with very hazy notions, 
they imbibe their morals. A vague Personage called Jesus is held 
up, to them to revere and to love. To love Him ensures salvation. Of 
ways and means they are not quite sure, and they do not disturb their 
serenity by contemplation, And so they drift on They are most 
impressionable and most malleable. Under the necessary influences 
they readily respond. Take your ordinary stripling and look after 
him sufficiently, and he is yours until he goes to work. Then you 
must be strong to hold him. Liberty, pleasure, the street, football, 
the music-hall, call with syren sweetness to him. Sins of the body all 
men are heir to. Sins of the disposition involve other people, and 
the rough camaraderie of the streets causes the boy to find his level 
as effectually as the wholesome discipline of a public school. 

The language of our boy is more coarse, his efforts in hiding it are 
less successful, but I do not think his mind is more debased. The 
luxurious, enervated, effeminate bane of the big school is rarely met 
with. If it exists it bas not the tawdry attractions that better clothing, 
cleanliness and possessions add to it It is utterly repulsive. The 
busy pursuits of school and work are inimical to the cultivation of 
bad habits of the grosser sort The schoolboy code of honour is 
not so strongly developed. “Sneaking ” is not met with such condign 
disfavour as ina public school. 
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The boy has good powers of invective, but he knows when to be 
silent A boastful, talkative boy is not popular, though he, may be 
tolerated. Grand is his self sacrifice at times. Working hard for a 
few shillings a week, this is often the only money commg into the 
family coffers, and he gives it ungrudgingly, without fuss, and without 
recognising the sublimity of the act. Prayer is an unknown weapon. 
It is something vague and speculative, associated with Church and 
intoned Paternosters. As a means of intercourse with God and an 
hourly instrument for meeting temptation and for crushing evil 
impulses it is lost to the majority. Those whom I know to utilise it 
show it in their lives. 

Boys are great mimics. Wittingly or not they imitate those whom 
they respect or admire. Brought into close contact with men of 
superior social status, they will centre their imitative faculties on that 
pivot. Dress, deportment and speech they will gradually copy. 
Reverence for holy things they will acquire also. I have seen far 
more order and decorum in a TA Bible Class attached to The Boys’ 
Brigade than in many fashionable churches. But is this merely clothing 
—an apparel without regeneration? The same boy who keeps his 
eyes so tightly screwed up during prayer, and with sweetly modulated 
accent repeats the Lord’s Prayer, has been known to swear like a 
trooper in his own proper atmosphere. And if it be but a mantle it 
cannot last. Once out of the good environment, attrition and careless- 
ness will wear it out, and the godless animal underneath emerges, at 
first in patches, then naked and unashamed. 

To the majority of boys under this head Sunday is indeed a day 
of rest. As many of them are compelled to rise soon after daybreak 
six days in the week, and toil hard in school or workshop, or as errand 
boys till night, they regard the seventh day as the natural and lawful” 
time to lie in bed, and so they are late astir on Sunday. Dinner is a 
late feast and observed with due ceremony at two or three o’clock in 
the afternoon. The rest of the day is spent in perambulating the 
streets in best attire. Others, fortunate in the possession of a bicycle, 
fare farther afield and seek the fresh air in the country. Thus engaged, 
half resting, half in exercise, their thoughts rarely travel towards 
attending public worship, and in like manner their reading and 
conversation do not trend towards holy things) A newspaper or 
comic journal, or at the best a work of fiction from the library, fills 
up their spare time. 

Our boy in trouble. He has been lauded for his patient endurance, 
invested with an‘aureole for his self sacrifice, by many who are 
competent to write about boys and whose lives are spent in close 
contact with them. But of faith which teacheth to endure, what has 
he? It is not apart from the question to discuss this, Faith is in 
measure as possible to the boy as itis toa man of adult years. Tothe 
boyish eye it is possible to pierce the gloom of surrounding circum- 
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stances, and see a guiding Hand as clearly, if not more so, than his 
father, who has lost his boyish vision, all besmirched and clouded from 
contact with the world. But here the inscrutable reserve of the 
boy steps in and closes the door to over curious eyes. 

The real natural boy loves not to reveal his inmost thoughts, and 
there are very few who will talk religion, even when treated with 
dexterity, and goody-goody is avoided. I have sat by the sick bed, 
and spite of the years I had known the boy, and the intimate contact 
into which we had been brought, an occasional monosyllable was the 
only retort I have been ahle to obtain to my anxious enquiries 

I have seen a boy in real distress of mind about a failing, but had 
I desired with vulgar hand to tear away the veil that hid his thoughts 
I had not succeeded. Trouble leaves its mark, and makes him a man 
while his Harrovian brother is yet a child; self-reliant, alert and 
suspicious of a selfish world) But he will set his trust in a man who 
will treat him kindly, and, above all, justly. He wants no con- 
descension or excessive affability—a quiet, calm, gentle reserve 
attracts him more than these. 

One is brought to the conclusion that a boy likes to have his 
hero, his pattern and ıdeal He will sulk at him, and grumble at him, 
he will be wilful and childish, but he will have real affection for him 
If that place were held by the Son of God, if his boyish ideals were 
focussed on Him, how different our England of to-day! 

Regarding him with all affection, all brotherly love and compassion, 
we must confess that our boy is still capable of much improvement, 
that his mind rarely soars far from this earthly plane, and that though 
better times, better surroundings have raised his standard of comfort, 
the lawless instincts of unrestrained liberty are stronger to sway him 
than the wise and loving counsels of religion. 


CHARLES B. PENNY. 


THE CHRISTIAN THEORY OF CREATION. 


HE one recognition obligatory on Christians as such with regard 

to the origin of the universe is that ıt is Divine. No method 

of Creation is presented for their acceptance in the New Testament, 

but instead they are invited to acknowledge that of God and by God 
and to God all things are and have life. 

What we find insisted on is not how, but why “all things ” came to be 
and are. It is not the manner of their becoming, but the significance 
of their being which we are led to regard as supremely important. 
And further it is not their significance to man but to God on which 
most stress is laid. 

This is a way of regarding Creation which is of very great moment 
to us now. Man’s tendency is to look upon himself as the centre from ` 
which thought must start and upon which it must converge, and 
therefore even if in words he denies it, in practice he treats himself 
as the pivot of Creation. This is no less the case in the scientific 
attitude of mind than it ever has been in the theological, as is shown 
by the way m which the scientific view, of the universe is insisted on 
as demonstrably true, because to the logical reason, it best suits and 
is most comprehensive of the observed facts of Nature. However 
completely we subject both observations and inferences to the severe 
scrutiny which modern science demands, nothing can be more 
restrictedly anthropomorphic than taking (as so many persons do) 
man’s ihtellectual conception of the natural order—however trained 
and intelligent—as ultimately true. It can but very partially embody 
reality, at the highest estimate, and with all allowance for the constant 

‘progress made. It is essentially planetary, not cosmic. But truth to 
be truth indeed must have a wider grasp than this. 

Sight has been called “the cosmic sense,” because it is the only one 
by which we are enabled to pass beyond the boundaries of earth. 
There is a correlative spiritual sense which, if we do not yet know how 
to name it aright, is at any rate best symbolised by vision. This, too, 
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carries us beyond the narrow confines of earthly experience. Like 
its bodily counterpart, it bas undeniable limitations ; it may sometimes 
fail us and sometimes deceive. Nevertheless, just as without eye-sight 
we should lead a maimed and cramped life, unable to perceive for 
ourselves the splendour and greatness of the physical universe, so 
without a forthgoing mental and spiritual vision our life is likewise 
maimed, for we are impervious to truths, the beholding of which 
would be a revelation of strength and beauty. 

The present essay is an attempt to focus this higher vision upon the 
Godward aspect of Creation, as the New Testament presents it to us, 
and see not so much what it is to us as what it is to God. Nor need 
a false humility deter us from the undertaking. It is pride, not 
humility, which refuses to investigate further than its own appointed 
bounds, pride self-condemned to ignorance. 


“ Have I aimed proudly, therefore aimed too low, 
Striving for something visible in my thought, 
And not the unseen Thing hid far in thine.” 


It is the “Something visible in thought” which mostly dims our 
intellectual and spiritual vision, by nailing our attention to what is, 
or we think is, within reach. Man’s ineradicable proclivity is to 
systematise, to enclose all the contents of actual and possible knowledge 
in a ring fence; but knowledge worthy of the name refuses to be so 
restricted. It demands and makes for itself room to expand and ' 
develop, sweeping past ancient boundaries, obliterating landmarks 
which once were guides, but have now become barriers, bearing down 
venerable traditions and systems which have served their day, and are 
but obstructions in the path of progress. Well for us if we can let 
them go, realising that they never were more than “broken lights” 
of that petfect Day towards which we press, and the partial reflection 
of which lent them all the beauty and value they ever had. 

The distinctively Christian idea of Creation lifts us at once into a 
region above the “broken lights,” by fixing our thoughts first not 
on the “things which have been made,” but on the power which called 
them into being. 

The prologue to the Gospel of St. John gives us a forcible illustration 
of this manner of approaching the subject. “In the beginning was 
“the Word and the Word was with God and the Word was God” 
Only after this statement regarding the Being of God do we come 
to the assertion that “all things were made by Him” Only when it 
has been impressed upon us that “in Him was Life,” are we told that 
“the Life was the light of men” Earth and earthly conditions are 
not in the fore-front of thought here, as they were with the writer of 
the Genetic account of Creation, who, commencing with the same 
words: “In the beginning,” follows them up by “God created the 
“Heavens and the Earth” The origin of the heavens and the earth 
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is his chief interest. God is thought of solely in relation to them 
The Evangelist passes beyond this—so to speak—utilitarian outlook ; 
he grasps first the Divine, secondly the earthly and human, which 
are rightly first with science, but from the religious point of view are 
se 3 

Another distinctively Christian note is sounded in this same passage, 
viz, the dependence of Creation on “the Word,” declared in the closing 
sentences to be “the only begotten Son which is in the Bosom of the 
“Father” The significance of this close connection between Creation 
aid the Divine Son is brought out by comparing it :— 


(1) With Christ’s teaching about “the Father.” 
_ (2) With the references to the subject made in the Apostolic 
Writings, notably m Romans viii, Colossians i, Hebrews i 


(1) It was no new thought that God was the Father of men. In 
ways sometimes hideously cramped and distorted, sometimes rising 
to heights of spiritual insight, this truth had been recognised both by 
Jews and Gentiles. But not the greatest teachers before Christ had 
placed it—as He did—upon its true basis, the only one sufficient to 
support it, that in the Divine Nature itself exists a relationship deep, 
tender, intimate, which can be most truly expressed to human 
intelligence by Fatherhood and Sonship. 

From the position that men are sons of God in virtue: of their 
union with and creation in the Eternal Son, Who was in “the Bosom 
“of the Father ”* “before the world was,”t and could not by reason 
of any earthly manifestation cease there to be, it is but a short step 
to the recognition that the whole universe (seen by even the most 
uncultured intelligence to be so closely bound to man) is the outcome 
of this Divine relation. To use human language, the Fatherhood in 
God can be satisfied with nothing less than Sonship in His Creation. 
The latter rises (as it seems to us) through stages of unconsciousness, 
until at length it reaches the possibility of that spontaneous response 
to His Love and Will whica, from eternity rendered in its perfection 
within the depths of His own Divine Nature, constitutes the power 
by and through which all creaturely being is destined in its measure 
to attain the same supreme height of absolute freedom in absolute 
self-surrender. 

(2)°Thus we find that “the sufferings of the present time,” “the 
“groaning and travailing in pain” which is the special pledge and 
sign of man’s high destiny, is shared by “the Creation.” Again, that 
the “Son of [God’s] love, in Whom we have our redemption,” is at 
once the “image of the invisible God, and the first-born of all 
“Creation” (not the “first fruits” of the human race merely) that “in 
“Him were all things created, in the heavens and upon the earth, 
“things visible and things invisible . . . all things have been created 
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“through Him and unto Him; and He is before all things, and in 
“Him all things consist ”* (or hold together). And the reason for this 
pre-eminence of the Son in and over Creation is “that the whole 
“fulness of God was pleased to dwell in Hım,”t in the words of Christ 
Himself: “My glory which Thou hast given Me”{ That “glory” 
He declares that He gives to His disciples,§ through them to “the 
“world,”|| j.e., to mankind, through mankind or in connection with 
mankind (as we have seen) to the “Creation.” 

What we have to bear in mind then is that according to the Christian 
theory of Creation the significance of Nature is to be read in man, 
the significance of man to Be read in Christ, the significance of Christ 
in God; so that in the last resort the significance of “all thiùgs ” is 
God.T x 

It would be of interest and importance to show that this theory, 
while supplementing and transcending the teaching with regard to 
processes, which is the contribution of science to our apprehension 
of the Natural Order, ın no way contradicts or supplants it. This, 
however, must be left to future consideration. Our object for the 
moment (as was intimated in a former easay)** is to ascertain how, in 
the Christian conception of the relation of the Creation to God, union 
with Him and human responsibility are elike safeguarded. 

In the New Testament we are beyond doubt confronted by what 
seems an irresolvable paradox. The origin of all being, without 
exception, is said to be in God, and yet all being does not bow to 
-His Will There is rebellion in the Creation and this rebellion is 
referred to a will in opposition to His, tt from which all the confusion 
and darkness of the world, the doubt ard. uncertainty of man, the 
pain and travail of the whole Creation arise. Further, there is 
predicted a “restitution of all things,”§§ a term to the rebellion, ||| a 
universal recognition of the Supreme Fatherhood, brought about in 
and through the Son in Whom “all things” were created and Whose 
impress upon them is indelible. 

Thus, though we seem at first driven upon the conclusion that Monism 
and Dualism are both accepted as true m the Christian theory of 
‘Creation, the “restitution of all things” rectifies this contradiction. 
God is not only the Source of and Sustainer of all being, but also its 
Redeemer. Nevertheless there is a conflict, so far as man knows, 
keenest in himself, with that Supreme Divine Will, a conflict which is 
treated as very real, the issue of which in individual cases is not 
predetermined. 

There is but one key to the problem, and that, as the writer has 
‘ventured more than once to point out, TY lies in accepting the law of 
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sacrifice which is the dominant note in the New Testament, and which 
Science so clearly shows us writ large and small upon the universe, as 
something more than a law, or ascertained sequence, viz, a principle 
of life having its root in the Being of God. 

The essential Fatherhood and the essential Sonship involve what 
in human language we call sacrifice, że, self-limitation and self- 
surrender. “The Father loveth the Son and hath given all things 
“into His Hand.* “As the Father gave Me commandment, even so 
“I do.”"t Here in simplest words which a child can understand, we 
have put before us the Self-limitation of the Father and the Self- 
surrender of the Son. But He Whose edSential nature it is thus to 
limit Himself and thus to surrender Himself creates. The Self- 
limitation and the Self-surrender enter then inevitably into the 
constitution of His Creation. “I will be to him a Father and he shall 
“be to Me a Son,”} is, if we may so say, the Divine Creative Ideal, 
meaningless unless it entails upon the Creator the limitation of Father- 
hood, and upon the Creation the privilege and responsibility of 
sonship, że., the privilege of intelligent, and the responsibility of 
voluntary, co-operation through the Son with the’ Father in making 
actual the Ideal of Creation. 

Evolution, “things made to make themselves,” is the scientific key- 
word to the universe, consummating itself in the visible order by the 
appearance of self-conscious, intelligent, voluntary beings, beings who 
know that they are, who will to become this or that, who, to some 
extent at any rate, become what they will The limitations to which 
we are so obviously subject, the narrow apprehension, the restricted 
and cumbrous apparatus of the “discursive reason,” the feeble insight, 
above all (according :o modern notions) the enormous influence of 
heredity and environment on character, are apt to blind our eyes to 
the fact that there nevertheless remains to each one of us, and to the 
race at large, a region of possibilities, of things which are not, but 
which may be, or which need not have been and which are. In regard 
to these we are, severally and collectively, creators, able to bring into 
being that which without us would not have been or be. 

We are thus constituted (within our allotted sphere) either fellow- 
workers with God, or workers in opposition to Him, creating not 
according to His Ideal, but our own. He by His Self-limitation gives 
us this latitude, and with it inevitably the power of bringing mto 
existence what is not in accordance with His Will 

Not Christians alone, but all who make the fundamental postulate 
of religion, that Infinite Goodness is at the foundation of things, must 
recognise that the power has been used, that here and now the Divine 
Ideal is not actual, nor the Divine Will supreme. When this temporal 
condition arose in the race we cannot say—though every human 
individual goes separately through the experience of its advent in 
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himself—that it is a temporal condition,* ard that even now there is 
a remedy for it,t the New Testament assures us, recognising also that 
it is attended by bitter pain, suffering and conflict} and apparent 
sacrifice of the innocent§ That man himself is responsible for this 
moral conflict and confusion is both implied and stated, though his 
incapacity. to rise out of it by his own unaided effort is made equally 
clear, as is also the fact that no less than the aid his own efforts are 
needed. Further the future of redeemed and restored man is made 
to include, or, perhaps, rather made part of “the restitution of all 
“things,” of the “new heavens and the new earth wherein dwelleth 
“righteousness,”|| where “there shall be no more death neither sorrow 
“nor crying for the former things are passed away.” 

The sphere of man’s creative activity is under present conditions 
earthly, or, as we may perhaps better say, planetary. His “here and 
“now” are confined within very narrow limits, and, so far as he knows, 
concern himself and his own race almost entirely, while beyond them he 
cannot pass. Within them, whether or not he is conscious of the fact, 
whether or not he recognises through and from Whom the power is 
derived, he is supreme. History, which is so often taken to point in 
the opposite direction, shows this. Each generation sets its impress 
on all generations to come, and each generation inaugurates some 
change. The whole present status of mankind would be different if 
at such and such points new directions had not been taken, new 
departures made. And though the outcome of these thanges has 
never been more than partially foreseen by those who initiated them, 
the results bemg often very different from what they expected or 
desired, the fact remains that the new impulse was voluntarily given, 
and consciously obeyed. Men meant to change actual conditions and 
they changed them for good or for evil The consequence was either 
directly or indirectly a new order, which helped to shape the destinies 
of future generations, and in its turn gave way to further developments 
on new lines. 

Moreover, in nearly all cases these fresh departures have been due 
to the guiding thought and action of some one leading spirit, not so 
much the product of the age as the determining influence of the age 
to follow, and not to be accounted for eithe> entirely or chiefly by 
circumstances, environment or hereditary prockvities Men'of genius, 
as distinguished from those of ability merely, have been the controllers 
not the controlled of these things. They mav have appeared at the 
“psychological moment” indeed, but the worsh:ppers of that periodical 
crisis forget that it would be of little use’ did there not appear the 
man of insight and capacity to take advantage of it That he nearly 
always does appear, that some one individual almost invariably rises 
to the height of the demand made, is less an argument against true 
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individual initiative than for the creative capacity of the race which 
throws off such individuals. Genius is sporadic, as we are accustomed 
to hear, and some thinkers have been more ınclined to regard it as 
a sport of nature than any true indication of the powers of mankind. 
To the Christian as sach this view of the matter is essentially false, 
for if “the measure cf the stature of the fulness of Christ” be the 
norm at once of the race and of individual men, every instance of what 
we erroneously call “abnormal” powers of intellect, of moral, artistic 
or spiritual initiative, is but a fresh illustration of the vast potentialities 
in man and men. 
- Yet it is not to be supposed that only if individuals marked off from 
their fellows by genius or a special greatness of character does the 
creative capacity show itself. These, indeed, are the most striking 
examples of its existence, but in its measure it is shared and exercised 
by all No manor woman is so lowly, so mean in capacity, so ordinary 
in intelligence, so hampered by circumstances, as to escape some part 
in the creation of conditions and characters as they are and as they 
will be. Every new human being is a new originative centre, and 
no child comes ints existence without not merely the consent, but 
the active co-operation of its parents. Again, no child is uninfluenced 
by the circumstances of its birth, its early surroundings, the precepts 
and examples which its intelligence first grasps) These are always to 
some extent, often toa very great extent, under the control of parents, 
relatives and teachers. Even if early conditions work (as in certain 
instances they do) chiefly by reaction, so that the grown man exhibits 
exactly the opposite bent of character and tastes to those which he 
might have been expected to develop, that special reaction would 
have been impossible without the special conditions against which it 
took place. Children are partly created (not merely “pro ”-created) 
by their parents, yet how little is that tremendous responsibility 
recognised. Hers, as in so many other instances, familiarity with 
powers, vast in their significance and consequences, breeds either a 
denial of their existence, or a foolish and guilty indifference in their 
use,* 

There is another and no less universal way of E in 
Creation, viz, by aspiration and effort. It is not only that these must 
inevitably lead to a tenour of life in accordance with them, and through 
whick circumstances and characters are influenced, 4.2. in many cases 
remade. This of course is true, but it is not the whole truth. There 
is in the moral and spiritual, as well as in the “material” region, an 
atmosphere, pure and invigorating, or impure and death-dealing. In 
the former gocd and fair things develop freely. In the latter they 
droop and perish, their place being taker by the products of decay 
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and corruption. We create about our own spirits a pure or a 
foul atmosphere, and it affects not only ourselves but all who come in 
contact with us. The personal influence is like a pebble thrown into 
still water; the widening circles of ripples do not die out till they 
reach the margin. So the effect of what we are and what we will, 
continues from “the ages to the ages.” We are not accustomed to 
regard this familiar power of changing either on a large or a small 
scale characters and conditions as truly creative or originative, probably 
because our minds are still hampered by the foolish notion of our 
childhood that to create means to “make out of nothing.” If, 
however, we recognise that tvery great social or religious reform, still 
more the birth of each fresh civilisation, is virtually the making of 
“new heavens and a new earth,” to the age in which it takes place, 
we may enter somewhat more adequately into the import of the vast 
powers with which we are endowed, and which are not changed in 
kind though lessened m degree by being wielded in the restricted 
circle of the family, or of business or professional activity. 

The foregoing considerations may, perhaps, throw some light on a 
subject about which practical difficulties are often felt, viz, the 
significance and the effect of prayer. All that has been said goes to 
show that God has so constituted the universe, has brought it into 
being for so high a destiny, on so noble a plan, that co-operation of the 
finite wills which are derived from His Infinite Will is necessary to 
the fulfilment of that Will in any region (as on earth) where such 
‘finite wills have existence and scope. Prayer is the expression of 
the inmost desires of the heart of man, that which he wills to be. It 
may be narrow, self-centred, obstinate, wise in its own conceit; or 
it may be God-centred, self-surrendering, humble. In the first case 
it is the expression of a will opposed to that of the Creator, able so 
to be on account of the Divine Self-limitation which Creation entails, 
and which leaves finite wills within their own region un-coerced. 
It may be a prayer, therefore, hampering on earth the Divine Creative 
Activity. In the second case it may be furthering that Activity, 
because it as in its own sphere and measure the expression of the 
self-surrendermg will of Sonship. 

To summarise what has been said :— 

The Christian Theory of Creation regards God as the Sole Source 
of Being, and union with Him ag its supreme end, but bids ts see 
that His method and Ideal in creating involve self-limitation. 
Consequently that the un-coerced co-operation of finite wills (within 
the sphere of human experience, of human wills) is needful to the 
actualisation of His Ideal Men are consequently, in the measure of 
their knowledge and capacity, responsible for their actions and 
influence, which are within their own sphere, for good or for evil, 
creative. 

Philosophically this is neither Pluralism nor out and out Monism. 
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It is not the former because ultimately no other source of being but 
God, no principle of life but the Divine, is recognised. It is not the 
latter because the Divine Self-limitation in Creation is regarded as 
real and not merely apparent. There is a measure of actual 
independence in Creation. It is not God nor an aspect of God, nor, 
though its life is derived from Him alone, is it in any sense an integral 
part of Him. Yet it is infinitely dear to Him, is ever present to His 
Love, is worth the sacrifice of Himself to reclaim and restore. 

It is hardly possible exactly to classify this philosophy. It 
is not a formulated system, but a way of life, and if, from the 
intellectual standpoint it ıs less complete dhd satisfactory than out and 
out Monism, it is more in accordance with the facts of human life; 
while from the moral and emotional standpoints, which have an equal 
claim to consideration with the intellectual, it is infinitely more 
inspiring and ennobling. It not otly proclaims human responsibility, 
but assures each man that what he does and is matters supremely, 
to God as well as to himself and his fellows, for God so honours him 
that He gives him a part in creating, so that without him, without his 
willing co-operation, his faithful endeavour, that region of the cosmos 
in which his lot is cast cannot be made perfect. The failure of one 
human being is the failure of a son of God and by no other son 
or number of sons is this loss reparable,—so close as this is the tie 
between Creator and created, between the Father of spirits and each 
spirit brought into bemg by Him 
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ELEMENTARY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION : 
THE SYMBOLIC METHOD. 


L 


HE problem of religious instruction in elementary schools has by 

this time been discussed, so it would seem, from every side. Yet 
more nostro in this land of freedom, one standpoint still remains 
unappropriated, that of the thing in itself “’Tis true, ’tis pity,” but 
“pity ’tis, "tis true,” that the thing in itself has never throughout the 
present controversy been discussed at all. 

The present lines are penned exclusively from this point of view. 
Their purpose is neither political nor primarily religious, but educational. 
It is, however, essential even from that point of view, if one seeks to 
be of practical service, first to seize the character of the present 
situation. Analysis discloses at once this fact, that the actual field of 
conflict is occupied by two parties, which, though arrayed against each 
other on political and to a certain extent upon religious issues, hold the 
same educational position—namely, that the open Bible is the proper 
and primary instrument of elementary religious instruction. If our 
purpose were political or related to the immediate rather than to the 
ultimate issue of the problem, we might confine our attention to the 
attitude of these parties, advocates, both of them, for what we may 
perhaps call the biblical method of instruction. But closer analysis 
of the situation snows also at once that these partis lie between what 
is in reality a cross-fire from other forces, which are fighting from the 
back of either of the combatants in the field These forces, whose 
fire is destructive even at present to the combatants who are bearing 
the brunt of the conflict for them, are certainly prepared to press their 
own cause home, when either of the combatant parties shall have 
prevailed, and to secure the fruits of victory for themselves when the 
smoke of controversy shall have cleared. 

Now these ulterior forces we may venture to describe as the 
advocates respectively of dogmatic and ethical instruction. Their 
method it is more difficult to describe; but these extremes meet under 
one aspect from the educational point of view. They would both, we 
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may safely assume, discard the open Bible, as the proper and primary 
instrument of instruction. There has indeed already appeared between 
them a disposition to join hands in consenting to regard the Bible as 
a fitting monument of literary and historical culture. But this via 
media may be summarily dismissed. It would not satisfy the strong 
and general consensus of the Nation that the Bible, if it.is to be 
“taught” at all, must be taught for the sake of its religious, not its 
literary or historical content 

It ig on account of the same strong and general consensus of the 
nation, unexpressed though that consensus still remains, simply 
because it has never yet been challenged,’that I have described the 
advocates of what is often called the “secularist ” position as in reality 
the advocates of ethical instruction. Whatever form the time-table 
. of our elementary schools might take, whether the “ hour” now allotted 
at the beginning of the day in the forefront of our national time-table 
were retained or not, in the final event of a “secularist” triumph, it is 
certain, I believe, that the religious sense of the English people would 
continue to demand in our State schools the recognition of spiritual 
culture, whatever form it might assume, as the basis of our national 
education. What has happened in the United States would happen 
here. And for this reason I shall take for granted, in the suggestion 
which I now proceed to put forward as to the true method of such 
culture (be it biblical, dogmatic, or “secular”), that by “secular” is 
meant, even in the mouth of the “secularists,” ethical instruction. 

This brings me, however, to the real purpose of these brief lines. 
The point for which I plead is the establishment of a truly educational 
principle in this great problem of laying the foundation, or in other 
words of teaching the elements, of spiritual culture. And as it may be 
best to distinguish this principle from those already named, I will say 
at once what I mean by the symbolic method. The principle of this 
method lies in grounding all spiritual instruction upor the perception of 
the analogy or correspondence between the visible life of nature and 
the invisible life of man. The child lives according to this conception 
upon a plane which is common to matter and spirit, In him “the 
“things that are seen” cross and intersect the “things that are not 
“seen,” as the two circles cross and intersect one another in the frst 
book of Euclid, Prop. 1. The ilustration is wholly imperfect, but 
thoroughly practical The child lives in two worlds. His being is at 
once sensuous and spiritual. But as both these spheres, the sensuous 
and the spiritual, have one source, and are themselves embraced in a 
single great circle which we may describe as that of the One Life, these 
lesser circles, which represent the manifestations of that One Life 
as respectively matter and spirit, absolutely correspond. And man 
with his two-fold consciousness of each is best capable of under- 
standing either through his experience of the other. His conscious- 
ness of the life in matter or of nature precedes, as far as his intelligence 
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is concerned, his consciousness of life as spirit And therefore 
spiritual instruction, which is nothing else than the education of his 
intelligence or consciousness of life as spirit, comes best through his 
intelligence or consciousness of nature. 

Such, in a word, is the principle of the symbolic method, which 
proceeds through the apprehension of this correspondence or analogy 
between the two spheres of his being, and grounds thereon his spiritual 
instruction. I have cast my conception of the method I advocate in 
this figurative form chiefly for the sake of pointing out its close relation 
and adaptability to the other conceptions of which I have spoken. Both 
the extreme parties, who Naim respectively that spiritual instruction 
should be definitely dogmatic or definitely ethical, are practically 
agreed in regarding man as on a common plane between matter and 
spirit, and as endowed with a common consciousness of either. Both 
again are agreed in the idea that life is one, although they attach to 
that idea, theoretically and practically, a very different importance. 

It is conceivable, therefore, that both of these parties may find in the 
symbolic method a true groundwork for instruction in the elements of 
spiritual culture. And we may safely go at once a good deal further 
and claim that both are pledged, by their own conception of the unity 
of life, to acceptance of our principle of correspondence. .The Church, 
mistress of dogmatic teaching, has ever held that “the things which 
“are not seen” are to be clearly understood only through “the things 
“which are seen”; and science, the mistress of the ethical teacher, is 
growing to regard the relationship of her studies as the only key to 
knowledge. It is almost a work of supererogation to add that the 
advocate of biblical teaching is bound to the principle of correspond- 
ence from cover to cover of his book. 

Now my aim in writing is to show how this symbolic method of 
conveying spiritual instruction will practically and actually serve, as 
nothing else can serve, in laying a foundation on which the biblical, 
the dogmatic and the ethical teachers may raise their own superstruc- 
ture. But, before attempting to indicate its constructive character 
and operation, I must for a moment attempt to criticise the existing 
method of religious instruction in our elementary schools, in order to 
show how it fails to fulfil the first principles of elementary instruction 
in its subject-matter, from an educational point of view. Be it only 
understood that I am not quarrelling with the existing ‘method 
because it is biblical, but because it is un-educational, and indeed un- 
biblical in the truest sense, inasmuch as it ignores the method of the 
Bible itself, which it teaches as a dead book instead of as a living 
exemplar. I confine myself of course to criticism of this biblical 
method, because it is the only method in the field, and because I am 
bound to show cause for its displacement when I plead for another. 

To be brief, my criticism amounts to this, that, in putting the 
open Bible into the hands of the teachers and the taught in our 
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elementary schools as the instrument of religious instruction, we are 
violating all the first principles of elementary education—the creation 
of clear thought, of living interest, and practical sympathy—in this 
supreme subject of the children’s spiritual culture. Spiritual culture, 
the awakening of our children as intellectual beings to the supreme 
issues of their life, that is the interest of the State (Church or no 
Church) in our elementary schools, It is violated at present, we do not 
hesitate to say, ignorantly, if not wilfully, by the very means we take to 
. promote that spiritual culture. The teachers’ business there, as at 
present understood, is to awaken the religious intelligence, too often, 
we fear we ought to add, the religious sense® in the children under their 
care, We require them, by thrusting the open Bible into their hands, 
to put the cart before the horse—I mean, to put the body of religion 
in front of its spirit We expect that the cart will draw the horse— 
that the frame of religion will animate its motives, that the children 
will understand when they have not been understood. The inherent 
difficulty of the teachers’ task in this matter of spiritual culture is 
serious enough already. We think to make it lighter by adopting the 
principle, obscurum per obscurius. 

There can be no doubt about the unwisdom, from the educational 
point of view, of taking the open Bible as a text book of elementary 
instruction. We might more reasonably put the “Encyclopedia 
“Britannica ” into the schools as a manual of general information. That 
at least endeavours to popularise the results of knowledge, as they 
affect the general reader. But to pretend that the original documents 
in the case of religion can be of service to children is simply to darken 
knowledge. The Bible is the onginal record—to put the case of such 
biblical instruction in its most favourable light—of how the world 
came to believe in and to live a life which is not that of the world. Its 
material, it may therefore be argued, must be of matchless value for 
our purpose. That I do not fora moment dispute. But its form is 
calculated to make, and does really produce, so far as actual teaching 
from the Bible is attempted, absolute confusion. Happily there is, of 
course, in fact, little attempt to teach it © What happens is this, 
that individual teachers sift the material they choose to find there 
through the medium of their preconceived notions of what the Bible 
contains, taking care to-day in “provided” schools, if they are 
loyal to the spirit of the Cowper-Temple Clause, that the interstices of 
their particular sieve should be as wide as they know how to keep 
them. Of the strain which is imposed by such a task upon the teachers, 
a strain which increases precisely in proportion to their knowledge, 
their intelligence, and their conscientious scruple as to its difficulty, 
there is no space to speak here. I will only say that, from an educa- 
tional point of view, che more definite the teacher’s mould of thought, 
and the further therefore from the ideal of the Cowper-Temple Clause, 
the more effective, caeteris paribus, the teacher’s instruction is bound to 
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become. Definiteness, at least in the teachers mind, is the first 
condition of a clear apprehension in the taught; and the value of 
“biblical” teaching under the status quo is in a directly inverse ratio 
to the observance of the Cowper-Temple principle under which it is 
given. Let not the reader, however, imagine that I am pleading for 
definite teaching with regard to such matters as dogma or ecclesiastical 
system. The dilemma, into which religious instruction is plunged by 
the inherent inconsistency between the claims of political compromise 
and educational efficiency, is much more seriously felt with regard to 
that ethical teaching, which, most men of all parties will agree, bears 
most directly upon the chil&ren’s spiritual culture. I will cite a single 
case, that teaching of the beatitudes in the New Testament, which is 
imposed by the code upon all the children Now teaching from the 
beatitudes, as the standard of Christian morality, might seem to be free 
from the difficulty I have raised with regard to teaching from the Bible. 
As a matter of fact the beatitudes, from an educational point of view, 
are to the children more incomprehensible, and present to the real 
teacher a greater crux than any other single point in their instruction. 
And the reason is this, that the morality of the New Testament begins 
at a point infinitely beyond the intelligence of children. To say this, 
let the reader remember, is quite a different thing from saying that 
the morality of the New Testament is'beyond their apprehension, as a 
“categorical imperative.” That is another question, which I will not 
touch, except to add that in practice the children are taught quite 
another morality from that of the New Testament But the problem 
of instruction is not concerned with the “categorical imperative,” it is 
concerned with the comprehension of principles. And the obvious 
truth about the morality of the New Testament is this—as regards any 
educational use of the Bible—that it presupposes an experience of 
life and an exultation of the religious consciousness, which it is sheer 
folly to expect of the most intellectually advanced children in our 
elementary schools, The higher teaching of the New Testament 
begins where elementary spiritual culture ends. 

I have said enough to advance one plain deduction, namely, that 
from a merely practical point of view the open Bible is not a proper 
text-book for—nor indeed the actual instrument of—religious instruc- 
tion in our elementary schools. But the argument against its use as 
such is far stronger from the educational standpoint. I hope to carry 
the reader with me by appealing to the principles of elementary 
instruction, as they have been set forth by the National Board of 
Elementary Education in the admirable injunctions which may be found 
within successive editions of the code. If there are any principles 
there which command the assent of all true educationalists, they are 
those which Sir George Kekewich has pressed repeatedly and with 
peculiar earnestness upon the attention of inspectors, managers, and 
teachers—namely, that all elementary instruction should proceed from 
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the known to the unknown, from the concrete to the abstract; that 
there should be relation and continuity between all the children’s 
studies ; and that development both of their intelligence and sympathy 
should be the chief end in view. Now, if these principles apply to 
elementary instruction in general, they apply with peculiar force to 
this supreme subject of religion. That must be taught with the utmost 
simplicity, concentration and attractiveness, if it 1s to make a deep 
impression upon the children. An atmosphere of feeling, thought, and 
will has to be created. The instruction must be very real and very 
practical It must, if it is to touch the children closely, bear 
immediately upon their life as children, its expenence, interests, and 
pursuits; yet it must present to them this life of theirs, to borrow an 
old expression, sub specie Aeternitatis—that is in the light, as far as 
may be, of its eternal or spiritual import. But where shall we find the 
means of doing all this more readily than by holding up to them the 
glass of their own sensuous consciousness, as the mirror in which they 
may discern the reflection of that spiritual consciousness which we are 
trying to inform. 

That has been the time-honoured method of religious instruction ın 
the past. It is enshrined in the calendar or Christian Year of the 
Church, which she presented to her children of the nations as a 
companion-picture to her dogma and liturgy, a picture interwoven with 
all the customs of their life. This representation of their faith might 
be likened to the glories of medizval glass, that without the medium 
of word or action appealed at once to their understanding and 
imagination from the windows of every cathedral, and of most parish 
churches. The calendar had indeed grown out of the Church’s desire 
to graft her dogmatic ideals upon the calendars of other and more 
ancient religions; but these ancient calendars derive again from one 
which was older than them all—the calendar of nature. 

It is this calendar of nature in which I find an instrument for the 
presentation of the elements of religion to the children of our own day. 
I cite its time-honoured employment in order to point out that its 
symbolic value has been always recognised, and that it has always been 
so used for educational purposes. But I may also take this opportunity 
of saying that the advocates of dogmatic instruction in Christian schools 
are bound to welcome such an introduction to the elements of religion, 
because it is their own traditional method, and because any embodi- 
ment of it must necessarily adapt itself to their ideal As a matter of 
fact my scheme is based upon the scheme of the Church, although, as 
I have just pointed out, it is not peculiar to the Christian creed, but in 
its broad lines symbolises the course of all spiritual life The 
advocates of ethical instruction on the other hand will find, in this 
symbolic treatment of the calendar of nature, a train of true thought 
about the spiritual, or, if they prefer to call it so, the higher life of man. 

I proceed, in conclusion, to trace most briefly this train of thought 
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about the development of spiritual life, as I conceive that it might be 
presented to the children of our elementary schools by symbolic instruc- 
tion in the calendar of nature. 


IL 


The symbol in my scheme is of course the seasonal action or drama 
of the year. The idea is that of the evolution of the higher ‘life, alike 
in nature and uman nature, through the action of a higher energy 
which enters into both and makes them each its own. The seasonal 
drama of earth symbolises the drama of redemption or that of the 
spiritual life of man. Itis a Symbol, therefore, equally of dogmatic and 
ethical import. I shall endeavour to keep both these relations of the 
symbol before the reader in what I have to say. And the advocate of 
instruction from the open Bible will recognise at once in that symbol 
the parable of parables, not only throughout scripture, but uniquely in 
the teaching of Him who would not speak save in parables, and who, 
we are told, spake as never man spake. For this parable or symbol of 
the year is His symbol of the seed—the Word of God “made flesh,” 
that we might become the “righteousness of God” in Him Our first 
step, indeed, in constructing this scheme of seasonal symbolism, must 
be to make the plant our central symbol, round which is to be woven, 
as it were, all other symbolism of the seasons. It is only in the natural 
history of the plant-world that we can discern within the year 
the course of life. It alone presents to us a perfect picture 
of life’s evolution in earth through’ that action of a higher energy, 
such as Aristotle, the master of ethics, declared to be the secret 
of the soul’s activities. A child is quite capable of discerning, through 
instruction in the world of the plant, certain profound yet primary 
truths about the mystery of life: its procession from a source beyond 
our ken; its work of sacrifice in appropriating and transforming the 
lower elements to which it imparts its own life ; its ingathering of these 
elements through many planes of being ; and its own final recession in 
which it leaves the fruits òf its action upon earth, yet carries back with 
itself the “many” in place of the “one.” It was He to whom we all of 
us alike look as the great Teacher about life, who said, “Except a corn 
“of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it 
“bringeth forth much fruit.” The problem before us amounts therefore 
to this: whether we can trace transcendental truths like these step by 
step through the year by a chain of simple symbolic representations 
drawn from nature, in such a manner as to suggest to the children a 
luminous and inspiring picture of their awakening spiritual life. 
Readers of these lines must now judge for themselves of the solution 
which is summarily suggested here, but which Fas been elaborated 
elsewhere and subjected to the only real test, that of experience. 

The first of these symbols is one already in the children’s hands, 
even in many a London home, and one which might easily be supplied 
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to the teachers and taught in our common schools. I speak of the 
growing bulb which should find a place in every school window. The 
bulb offers the best starting-point for our nature-representations, Its 
natural time in our homes falls at the real beginning of the year, that 
season of Christmas and the New Year, the winter solstice, when the 
life of the coming year first begins secretly to stir in the earth with the 
coming of the light and the lengthening of the days. If its action, 
however, is to be studied, it must be studied during that period when 
it prepares to renew its own life and to greet, as it were, the call of 
life. The bulb, be it remembered (and it is easy to make the fact 
clear to children), is no seed, but the livħg bud or member of a life 
which has its roots in the past. That is why it outstrips in growth all 
the seeds, and first presents itself to the light 

Now here we have a perfect symbol of the beginnings in spintual 
life. The calendar of the Church prepares for Christmas and the 
new Year of our Lord—that birthday of Christ which His body 
significantly keeps as her own birthday—by calling on her members to 
prepare for His fuller coming by greeting His light. For this purpose 
she keeps the season of Advent and begins with it her own year. 
The bulb holds up to the child as in a mirror the reflection of his own 
spiritual life—as the Church bids all its members regard that life. It 
derives from the great life, which rooted itself long ago in the earth 
from above—that life of the single seed which has become a mighty 
tree of life, whose “leaves are for the healing of the nations” Each 
member of that life has still to root itself in the earth and ta spread 
the life in which it has its being, as the bulb, too, roots and spreads its 
life. But these members can grow only as they lift themselves to the 
life which is always coming, the life which “lighteth every man that 
“cometh into the world.” That is surely the teaching of the Church 
as she prepares her members to greet and live the Christ-life. But it is 
also surely a true train of thought about the beginnings, the action, and 
the growth of all spiritual life, wherever men recognise the fact, whether 
or not they adopt the teaching of the Church. To recognise that the 
spiritual life is there, and that all children are born to share in it; to 
recognise that they exist to spread that life on earth; to recognise that 
they can only grow in it by turning to the light which is ever renewing 
human life ;—these truths are the foundation of any ethical as well as 
of dogmatic and biblical teaching. 

I have no space to pursue, even in such brief outline as that which 
I have drawn of the bulb, the detail of each link in the chain of symbols, 
which are all, like the first, drawn from the material of nature, as her 
life evolves in earth through the process of the seasons. Here I can only 
indicate the character of those revolving seasons, and the analogous 
character which corresponds to that of the seasons in the stages of 
spiritual evolution I will pass therefore in a moment td spring, that 
season of Easter as the Church calls it, when she celebrates the 
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resurrection of nature as the resurrection of souls But I may in 
passing point out how closely and simply natural symbolism can be 
utilised to preserve that continuity of instruction which is essential to 
its inductive character. Our material for illustration is always, as I 
have said, to be drawn from what is nearest in nature at each season. 
But the long weeks of winter after Christmas seem to be devoid of 
life-material. Yetit is just here that nature comes to our help. Nature 
is then preparing for the activities of the hidden life. Her frosts in 
our northern clime are that preparation. Now it is quite easy to take 
ag the basis of our instruction at this season those phenomena of 
crystallisation in which nature manifests first her hidden life. In the 
crystallisation of the frosted window and pavement any child can be 
led to recognise the presence of the hiding life. Here we have the 
germ of a great and inexhaustible subject. The ice and the snowflake, 
the action of the frost and the avalanche, offer endless illustration of 
this single theme, that the crystal is a manifestation of the hidden 
power of life. In the crystal the life does not appear as life, but as 
_law—as a beautiful order which reigns throughout nature. But the 
secret of all this is discernible at once in the crystal. It is the power of 
fellowship, the power that comes from the recognition, unconscious 
but universal in this “inorganic” world, of what a great student of the 
crystals called “Glied-Ganzes,” or the “All-ness of the Member.” That 
is the revelation ar manifestation of the earth-prisoned life in the 
crystal What better theme could be found for the dogmatic teacher, 
who through this season of Epiphany seeks, in the manifestation of 
Christ in earth, to forecast the mission of Him who “came down from 
“Heaven” to make mankind one in the hidden life of the Father, and 
whose one law is the power of fellowship! What better theme for the 
ethical teacher who seeks to ground all the laws of human living in that 
one bond of society, the consciousness of fellowship! 

Spring, the Easter of the Church’s calendar, carries the Jisan 
of this idea of fellowship at once into the “organic ” world of the plant. 
The budding and blossoming tree takes up the main theme of the 
year. In the bud and blossom of the rooted tree, through the sacrifice 
of the sap, which in them “brings many sons ” to the first-born seed, we 
‘find an image of the Saviour’s sacrifice and resurrection. I have 
pointed out already that the biblical teacher has the highest authority 
in the gospel for such an illustration from the plant-world. But it is 
at least of equal moment to the ethical teacher to emphasise the 
profound fact that no regeneration of man’s fleshly nature (in a word, 
of the world as it is) can ever come about apart from the sacrifice and 
self-devotion of the higher life, immanent also in man Itis the Son of 
Man who suffers that the sons of men may live. That is the secular 
secret of the birth of the new fellowship of humanity. The Church 
has, it is true, got into the way of regarding Easter as well as Christmas 
in the light of a mere commemoration of “historical” events in the 
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story of the personal Saviour. But that is neither the conception of 
the Bible nor of dogma. If we adopt such a view of her calendar, the 
latter half of the Church’s year becomes unintelligible. The calendar 
is in no part of its course a picture of the “historical Christ’s” life. It 
is from first to last a picture of the “Christ-life” in the soul, and 
from this point of view alone does it exhibit an organic unity. 
That is a conception of fundamental importance to its intelligibility ; 
but this is not the place to establish its truth I will only 
cite the first words of the Easter Epistle, “If ye then be 
“risen with Christ,” in confirmation of my view. Practically, 
the point of our Easter or spring symbolism is to emphasise 
a single great fact which is common to the spheres of nature and 
human-nature—namely, the struggle of the higher life in the case of 
both to gain a foothold on earth, to subdue and to assimilate, by the 
“sacrifice of itself, the inorganic and separate elements (in the one case 
of the soil, and in the other case of the soul), and thus to create the 
complex and organic fellowship of life. 

In the natural story of the seed, the sap, and the blossom, we can 
see and almost touch this drama of nature; and we are thus enabled to 
discern the nature of the struggle, sacrifice and triumph of the higher 
life in the drama of spirit. The very names of the spring months 
suggest the order in which we should try to treat this great subject 
“February” is the month of “purification,” “March” of the great 
“war,” “April” of the “opening life,” “May ” ‘of its “increase.” The 
names, to those who named them so, conveyed these very thoughts. 
The Church’s teacher is himself taught by the calendar to regard all 
this peculiarly dramatic season from the standpoint of Easter, which - 
practically begins at the end of Epiphany with the Lenten call to 
aspiration and self-control, and concludes with a final call to the 
Ascension in heart and mind to “heavenly places.” The biblical 
teacher will find in his Book an oft reiterated story of the same 
“pilgrim’s progress” not in the New Testament only, but in the 
recurrent stories of the patriarchs, the kings, and the prophets of 
Hebrew history. The ethical teacher may find everywhere in history, 
but peculiarly in the history of our children’s motherland, the same 
theme of aspiration, self-sacrifice, and achievement 

I must deal briefly with the two remaining seasons) Perhaps we 
may regard summer and autumn here summarily, as the seasons 
respectively of maturity and in-gathering. This classification will 
correspond to that of winter and spring as manifestation and growth. 
Deeper characterisation would be necessary if I had space to enter at 
all into detail, and that alone would enable me to exhibit this symbolic 
method in its real connection and continuity. But I must content 
myself with the barest outline, which will suffice to shadow the value 
of that method as a means of making the great motives of spiritual life 
intelligible and inspiring to children through their corresponding 
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motives in nature. By maturity, then, I mean the utmost perfection 
possible to embodied life. The word mature, or ripe, implies that this 
perfection is due toa long process of growth. The obvious symbol of 
maturity in the plant-world is fruit. In the fruit, too, we can discern 
the utmost expression of that fact of fellowship which we have already 
traced in nature and human nature as the secret of life. In the fruit 
the principle of fellowship appears as tke perfect assimilation of all 
the “members ” of the plant to the likeness of the life. The recognition 
of this fact is qne of the most familiar and delightful teachings in the 
study of plant-life. Children readily recognise it. But I think this 
symbolism of the fruit, whey once it is grasped, capable of much wider 
extension, What we seek in symbolism is to draw the great facts 
of nature as widely as we can into one focus, so that a single image 
may appear in the children’s sensuous consciousness, and that in this, 
image the children may discern the reflection of their spirit-life And 
the phenomenon of the fruit is but one illustration of this principle of 
the assimilation of its members to the higher life in the season of 
summer. Summer indeed abounds on every side in illustrations of this 
transforming power of life’s fellowship—ullustrations, I may add, which 
come closer to the consciousness, the inteligence and the sympathy of 
the children than the phenomenon of fruit, because they are found in 
that sentient life of the animal-world which is much nearer to them- 
selves. 

Already after Easter the life of the birds in the nest has, as a matter 
of fact, become according to my scheme the chief field in which we 
trace the operation of this principle of fellowship. Day by day the 
birds are rising there to share the life of the mother-bird. I need not 
temind the student of the Gospels oc the Prayer-book that the life of 
the flock, among the birds and the beasts, is one of Christ’s and of 
the Church’s most cherished symbols of the higher life amongst men. 
But the observation of nature in summer carries this idea of the trans- 
forming power of the higher life, immanent in all nature and manifest 
already even in the animal-world as the assimilating power of love, far 
further and higher. It is not only that on all sides, among the creatures 
of the air, we see this transforming energy at work (¢.g., in the meta- 
morphosis of the earth-bound larve to the winged and free denizens of 
air); but we discern also the character of this quasi-spiritual transforma- 
tion to be the evolution of a free and joyous existence, which is unknown 
till the power of life comes, as it comes in summer, fully into play. 
The true character of that “pageant of summer,” as a great naturalist 
has happily described it, is exultation, and summer by a thousand 
channels brings that consciousness of exultation home to the children. 

Now it is this consciousness of exultation—a consciousness that is 
‘essential to any grasp of the spiritual life—which the teacher of 
ethics no less than of the Bible or dogma finds it so difficult to 
create in that connection with children’ The symbolic method has 
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an answer to this difficulty. It is their natural experience in summer. 
By this key of man’s natural consciousness, in summer, of exultation, 
the Church in days of old, following therein the example of all the older 
religious systems and their teachers, unlocked to the children of the 
nations her own secret of spiritual exultation The Church still keeps 
summer, even in her mutilated English calendar, as one great feast of 
the Spirit, from the feast of Whitsuntide to the Feast of Transfiguration. 
In the light of Christ’s spirit—the spirit of fellowship, man’s fellowship 
through Him and His Spirit with the Father and our fellow-men—the 
Church then strives to solve, Sunday by Sunday, as all students of the 
calendar will find, many of humanity’s problems. But all that I seek 
to suggest here is this: that, in this consciousness of summer as the 
season of natural exultation, the teachers in our elementary schools 
may, during the brief weeks of their instruction, find a key to the 
highest yet hardest of their tasks—namely, the creation, in a clear 
because a concrete conception, of the consciousness of spiritual 
exultation in their own children. 

There remains but one season, autumn, the season of in-gathering, ' 
which suggests its own character and symbolism more readily than any 
of the other seasons. Its subject, whether naturally or spiritually 
considered, is obviously the end, in a specific sense, namely the 
purpose, of life. That subject no teacher of religion or ethics can afford 
to neglect or to relegate to any secondary place in his scheme of instruc- 
tion. It is to be feared, however, that it often altogether escapes 
consideration. If it finds a place in the religious teacher’s programme, 
it too often takes the form of “death and judgment,” a form in which it 
is apt to become either morbid or ineffective. In ethical teaching it is 
apt to evaporate in some such idea as that of the progress of the race. 
But both these ideas of individual judgment and of social progress are 
incomplete and therefore uninspiring. The natural symbolism of 
harvest suggests a much truer idea which combines them both. This 
idea is that of individual co-operation towards the common 
goal of life. 

Now this idea would itself be unsatisfactory and flat, if we had not 
throughout the year taken the consciousness of fellowship or member- 
ship to be the supreme factor in the individual’s being, the key to 
the higher life and to all higher and happier living. From that 
standpeint this conception of life’s purpose in autumn falls perfectly 
into line with our conception of the whole progress of life, natural and 
spiritual It covers, I may add, both the other conceptions J’ have 
cited; because the individual is judged according to the measure of his 
co-operation, and his co-operation is the measure of the common 
progress. This compound idea of life’s purpose is, I may also add, true 
and exhaustive both of Christ’s Gospel and of the Gospel of progress. 

It is perhaps almost superfluous to point out, in conclusion, how simply 
the autumn scenes of nature suggest the symbolism of co-operation— 
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as the key to the responsibilities, the possibilities, and the destinies of 
humanity’s higher life. The process of in-gathering, even in the plant- 
world, discloses life’s purpose to be the return of the seed-life to its 
source, and the restoration to earth of her elements in richest increase. 
The very fields seem to rejoice in yielding their fruits. Again the 
lesser creatures, without whose aid in fertilisation the modern naturalist 
has taught us that this increase could never be realised, are called not 
only to share its enjoyment but to share in yielding it to their human 
fellow-creatures. And man too, the lord of the harvest, while he cares 
there for the higher creatures who co-operate directly in his service, 
himself displays in the harvest field a spirit of joyous co-operation with 
his fellow-man, in which children even share and delight. Everywhere 
the note of harvest is already that quasi-spiritual note of co-operation 
to a common end. How perfectly has the Church in her calendar struck 
this essential note of co-operation and its spiritual correspondence 
by celebrating the season of harvest as the festival of All Angels—the 
hosts—-“that do God’s pleasure” alike in the natural and the spiritual 
worlds! But that idea is already in the Bible, which describes the end 
of life to be the harvest and the angels as its reapers. And it sums up 
all ethical teaching about the children’s relation to that social life of 
the world for which school is the preparation, The symbolism of in- 
gathering does not, I may point out, come toan end even with harvest- 
home. There is an after-math of the yar, in which the higher fruits 
of man’s manifold co-operation are gathered in the markets of the 
world—its exchange of all manner of “goods” for the fruits of the 
year, the exchange of human labour and human values. Here is 
ample ground for illustration and ample matter for teaching. The true 
nature of money, its value and its uses, is an essential subject in any 
religious or ethical teaching worthy of the name. The Churchman will 
find all such teaching suggested by his Prayer-book in the Church’s 
order for her final and most significant festival of All Saints, So will 
the teacher of the Bible in the same connection ; and the ethical teacher 
may, with them both, find his key in the natural symbols of society’s 
higher life—I mean in money and in other media of exchange. 

But it is impossible, and I hope needless further to enlarge upon 
this use of natural analogy as a living key to elementary teaching about 
the higher life as it works in society and in the soul, wherever the 
spiritual order and the spiritual progress of both are assumed—what- 
ever form that assumption may take. I will only submit that such a 
symbolic method in this supreme subject of religious instruction will 
best advance the aims of those who seek to teach or to see it taught in 
a manner worthy af our educational standard in cther subjects; and. 
that it would serve to close the existing conflictamong those who seek 
to establish in our national schools that obedience to the higher life 
which they at present themselves fail always to exhibit | 

S. UDNY. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


VON PLEHVE. 


YACHESLAV KONSTANTINOVITCH VON PLEHVE 
V was publicly done to death in St. Petersburg as the foremost 
representative of autocracy among the Ministers of the Crown, despite 
the most elaborate measures taken to protect him. His predecessor, 
M. Sipyaghin, was also assassınated at the very moment when he was 

the duties of his office. A similar fate has overtaken other 
officials of high rank and marked zeal, and the gruesome impression 
already begins to prevail that a martyr’s readiness to lay down his life 
for his convictions is henceforth a quality indispensable to the 
candidate for any high post in the internal administration of Russia. 
No one has as yet been appointed to the unenviable position of 
Minister of the Interior, over which a Damocles’ sword seems to hang 
by a very thin hair, and Russia’s serious troubles abroad are aggravated 
by a feeling of uneasiness at home, which all her well-wishers fervently 
_ hope will be of short duration. 

Von Plehve cannot be termed a strong man or a wise governor. 
The vast power conferred upon him by his Imperial Master caused 
certain of his qualities to be magnified by his enemies. Nor was the 
exaggeration ever corrected by his friends, for he had none. His 
secretive, mistrustful disposition, accustomed to see in the friend of 
to-day the enemy of to-morrow, deprived him of the highest form of 
human’ intercourse. His subordinates, or at any rate the few who 
came in frequent contact with him, admired his appreciation of hard 
work, his respect for facts and figures, and his willingness to forego in 
little things the shadow for the sake of the substance. Among his 
colleagues he had neither friends nor admirers, only less successful 
rivals whom he humiliated and embittered, and unsparing critics, all 
the more formidable that they were able, without offending truth or 
justice, to censure the vain presumption of the man and to condemn 
the folly of his system. For he possessed the temperament which 
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mistakes trimming for diplomacy, confounds harshness with strength, 
and identifies the craftiness of the detective with the sagacity of the 
statesman. His administration was a skilfully-organised attempt to 
swim agamst a mighty current and to draw a nation of 140,000,000 
after hım. According to friends of the autocracy who differed from 
himself on the question of ways and means, he sought to put back the 
clock of the world and permanently to arrest the flight of time. The 
problem which he tackled with a light heart and a calm conscience was 
not merely to strengthen the hold of autocracy on the nation, which 
-some Russians consider desirable and easy, but to extend and develop 
it in the direction of tleocracy. Before him Russia had been 
governed by an all-powerful Tsar, whose agents had specified rights 
and duties, were amenable to law and subject to control But ever 
since he took the office of Minister, his aim, if his public acts may be 
’ taken as an indication, was, it is afirmed, to rule the provinces through 
a number of irresponsible satraps whose power was absolute in degree 
and limited only in space and time. They constituted a separate class 
of overmen. The bulk of the nation was bound to honour and obey, if 
not to love them, and its civil and intellectual horizon was narrowed 
down to that. 
That task, it is urged, was obviously hopeless, and Plehve’s greatest 
mistake was to have deemed it feasible The necessary postulate of 
` such a system of government was a chronic and stupendous miracle. 
For the Russian people of to-day, as for the Israelites under Joshua, the 
sun and the moon ought to stand still in the heavens while rising and 
setting for the rest of the world. And the official activity of Plehve 
implied that they would. All the nations of the earth might be subject 
to the laws of development and evolution, they might pass from child- 
hood to manhood and walk by sight after having walked by faith, but 
the chosen people should prove an honourable exception. Crystallisa- 
tion, which is barrenness, not life, which is change and progress, should 
be their state for ever. Culture and its achievements he would 
therefore fain see monopolised by the ruling classes, but they must 
be caviare to the million. Byzantism equipped wich the technical 
appliances of the west was, it is asserted, the goal to which he would 
fain lead the Russian people; a theocratic empire modelled after the 
republic of Paraguay. Such a plan might well seem grandiose, were it 
not childish. So runs the mdictment against the late Minister. It 
is, however, only fair co say that neither this nor any other rounded 
scheme was consciously harboured by the nimble mind of von Plehve, 
who has been described by some of his colleagues as a shrewd and 
shallow time-server. Further, it should be urged in his favour that 
foreign Parliamentarians, who at home are fiery Radicals, paid a flying . 
visit to Russia, and on the seventh day saw everything that he had 
made and beheld it was’very good. Should Plehve be blamed for 
thinkmg otherwise? 
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But human nature in Russia ıs like human nature all the world over. 
When it has once reached a certain stage, however hampered by 
bureaucratic barners, it presses impatiently, sometimes violently, and 
in the end successfully, against its prison bars. That process had been 
going on for years before M. von Plehve was appointed to a high post 
in the Ministry of the Interior by the Dictator Loris Melikoff. It 
was his interest to arrest or retard it by yielding to its demands on 
certain points. It grew in strength under the reaction which followed 
the death of Alexander IL, when it became part of von Plehve’s 
unenviable duty to set = watch on the movements and keep an eye on 
the correspondence of his late péwerful protector, the Dictator in 
‘disgrace. And many of the measures which he himself adopted, when 
under Nicholas II. ke became Minister of the Interior, were 
eminently calculated to fan the flames of disaffection and foster discord 
throughout the land. That fact alone, it is maintained, disposes of 
Plehve’s claim to rank as a clever administrator. 

Not that he was blind to the existence of discontent. His 
subordinates kept him well informed of the temper of the people and 
of their growing restiveness. But he fancied he could utilise the 
pent-up force of the masses as certain aerostats once. believed that they 
could guide a balloon against the wind by means of explosives. The 
fire and force were to be transformed into patriotism which would 
automatically consume the smoke of opposition. Jews, Finns, 
Armenians, Poles, whom a statesman, or even an average official, would 
have striven to weld into one great nation, were systematically 
embittered against Russia without any compensating advantage. 
General Bobnkoff, m Finland, and Prince Galitzin, in the Caucasus, 
may have been excellent men, but they were most unfortunate 
administrators. Their methods changed staunch friends and loyal 
subjects of Russia into implacable enemies without brmging any 
substantial advantage to the State. Yet despite this practical proof 
that he was defeating his own ends the Minister obstinately persevered 
in them, both because they were his only stock in trade, and because 
they found favour in the sight of those whose approbation meant more 
to him than success. 

And Plehve’s influence on foreign affairs was, it is alleged, equally 
baneful Some people may object that he had none, and appeal to 
his own+testithony in proof of the statement. And ina sense that is 
true. He possessed no first hand knowledge of international affairs 
and ostentatiously abstained from claiming any. But his position, and 
still more his vast influence, gave him a powerful leverage in the game 
of fqreign politics) They enabled him to intrigue against the persons 
and fmally to undermine the position of those who, knowing the needs 
of Russia, could and would have satisfed them without recourse to 
war. Shrewd enough to see from which quarter to-morrow’s wind 
would blow, he trimmed his sails accordingly betimes. But he cannot 
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fairly be taxed with bringing on the war. It is unquestionable that 
the causes of the present campaign were many, but it is not easy to 
dispute the statement of von Plehve’s subordinates and colleagues that 
his influence, which was powerful, was thrown on the side of those who 
precipitated the conflict And once the struggle had begun with 
failure, he discerned the need of waging it with perseverance. For 
the success cf the cause which he represented at home depended very 
largely upon the upshot of the struggle abroad. Victorious, the 
Government might reasonably look for the commendation of the 
masses, and more easily silence the murmurs of the malcontents.) But 
if defeated, confusion weuld be worse confounded. Hence those 
accounts appear worthy of belief which describe him as an eloquent. 
advocate of war à outrance. But in this, unhappily, he was knocking 
at an open door, and his death will not perceptibly add to the slender 
chances of a speedy peace. 

What effect his sudden disappearance from the scene of his labours 
will have on internal legislation it is impossible to foretell In 
Russia the nexus between political effect and cause is often hidden and 
seldom very clear. And von Plehve shrank sensitively from public 
gaze, At the moment of his death his efforts, it is said, were directed 
to undoing the great reforms inaugurated by Alexander IL- and 
reducing peasants and working men to a complete stage of pupilage. 
A return to serfdom the Liberals called it But considered in the 
abstract that scheme is reasonable, and viewed as a means to the special 
end, indispensable. It was thus that the Philistines dealt with Samson 
in Gaza, and the Jesuits with their spiritual children in Paraguay. 
Qui vult finem vult media, But although no other means have been 
or can be suggested, it nowise follows that those will prove effective, 
‘Indeed, they are manifestly useless if, as many hold, the object in 
view is unattainable. But neither that nor any other problem im its 
general aspects had been thoroughly studied or seriously tackled by 
the late Minister. He saw but a short distance before him, and acted 
on the maxim “sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” In all 
things a small man, the glamour which surrounded him outside Russia 
was the result of the gloom m which he was wrapped, as the sun seems 
bigger and redder through a fog. Had he been really great he would 
have secured the services of fellow workers and sacrificed his vanity 
to the cause which he had espoused. As a matter of fact he if said to 
have offendec nearly all his colleagues, humiliated several of them, and 
rendered one an object of mistrust. He carried an atmosphere of 
gloom and suspicion about with him; only in the night could his 
star shine forth. 

If Plehve’s system was in virtue of its tendency odious to those 
who understood it, his method of carrying it out, what may be termed 
the style of the man, was if possible more distasteful still A West 
Prussian by extraction and by nature, he had no sympathy inborn 
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or acquired with Russian ways Hence he never swerved to the 
right nor the left, however strong the impulse he might have received, 
unless it came from above. Now the Slav character is unequal and 
can touch every extreme of love and hate, ruth and cruelty. But 
von Plehve is depicted by those who knew him as cold-blooded, 
strong willed and relentless. He seems never to have had a moment 
of weakness or a movement of pity. He was never in a melting mood, 
never unmindful of the past or confident of the future, and the utmost 
one could hope for were honied words followed by Draconian acts. 

Von Plehve’s collaborator in the 'work of upholding the Govern- 
ment, Prince Meshtshersky, writes: “In all persons he saw conspirators 
“against himself and he ‘therefore conversed with all as with con- 
“gpirators. He imparted to his entire mode of action the character 
“of a grandiose plot against a multitude of various conspirators.” 
And that was inevitable. For he was wont to unearth conspirators 
and then to hunt them down without rest or truce, and the habit had 
become second nature. Everybody was incapable or untrustworthy 
but himself, and he a sort of “sea green incorruptible.” He alone 
was not a conspirator, and he claimed special recognition of the 
honourable fact. He received it too—for a couple of years, and then 
fell the sword of Damocles. 

Von Plehve knew that he was carrying his life in his hands, but he 
felt confident that it was well protected. Better protected than that 
of any of his predecessors it certainly was, but not well For no man’s 
life is safe if half a dozen of his fellows are ready to lay down theirs 
to take it Against this danger spies and police at home, armoured 
carriages in the streets with motor cars in the front and cycles at 
the side are but imaginary defences. Yet it was in these that 
von Plehve put his trust. “Are the Nihilists dangerous?” he was 
asked by one of the foreign journalists, whom the lonely praise- 
thirsty man was ever ready to receive and dazzle. “Dangerous!” he 
replied with a contemptuous smile; “they do not count. We know 
every one of them and everything they are doing.” Yet at least two 
plots had been hatched and one almost carried out in spite of the 
omniscience of his police. Some months ago a Russian from abroad 
entered the capital with a false passport, put up at a spacious hotel on 
the Nevsky Prospekt and set to work on explosives No member of 
the police, no spy, seems to have taken note of him or his doings, and 
he might have ended the minister’s career in spring had not his own 
awkwardness caused the bomb, which was destined, it is said, for 
M. von Plehve, to burst and blow the would-be assassin himself to 
shreds. i 

And now, unhappily, the post of Minister of the Interior is as little 
coveted as the status of Bluebeard’s wife or that of spouse to the 
Sultan Shahriah. Domine non sum dignus is the modest reply of 
seemingly qualified candidates That at least is rumow’s tale, and it 
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sounds quite probable. All friends of civilisation, even those who 


bear no particular affection for Russia, will deplore the partial terror 


Cad 


which has produced such a chaotic condition of things. To put the 
matter moderately, iz is an anachronism in the 20th century and an 
anomaly in a Christian, nay, a civilised nation. Without venturing to 
discuss the rights and wrongs of the underground struggle which 
concerns Russia alone, one cannot but hope that it will soon give way 
to that internal peace and harmony without which normal develop- 


ment is impossible. 


THE RUSSO-GERMAN COMMERCIAL TREATY. 


One of the most significant events of last month is the conclusion 
of the treaty of commerce between Germany and Russia. For, 
economic in its primary aims and immediate effects, it is an 
arrangement which owes its existence mainly, if not solely, to the 
operation of political causes. Russia has thereby consented to endure 
for at least ten years the Minimal German tariff, which considerably 
raises the duties on Russian cereals exported to Germany. A serious 
embargo is thus put upon Russia’s principal export, which was already 
suffering from American competition on the one hand and from a 
combination of poor harvests and increased home demands on the 
other. The effects of this new measure, which will be enforced-next 
year, will be painfully felt by all classes of the Tsar’s much suffering 
subjects. 

The financial system of the Tsardom is, so to say, grounded on the 
exportation of breadstuffs, more of which are sent out of the country 
than the people, if properly fed, could dispense with For not only 
is the population increasing and with it the demands for a larger home 
supply, but the fertility of the soil is steadily decreasing at the same 


. time, owing chiefly to the predatory system of tillage in vogue. 


Already Russian land betrays undoubted symptoms of a great falling 
off in nutritious stuffs of the soil, and the failures of the crops are one 
of the consequences of that exhaustion. The Volga districts, once the 
granary of Russia, are shown in official accounts to have lost so 
much of their fertility as to require Government help. But the 
balance of trade and the needs of the Treasury demand, nay force, 
the sale of the corn which the peasant really needs in order fo keep 
body and soul together. The leaps and bounds by which the value 
of cereals sent out of the country has gone up since the liberation of 
the serfs are astonishing and symptomatic In 1864 1567 million 
quarters of corn were sent out of the Empire. In the early eighties the 
quantity amounted to 402°3 million quarters; in 1891 it was 5698 
millions, and six years later 675°7 millions, or one quarter of the yield 
of the whole Empire ; and over one-half of that (451°4 million quarters) 
came from the peasants. In autumn the hard-working husbandman 
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must necessarily realise his harvest in order to pay his taxes, and in 
spring he must buy back his own corn at considerably higher prices 
in order to keep himself and his family from starving. And the most 
curious part of the story is that in bad years the quantity exported 
shows no falling off, but on the contrary a considerable increase. One 
of the mosi salient results of this system is the significant fact that 
during the past ten years the consumption of bread per head of the 
population of Russia has diminished by no less than seventy pounds! 
Now anise in the duties of corn brought into Germany will in all 
probability necessitate an augmentation of the quantity exported and 
a corresponding sho-tage in the supply ym the home markets. On 
the other hand, as the yield from corn- producing land is steadily 
diminishing, while the population is growing, there will presumably 
be less of cereals te export after the war than before it. Further, 
increased taxation in Russia, which cannot well be avoided when the 
campaign is over, will intensify the need of selling. So that now more 
than ever a rise in the price of com is desirable. But this will be 
impossible owing to the enhanced duties to be levied in Germany, 
some portion at least of which must be paid by the seller. It is 
needless to point out what a serious blow this is to Russia or how 
painfully it has impressed thoughtful men of the Tsardom. When the 
Minimal Tariff was first published in Berlin the feeling against it in 
Russia was strong, almost violent. Landowners, peasants, noblemen 
and Government were unanimous in protesting against it: The 
Finance Ministry in its official organ scornfully scouted the idea of 
basing a commercial treaty upon any such terms. The Russian 
Press stoutly denied that the Government would or could agree to it. 
Landowners were assured that it would have to be modified and that if 
the Kaiser’s advisers persistently upheld it, a tariff war would ensue. 
‘In a word, both Germans and Russians made ready for a serious 
economic struggle. But after the meeting of the two Emperors the 
German Press suddenly changed its tone. Despondency had given 
place to the deep-seated conviction that Russia would waive all her 
objections to the tariff and swallow the bitter pill without gilding. And 
the German Press was believed to be inspired. Something then which 
was not specified must have happened at the interview of the two 
monarchs, sometking which altered the state of the question. No 
other inference was possible if the anticipations of the Teutonic Press 
were well grounded. But Russian editors, who are further removed 
from the rank of “commanding generals ” than their German confrères, 
Tefused to countenance the idea. Their Government they asserted 
‘would never yield, because it would be almost treason to the nation. 
For even if the Finance Minister of the Tsar were authorised to levy 
high duties on Germany’s industrial output, the proceeds of these 
would be but as dust in the balance when compared with the financial 
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losses which the operation of the Minimal Tariff would inflict upon 
the growers of Russian corn. 

And thus the dispute waxed warmer, until the tidings were 
announced that the commercial treaty was signed. What, the curious 
asked, had meanwhile become of the interests of the Russian people? 
What methods had the Tsar’s adversary devised by which to make 
good the losses which the German Tariff would inflict upon the 
Treasury as well as upon the peasants? What, in fine, was the 
motive that had determined them or their Imperial Master to withdraw 
from their former position? The mainspring of their action, 
diplomatists answered, lay wholly in the political sphere. It ıs not 
written that the Tsardom shall not live by bread alone, but it is 
generally taken for granted Like all ccuntries and institutions, it 
has more or less powerful enemies whom it desires to render harmless, 
and help in this connection is precious and therefore worth paying 
for. Whether these foes are Japanese ships or Russian Liberals is a 
matter of little consequence, in both cases their influence is baneful 
and.must be counteracted. Germany was ready to play the friend and 
help to counteract it for a fair consideration, part of which was the 
treaty. So at least spoke the diplomatists. Accordingly she sold 
fast cruisers to Russia under circumstances which caused Japanese 
journalists to accuse her of a breach o: neutrality, and British publicists 
to express the belief that she had done an unfriendly act towards Great 
Britain. For the cruisers in question, which could not, it is affirmed, 
have been disposed of to Russia without the assent of the Kaiser's” 
Government, were destined to be employec as destroyers of British 
commerce. That was an unfortunate coincidence about which the 
wisest thing that could be said at present would be less satisfactory 
than silence. As for the further alleged stipulation that German 
steamships should be exempted from the rod thus made in Germany it 
is almost impossible to believe that any suck self-evident proposition 
could have been discussed. If the freight and passenger trade is now 
passing into the hands of German shipowners, why should our cousins 
and rivals not enjoy this effect of favourable causes? Competition 
is keen in these days, and trade interests stronger than friendship. 

A report has been lately spread that a discriminating Tariff against 
America is hoped for by Russian landowners as a makeweight for the 
raising of the dutes on their own cereals. And the rumour itself is 
-probable enough. Why should disappointed landowners not hope 
for this and much more than this if the anticipation gives them comfort 
in their troubles? But that there is any tangible ground for this hope 
is a supposition which no serious person can Larbour. If the United 
States conclude a treaty of commerce with Germany on the basis of 
the Minimal Tariff, the duty on Americen com will be the same as on 
Russian corn. In this case, then, the keenness of the competition will 
remain the same. And it is highly probable that a treaty of commerce 
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-on this basis will—not perhaps without much discussing and haggling 
—hbe finally signed. For the United States have no wish to wage an 
economic war against’ Russa Only if the endeavours -of the two 
Governments hopelessly broke down would the question of levying 
discriminating duties against American cereals become actual So 
far, therefore, as one can see ahead, the hopes of Russian landowners 
have no claim to be regarded as factors in the situation. 

It must be admitted that in all this Germany is playing her cards 
-remarkably well. Her big ocean steamers are netting the trade which 
Russia is driving away from ours, her Minimal Tariff has been accepted 
and she has satisfactory grounds for hopitg that when the war is over 
and a milhard roubles will be spent on the reorganisation of the army, 
navy and railways, the lion’s share of orders will fall to Russia’s 
-disinterested friend in need. 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST BRITISH SHIPPING. 


The attack made by the Russian Government not against the 
Japanese, but against their soundly sleeping partner, has aroused many 
‘delicate questions and much bitter feeling. And in the first place the 

- problem of the Dardanelles. Forty-four years ago Count Nesselrode, 
im whose hands the threads of Russian policy were then gathered, laid 
a memoir before Tsar Nicholas L in which he pointed out that “by 
“prohibiting the entry to the Dardanelles to foreign warships, the new 
“treaty, recognised by all the Powers, guarantees us henceforward 
“against all maritime attacks. In a word, a result most important for 
“us has flowed from this Eastern complication—that is, the dissolution 
“of that Anglo-French Alliance, so hostile to our political interests, so 
“fatal to the position of Conservative Governments.” In 1871 the 
complete closure of the straits was agreed to, and seven years later 
‘confirmed. But in 1891 Russia, who had in the meantime ceased to 
look upon the matter through Count Nesselrode’s spectacles, obtained 

‘ permission for ships of her Volunteer Fleet to pass through, carrying 
convicts and soldiers) That was the thin edge of the wedge. The 
present campaign has been utilised to drive the thick end between the 
Straits and open them definitely to the Black Sea Fleet 


N 


. ` SPENLOW AND JORKINS. 


Now that was essentially a diplomatic question, and ought to have 
‘been treated diplomatically. But presumably the authors of the recent 
attempt are not diplomatists and owing to their clumsy methods their 
plan has not only failed, but it has lowered Russia’s prestige over and 
above. Cruisers of the Volunteer Fleet, having obtained the usual 
tradé on the customary assurances being given that they were 
mere merchant vessels, suddenly declared themselves warships and 
seized British steamers on suspicion of carrying contraband of war. 
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Ethics, no doubt, are still awaiting their naturalisation in the domain 
of international politics, but meanwhile there is a more or less visible 
Rubicon between the permissible and the forbidden. And this 
boundary was crossed by Russia. 

A few details not generally known are perhaps worth mentioning. 
Before the plan was put into execution, the Odessa Press outlined it. 
The local newspapers traced the course and foreshadowed the future 
action of the cruisers. But our Government made no sign It was 
only when they had seized the Malacca that we protested. 

It is fair to say that the Russian Foreign Office was not guilty of 
misrepresentation. When % described the cruisers as merchantmen 
it meant what it said, and if it took no notice of the glowing forecasts 
of the Odessa Press, our own Government may be well excused for 
ignoring them. Like Spenlow, the Russian Foreign Office would have 
made good its assurances and fulfilled its promises, if there had been 
no Jorkins behind it. But divided responsibility gives rise to curious 
misunderstandings. The Russian Minister of Mercantile Navigation, 
who is a Grand Duke and has nothirg to do with war in his official 
capacity, is said to have given the orders which converted the harmless 
merchantmen into warships and destroyers of British commerce. But 
whoever issued them, they were enthusiastically carried out to the 
accompaniment of loud applause in Russia. British shipowners were 
seriously alarmed, the nation painfully surprised, and at last the 
Government, which looks long before it leaps, uttered a protest 

The Russian Foreign Office answered soothingly. Spenlow was 
conciliatory and friendly. The cruisers would be recalled, but without 
prejudice to the all-important question of the regularity of their status. 
This reservation is noteworthy because it seems to make Russian 
diplomacy in some sort an accessory after the fact, and that is a result 
which must pain the true friends of that Empire. However that may 
be, the assurances given sounded satisfactory, and they were flashed 
along the wires to England and the world. They came as oil to the 
troubled waters. For neither our Government nor our people have 
any taste for international disputes, and still less for an armed conflict. 
We take our neutrality very seriously, and have a right to expect that 
we shall be left unmolested by the belligerents. To our possible ally ' 
we have shown no favour; to our possible enemy no malice. But to 
be goaded by acts of wanton violence into forcing Japan to Stop the 
war lest our commercial interests suffer, that is more than flesh and 

. blood can bear. Hence the line was drawn at that. And as the 
attitude of Russian diplomacy was reassuring, the nation was lulled 
into confident expectancy 

Then came the sudden awakening. The assurances given turned 
out to have been unauthorised. No infallible declaration de fide had 
been made ex catkedré, so the whole question was still pending. 
Russia had created an accomplished fact, and as Great Britain is 
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known to regard all accomplished facts with unbounded respect, no 
change would be made in the situation. The cruisers had passed 
through the Straits as merchantmen, they had developed into warships 
later on, and this valuable precedent for future use could not be 
thrown away because of a diplomatic protest. The Russian Govern- 
ment had a reason—some mysterious reason it was whispered— 
for assuming that Lord Lansdowne’s protest was half-hearted. , 
It as also well known «in Russia—this at least is the firm 
conviction of journalistic, military and naval circles—that the Bnitish 
Govemment deprecates the unseemly agitation of the British people 
and is anxious by meeting Russia half way to remove some of the 
obstacles to a future all-round convention. The Press was inspired to 
repeat these statements. The Russ, which often reflects the views 
of the Foreign Office, was enabled to assure its readers that 
our Foreign Secretary was not in earnest, but felt it incumbent upon 
him to throw a sop to Cerberus The Novoye Vremya was in a 
position to announce that Mr. Balfour was more than lukewarm and 
knew that the Malacca would be taken before a prize court. For 
these and other reasons Russia could not abate one jot of her claims. 
That was then the state of the question. 

The only modification it had undergone lay in a change in the route 
prescribed for the Malacca. Arrangements had been made for taking 
the captured steamer to Sebastopol, there to have its fate decided by 
a prize court. That was certainly not the suggestion of a diplomatist. 
A British vessel seized by one of the harmless merchantmen which the 
Porte had allowed to pass the Straits was to sail through the 
Dardanelles in the light of day, to be dealt with by a Russian prize 
court! A further breach would thus be made in the Treaty of Paris. 
Already the hole was large enough to allow cruisers to pass through, 
and now it would be widened sufficiently to admit line-of-battle ships 
as well. But after the British protest instructions were given to the 
Russian officer in command to take the steamer to Libau And this 
was said to be Russia’s last word. Then came the last word of the 
British Government. The Malacca would not be permitted to reach 
any Russian port; she must be handed back to her owners without 
further delay. Then an extraordinary Council was convened under 
the presidency of the Grand Duke Alexis. , Admiral Avellan, too, was 
present, as were also Professor Martens and Count Lamsdorff. The 
debates waxed warm. On equity—naval equity—one party took its 
stand, on international law the other. For a time the balance 
trembled. At last the sword, so to say, was thrown in the scale and 
the question decided. It was not because international law forbade 
the proceedings of the Russian cruisers, and still less because of any 
friendly feelings harboured by Russia’s representatives towards Great 
Biitain that the resolution favourable to our interests was arrived at. 
It was solely because British warships had been ordered to Alexandria, 
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there to await and recover the Malacca by force, that the opposition 
to a compromise was broken down: If therefore our Government had 
taken up a less firm attitude, the seizure of the Malacca would have 
been upheld and an armed conflict forced upon us before we had any ` 
inkling that it was imminent 

The moral of this study is extremely distasteful to lovers of peace 
and to friends of Russia in Great Britain. What it signifies 1s this, 
that no respect for what British or Amencan jurisconsults deem the 
principles of international law and no feeling of friendship for Great 
Britain will induce Russia to give way on any point of difference with 
our Government. She will yneld only to our unmistakeable resolve to 
use force until and unless she is prepared to rsk war. The practical 
lesson to be drawn from this deplorable disposition :s that whenever 
it is possible without the sacrifice of vital interests and important. 
principles, our Foreign Office would do well to view Russia’s nervous 
and capricious freaks in a spirit of indulgence rather than of 
antagonism, and sedulously to eschew everything calculated to irritate 
a nation which is already so sorely afflicted. But, on the other hand, 
when a hard and fast line must necessarily be drawn, as in the case of 
the treatment of our merchant shipping, our Government must be fully. 
prepared to follow up every demand or protest with a concrete 
sanction in the shape of a squadron. For at present nothing is taken 
for granted. The king must be actually checkmated on the chess- 
board before the opponent will allow that he has lost the game. 

To the question why Russia should thus needlessly court humila- 
tion there are many answers) The most satisfactory. would seem to 
be that she can always save her face. The incident is usually dressed 
up by the domestic Press in the guise of a diplomatic victory. Paper 
patiently endures all things. Thus after the principal Russian journals 
had assured their readers that, come what might, the Walacca would 

. be taken before a Russian prize court, they were told to mamtain 
silence until the official communiqué on the subject should appear in 
the Government Messenger. And when it was duly published a wholly 
new complexion was put upon the incident. Russia it then appeared 
had sacrificed nothing, she upheld all her claims unabated and would 
not hear of any compromise Great Britain, however, hed wisely giver 
way and consented to the search of the Malacca—for the word of the 
Government and its broad arrow mark proved nothing—and as no 
contraband was discovered on board, the steamer was released 

In this way the question at issue passed through its first stage. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW VERSUS CAPRICE. 


The passage of pseudo merchant ships through the Dardanelles 
and the illegal seizure of the Malacca were but incidents. Much 
broader issues still remain to be tried, and upon the ‘inal result of 
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negotiation the fate of one of the most important branches of our 
trade directly depends. - 

The operations carried on by Russian warships in the Red Sea, and 
even nearer home, could be justified only if Russia possessed the right 
of defining contraband of war in terms which run counter to those 
accepted by other maritime Powers, if she were allowed to extend 
the zone of search and seizure to all the waters of the globe, and if 
she were authorised not merely to stop and capture merchantmen on 
suspicion, but also to sink them at the discretion of her naval officers. 
And to all these privileges—they are admittedly not nghts—she . 
accordingly laid claim. Great Britain, whose subjects had suffered 
most from their exercise, joined issue with her on the subject, and the 
endeavours which are now being made on both sides to come to an 
understanding mark the second stage of the dispute. 

According to the new definition of contraband of war practically 
every cargo comes within the term Raw cotton can therefore be 
seized because it may be manufactured into guncotton and employed. 
by the enemy; wool may be confiscated because it can be converted 
into clothing for the hostile troops, iron because it is used for rails, 
electric light plant for kindred reasons, com because it is needed by 
the enemy’s commissariat. Russian naval officers went so far as to 
assure the captain of the Malacca that-even dry biscuit is liable to 
seizure! The consequence is that every ship in the British mercantile 
marine may be seized because she must of necessity carry one or more 
of the prohibited articles And as Russia refuses to recognise a 
-limited zone outside of which the right of stoppage and search lapses, 
British steamers may be thus captured in the English Channel. 
Lastly, whenever the quantity of coal on board the prize ship is 
inadequate to take her to the nearest Russian port—and practically 
that is always the case—the ship may at the discretion of the captor 
be torpedoed. If this Russian version of international maritime law 
were admitted, British and American shipowners would have no 
choice but to sell their fleets to Germans for whatever they might 
fetch Russia’s claim therefore has for its direct effect—whatever its 
primary object may have been—the wholesale destruction of our sea- 
borne trade. As a war with Russia would be less ruinous, it follows 
that our people, however highly they value peace, would choose the 
lesser evil, which is an armed conflict And that this self-evident 
proposition was not weighed or even thought of by those who drew 
up the cruiser campaign isa clear proof that Russian diplomacy is not 
answerable for it. 

Whether Russian diplomacy will succeed in having that preposterous 
claim withdrawn and meanwhile waived in practice is the burning 
question of the moment. My own belief is that it will And I ground 
it on the strongly-worded Note which Lord Lansdowne had presented. 
to Count Lamsdorff on the 16th August. In tHat document the views 
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of our Government are clearly formulated and its determination to 
uphold them unmistakeably expressed. The Russian Foreign Office 
wul gather from that protest that if it intends to stop all trade between 
neutrals—or even Great Britain—and Japan, it must first proclaim a 
blockade of its enemy’s coasts, and then render that blockade effective. 
A few “converted” German liners or ships of the Volunteer Fleet 
which obtain British coal on false pretences will not achieve the feat. 
The protest, which ought perhaps to have been made as soon as 
Russia’s claims were first put forward, will greatly strengthen the 
hand of the Foreign Minister and materially contribute to a speedy 
understanding. And it will doubtless be all the more effective that 
the American Ambassador at the Court of the Tsar handed in about 
the same time an energetic Note protesting mainly, it is ‘said, against 
the seizure of articles which had never before been declared contraband. 
The one point upon which Great Britain is expected to concur in 
Russia’s view turns upon the question of coal Whether it ought to 
be included in the list of consignments absolutely prohibited 1s open 
to discussion, and it is not impossible that the representative of our 
Foreign Office may.be instructed to modify our definition of con- 
traband so as to include it. Besides fue] there are of course several 
other articles which may or may not be liable to seizure according to 
varying circumstances, such as their destination, quantity, etc, and the 
regulations governing the conveyance of these consignments are 
binding upon British shipowners. Com, however, is quite a different 
matter, and that Germany should have expressed her readiness to 
declare breadstuffs contraband of war is, to say the least, ominous. 
What it means is that in the coming struggle between that Empire 
and Great Britain, the upshot of which has, been prophetically 
described in the work entitled “German Dreams,” no country will 
venture to send us com at any but prohibitive prices. 


RUSSIA ALMOST INVARIABLY REFUSES 
COMPENSATION. 


The logical corollary of the British protest presented to Count 
Lamsdorff is a demand that full compensation be paid for the losses 
inflicted by the seizure and confiscation of legitimate cargo aud the 
retention and sinking of British steamers And a claim was duly 
inserted in the note. Liability to pay damages for illegally inflicted 
losses is a slight check on excessive zeal and greed of gain. A big 
prize is sometimes worth £100,000, and its value may run up to five or 
six times that amount. The temptation to enrich himself thereby 
presents itself to the Russian naval officer in a form which may prove 
irresistible. But if against that he must set the fear of involving his 
Government in heavy expenses, he will, unless politice] motives enter 
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intq play, think twice before acting in doubtful cases. To this extent 
the obligation acts as a deterrent. 

But here too Russia holds an opinion, or at any rate favours a 
practice, which differs from that of all other nations. It is no 
exaggeration to say that it is the only country in the world where 
no money indemnity is paid for damage done to British ships at sea. 
That is a serious charge to bring against a civilised Power whose Press 
dolefully bemoans the scant respect which Europeans and Americans 
show for international maritime law. But it has been uttered over 
and over again by British shipowners in every Russian port, and to | 
no purpose. Turkey, they bitterly remark, and Venezuela too, are 
more amenable to the law of nations. For the despatch of a warship 
to Smyma will quickly loosen the purse strings of the Porte, while 
an expedition to Venezuela may be necessary but will also be sufficient 
to compel even President Castro to pay up. In the interests of 
Russia one would be delighted to be able to deny that sweeping 
statement. But unhappily facts, facts which cannot be questioned, 
confirm it. Not only does Russia refuse to reimburse the money, the 
loss of which has resulted from the culpable acts of her servants, but 
she refuses even to acknowledge her liability to pay. One would 
think that this question could be easily settled. She herself created 
a special tribunal for this very purpose, and opened it with eloquent 
‘speeches on the solidzrity of nations, the brotherhood of peoples, and 
the coming era of peace and concord. 

Yet Russia herself refuses to have these disputes adjudged by the 
Hague Tribunal. Like the bishop who, when informed by the ship’s 
‘captain that ‘unless the storm subsided they would all be in heaven 
before sundown, exclaimed: “O God forbid!” Russia recoils from 
the arbitration of the Hague Court. Here is a case in point which 
is instructive. Russians in protecting the seal fisheries seized 
Canadian sealships beyond the three-mile limit. The seizures were 
illegal and compensation was demanded. Russia refused to acknow- 
ledge her liability.. The representatives of the Canadian owners 
proposed that the matter be referred to the Hague Tribunal. But 
‘the Tsar’s advisers ‘refused. A curious practical commentary on that 
respect for internaticnal law and justice which they had so eloquently 
preached in the Dutch capital. But they did more than refuse: they 
alleged"as a reason that the Hague Tribunal had already settled an 
almost identical dispute by deciding it against the United States, 
whose plea was on all fours with that of Russia. In other words, 
they would submit their cause to the international court if they had 
hopes of winning, but not if they were sure to be ordered to pay, 
however completely this judgment might harmonise with equity and 
Taw. It should, however, in fairness be added that after tedious 
negotiations a fraction of the claims was paid. And that is the only 
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instance of compensation being given for damages. In every other 
case the claimants have met with a persistent refusal 

When the Varyag was on its way to the Far East it ran downa 
British collier. Neglect on the part of the warship was proven and a 
claim sent in for damages. But no notice has ever been taken of it 
The British Embassy in St. Petersburg has for years been asking for 
compensation in analogous cases, but the Ambassadors might as well 
be whistling to a milestone. When our warships overhauled the 
German Busadesrath the claim for damages had not long to wait The 
obligation was admitted and discharged without delay. Russia, on 
the contrary, seizes a British steamer, and if she does not sink it takes 
it off to a distant port, it may be thousands of miles away. The loss 
of time, which in this case is literally money, is enormous. After 
some time the trial takes place before a prize-court and judgment 
is given against the vessel Then follows a very long pause, during 
which the steamer is idle. Months afterwards the appeal is heard in 
St. Petersburg. And the damage thus done to the shipowner is 
finally left unpaid Commerce under these conditions—which 
resemble a war against British tradé—is impossible. 


IS RUSSIA MEDITATING WAR AGAINST GREAT 
BRITAIN? 


Ugly rumours have some time past been current to the effect that 
“Russia ”—not indeed the Foreign Office, but influences which are 
not diplomatically represented there—deliberately planned the 
crusade against Bntish trade for the threefold purpose of pumishing 
us for having entered into an alliance with Japan, of compelling us to 
coax or force our allies to abandon the struggle, and of affording a 
profitable guid pro quo to Germany for the important services which 
that neutral Power has rendered to Russia. during the war. It is 
further alleged that the authors of that unfriendly scheme would not 
recoil from a war with Great Britain, if that happened to be the 
outcome of their crusade. The argument which they are said to 
advance in favour of their strange view is that a campaign against India 
would be infinitely more popular than the struggle with Japan; that a 
large money indemnity could be extorted from Great Britain if the 
expedition scored even an initial success, and that if it failed 1f would 
be much less painful to succumb to two adversaries than to be worsted’ 
by the Japanese, whom they were wont to treat with supreme 
contempt That is what is being said. As to what is being done, the 
Indian, the British and the -Afghan Governments are doubtless 
adequately informed. The smallest details of the expedition against 
India have been carefully worked out; elaborate and complete 
preparations have been brought to a satisfactory issue in Turkestan, 
where even the camels needed for transports have already’ been 
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expropriated and bought up, and the Baltic Coast has been fortified 
with an expense in money and labour and an expeditiousness which 
no mere general contingency would suffice to justify. 

That the damage done to British shipping was really intended, and 
was not the unavoidable result of a legitimate effort to prevent contra- 
band trade, is unhappily the only conclusion which the facts of the case 
warrant. The arbitrary extension of the zone of search to the Red 
Sea and the Atlantic Ocean; the refusal to accept the papers of the 
Malacca as evidence and the official broad-arrow as proof that the 
cargo thus marked was the property of the British Government; the 
speedy release of the German steamer 4radia as compared with the 
long detention of the British steamship A//anton ; the prompt way in 
which satisfaction was given to the German mail steamer Prins 
Heinrich, as contrasted with the sinking of the Knight Commander ; 
the letters of safe conduct issued for a time to German vessels by the 
Russian Consul in Port Said, and the wild delight of the Russian Press 
when the news arrived that the P. and O. and the Holt lines of 
steamers had discontinued certain branches of their service, and that 
German lines were carrying contraband with impunity, confirm the 
impression that “Russia’s” primary aim was not to hinder contraband 
of war, but to deal a deadly blow to British commerce. But if any 
further proof were needed, it might be found in the columns of Russian 
journals, the chief of which published the following significant 
admission: “No sooner did our Government state categorically on 
“August 2nd that it does not by any means abandon the intention of: 
“despatching isolated cruisers as well as all kinds of warships to hinder 
“the conveyance of contraband to our enemy, than forthwith the 
“steamship companies of the United States and England, one after 
“another, declared that their regular voyages to Japan would cease. 
“And that is precisely what we were aiming at. With irregular trips 
“our cruisers will make short work, and the arrangers of such voyages 
“cannot, of course, rely upon the support of their respective Govern- 
“ments."* The cessation of all regular services to Japan, then, was 
the object which Russia had in view and in order to brmg it about the 
list of contraband articles was framed. That German steamships 
catry those articles is a circumstance which the Russian Press, far from 
disapproving, welcomes. In a leading article published in the Novoye 
Vremya of the 17th of August the complaints of our Government are 
sneeringly dealt with, and the losses inflicted on our sea-borne trade 
are dwelt upon with malicious pleasure. They may yet become 
greater, the influential journal remarks, but who is to blame? Great 
Britain herself, who, far from compelling her Asiatic ally to keep the 
peace, maliciously instigated her to fall foul of Russia. “If the trade 
“of Great Britain is undergomg losses through the campaign, the trade 
“of the belligerents is suffering losses a thousandfold greater. And if 
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“one can descry any good sides to the war, they will probably be found 
“precisely in this detriment, in these losses of which the English now 
“complain, grounding upon them their accusations against us. These 
“losses may perhaps serve as a lesson, a warming to them, may teach 
“them in future to deal with war more circumspectly, and deter them 
“from egging on gocd neighbours to fall foul of each other.” Day 
after day rancorous articles appear in the Russian Press declaring that 
the word of honour of British officers cannot be accepted by Russians; 
that the British Government’s declaration in the case of the Malacca 
was not above suspicion, and that the present Cabinet is desirous of 
keeping on friendly terms with Russia at almost any cost, wherefore 
the agitation fanned by the British Press may safely be disregarded. - 
And on the other hand, no mention is ever made of the conduct of the 
captain of the Dmitry Donskoy, who gave emphatic assurances that 
he was on his way to Cadiz, and on the strength of that declaration 
received coals and provisions, after which he set about molesting our 
steamers in the Red Sea and gave a very wide berth to Cadiz. 

It is difficult, with those facts before us, wholly to reject the state- 
ment that “Russia’s” direct object is to inflict irreparable damage on 
our sea trade, nor can it be denied that if she intended to force on a 
war with Great Britain in the near future, neither the tone of her Press 
nor the action of her military and naval authorities could well be 
different from what it now is. Verbum sap. 


THE RUPTURE BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE 
VATICAN. 


The first year of the reign of Giuseppe Sarto as Pius X. has been. 
fraught with events more far-reaching than those which marked the 
entire pontificate of Leo XIIL There is generally very little scope 
for the initiative of Christ’s vicar in the domain of dogma, liturgy and 
tradition. But within the bounds of even that narrow sphere the 
individual Pope has it in his power to deploy his personal activity and 
realise his own peculiar views, while in the political domain he has a 
field much wider still And it is precisely in this sphere that the 
“non-political Pontiff” has managed to leave his abiding mark. He 
owed his election mainly to the circumstance that he was known to be 
a God-fearing man who had sedulously eschewed politics all Bis- life. 
And the Conclave held that, if Rampolla could not be elected, “a 
“religious Pope” ought to succeed the great statesman on the Chair 
‘of St. Peter. The world thereupon drew the conclusion that an era 
of political peace between the Vatican and all the Powers had been 
inaugurated. But people forgot that the occupants of the pontifical 
throne who made their influence most widely and abidingly felt’ in 
politics were precisely “religious Popes,” such as Pius X. It is an 
established fact that Gregory VIL, Innocent IIL and Bonifacius VIIL 
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were men whose chief and only care was to promote the interests of 
religion as they understood them. Yet they brought about more far- 
reaching changes ın the political world, without setting themselves any 
exclusively political task, than many of their more worldly-minded 
predecessors and successors. , 

The truth is that religion, as the Sovereign Pontiff interprets and 
must interpret it, is closely interwoven with human life in all its 
phases, and therefore cannot be divorced from politics. Whether that 
mterpretation is correct or false is another question. The fact remains 
that the more religious the Pope the more frequently he comes in 
contact with the world of politics. And,for this very reason it is to 
be regretted that Giuseppe Sarto was unacquainted with the elementary 
principles by which the relations of States are governed. For his 
tactics during the progress of the negotiations with France helped 
M. Combes to a brilliant victory. It was not against the visit of 
President Loubet to Rome that Pius X. should have protested, ,but 
against the removal of the Crucifix from French schools or the dissolu- 
tion of the religious congregations. The present Pontiff is said to 
trouble himself very little about the loss of the temporal power, and 
many dignitaries of the Catholic Church affirm that he is not 
averse from formally waiving it He himself has more than once 
asseverated that nothing is further from his intention than to meddle 
in the domestic or foreign policy of any nation. And yet despite these 
sincere assurances, and owing doubtless to his lack of political experi- 
ence, he opened the campaign in favour of religion in France by 
asserting his right to dictate to the French Republic and hinder its 
President from visiting a friendly Sovereign in his capital No 
greater tactical blunder could have been made than this, for it enabled 
M. Combes to appear in the Jeau rôle of defender of a universally 
acknowledged right against a universally rejected claim. - 

But after all, that is but a question of tactics. It is very doubtful 
whether Pius X, even were he gifted with the fine tact and diplomatic 
skill which characterised his predecessor, could have avoided the - 
rupture. It had to come, and from the moment when Austra’s veto 
was delivered many far-sighted prelates—of whom Cardinal Merry 
del Val was not one—foresaw and foretold it. That veto was directed 
against Rampolla’s policy, which had favoured the Dual and dis- 
countehanced the Triple Alliance. And Austria clung to the latter in 
spite of the circumstance that it guaranteed the possession of the Holy 
City to Italy. Therefore she determined to hinder the ex-Secretary 
of State from donning the tiara. Now Rampolla was the candidate 
of France, and Cardinal Mathieu had, so to say, moved heaven and 
earth to secure his election. Consequently when Giuseppe Sarto 
obtained the majority of votes France resented the interference of 
Austria and the subserviency of the Conclave, and scoffed at the 
“Pope by the’ grace of Franz Josef.” A non-political Pontiff had 
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been elected by political engineering and for an exclusively political 
purpose, and this purpose was hostile to France. And in these facts 
lay the germ of the quarrel which has led to a breach and may 
culminate in zhe separation of the State from the Church. 

On the French side, too, influences were at work, the force of which 
Rampolla might, perhaps have.weakened, but could not wholly 
counteract. For the logical outcome of the principles on which the 
Republic is grounded is the freedom of the lay element of the 
population from all ecclesiastical trammels. And it was bound to be 
translated into acts sooner or later. Leo. XIII. staved off the day of . 
teckoning, but he did so by accepting with resignation acts of the 
Republic which his successor and many of his contemporaries resented 
as encroachments upon the privileges of the Church. In this Pius X. 
was unable to follow him. Caring nothing for politics and everything 
for religion, he was not deterred by the political consequences of his 
action, nor did he shrink from attacking France on`a domam 
which lay wholly beyond the bounds of religion. Formally therefore 
the Vatican was in the wrong when it protested against President 
Loubet’s visit to Rome, and again when it refused to acknowledge 
and abide by the Organic Articles which really constitute an integral 
part of the Concordat. The Organic Articles possessed the force df 
law and had been respected as such by the Vatican and its former 
representatives. When therefore Pius X. protested against the 
Organic Articles he must have been aware that he was implicitly 
denouncing the Concordat as well The Pope therefore and not 
M. Combes has torn up the convention drafted by Napoleon and 
virtually brought about the separation of Church and State in France. 
It is impossible as yet to foreshadow, the results of this long delayed 
development of the pr-nciples of the French Revolution. The notion 
that a schism will be produced and a national Church organised—a 
jatter-day form of Gallicanism in a word—is absurd. Napoleon, when 
he was once asked why he did nothing to favour Protestantism in 
France, replied that the French people had not religion enough for 
two Churches. In like manner it may be truly affirmed that French- 
men have not Catholicism enough for two Catholic sects. The people, 
certainly the great bulk of the electors, are in sympathy with the 
Cabinet Combes and regard the liberation of the State from the 
pupilage of the Church as a considerable step in advance. One 
interesting question which cannot however yet be answered is whether 
French . Catholics are willing to support their secular clergy by 
voluntary offerings. That they cannot or will not do that and also 
‘subscribe as liberally as before to the Peter’s Pence fund is almost self- 
evident. My friend the venerable Archbishop of Albi, whose attitude 
throughout the long struggle has been dictated bysenlightened views ` 
of religion and progress, assures me that the clergy in the rural districts 
will find it diffcult to make both ends meet. For the French peasant 
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who is anxious to have his child; christened and himself married, 
anointed and buried by a priest is very reluctant to contnbute more 
than a mite to the support of the clergy. It may, however, be taken 
for granted that fervent Catholics will never be in want Of spiritual 
assistance, while the luke-warm will probably see themselves obliged 
to swell the ranks of the indifferent or the devout. If then the State 
profits by the innovation, the Church, or rather genuine religion, stands 


to lose nothing. 
E. J. DILLon. 


1 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


HERE are few more mteresting themes for the critic of con- 
temporary literature than that which gives the substantive 

title to Mr. W. L. Courtney’s little volume, “The Development of 
“Maunce Maeterlinck, and Other Sketches of Foreign Writeyg,” 
recently published by Mr. Grant Richards) Whatever we may think 
of M. Maeterlinck as dramatist or philosopher, there is no denying 
the fascination of his writings or the psychological interest of his career 
from its starting-point in the dreamland of the earlier plays to its 
latest stage of development in “The Double Garden” Poet and 
mystic by nature, he is striving to ge: outside the medievalism of his 
temperament, and to adjust himself and his art to the changed 
conditions of human existence and the scientific conclusions of modern 
thought. It is this evolution of a poetic soul, adapting itself to an 
outwardly anti-poetic environment, that forms the subject of Mr. 
Courtney’s opening pages) In a series of seven essays the critic 
traces, with sympathetic insight and admirable discrimination, the 
course of M. Maeterlinck’s intellectual development—a development 
which we may safely suppose has not yet reached its final stage. The 
sanity of Mr. Courtney’s estimate is in welcome contrast to much 
that has been written about the delicate and exotic genius- of this 
author; for, to speak frankly, M Maeterlinck’s reputation has suffered 
not a little from the rhetorical vapourings of injudicious admirers who, 
by dubbing him “the Belgian Shakespeare,” did their best to make 
him ridiculous at the very outset of his career. The retort was too 
obvious to be missed—“a very Belgian Shakespeare.” As if that 
were not enough, M. Maeterlinck’s work was associated in the public 
mind with the plays of Ibsen, although, as Mr. Courtney points out, 
the two writers have little in common except the absence of action 
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in their dramas If we would understand M. Maeterlinck aright, we 
must study him as a writer sus generis, who is working out his theories 
and thoughts on his own plane, and is seeking to discover, in the ' 
regions of psychology and moral philosophy, the poetry and romance 
that he no longer finds in external life. ‘ 

Mr. Courtney shows how intimately the successive stages of Maeter- 
linck’s mental development are connected with his changing conception 
of Destiny. In the first stage Fate seems to the poet “some 
“monstrous, external, irresistible force, which compels and enslaves 
“human beings from the outside.” This is the period of the early 
plays, of “The Death of Tintagiles,” “Tħe Princess Maleine,” and of 
“Pelleas and Melisande,” in which human beings appear as puppets, 
“swayed hither and thither by the mysterious influences of a destiny 
“which they cannot understand, but only obey.” Later, he discovers 
that what we call Fate is not an external arbitrary power, but some- 
thing that is a part of ourselves; and in “Wisdom and Destiny” he 
advances to the thesis that “destiny is character.” Here he has 
arrived at a recognition of the value of human personality, and its 
power over the circumstances and conditions of life. “Whether you 
“climb up the mountain or go down the hill to the valley, whether 
“you journey to the end of the world or merely walk round your 
“house, none but yourself shall you meet on the highway of fate.” 
This is the doctrine of “Wisdom and Destiny,” and it leaves unsolved 
the ultimate questions—what ts character? what is human personality? 
and how far is the individual responsible for them? We must turn 
to “The Buried Temple” to see how M. Maeterlinck deals with these 
problems. Destiny, and therefore character, is “the total weight 
“and range of all the forces within us,” some of which forces are the 
product of heredity, others of environment; and beyond all that forms 
the individual personality as it appears to others, there is the 
“subconscious self,” moving us to unconscious action, and determining 
what we, for want of a better name, call “luck” It is not easy to 
follow M. Maeterlinck in his elaboration of this theory, and I do not 
know that much is to be gained by attempting it; for, after all, the 
“subconscious self” is but another name for the soul, and we 
are once more thrown back on the hypotheses of the older 
metaphysicians. 

Turning to another side of M. Maeterlinck’s genius, his poetic inter- 
pretation of Nature, one of Mr. Couriney’s best essays is inspired by 
that fascinating book, “The Life of the Bee "—the work that, in the 
present writer’s opinion, will probably live longer than any other 
Maeterlinck has yet given us. We have to go back to Virgil to find 
another writer who has attempted the particular task that M. Maeter- 
linck sets himself in “The Life of the Bee”; and Virgil, living in a 
pre-scientific age, cannot be said to have had any exact knowledge 
of his subject. The unique quality of M. Maeterlinck’s book lies in 
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its combination of poetry, science, and philosophy, in which each of 
these elements gains by the presence of the other two: 


His is not a scientific manual, although it is full of scientific 
observations, nor is it a philosopbical treatise, although it includes 
many philosophical speculations. It is from beginning to end sheer 
poetry—that is to say, the poetical rendering of facts elucidated by 
science, which remains as the most serious duty of the poetry of the 
future. We have often idly wondered whether science with her 
victorious analysis and her somewhat ruthless disdain of fancy and 
_imagination is cutting at the roots of the poetic instinct. The answer 
is’ that a wonderful world is opening before the poet, which it will take 
him all his time to assimilate and render musical. When Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling chose such a rugged and unwieldy subject as steel machinery 
and made his Scotch engineer sing & triumphal chant in honour 
of steam, he was exactly and properly true to the modern mission. 
For there is no real dulness in facts. The dulness only lies in our 
lack of appreciation and comprehension. M. Maeterlinck in taking 
one little chapter of natural science, that which deals with the history 
of the bee, and treating it in poetic and meditative fashion, is doing 
precisely the same sort of work as Kipling. He is the interpreter 
of the known and the imaginative artist who suggests the unknown. 
He*gives to the bare, well-ascertained facts of this world the poetic 
vesture and romantic glory which nature herself gives them for those 
who have the eyes to see. And in this matter the dramatist and 
essayist who showed us his poetic qualizy in “ Pelleas and Melisande R 

and “ Aglavaine and e and his metaphysical skill in 
“Wisdom and Destiny,” has only had one real predecessor, the 
Roman poet Virgil 


One regrets that Mr. Courtney was unable to include in his Dit 
an essay on “The Double Garden,” recently noticed in these pages ; 
for M. Maeterlmck’s latest book represents a defnite and very 
interesting stage ın the authors development In “The Leaf of 
“Olive,” the concluding essay of this volume, he plainly reveals himself 
as a disciple of Comte—a believer in, if not a professor of, the Religion 
of Humanity. Never have the Positive doctrnes had a more 
persuasive expounder, or one better qualified to win converts among 
those to whom philosophy unadorned makes no appeal. M. Maeter- 
linck’s development has assuned an importance beyond the domain of 
art. We must recognise that he has an ever-widening circle oftreaders 
who are beginning to regard him as a teacher as well as an artist. 
Where the future will lead him it is impossible to say, but I venture to 
think that there will always be a sentimertal basis to his philosophy. 
Witheut doubting his sincerity as a thmker, he seems to me too 
instinctive a literary artist ever to overcome the influence which words 
have over his ideas. 

The other sketches in Mr. Courtney's volume, though somewhat 
slight in character, are well worth reading. They have as their 
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subjects, Georges Rodenbach, Huysmans, Gabriele D’Annunzio, 
Turgenieff, Tolstoi, Maxim Gorky, pag ‘Merejkowski, Pobyedonost- 
seff, and Anton Tchekhoff. 
bal * * + J 
It is possible to enjoy Miss Emily Lawless’s pleasant and lively 
volume on “Maria Edgeworth,” contributed to Messrs. Macmillan’s - 
“English Men of Letters” Series, without’ feeling the necessity of any 
very intimate knowledge of her heroine’s writings, Indeed, if we 
approach Miss Edgeworth froma strictly literary point of view, it may be 
doubted whether a good claim can be made-out for the presence of her 
name on Messrs, Macmillan’s roll of illustrious English writers. With 
the exception of “Castle Rackrent,” none of her work has any real 
vitality to-day. Her other Irish stories, “The Absentee” and 
“Ormond,” though readable, are immeasurably inferior to her master- 
piece, and will probably never be read again except by professed 
students of literature and a few Irish enthusiasts, Even less can be 
said for her non-Irish work—the Moral, Popular, and Fashionable 
Tales which were so widely read in their author's lifetime. The 
impartial critic, looking into these Tales to see what gort of fiction — 
satisħed the “general teader” at the beginning of the 19th century, 
finds nothing that impresses him so much as the extraordinary 
“woodenness” of the characters; and he will probably admit that 
better work is being produced in the present day by second-rate 
novelists who can never hope to figure in any “series” whatsoever. 
There remain the children’s stories, upon which our grandfathers 
and grandmothers were brought up in the way they should go. These 
I approach with a certain reverence, for good (grown-up) critics have, 
told us that, always excepting “Castle Rackrent,” they are Miss Edge- 
worth’s best gift to posterity. But do the children of the. present 
generation appreciate them? or even read them in any great numbers? 
They are certainly lacking in the one element that appeals to most 
children more than any other—the imaginative or faery element. 
Moreover, they were written for a generation of children brought up 
on a system that has long ceased to be practised except in a few old- 
fashioned homes—a system by which it was sought to restrain the 
child’s natural instincts by a quick-set hedge of “don’ts” Thus 
environed, the child was supposed to sit on a straight-backed and very 
hard chair, quietly growing, “seen but not heard” by his elders. Miss 
Edgeworth’s stories are so obviously related to these “don'ts,” that 
the dullest of modern children could not fail to detect the pill in the 
proffered jam. Miss Lawless’is inclined to think that children really 
do prefer that the nice, kind little boy, who always obeys his mother 
and wipes his boots before coming in from the garden, should have all 
the good things, and that the bad, cruel boy, who pulls the cat’s tail, 
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and quarters his sister’s doll, should come to an untimely end. It may 
be so—with some children ; but, on her own confession, Miss Lawless 
was not one of them, for she tells us of the rooted antipathy she 
conceived in her own childhood to Miss Edgeworth’s “Frank.” Some 
of my readers may remember Frank. The narrative rms thus: “When 
“his father or mother said to him, ‘ Frank, shut the door,’ he ran directly 
“and shut the door. When they said to him, ‘Frank, do not touch 
““that knife,’ he took his hands away from the knife, and did not touch 
“it He was an obedient little boy.” And he knew it, and was never 
tired of proclaiming his virtues: “Papa, J never meddle with candles 
“or fire when you or mamma are not in the room” “Mamma, I will 
“always ask you about everything, because you can tell whether things 
“are good for me or not” Frank was very kind to animals: “Mamma, 
“I am going to behave to this snail as I should wish to be behaved to 
“myself if J were a snail.” “There were moments,” says Miss Lawless, 
transported in spirit to her nursery days, “when it seemed hardly 
“possible that any mother of spirit would not have risen up and slain 
“such a boy!” Surely there is no healthy-minded child who would not 
. endorse this outburst, and even wish to anticipate the mother. Yet 
Miss Lawless swells the volume of praise that has been lavished upon 
these stories, and quotes approvingly the great Sir Walter’s well- 
known panegyric on “Simple Susan.” Clearly this is not a matter 
upon which to dogmatise; we must leave it to the children. But 
personally I should not only be surprised, but a little alarmed for his 
future, if a certain child of my acquaintance forsook his “Hans 
'“ Andersen ” and his “Alice ” for the companionship of the smug little 
population of “The Parent’s Assistant.” 

Be all this as it may, Maria Edgeworth is undoubtedly a personage 
in literary history, partly owing to the charm of her personality, partly 
through her connection with Sir Walter Scott. The author of 
“Waverley” has himself generously acknowledged Miss Edgeworth’s 
influence over his genius. This acknowledgment has been termed 
extravagant, and it would, of course, be absurd to suppose that Scott 
gained anything from Miss Edgeworth on the romantic side But 
there can be little doubt that the example of Miss Edgeworth’s Irish 
stories gave him an insight into the humble life of his own country, 
which he might otherwise never have possessed :— 


What he may have gained—what in all probability he did gain— 
from his keen-eyed little Irish sister, was a closer grip upon the 
homelier side of reality, especially as regards the ways, doings, talk, 
look, clothes, and relations to life generally of the peasant class, and 
of the class which comes nearest to it That Caleb Balderston, Edie 
Ochiltree, and the rest, owed something—though it is not very easy 
to define what—to Thady Quirk, and that to this extent the obligation 
so generously insisted upon was true, no student of both writers will, I 
think, be disposed to question. 
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Miss Lawless might also have noted Maria Edgeworth’s influence 
in a more distant field. Turgenieff has recorded the effect of her 
pictures of Insh life and character in determining the direction of his 
literary career. “It is possible, nay probable,” he says, “that if Maria 
“Edgeworth had not written about the poor Irish of County Longford 
“and the squires and squireens, it would not have occurred to me to 
“give a literary form to my impressions about the classes parallel to 
“them in Russra.” 

It is as a painter of Irish fe that Maria Edgeworth chiefly interests 
her biographer, herself an Idshwoman and a worker in the same genre. 
Miss Lawless thinks that “Castle Rackrent” is “the best Irish novel 
“or story which has as yet seen the light,” and most readers will agree 
with her, although there are critics who would give first place to 
Carleton. In seeking an explanation of the gulf that separates 
“Castle Rackrent ” from Miss Edgeworth’s other work, her biographer 
has some severe things to say concerning the baneful effect of Mr. 
Edgeworth’s influence upon his daughters writings) That remark- 
able man, whose eccentricities are worthy of a volume to'themselves, 
held strictly utilitarian views of literature, and his daughter was 
wonderfully submissive to those views. “Wherever, in her case, the 
“didactive impulse is seen to distinctly overpower the creative one 
“.... there we may feel sure that we are upon his track, and that 
“such sentiments were uttered primarily with a view to the approbation 
“of the domestic critic.” Unfortunately, almost all her writing, until 
her father’s death in 1817, was done under the paternal eye, and even 
subjected to paternal revis-on and interpolations. “Castle Rackrent” 
was the exception, composed during Mr. Edgeworth’s absence from 
home. It is, of course, mere supposition to suggest, as Miss Lawless 
does, that but for her father’s influence Miss Edgeworth might have 
written other books as good a% her masterpiece. As a matter of fact, 
the “author of one book ” is a familiar phenomenon in literary history ; 
Fanny Burney and “Evelina,” Mr. J. H. Shorthouse and “John 

“Inglesant,” Mr. R. D. Blackmore and “Lorna Doone,” are instances 
that will occur toeveryone. It is one of the chief distinctions between 
the great writer and the writer of minor calibre that whereas the minor 
author may produce a single book unquestionably in the first class of 
its kind, it is only the greet writer who can produce a series of master- 
pieces. + Miss Edgeworth was almost entirely lacking in imagination, 
an essential quality in a really great writer. Her defect was, no doubt, 
inherited from her utilitarian father, but, being inherent, it is most 
improbable that she would ever have made good the defect, even had 
her father died during her infancy. The very fact that she did not 
resist Mr. Edgeworth’s influence seems to me good ground for 
assuming that she would not have written better books under any 
conditions. 


i 
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Literary criticism forms but a small part of this volume, which most 
readers will, I think, find of greater interest on the narrative side. 
Miss Lawless writes with a novelist’s pen, and she has very successfully 
reproduced the atmosphere of the period and of the circle in which 
Miss Edgeworth moved. The chapters descriptive of Miss Edgeworth’s 
life in Ireland during the disturbed years at the close of the eighteenth 
century, and the account of her friendship with Scott, are especially 
good. There are also some hitherto unpublished letters which make ` 
very pleasant reading. 


* * + o 


It is pleasant to think that, owing to the happy association of its 
subject with Edward FitzGerald, “The Life and Letters of Edward 
“Byles Cowell,” by his cousin, Mr. George Cowell (Macmillan and Co.), 
will have a far wider circulation than could otherwise have been 
expected. As is well known, the late Professor Cowell was one of 
Edward FitzGerald’s closest friends, and it was he who taught 
FitzGerald Persian, and introduced him to the now famous “Rubdiydt.” 
This is, no doubt, Cowell’s chief title to fame with the general public; 
but, quite apart from his connection with FitzGerald, his eminence 
as an Oriental scholar and the peculiar charm of his character deserve 
to be known outside the academic world in which he lived. In 
preparing the present memorial of his cousin’s life, Mr. Cowell has 
shown admirable taste and judgment, though one could have wished 
for a little lėss restraint in dealing with the intimacies of the Professor’s 
private life. The glimpses we get are so attractive. and the man is 
so evidently worth knowing, that one would like to get closer than his 
biographer permits. 

Cowell was the son of a prosperous Ipswich merchant, and was born 
in that town in 1826. His schooldays were spent at the Ipswich 
Grammar School, where he had as his companion his lifelong friend, 
George William Kitchin, the present Dean of Durham His natural 
bent for Oriental languages asserted itself at an early age. At fifteen, 
we find him studying Persian in the early mornings, his days being 
given to Latin and Greek at the Grammar School; and before his 
sixteenth birthday be had contributed a translation from Hafiz to the 
Asiatic Journal! On the death of his father in 1842, Cowell, though 
only a little over sixteen, had to leave school, enter the counting- 
house, and carry on as best he might his father’s business. This must 
have seemed to him at the time an immense sacrifice of his most 
cherished tastes and inclinations, but with the aid of a confidential 
clerk he set to work to learn his business, and kept things together for 
seven years, until his next brother was competent to take his place. 
The extent and depth of his reading in the non-business hours of this 
period are amazing. The Greek and Latin authors, English prose 
and poetry, writers in French, Italian, and Persian, he devoured them 
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all, and with the keenest appreciation. Some of the most interesting 
letters ın this volume were w-itten during these early years, principally 
to Dean Kitchin, showing the course of this extraordinary intellectual 
activity. 

When barely of age, Cowell married a lady more than fourteen 
years his senior, and doubtless many of his friends prophesied disaster, 
As events turned out, this marriage laid the foundation stone of his 
success in life. No one can read this book without seeing how much 
Cowell owed to his wife. The least assertive and ambitious of men, 
if he had been left to go his own way, he would probably have 
remained in business for the better part of his life, and given only his 
spare hours to Oriental studies. He would certainly never have gone 
to Oxford, for it required all the determination of his wife to persuade 
him to take that step. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
FitzGerald, who wes a frequent visitor at Cowell’s Bramford home, 
strongly advised him against a University career, and in a characteristic 
letter to Frederick Tennyson we find FitzGerald lamenting Cowell’s 
departure :— 


The delightful lady . . . . is going to leave this neighbourhood and 
carry her young husband to Oxford, there to get him some Oriental 
Professorship one day. Heis a delightful fellow, and J say, will, if he 
live, be the best scholarin England. Not that I think Oxford will be 
so helpful to his studies as his counting house at Ipswich was. How- 
ever, being married, he cannot, at all events, become Fellow, and as 
so many do, dissolve all the promise of scholarship in sloth, gluttony 
and sham Dignity. I shall miss them both more than I can say, and 
must take to Lucretius! to comfort me. 


Far from “ dissolving the promise of scholarship in sloth and 
“gluttony,” Cowell took a First Class in the Final Schools, and going 
out to India in 1856, soent the next eight years in strenuous and 
successful work as Professor of English History in the Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Returning to England, he was appointed, in 1867, 
to the Professorship of Sanskrit at Cambridge, a post he held for 
the remaining thirty-six years of his life. It is for others to speak of 


Professor Cowell’s work as an Oriental scholar. As a man he would . 


seem to have possessed a singular charm of personality that attracted 
all who*knew him, and not a little of this charm is to be found in his 
letters. To quote FitzGerald once more, Cowell was “a great Boy as 
“well as a great Scholar.” He had:“the great virtue of humility,” a 
virtue amusmgly exemplified by his origi manner of canvassing 
when a candidate for the Chair of it at Cambridge. Sir 
Frederick Pollock has recorded how, on that occasion, Cowell “went 
“about telling everybody what an excellent scholar his competitor 

“was.” A touch like this makes one understand the man far better 
than pages of eulogy could. 
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The many extracts from FitzGerald’s letters, some of which have 
not before been published, give an additional interest to this attractive 
volume. 

+ + s s 
- Messrs. P. S. King and Son are publishing, under the editorship of 
Mr. W. Harbutt Dawson, a very useful series of volumes on “Protection 
“in Various Countries,” in which the writers combine a concise history 
of the origin and growth of the Tariff System with a study of its 
social and economic effects in the countries with which they deal. 
Four volumes have already been published—* Protection in Germany,” 
by the Editor of the serie#; “Protection in the Umted States,” by 
Mr. A. Maurice Low; “Protection in Canada and Australasia,” by Mr. 
C. H. Chomley ; and “Protection in France and Italy,” by Mr. H O. 
Meredith. 
` A READER. 








At the request of the Editor and proprietors of the “Independent 

“Review,” we publish the following letter :— 
10, Old Square, 
l Lincoln’s Im, W.C. 
DEAR SR, i August 15th, 1904 

You have called my attention to the fact thaz an article by 
Captain Crouch, published in the August number of the CONTEM- 
PORARY REVIEW, had previously appeared in the “Independent 
“Review” for May last. I need not say that it was inserted in the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW in total igtiorance of its having appeared 
before. The writer sent it to me direct from Australia without any 
intimation that it had appeared in, or been offered to, any other Review, 
and your letter was the first suggestion which reached the 
CONTEMPORARY of that fact. 

You say, and I have no reason to doubt, that the copynght in the 
article had been purchased by the “Independent Review,” and that 
your legal right has therefore been mfringed, however unwittingly. 
The legal right is based not on intention but on property, and I think 
your view is right. Even Ï it were not, I should still think it right, as 
between one Review and another, to make, as I do, on behalf of myself 
and the proprietors of the CONTEMPORARY an explanation’and an 
apology. 

As you are apprehensive that this contrefemps may miitate against 
the interests of your Review, I make no es to your publishing 
this letter as you may think fit. 

Believe me, yours faithfully, 


PERCY WILLIAM BUNTING. 
(Editor of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.) 


To the Acting Editor of the “Independent Review.” 


i 


A 


THE SCOTTISH FREE CHURCH TRUST 
AND ITS DONORS. 


Y a majority of five to two, the House of Lords have decided 

in favour of the Appellants in the Scottish Church Case, If 

this decision is carried out in its apparent meaning, it will result in 
the transference to a Church of about thirty ministers property which 
has been valued at from 47,000,000 to 410,000,000, The ‘actual 
investments of money amount to more than 41,000,000, Far larger 
is the value of Chrrches and manses) It may be doubted whether 
these could be replaced under 45,000,000. There are besides 
Missionary Colleges and Churches built to serve the ends of one of 
the greatest missionary societies in the world. In addition there are 
Churches on the Continent, and three admirably-equipped Theological 
Colleges at Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen. The Church income 


-of the victorious Minority is about £13,000 per annum. The income 


of the old Free Church before the union was about £700,000 per 
annum. The effect of the decision, if carried out, will be to put in 
the hands of the Minority a property which they cannot possibly 
administer, and to deprive the Majority of the power to carry on their 
work. The vast F-ee Church organism has been the growth of sixty 
years) The mackinery has been created by constant and willing 
sacrifice on the part of the dead and the living. The Majority, 
however liberal they may be, cannot for a very long period replace the 
instruments which they have prepared and accumulated at so great 
a cost* Apart from the public confusion and the paralysis of 
Christian work, there will be private miseries and anxieties that are 
beyond reckoning. These will affect every part of Scotland. It is 
not, however, of their own personal suffering that the ministers and 
members of the old Free Church are chiefly thinking. What concerns 
them above all is the future of their work for Christianity. 

I do not intend to discuss the judgments of the House of Lords’ 
majority. It is nct doubted that they applied themselves honestly to 
the grave and perplexing problem before them It may be pointed 
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out, however, that the Scottish Courts decided unanimously in favour 
of the United Free Church. It is also well known that if Lord Shand 
had lived the Scottish judgments woud have been confirmed. Lord 
Shand had prepared his,judgment in fevour of the Majority. Had he 
survived, there would have been an equal division in the House of 
Lords, in which case the Court of Session judgment would have stood. 
It is permissible, perhaps, to say that scme of the leamed judges were 
unfamiliar with the ways of Presby-erian life, and that Scottish 
ecclesiastical questions, whatever they may be, are not remarkably 
simple. The case to an outsider seems to have called for the testimony 
of experts, but for some reasqn there was no leading of evidence. 

I confine myself to one point, but that point is of supreme import- 
ance. The Lord Chancellor in basing his judgment laid down the 
principle that to know the true destination of the property in dispute 
we must ascertain the mind of the donors, “or wkat we are constrained 
“to infer would be their view if it were possible to consult them.” As 
it happens, very many of the donors are now alive. It is unfortunate 
that in the pleadings before the House of Lords no specific statement 
was made as to the growth of the trust, but it is now known that in 
1867 the capital fund was only £92,766 so that nearly £1,000,000 
has been contributed in later years Further, the great work of 
Church building has been going on during this period. The Disrup- 
tion Churches and manses have been largely replaced by modern 
structures, and there has been endless ectivity in the way of Church 
extension. We note that in 1867 the Free Church declared that 
there was no barrier in principle to union with the United Presby- 
terians.) When the union negotiations were temporarily abandoned 
in 1873, it was distinctly understood that they would be renewed, 
and as “a duty of deep and abiding obligation such as can never be 
“evaded or postponed without serious responsibility being incurred.” 
Immediately afterwards the Disestablishment movement began, and it 
had always on its side the great majority of the Free Church Assembly. 
At least 90 per cent. of the funds since 1867 have been provided by 
those in favour of union The congregations represented in the 
Minority have not, as a rule, been self-sustaining. They have existed 
in a perfectly honourable dependence o2 the aid of the Church at 
large. ; 

What were the views and intentions of the donors before 1867? 
I propose to answer this question from a careful study of the union 
debates in the Free Church Assembly f-om 1863 to 1873. At the 
time these debates commenced, the great leaders of the Disruption 
were nearly all alive. , Chalmers and Cunningham had gone, but 
not till the former had proclaimed to Scotland, and the latter to 
America, that the way was open for future union with Scottish 
dissenters—indeed Chalmers looked forward in July, 1843, to “a 
“speedy incorporation,” on the ground that “there is no difference of 
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“government and no difference of theology which I am aware 
“of.” And they were survived by the statesman and historian of the. 
ten years’ conflict, Dr. Robert Buchanan; the subtle theologian and 
powerful orator, Dr. Candlish; the illustrious preacher, Dr. Guthrie; 
the most eminent of Scottish missionaries, Dr. Alexander Duff; the 
weightiest Scottish theologian of the period, Dr. Fairbairn; and the 
chief ecclesiastical Jurists of their day, Sir Henry Moncreiff and Dr. 
William Wilson. These are but a few out of many, among whom it is 
well to remember Lord Dalhousie, who, as Mr. Fox Maule, championed 
the Church’s cause in Parliament ; and Alexander Murray Dunlop, the, 
chief legal adviser of the Disruption Chugch. These men had fought 
the battle in their magnificent youth, and they were little if at all past 
their prime when the unionist negotiations began. It is to them 
surely that we must look as authorities when the mind and purpose 
of the original Free Church have to be discovered. They were all 
unionists ; they carried with them the great majority of the Assembly ; 
and even with the eminent men who ultimately opposed the union, 
men like Dr. Begg ard Dr. Gibson, they found common ground in 
some of the ‘present matters of debate. The House of Lords, in 
order to gain the ena of having the Church property administered 
according to the wishes of the donors, handed it over to the Minority. 
They found that the Minority represented the original Free Church. 
(1) Because they accepted the Establishment principle; (2) Because 
they held the Confession of Faith without modification, it being 
according to the decision illegal to make any change in the symbol ; 
(3) The Lord Chancellor was of opinion that the niajority had parted 
from Calvinistic doctrine and become Arminians in contending for 
a free offer of the Gaspel to all mankind, and he had considerable 
sympathy from other judges; (4) It was decided that the property 
of the Church according to the intention of the donors was tied to 
believers in the Establishment principle, and in an unmodified 
Confession of Faith. 

My contention is tha: the Disruption leaders, men who surely knew 
their own principles, repudiated every one of the judgments of the 
House of Lords in advance by a large Majority, and m part 
unanimously. The evidence is adduced from their own speeches, as 
teported in the Free Church Blue Books. The extracts might have 
been greatly multiplied, for the ground is gone over again and again, 
but I confine myself tc essential passages. 


L 


> The House of Lords decided that the Establishment principle was 
fundamental to the Disruption Church. They based this view almost 
entirely on the speech given by Dr. Chalmers on the opening day of 
the first Assembly of the Free Church in 1843. The speech was 
published at the request of the Assembly, and in the judgment of the 
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Lords it was taken as a prospectus of the Free Church, and as a 
ground for deciding that union with United Presbyterians was incom- 
patible with the principles of the Disruption men. It has been 
pointed out that the passage in Dr. Chalmers’ speech had a sequel. 
Only two days later, in reply to criticisms, Dr. Chalmers said: “Before 
“I conclude I have one thing to state to which I would request the 
“attention of our Voluntary friends who may be present. I do not 
“know anything that has more annoyed me than the report of the 
“speech I gave from the Chair, in which I am represented as saying 
“that I can hold no communion with those who hold the Voluntary 
“principle. Now I said ne such thing. I did not ask them to 
“renounce their principle, and all I ask at their hands is that they will 
“not ask me to'renounce my principle. It was a point of difference 
“between us, but I expressly said it was a point about which we could, 
“agree to differ.” Dr. Chalmers went on: “ Agreeakly to the excellent 
“distinction that there is a difference between co-operation and 
“incorporation, we are pethaps not yet coms the length of incor- 
“poration. But in the meanwhile there may be the most cordial, the 
“most entire co-operation It would be a noble thing if the members 
“of all evangelical denominations would desiderate this to the 
“uttermost. Look at the Saviour’s prayer in the xvii. chapter of John, 
“where the success of Christianity in the world is made to hinge not 
“merely upon a real and vital, but upon an ostensible union among 
“(Christians—such a union as that the world in virtue of seeing it 
“would be turned to the feith of the Gospel; and therefore I say 
“that there should be no barrier in the way oi an ostensible union of 
“co-operation, although it may be the work of years before that 
“union can be so complete as to come to incorporation.” 

Nobody has dreamed of denying that the leaders of the Disruption 
were not opposed to the establishment and endowment of Churches 
as such, They left the Church of Scotland not because they dis- 
approved of her Establishment, but because they held that the 
Establishment was too dearly bought by the sacrifice of spiritual 
independence. Thev frequently, and in strong wards, and for years 
gave testimony to their belief in the possibility of a Scriptural Estab- 
lishment. But they were careful not ‘to rule out the possibilities of 
union with those who differed from them on that one point, a point 
not of doctrine but of administration. Indeed some of them went 
much further. Dr. Guthrie—and be it remembered that he collected 
the great fund to build the manses which are now handed over to 

“the Minority—was in favour of immediate union. Speaking at, 
Berwick-on-Tweed, on November 13th, 1871, he said: “I always 
“anticipated union. In 1843 I proposed it should take place immedi- 
“ately. ... I knew the seceders well, better than many of my 
“brethren in the Free Church; and so esteemed them that from the 
“day of the Disruption—the glorious 18th of May, 1843—I took up 
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“the position I now occupy, and said in 1843 what I say now in 
“1871, that I see nothing in reason or in Scripture to hinder the 
“union of these Churches to-morrow.” 

But let us see how the problem presented itself to the Disruption 
leaders twenty years later. In 1863, in proposing that negotiations 
for union with the United Presbyterians should be entered into, Dr. 
Robert Buchanan said: “They differ from us not as to the 
Headship of Christ over the nations, and not as to the obligation 
“binding on civil rulers to own His authority, and to regulate their 
“official as well as personal acts by His revealed will, but solely as to 
“the lawfulness of setting up a Church establishment, and endowing 
“it out of the public funds... . We hold the union of Church and 
“State to be lawful, but we do not hold it to be indispensable. The 
“prospect of any such change as would warrant the alliance is 
“indefinitely remote.” Dr. Charles J. Brown said that there was 
“nothing about endowments in our Confession of Faith or in our 
“formula.” To him the spiritual freedom of the Church and her 
independence of the State was everything. “The life and soul of 
“the Scottish Church from the beginning has been not its State 
“endowments but its spiritual freedom.” Dr. Guthrie said: “The 
“whole question of Church endowment has passed into the region 
“of theories and fine points; as a practical question it is dead and 
“gone; nor should its old ghost now rise to frighten us” He went 
on: “I have known ministers as well as members of the United 
“Presbyterian Church as strong for the union of Church and State as 
“I ever was; and on the other hand I can tell the Moderator and 
“Free Church ministers that many of their people are out- 
“and-out Voluntaries.” ' Dr. Begg, who ultimately became the anti- 
unionist leader, spoke very sympathetically. He declared they had 
come to the very threshold of the time, when “we may join with the 
“most earnest Voluntaries in proclaiming to the State that it is both 
“sinful and fitted to bring down the judgment of God to be thus 
“tampering with truth and falsehood alike. A thousand times rather 
“abolish and sweep away all endowments together.” While main- 
taining the doctrine of Christ’s Headship over the nations, Dr. Begg 
held the question of endowments to be a “mere circumstantial and 
“unimportant question” Mr. Nixon; who also was ultimately in 
opposition to union, was in favour of throwing overboard “the question 
“of endowments which was a mere accident connected with their 
“great principles.” Dr. Candlish logked forward to the “blessed 
“consummation of a Free United Church of Scotland, thoroughly 
“Calvinistic, thoroughly Presbyterian, non-established as to the State, 
“but established in the hearts of the people” The motion of Dr. 
Buchanan was unanimously adopted. 

As the discussion went on, the whole attitude of the Disruption 
Church to the Establishment principle was thoroughly discussed and 
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defined. I take my main quotation from Sir Henry Moncrieff, who 
to the last desired and hoped for the settlement o? Presbyterianism 
in Scotland on an Establishment basis, but was nevertheless 
one of the warmest advocates of union Sir Henry’s high emimence 
asa lawyer, and a certain quality of his nature defined by 
Mr. -Taylor Innes as “intense personal uprightness and strenuous 
“candour,” gave peculiar weight to his judgment Sir Henry in 1867 
repudiated the Establishment principle as a term of communion His 
words are: “ We often testify for a great many things that are never 
“made terms of communion. There are some things we think it 
“right to testify always aboħt, and even some of these we do not 
“make terms of communion, and it does not follow that everything 
“we hold and testify about should be made necessarily a term of 
“communion.” He went on: “When Iam speaking of the formula, 
“I may just say that no one ever maintained there was any change 
“made in it with the design of putting out the question of Establish- 
“ments ; but the Clause of the formula (founded on) was framed for the 
“purpose of bringing in the point about the independence of the 
“Church, and making that a term of ministerial communion. It was 
“seen you must refer to the Claim of R:ght and Protest, and yet 
“it was seen there were a great many things in that Claim and Protest 
“to which you could not pledge your future ministers, because 
“it involved a great amount of constitutional knowledge which they- 
“could not be expected to possess. Our ministers, therefore, are not 
“bound by the formula to hold the principle of an Establishment, 
“except in so far as the Confession of Faith might be supposed ,to 
“bind ‘them. My opinion is that the Confession binds us to great 
“principles; but does not necessarily involve all the applications of 
“them.” Dr. Candlish endorsed Sir Henry Moncreiffs view. 
Speaking of the Establishment principle he said: “We are not 
“making it an open question in the sense we are never to discuss and 
“move on it, but we are simply saying that it is an open question in 
“the sense that it is not to be made a term of communion. To that 
“extent, and to that extent alone, we ask that this question be made 
“an open one in the united Church. . . . You have Voluntaries in „the 
“Free Church . . . in the sense of not holding the necessity or even 
“the lawfulness of such endowments for the Church. There are men 
“among us who hold that view; and if I held it—if I avowed it—I 
“defy any Doctor in this house to frame a libel against me. And I 
“for one will object, most seriously object, to be more fettered, more 
“restrained than we are by the Confession of Faith” In the 1868 
Assembly Dr. Buchanan asked the members to observe that “the 
“Reformed Churches have with one consent left the question of 
“civil establishments of religion outside of these Canfessions.” He 
repudiated the idea that the approval of civil establishments of 
religion must be a term of communion in the proposed united Church 
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“Such a term of communion is not warranted by the only binding 
“formularies of our Church. The one thing which the questions put 
“to us at ordination require us to say about a civil magistrate is that 
“he does not possess jurisdiction or authoritative control over the 
“regulation of the affairs of Christ’s Church. But of what it is lawful 
“for the civil magistrate to do in reference to the Church it says 
“not one single word. It is altogether and absolutely silent Of the 
“formula precisely the same things are true... . It is those who 
“differ from us who are the real innovators. For, before they possibly 
“can, with any shadow of reason or consistency, demand such a 
“condition as indispensable to union with another Church, they 
“must first force it as aterm of communion into the constitution of 
“our own Church And need I say that the day in which that is 
“seriously attempted will witness the tearing of our Church to pieces, 
“and that not because there may be a few among us who deny or who 
“at least have begun to entertain grave doubts of the lawfulness of 
“civil establishments of religion, but because while holding their 
“lawfulness in certain circumstances, and on certain conditions, there 
“are hundreds and hundreds among us at the same time who do not 
“believe that Christ has authorised us to make of that question, even 
“for office bearers, a term of Church conimunion.” 

_ Inthe 1870 Assembly, Sir Henry Moncreiff and Dr. Candlish spoke 
still more explicitly. Dr. Candlish said: “If this matter is pressed 
“so far as to make men feel that we insist upon the recognition of the 
“lawfulness of civil establishments of religion in the ordinary sense 
“of the term as being essential to office in this Church, if that shall . 
“come to be the mind of this Church or a majority of the Church, 
“and if union be arrested on that ground, why then I agree with Dr. 
“Buchanan—and I say from pretty extensive personal knowledge of 
“the younger ministers and office bearers of our Church—that they 
“will not consent to be members of a Church that takes yp that 
“position. More than that, Sir, I myself, strongly, as I still hold the 
“principle of the lawfulness and in some senses the propriety of civil 
‘establishments of religion, I would have very great hesitation 
“indeed in continuing to belong to a Church which at this time of 
“day made that a term of communion” Sir Henry Moncreiff 
explicitly stated, “It has been assumed by them that the Confession 
“of Faith has always been considered by us as containing the doctrine 
“of establishments; but I take the liberty of saying that I did not 
“think so. In my youth I had difficulty about it on the subject of 
“persecution, But I never thought of ib as fixing the Establishment 
“principle.” 

In the light of these quotations the mind of the Disruption leaders 
ig clear. The great majority of them held that the Establishment 
principle was not a term of communion or of holding office in their 
“Church ; and they would have hesitated to belong to any Church so 
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constituted. The declarations ın favour of Establishments were made 
by individuals and by Church Courts as testimonies, but they bound 
no man’s conscience, and were no part of the constitution of the Church. 


IL 


With the question of the Confession of Faith and the right, and in 
certain circumstances the duty of the Church to revise it, I can deal 
much more briefly. 

In the Assembly of 1866 the Moderator, Dr. William Wilson, of 
Dundee, took for his theme the relation of the Church to her Confes- 
sion of Faith After laying down that the Confession of Faith is 
the basis of the Church organisation, and a testimony to those who are 
without, Dr. Wilson went on: “No Confession of Faith can ever be 
“regarded by the Church as‘a final or permanent document. She 
“must always vindicate her right to revise it, to purge it, to add to 
“it. We claim no infallibility for it or for ourselves who declare our 
“belief in the propositions which it contains We lie open always to 
“the teaching of the Divine Spirit; nay, we believe in the progressive 
“advancement of the Church into a more perfect knowledge of the 
“truth... It is open to the Church at any time to say we have 
“obtained clearer light on one or other or all of the propositions 
“contained in this Confession; we must revise it; the time has come 
“for us to frame a new pomt of union with each other, a new 
“testimony to the world. If this freedom does not belong tb us then 
“indeed we are in bondage to our Confession and renounce the 
“hberty wherewith Christ has made us free.” The great theologian 
of the Church at that time, Principal Patrick Fairbairn, took occasion 
later on to endorse the Moderatórs statement. He said: “I trust 
“we shall not idolise either of these documents [the Confession of 
“Faith and the Catechism] or litt them out of the place that properly 
“belongs to them. They are but human compositions adapted to the 
“Church’s state and relations at an advanced stage of her history ; 
“and admirable as they are, we must hold theoretically to the right as 
“so well stated, Sir, in your opening address, and in certain conceiv- 
“able circumstances must admit the duty of revising them, and 
“perhaps, as we have done with our ordination formula, abbreviating ' 
“in one place and enlarging in another, as the exigencies of the time 
_“may require.” What is still more remarkable is the testimony of 
Dr. James Gibson, the most conservative of all Free Church 
theologians, and a leading anti-unionist. Dr. Gibson said: “He 
“agreed with the Moderator and with Principal Fairbairn on the 
“general principle that it is lawful to revise the Confession. No man 
“would lay down the abstract principle that they were in no circum- 
“stances to revise what is, after all, a mere human document” There 
was not a whisper of dissent from these views in all the Assembly. 
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Ir will not do to say that all that was meant by these leaders was that 
the Church might revise its Confession and lose its property. One 
has liberty to do anything if one chooses to take the penal conse- 
quences) The only liberty worth talking about is a liberty to be 
exercised without fear of penalty. So far from regarding the Church 
as a mere trust, which was the position taken by the majority of the 
judges, even Dr. Gibson rejected the view and contended for the 
recognition of the Church by the civil magistrate on the ground that 
the civil magistrate must acknowledge that there was a difference 
between a Church and an association of merchants. The power of 
the Church to grow in grace and knowkdge,is essential to her very 
existence, and ‘this view was held, it is safe to say, by every leader of 
the Disruption. 


pane 


The question of doctrine requires no lengthened treatment for the 
simple reason that the Minority have already repudiated the position 
.taken by their own Counsel and by the Lord Chancellor. This 
seems incredible, but can easily be proved. From the first the Lord 
Chancellor showed a passionate interest in the question whether the 
free offer of the Gospel is consistent with the Calvinistic doctrine of 
predestination. It may be said at once that the dogmatists known 
as Hyper-Calvinists agree with the Lord Chancellor that the free 
offer of the Gospel is not warranted. These have been specially 
strong among the Baptists, and in his early days Mr. Spurgeon was 
brought under their influence. But when he commenced his ministry, 
while ardently advocating Calvinism, he insisted on his right to preach 
the Gospel to all men. The glory of the early Free Church was its 
full and free and faithful preaching of the unhampered and 
unhindered Gospel In this no one was more earnest than Dr. 
Chalmers. In the last recorded conversation of his life he declared 
himself to be a predestinarian: “My theology is that of Jonathan 
“Edwards.” But, he said, “I think that the word world, as applied 
“in Scripture to the sacrifice of Christ, has been unnecessarily 
“restricted ; the common way of explaining it is that it simply includes 
“Gentiles as well as Jews. I do not like that explanation, and I 
“think there is one text that puts that interpretation entirely aside. 
“The text to which I allude is, that ‘God commandeth al? men, every- 
“t where, to repent?” He then went on to speak with great eloquence 
and passion of the connection between the election of God, the 
sacrifice of Christ, and the freeness of the offer of the Gospel Said 
he, “In the offer of the Gospel we must make no limitation whatever.” 
This is the dying testimony of Dr. Chalmers. But the Counsel for 
the Minority took the other view and argued that the preaching of a 
free Gospel was plainly inconsistent with predestination. Thus Mr. 
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Salvesen said, “If you will take the second paragraph it says that this 
“Church also holds that all who hear the Gospel are warranted and 
“required to believe to the saving of their souls; and that in the case 
“of such as do not believe, but perish in their sins, the issue is due to 
“their rejection of the Gospel call This is the very opposite of 
“election—that is free will—punishment for one’s own sins.” Mr. 
Haldane’s ingenious argument to the cortrary was almost overborne 
by the;mcessant interruptions of the judges. One passage may be 
quoted. Mr. Haldane: “I do not wish to contradict the Confession 
“of Faith ; I say there is no contradiction I say what occurs in the 
“Confession of Faith is this; there are two things, the one, fore- 
“ordination by God, and the other, the free will of man and the 
“freedom of the offer which is made to men, and these two are treated ' 
“by theologians as consistent with each other. My proposition is 
“that the Confession of Faith does not assert the one to the exclusion 
“of the other.” The Lord Chancellor: “If they are treated as recon- 
“cilable by theologians, it was not the theologians who discussed 
“that question at the period the Confession of Faith was settled; 
“they did not preach them as reconcilable. They denounced those 
“who took different views in no measured terms.” To that view, a 
view which no theologian would pronounce historically tenable, the 
Lord Chancellor adhered in his judgment. For a considerable time 
the Minority were silent, but as the effect of the Lord Chancellor’s 
pronouncement was brought out they began to repudiate it, and in the 
Manifesto issued by them on September 4th, they say: “This judg- 
“ment does not affect the Church’s right to preach the free Gospel.” 
It is a strange ending to the strangest phase of this extraordinary 
lawsuit. As a matter of fact the right to preach a free Gospel has 
never been seriously questioned in the unbroken Free Church. As 
Principal Fairbairn said, some maintained the right on the ground that 
the Bible commanded such preaching; others maintained it on the 
ground of the all-sufficiency of the death of Jesus; and others on 
both grounds. But the differences had no practical effect. 


IV. 


On the question of property the House of Lords apparent]y held 
that it was ‘free to deal with all the buildings as well as all the 
accumulated funds. But a study of the Blue Books shows that at the 
Disruption the Free Church did her very best to prevent such suits 
from arising, and was of opinion that she had succeeded. The large 
proportion of Free Church buildmgs are held under the Model Trust 
Deed. In 1868 Mr. Murray Dunlop, who, along with the late Lord 
Rutherford drew up the Deed, reported to‘the Free Church: “It is 
“obvious that one main object of the Deed was to exclude, in the 
“event of any split in the body, any question being raised before the 
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““Court of Session as to which Party most truly were carrying out 
“the principles of the Free Church, and to secure the power of 
“deciding that question to each separate congregation, with reference 
“to their own place of worship or other property... . The Model 
. “Deed was framed under the advice of the late Lord Rutherford and 
“Mr. Dunlop, legal adviser of the Church, specially for the accom- 
“plishing this object, and these counsel, after anxiously considering 
“its terms, were satisfied that the object would be attained by the 
“Deed as so framed. Mr. Dunlop is of opinion that as regards all 
“the property held under the Model Trust Deed, unless in the event 
“of not less than one-third of the ordained ministers separating 
“simultaneously, or within a period of three months, and professing 
“to be carrying out more faithfully than the majority the objects and 
“principles of the Free Church, no question can arise as to which 
“party carries out these principles most faithfully and fully; and that 
“if a secession“ of at least one-third should occur, each congregation 
“will have power to decide for themselves, and to carry their property 
“with them to the division of the body to which they adhere 
“as most truly carrying out these principles and objects; but, 
“at the same time, they will have to pay to the minority a proportion 
“of the value of the property corresponding to the number of the 
“minority.” The form of it was approved of by an Act of Assembly 
of 1844 on the report of a committee, of which Dr. Begg was Convener. 
Dr. Begg explained that the property of places of worship “which 
“is ordinarily to be regulated by a majority of the Assembly should, 
“in the event of a split in the Church, be determined by a majority 
“of the congregation whatever the Courts of Law may determine as 
“to which of the contending parties is to be held to be the Free 
“Church.” These conditions were in no way fulfilled in the recent 
secession. The Minority number at most thirty ministers out of about 
eleven hundred. The founders of the Free Church trusted their 
property to the use of congregations “of any united body of Christians” 
which the Free Church might in future constitute by a union with or 
without change of name. And, in case of division arising on the 
subject, they left it to the decision of two-thirds of the ministers, Lord 
Rutherford and Mr. Murray Dunlop may seem to the House of Lords to 
have failed in their draughtsmanship, but as to their intention there 
can be no doubt. Such a position as the Church finds herself in at 
the present moment the founders did their very best to make 
impossible. \ 


If I venture to make a personal reference it is merely because my 
experience is similar to that of the vast majority in the Church. When 
in 1870 I entered the Free Church Divinity Hall in Aberdeen the 
Professors were Principal Lumsden, Dr. David Brown and Dr. 
Robertson Smith. All three firmly supported union; all three main- 
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tained that by the constitution of the Church the Establishment 
principle was not a term of communion or of ordination to office; all 
three, while strong Calvinists, maintained and exercised the right'to 
preach the Gospel freely; all three held that the Confession of Faith 
might and ought to be revised ondue cause shown. During the eleven 
. years of my ministry-im the Free Church these were the principles of 
the vast majority. I have remained in association with the Free 
Church and have contributed according to my means not only to the 
ordinary income but to the building of churches and manses. There 
are hundreds of thousands who have done the same There are 
many thousands who have béen able to do so on a much larger scale; .> 
and all have contributed in the faith that, the money would be applied 
in the service of their convictions. If the Establishment principle had 
been a term of communion wé could never have belonged to the Free 
Chyrch. If we had believed the Church to be tied for all time to 
the Confession of Faith we should never have subscribed a penny to 
its funds) To a-Church constituted as the Church of the Minority 
is now we should never have given anything. Our money has been 
taken and violently diverted to purposes which are hateful to us. 
Shotld we not have a ‘right to demand it back? Is there 
not a clear case for restitution? I make the appeal to 
all fair-minded men No doubt the desire of the Majority in the 
House of Lords was to ascertain and give effect to the mind of the 
donors of the Trust Fund. Manifestly they have failed to do so, 
The unintentional effect of their judgmént is confiscation on an 
unexamplet scale. Is there not an urgent call for immediate redress 
ih the interests of common justice as well as of .Christianity? 


W. ROBERTSON NICOLL 


THE PROBLEM 'OF IRISH EDUCATION. 


F it were not that convention demands that I should entertain 
: the most profound respect for the wisdom of Parliament, I am 
bound to confess that I should often smile cynically at its utter 
fatuousness, And its attitude towards the problem of Irish education 
offers a good example of the provocation. For the last sixty years 
the problem of Irish education has been the problem of the Catholic 
University. Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli, each 
essayed in his time to settle the Irish education question; and each 
effort confined itself exclusively to the University side of the case. 
Of course I do not underrate the importance of the University problem. 
But I do wish to pomt out the extremely elementary fact that until 
you make your primary and secondary education thorough and 
efficient, very much of your effort on behalf of University education 
must inevitably prove fruitless. And I am profoundly convinced that 
Parliament has up to now devoted its energies to the wrong end of 
Irish education. Iam equally certain that if you could at once endow 
a Catholic University or University College, and, as a necessary con- 
comitant, give greater financial aid to the institutions of alleged 
University rank conducted under the auspices of other religious bodies 
in Ireland, you would simply have made provision for many years to 
come for a poorish sort of High School education masqueradmg as 
University Training. My case is the fairly obvious contention that 
you must look to your foundations before you proceed with the 
upper stories. 


THE CONDITION OF THE IRISH PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Very good. Now let us look at the condition of Irish primary’ 
education. Recently a very lurid picture has been drawn by Mr. Dale, 
an Inspector under the Enghsh Board of Education But Irish school 
managers particularly have taken strong exception to Mr. Dale’s 
strictures on the ground that his visit was of a cursory character and 
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that his conclusions were necessarily superficial and erroneous. Well, 
I will put Mr. Dale and his Report entirely on one side and base my 
case on the Reports of the Irish Inspectors of Schools themselves, 
most of them men of great experience and acute knowledge of the 
real state of affarrs. 

I turn first to the condition of far too many of the elementary 
school premises in Ireland. Everybody who has studied the matter 
at all knows that for many years past the Report of the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland has teemed with the most disquieting 
statements by the AET of Schools Let me make an extract 
or two:— 

Mr. Purser (Head Inspector of the North Dublin District, in the 
1897 Report) :— 

It is not an extravagant supposition that a large part of the sickness 
among children of the country is brought on by badly-ventilated 
schoolhouses, combined with want of due warmth in wet and cold 
weather. It is downright cruelty to have a schoolroom for the poorly 
clad children so cold that an Inspector, even with a heavy overcoat 
on, feels chilled in hands and feet. 

Mr. Sullivan (Head Inspector of Galway District, 1897) :— 

It is painful to see—as an Inspector cannot fail to see—little 
groups of barefooted boys and girls, miserably clad, trying to make 
their wey on a winters morning to a neighbouring school. In such 
cases one hopes that the schoolroom, when reached, may make these 
poor children warm and comfortable. Unfortunately this is not the 
case. My experience, and it is extensive, is that the schoolroom 
which awaits most children after their walk over bleak roads or paths 
is a cold cheerless apartment. Some sods of turf have been placed 
on the hearth and lighted, but as yet they give no heat, nothing but a 
mass of smoke. One day last January—and this day and the school 
may be taken as typical of many others—I was examining in such a 
cheerless room as that which I have above described. As the 
children came in they sat—quiet, melancholy, and miserable-looking, 
in the desks. I was glad to keep on my overcoat, and I also had the 
advantage of moving about. 

Dr. Beatty (Senior Inspector, Newtownards District, 1899) :— 

Another most serious defect arises from the almost indecent, and 
with little doubt insanitary, position of the out offices., Their 
restricted use is sowing the seeds of diseases in after life... . The 
schoolhouses no doubt help the work of disease. I can count up 
fourteen monitors who have retired through ill-health, and have, I 
imagine, all since died. Two young monitors employed in an 
over-crowd2d school have died within a year. 


Dr. Moran (Senior Inspector, Belfast District, 1900) :— 


Out offices, instead of being an advantage, are in some instances a 
dangerous sourcs of disease and death. 
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Mr. Hogan (Senior Inspector, Dundalk District, 1903) :— 

A common feature is the bareness of whitewashed walls, unrelieved 
by pictures, charts or maps... . The furniture is old and meagre, 
desks notched and unsteady, easels broken, no clock, insufficient 
blackboards. Fuel is generally supplied by the pupils and teachers 
jointly ; there is often scarcity at the beginning of the cold weather, 

, and recently I met with cases where no fire was lighted at ro o'clock. 
Dr. Beatty (Senior Inspector, Ballymena District, 1903) :— 

It is a painful duty for an Inspector to exert pressure with regard 
to the provision of apparatus, knowing as he does that the expense 
in almost all cases will fall wholly or mainly on the unfortunate teacher. 
Quite recently a teacher informed me that she had provided the table, 


the fire-screen, the maps, and even the desks—in fact everything except 
the walls and the roof of the schoolroom. 


Speaking of the desks, Dr. Beatty continues :— 


Many of them, however, are fit only for firewood. But the pro- 
vision of new furniture and the necessary repairs and renovations of 
the building are in many cases apparently hopeless under the present 
system of management The doors are left unpainted, the walls 
without whitewash, the roofs broken. Quite recently I had to spend 
half-an-hour convincing a manager that whitewash was desirable, ' 
although the walls, black and weather-stained, were before his eyes. 
On another occasion, in another locality, I had to spend a like 
amount of time trying (without success) to convince a manager that a 
hole in a roof nearly a foot square, through which the rain was 
streaming, called for some action on his part, 


These are but a very few typical extracts from official pages 
burdened with innumerable criticisms of a similar character. Surely 
no one can either read them with equanimity or let them pass without 
the determination that the state of things they reveal shall not be 
allowed to continue. As an evidence of the gravity of the matter I 
may remark that the recent Inter-departmental Committee on ‘Physical 
Deterioration amongst its reccmmendations says = 

It appears that the elementary school system prevailing in Ireland 
urgently requires amendment in regard to warming of schools and 
hygienic conditions generally. 

.HOW THE CHILDREN ATTEND THEM 


I turn from the problem of the condition of the fabric of the schools 
to that of the way the children attend the schools. And here I touch 
a state of things which is,deplorable to the last degree, having regard 
to the futute of the Irish people. I know there is very great poverty 
in the land: I know that in the remote districts long distances have 
to be travelled by little mites on their way to school: I know that the 
weather is often bitterly mclement: and, as I have just shown, too 
often the condition of the school premises is not such as would inspire 
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the parents with any skeen desire to senc the children to them 
regularly and punctually. But, after making all fair allowances, 

, attendance in Ireland cannot be fairly described as other than hope- 
lessly unsatisfactory. Continuous and effective training—such as 
shall equip them for the struggle that is before them, and shall place 
at the disposal of the Empire the trained and developed native capacity 
of the Insh people—becomes a grotesque impossibility so long as the 
mass of the children attend as they do. 

Let me give the facts. There are 747,864 children on the rolls of 
the Irish primary schools. In daily average attendance there are 
487,098. Thus, every time fhe schools are open, there are no fewer 
than 260,766, or roughly ome out of every three of the total number 
enrolled away. Really, education becomes well-nigh farcical under 
such conditions. Let me institute some comparisons. Out of every 
100 times the schools are open, 


' The average Scotch child attends 85 and is absent 15. 
The average English child attends 84 and is absent 16 
The average Irish child attends 65 and is absent 35. 


Pursue the contrast with Scotland a little closer. In Scotland there 
is a school roll of 785,473, only 37,600 more than in Ireland. But 
the daily average attendance is 669,289, or 182,190 more than Ireland. 

If I am told that the scattered and mountainous character of many _ 
parts of the country makes regularity impossible I point to the county 
of Westmoreland, where the percentage of regularity is 88°1 per cent. 
If I am told that poverty is the besetting hindrance, I point to the two 
East-end Divisions of London—Hackney and the Tower Hamlets— 
where the percentage of regularity is 876 per cent In Ireland 
it is, as will be seen, 65 per cent Indeed, the further the Irish 
attendance figures are examined, the worse they appear. As a matter 
of fact 449 per cent. of the children attend less than half-time. 
Having learnt this, one is not surprised to find from the 1901 census 
that of the entire population of the country of five years of age and 
upwards 137 could neither read nor write; the figures for the four 
provinces being: Lemster, 11°3 per cent; Ulster, 12°5 per cent; 
Munster, 14 per cent; and Connaught, 20'7 per cent. I leave this 
gloomy phase of the problem with the simple comment that until | 
school attendance is vastly improved there is no-hope fot that firm 
and well-established foundation of primary education upon which alone 
the superstructure of sound technical, commercial, ar renee industrial, 
and University education can be raised. 


HOW PRIMARY EDUCATION IS FINANCED. 


I turn to the financial side of the question, expecting naturally 
enough to find Irish education starved. In comparison with the other 
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parts of the United Kmgdom, however, the annual “maintenance ” 
expenditure is not so very meagre afterall 518. 6d. was the expendi- 
ture per child in 1902 in Ireland. In the English Board schools it 
was 603. od.; in the Voluntary schools it was 453 5d. In the Scotch 
“Public” schools it was 583. 8d; in the Voluntary schools it was 
488.6%4d There is ‘not here the striking difference that might have 
been looked for, bearing in mind the general condition of Irish primary 
education. More money is no doubt needed. But equally pressing is 
the need to devise a more scientific and economical application of that 
money. 

A characteristic ‘of Irish education is the very large number of 
extremely small schools in the scattered rural areas, each involving 
the capital charges necessary for the upkeep of a separate institution. 
Could not the Scotch system of central schools to which the children 
are carried at the public expense be developed? Both financially and 
educationally one thoroughly well-found school of 100 children is 
enormously to be preferred to five little starved institutions of twenty 
children apiece. I consider that the Commissioners have wofully 
overlooked their educational functions in eagerly allowing every little 
religious community to have its separate little school—a policy which 
has meant three or four hopelessly extravagant and hopelessly ‘starved 
schools in one village, the educational needs of which would have been 
far better served by one good school. 

The striking feature, however, in the financing of Irish education 
as compared with the systems of other parts of the United Kingdom, 
is the practical non-existence of local financial aid on behalf of the 
schools. The following figures state the case :— 
















Amount Furnished by 








prere 
Local Aig— | „2t Amount 
Provided by 
Exchequer Rates or 
Grate Voluntary Locality. 
Sube. 
s d 8. d 
Ireland 51 6 48 of 2 10 5 per cent. 


` 
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,50 per cent. 
22 per cent. 
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Upon the face of it, Insh education—speaking comparatively and 
subject to the very much wider problem of the financial relations 
between the various parts of the United Kingdom—does fairly well 
out of the Imperial Exchequer. The question to consider is whether 
the’ margin of income derivable from the localities could not be 
widened. Of course the country is extremely poor, and it would be 
absurd to ask the heavy local contributions found by England, Scotland, 
and Wales. But I think a small and’ universally levied education 
rate is not only desirable but practicable. And I am sure its intro- 
duction would have the two-fold advantage of placing more money 
at the disposal of the schools and also of developing a general local 
interest and concern in the schools, which appears now to be sadly 
wanting. S 
THE TREATMENT OF THE IRISH PRIMARY TEACHER. 


The one pleasant feature of any Irish Blue Book on education is 
the unanimous testimony of the Inspectors as to the zeal, devotion, 
patience and public spirit of the Irish teacher. I speak of him with 
deep respect, marvelling at the success he achieves, confronted 
as he is by such heart-breaking difficulties His work is rarely 
accomplished in an atmosphere of ready appreciation, is rarely 
accompanied by those material considerations which help to make ıt 
congenial. Out of his scanty purse he is called upon by the Com- 
missioners to be responsible, failing others, for the warming of the 
schoolroom in the winter, and, as innumerable Inspectors’ reports tell 
us, he has to put his hand into his pocket for repairs to the fabric of 
the schools, for prize funds for the pupils, and so on. ~. Now let us look 
at his emoluments as compared with those paid to his English and 
Scotch colleagues. The following“are the figures for 1902 :— 


£ sd 

Irish men head teachers—average salary ......... 99.9 3 
English and Welsh men head teachers—average 

rE AE S aa RE A aaen 147 10 2 

Scotch men head teachers—average salary ...... 174 6 II 


Observe this further fact, that whilst the Irish Aead master received 
on an average £99 93. 3d, the English certificated assistant master 
received £107 os. 11d, and the Scotch certificated assistanf master 
#113 73. 6d. Observe further that of the 1,083 men certificated 
assistants in Ireland, many of them married men with families, 1,030 
(or 95 per cent.) received a wage which ranged somewhere between 
21s, and 333% a week; and that of the 2,641 certificated assistant 
mistresses, 2,581 (or 98 per cent.) were paid wages that ranged some- 
where between 173. and 273. a week I see that Rule 172 of the 
Regulations of the Commissioners says :— 


National teachers should be persons af Christian sentiment, of 
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calm temper, and ditcretion; they should be imbued with a 
spirit of peace, of obedience to the law, and of loyalty to their 
Sovereign; they should not only possess the art of communicating 
knowledge, but be capable of moulding the mind of youth, and of 
giving to the power which education confers a useful direction. 
These are the qualities for which patrons or local managers of 
schools, when making choice of teachers, should anxiously look. 
They are those which the Commissioners are anxious to find, to 
encourage and to reward. 


All I can say js this, that the Commissioners seem to want a lot for 
their money. 


THE STATE OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


But deplorable as is the condition of Irish primary education, it is at 
least equalled by the state of intermediate education. This is under 
the direction of a wonderful body of twelve Commissioners, two 
assistant Commissioners, and of course the usual host of officiala This 
body is charged with the promotion of intermediate education in 
Ireland) How does it carry out its responsibility? Simply and 
solely by conducting examinations upon which result fees are paid! 
It perpetuates the Robert Lowe system in its most pernicious form, 
and deliberately perverts secondary education in Ireland into the 
most barefaced system of grant grinding. Last year this egregious 
institution spent £98,555. And this is how that sum was spent :— 


Administration— ` 
Permanent salaries, temporary , inspectors’ 
remuneration, “locomotive expenses,” etc, 
CEC EE RPE EE E A £6,633 
Examinations— 
Examiners’ remuneration, examination super- 
intendents, “locomotive expenses,” etc, 
SOEs ERE Dideweveedsvdesevsesacvyset ess 10,843 


Total on administration and examination £17,476 


Grants to schools sy sancsneehrudtascvesvendccoiescavelions 457,318 
To managers of schools ...........ceseeceeeeees Wal abaie Sanne 12,404 
Prizes, exhibitions, and rewards to examinees ...... 11,356 

S Grand total esseere.. Sn ns £98,554 


This means that on'examination and administration just upon one- 
fourth of the total money was spent! Is there anything like it outside 
China? But observe this further; 7,909 pupils were examined. 
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Cost'of examining each intermediate scholar ...... 
Cost of educating each elementary scholar (in- 
cluding a pretty stiff system of examination) -2 11 6 


Then there is the newly-formed “Department of Agriculture and 
“Technical Instruction,” with a sum of £325,000 annually at its disposal 
This it distributes under Sir Horace Plunkett’s special guidance and 
for the purpose, as a witty Irishman explained to me the other day 
in Dublin, of “teaching hens how they ought to lay eggs.” I have no 
doubt this department has done something for Irish agriculture with 
its indiscriminate grants and its peripatetic lecturers, because I heard 
Mr. Wyndham wax eloquent on the Irish Estimates as to the increase 
in the number of stallions, bulls, barrow pigs, and so on. But all this 
is hardly what I should call a justification for an expenditure of 
£325,000 a year. Neither does it represent a complete provision of 
technical education. l 


THE ABSENCE OF CO-ORDINATION. 


But please observe that all these Boards aré quite independent the 
one of the other. Indeed in some respects they are frankly rival and 
competing agencies. And this brings me to another acute phase of 
this hopeless problem of the condition of Insh education—namely, 
the utter absence of anything in the nature of educational 
co-ordination. 

In the constitution of the Canton Zurich there is a clause which 
declares that “the higher establishments for teaching shall be brought 
“into organic connection with the popular school” This is the 
educational ideal which so links the various grades of schools together 
that'the path of the lad of capacity but of humble extraction is made 
easy and uninterrupted until he has attained to the full enjoyment of 
all the facilities for public education offered by the community. To 
secure this most desirable end the managers and governors of the 
different grades of publicly aided schools must in each locality work 
together in close harmony and correlation. Otherwise’ there will not 
only be no linkage of the various classes of schools, but the curriculum 
of the one class will not lead up organically to the currictlum of 
the other. 

And not only should the local management of the primary school 
be in close touch with the local control of the place of higher education. 
Both should be aided and administered by one and the same central 
State Board. Last Session’s Scotch Bill frankly put all public 
education—primary and higher—under one and the same Local 
Authority in each area. It did more. It provided for the supervision 
from the centre of all grades of public education by one and the same 
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Department of State. It was, according to its authors, mainly to 
bring about these most desirable educational reforms that the English 
Act of 1902 was passed. 

Now how does Ireland stand in these matters? Are her primary 
schools so closely interlocked locally with her higher schools that the 
readiést means are to hand for carrying upward the bright pupil to 
the highest rungs on the educational ladder? Is there that community 
of aim and purpose in the various grades of Irish schools which I 
have laid down as the first essential in a really perfected national 
system of schools? And if it be true that these things are wanting 
locally, is the situation rendered less agute by the fact that at the 
centre, at any rate, all grades of education are administered by one 
effective and authoritative Board? Every student of the problem 
knows how gloomy a negative must be given to these queries. At the 
centre there is the National Board administering elementary education. 
And separated altogether from it, both in personnel and purpose, 
there are, as already said, the Intermediate Board, and the “Department 
“of Agriculture and Technical Instruction.” All. this means not only 
considerable waste in administrative finance and power, but also (and 
this is of even greater importance nationally) the treatment of the 
schools as independent and unrelated entities rather than as 
co-ordinated and constituent parts of one complete and harmoniously 
designed whole. The financial extravagance is a really serious item. 
The three Irish Boards eat up £120,000 a year ın official administration 
and mspection. Scotland—which has a slightly larger and a far more 
effective system of education than Ireland—spends under £60,000 a 
year on the same items. To put the matter another way. Out of 
every 203. of Exchequer aid to education in England and Wales, 173. 
go direct to education and 33. to official machinery and inspection. 
In Scotland the figures are 16s. 2d. to education and 3s. 10d. to official 
machinery and inspection’ Im Ireland the figures are 13s. 6d. to 
education and 6s. 6d. to official machinery and inspection. 


SOME PROPOSALS FOR REFORM. 


I enter upon this part of my task with no little trepidation, For 
I am fully alive to the fact that it is always very much simpler to point 
out defects than to indicate reforms which shall command general 
support without arousing particular hostility—a proposition which is 
singularly true as regards Irish education. Still I shall not shrink 
from the duty of offering one or two suggestions as to the path reform 
should take. Things cannot remain as they are. I agree entirely with 
Mr. Wyndham, who told the House of Commons on the 18th of April 
last that the attempt must be made to bring Irish education up to 
date and thus to remove the educational disparity which has already 
grown so deep and wide between Ireland and other parts of the United 
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Kingdom. A new disability is being fastened around the neck of 
young Ireland. Difficult as the task may be, that deant: must be 
removed. The question 1s how to set about it 

In the first place, and to begin at the centre, I would reform and 
unify the various Irish Boards of Education. In lieu of the several 
central authorities now responsible for the direction of the different 
grades of Irish education J would create one Central National Council. 
This body should be representative of the Municipal Councils and of 
the various educational interests concerned. It would be represented 
in Parliament by a Minister corresponding to the English Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Education and to the Scotch Vice- 
President. It would have a permanent official head filling the place 
that Sir Henry ‘Craik’ fills in Scottish education and Mr. Morant in 
English. Into further details I need not go. The essential principles 
to be aimed at are (1) the representative character of the Board; 
(2) its direct authority over all grades of public education ; and (3) its 
direct responsibility to Parhament. There would be nothing of the 
“Castle Board” about this of course. But that it will be denounced 
as a new “Castle Board” by those who are not altogether enamoured 
of the prospect of genuine educational progress in Ireland I do not 
doubt. 

As to local responsibility I think we had better admit that, speakmg 
generally, there is little or no local interest in the daily doings of the 
common school in Ireland. The manager, the teacher, the inspector— 
the whole thing rests upon these three. The current reports of the 
Inspectors are quite unanimous in deploring the apathetic attitude of 
the people. Let me make an extract or two from the 1903 Report :— 


Mr. Strong (Senior Inspector, Dublin Circuit) :— 


I have already said that one of the greatest drawbacks to the 
complete success of the system of primary education’ is the apathy 
and want of interest shown locally. 


Dr. Alexander (Senior Inspector, Cork Circuit) : — 
‘ Educational questions, as such, interest very few people in this part 
of the country except the managers. 
Mr. Dewar (Senior Inspector, Sligo Circuit) :— 
Local interest in the welfare of the schools—apart from thåt of the 
managers—is scarcely appreciable. 
Mr. M'Ilwaine (Senior Inspector, Ballinasloe Circuit) :— 


None of the Inspectors of this Circuit have been able to see any 
evidence of local interest in the welfare of the schools, 


‘Mr. Headon (Senior Inspector, Portarlington) :— 


With the -exception of the manager, and, in districts where the 
compulsory clauses of the Education Act are enforced, the attendance . 
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officer, no one in this country takes the slightest interest, pecuniary 
or otherwise, in the welfate of the schools. 
_ Mr. Smith (Senior Inspector, Cork Circuit) :— 
My colleagues agree in stating that ard interest in schools, outside 
that shown by the managers, is virtually a ‘negligible quantity. 
Mr, Craig (Senior Inspector, Longford Circuit) :— 


Local interest in the schools, other than that of the managen, is 
practically non-existent. 


Without labouring the point we will take it as agreed that local 
interest is conspicuously absent. We wjll take it as agreed also that 
until the people who use the schools begin to take a living concern in 
them much of their work must remain arid and unproductive. Well, 
how are we to set about developing this vitally essential local interest? 
My only suggestion is that we should confer local responsibility, 
financial and administrative. Education must take its place as an item 
in local self-government. Deeply grateful as I am to the school 
manager who has toiled alone and for no other reward than that 
which comes from the sense of duty well done, and tenderly susceptible 
as I am to his predilections and prejudices, I would appeal to him to 
ponder whether the time has not now come when it is necessary, in 
order that Ireland may adapt herself to the newer and more strenuous 
demands of the coming day, that he should frankly recognise that the 
provision and control of secular education at any rate are communal 
obligations to be borne by the whole community. 

It will at once be seen that I am ın favour of the control of the 
secular part of education by local public authorities. Of course my 
ideal would be Local Education Boards elected ad hoc, administering 
suitable areas, and empowered with jurisdiction over all grades of 
publicly-aided education. But I have lived long enough to know that 
what may suit Scotland, according to the Bill of the’ present year, 
and’ what I think would have admirably suited England and Wales 
(though my contentions were contumeliously scouted by the same 
Government as that which proposes to confer universal School Boards 
upon Scotland), does not necessarily meet the case of Ireland. But 1 
think we might utilise the County Councils. Each might have its 
Education Committee, to which representatives of the managers 
would,’of course, have to be co-opted. Upon each would be conferred 
certain powers and duties; and so far as secular education is con- 
cerned, the County Education Committee would act through local 
school managers. 

The justification for all this local machinery and the agency which 
alone could galvanise it ito activity must be fimancial The 
Exchequer grants would be ,paid to the schools through the 
Municipal Committees from the Central National Council. But there 
must, I think, be a public local contribution. Probably you could not 
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ask fpr more than a penny or a twopenny rate. But a local rate, no 
matter how small, is an essential feature in any scheme which is to 
arouse public interest and concern. Of course, subject to the general 
Code of the National Council, the Municipal Councils would dispense 
their rate-aid to the schools upon their own terms. 

I know I shall be told that I ignore the religiqus question. I do 
not. So far as Ireland is concerned probably the first of the rules of 
the Commissioners is in accord with public desire. That is to say :— 


The object of the system of national education is to afford com- 
bined literary and moral, and separate religious instruction, to - 
children of all persuasions, as far as possible in the same school, 
upon the fundamental principle that no attempt shall be made to , 
interfere with the peculiar religious tenets of any description of 
Christian pupils. ‘ 

So long as this remains acceptable to the Irish people I have nothing 
more to say—exceprt to add that I am personally strongly against 
the segregation of children by religious denominations which this 
scheme involves. Therefore ‘my plan is deliberately designed so as 
not to conflict in any way with the first “object ” of national education 
in Ireland as set forth by the Commissioners. 

_ As I think, the University problem cannot er be 
tackled until the whole field of Irish primary and secondary education 
has been resolutely cultivated, consequently I say no word about it 

_ at present. I am all for doing the first thing first. The overhauling 

of the University problem would follow. Let_me only add now as a 

last word the expression of the sincere hope that the blots which at 

present disfigure Irish education may speedily be removed; and that 
the British Empire may enjoy to the full the wealth of intellectual 
alertness, mental adaptability and imaginative genius which are the 

' traditional characteristics of the Irish race. f 

Eni T. J. MACNAMARA. 


Y 


ANIMAL MARRIAGE, 


O many my title will appear an absurdity. But any one who 
T doubts the existence, or even the “sanctity,” of a marriage 
tie among animals doesn’t know many animals well We have no more 
a monopoly of conjugal fidelity than we have of any of the other’ 
virtues. Here, as elsewhere, the more closely we study animals the 
less we feel disposed to boast of our “superiority.” Some of us may 
even find ourselves in the position of the newly-converted Cmghalese 
chief, who, when told by the missionary that he must break up his 
harem to live a Christian life, exclaimed aghast: “White man only 
“one wife, all life long? How disgusting! Just like Wanderoo 
“monkeys! ”° 

Marriage consists in the union of the sexes for such a term and 
under such conditions as will result in the production and survival of 
the largest number of most effective offspring, in each particular 
species, climate, and grade of civilisation. The duration of marriage 
is usually determined by the length of time during which the offspring 
require the care and protection of both parents in order properly to 
equip them for the struggle of life. Monogamous marnage, lasting 
for life, is the highest type as yet evolved, and has survived all other 
forms and become that adopted by every dominant race, on account 
of its resulting in the largest number of most efficient offspring. 

I believe that this fact has not been given the weight which it 
deserves in discussing the origin and sanctions of human marriage. 
Of course the bare fact of marriage or sexual union is present in all 
species of animals; but in all the higher and many even of the 
intermediate forms a definite term is also fixed for this union, with 
rights possessed by both parties under it and penalties for its 
violation. Not only so, but every form of conjugal union which the 
ingenuity of man has been able to devise can be found to exist in 
full perfection among the so-called lower animals. From promiscuity, 
through union simply for the mating season, to polygamy, polyandry 


x 
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and, finally, monogamy and monandry, every possible phase and 
form of the instituticn can be studied outside of the human species. 
The same results appear to have been reached by experiment here 
as in our own species, namely, that in proportion as ihe species rise 
in the scale of aggressiveness and intelligence, promiscuity, or mere 
mating-season union, tends to disappear and either a lasting form of 
polygamy, or, more frequently, a fairly well settled form of monogamy, 
in many cases even lasting for life, is reached. 

There is an absolutely unbroken series of these ties and relations, 
beginning with the earliest appearance of young needing parental 
care. The earlier stages may be dismissed with the ample statement 
that originally and for millions of generations in the process of 
evolution sex did not exist at all The primitive organism was first 
non-sexual, reproducing by the simple process of fissior or dividing into 
two, and next bisexual, or, as it is sometimes termed, hermaphrodite. 
Then came, as a division of labour, an exclusively female organism, 
forming and depositing the ova, or eggs, which were then fertilised 
by the male in the “ nest” or pool in which they were deposited; and 
finally full mion of the sexes. 

We might, perhaps, delay long enough to note that some form of 
conjugal union occurs even before this last; inasmach as the male 
of several species, for instance, the stickleback, takes an active part 
in the building of the nest, in which the eggs are to be deposited, 
and afterwards asssts the female in guarding the eggs from their 
natural enemies until hatching occurs.) The males of the sea-horse 
(Hippocampus) and the pipe-fish (Syngnathus) hatch “the eggs in 
external pouches. Indeed, in a number of species, and even whole 
genera of fishes, the salmon, for instance, this protective duty is 
performed exclusively by the male, the female’s responsibility having 
ended when the eggs are deposited. I have watched the great 
thirty-pound dog-salmon hanging in the swift current of the rapids 
of the. Great White Salmon River, where it pours its icy flood’ into 
the Columbia, hovering over the shallow basins, scocped in the gravel 
and boulders, in which the female salmon has deposited her eggs, and 
chasing away their deadliest enemies, the semi-cannibal trout. Not 
only may the females be seen rooting among the stones of the river 
bed, like so many pigs, to scoop out these nest-beds, but old fishermen 
assure me that early in the season the males who arrive first set 
to work at the same task, and by the time the females come have nests 
all ready for their use. With that touch of nature which makes the 
whole world kin, the male who has the fmest “house” to display will, 
probably, capture the handsomest mate, just as in Vanity Fair, and so 
fierce are the contests for the choicest “building sites” that the whole 


. rapids are churned into foam by the struggles of the huge silver- 


bodied fellows. Some are even killed outright; but most of the 
vanquished push on, sullenly, further up the stream, to settle on the 
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next riffle-bed and wait for a second choice of mates among such 
females as have not been captured by the victors below. 

Even more graceful and picturesque is the sight of our little rainbow- 
hued blue sun-fish as he floats in the shallows of an Adirondack 
lake ovér the labonously-scooped basin in the yellow sand in which 
his mate has laid her eggs. Every one of his prismatic colours 
glitters in the June sunshine, every spine of his shimmering fins and 
frills bristles with pride and pugnacity, as he hovers and circles above 
his treasure, ready to fly at anything less than three times his size 
that may come near. So that in one sense the father is as ancient ' 
an institution, biologically, as the mother. e Indeed, conscious, voluntary 
care of the young is exercised earlier by the male than by the 
female. 

With the exception of the higher insects and crustaceans, all 
invertebrates and all vertebrates below the higher fishes are in 
this condition of un-united sexes. In this stage, with the exceptions i 
mentioned, the young receive practically no parental care whatever, 
even the mother’s responsibility ending with the deposition of the 
eggs, the reason apparently being that their organism is so simple 
that they are capable of starting in the world for themselves without’ 
special protection. Or, perhaps, to put it more correctly, they are 
produced in such enormous numbers that even without any parental 
care a sufficient number can survive to continue the race. 

As soon as we cross the line of the higher fishes and enter the 
classes of amphibians and ‘reptiles we find a state of sexual congress 
established, and the beginnings of parental care, which devolves 
almost exclusively upon the mother. The union of the sexes lasts 
merely through the pairing season, and the mother is responsible for 
the care of the young. Even at this level the rule has some curious 
exceptions, as, for instance, among certain toads, in whom the eggs, 
after being deposited by the female, are actually brooded over and 
hatched by the male; in one species (Rktnoderma Darwinit) in the 
interior of his huge mouth, or croaking sacs; and in another 
(Alytes obstetricans) by being wound in strings about his body, and 
literally mcubated, by being kept cool and moist. 

This type of conjugal union is exceedingly wide-spread and covers 
a long period in the evolution of marriage. In fact, it may be said to 
be alnfost universal throughout the amphibians and reptiles and 
the lower mammals, extending, indeed, into pome of the higher species 
of the latter. 

The lowest stage at which the conjugal tie becomes really analogous 
to human marriage is reached in the birds and the higher mammalia, 
in which both parents assume a certain degree of responsibility for 
the care of the young, although this, as a rule, is decidedly limited 
on the part ‘of the male. It is a curious fact, and one which has 
never yet been adequately explained, that this phase‘ of parental 
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protection is more higaly developed in birds than in the mammals, who 
. are in other respects higher. The great majority of male birds play 
quite an active and prominent part in the protection of the female and 
the care of the young. The union is usually for a comparatively long 
period; im some instances actually reaching the highest human stage, 
and lasting as long as life itself does. In mammals, on the other hand, 
only a few of the highest have reached the pitch of paternal protection 
of the young for more than the very briefest penod, and absolutely 
none of them, except man, the higher apes, and some monkeys, have 
bound themselves to a union lasting throughout life. The progress . 
of the forms of combination,of the sexes might be expressed in the 
statement that the ‘accumulations of racial experience tend to show 
that by the production of a smaller and smaller number of offspring’ 
and the expenditure upon these of a greater amount of parental care, 
better results can be obtained in efficiency and capacity for survival 

We have living examples of every possible stage of the solution of 
this problem, from the production of; eggs by hundreds of thousands, 
as in the insects and the fishes; with absolutely no parental care and 
a loss from enemies of ninety-five per cent, through the intermediate 
types of mammals, witn their broods of from six to a dozen members, 
and with an infant mortality of probably not more than fifty per cent., 
up to the highest mammals, including man, with but a single affspring ` 
at a birth and an infant mortality of twenty per cent. And we believe 
that almost every individual instance will be found to be explainable 
by conformity to this law, in so far as circumstances permit; 
each progressive organism giving the greater amount of care and 
protection to the young, and thus causing the race to grow and 
progress; while each retrogressive or degenerate organism gives a 
smaller amount of parental care than is necessary to maintain the 
race at its level 

This, of course, is an exceedingly crude and dogmatic sort of 
statement, for the influences which determine a particular course of 
action on the part of an animal are almost as complex as those ‘which 
may do so in our own species. It is an-open question whether those 
animals whose warmer and more altruistic tendencies caused them 
to give greater care and protection both to the mother and to the 
young gradually succeeded better in the struggle for life, leaving 
more offspring inheriting these tendencies and intensified in them 
by longer experience and transmission,—which is my own personal 
belief—or whether thcse animals which, from the furious pressure 
- of the struggle for existence, were unable to spare enough time and 
energy from a bare preservation of their own lives to give their young 
proper care and attention were gradually eliminated, leaving those 
who were, so to speak, “rich” enough to spend more time upon this 
in possession of the field; or, whether, as the race progressed and 
the individual became more complex, fertility began to fail, and* 
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those who did not supplement this waning fertility by additional 
assiduousness in the care and protection of their young gradually 
went to the wall All these questions are impossible of positive 
answer, and I ought, perhaps, here to apologise for the apparent 
dogmatism of my own statements, as this is largely forced upon me 
by the limitations of space and time, and 1s intended merely to 
indicate those positions which seem most rational and tenable to me, 
‘leaving every other observer, or reader, to hold and define his own in 
like manner. 

Now that we have reached the stage of the union of the sexes for 
a definite, even though brief, period, and a certain amount, however 
small, of parental care and responsibility for the welfare of the 
offspring, I should like, very) briefly, to glance over the factors and 
conditions which seem to control the further development of conjugal 
relations. 

The first fact, which stands out clearly, is that while all forms of 
union are to be found among birds and animals, an overwhelmingly 
large majority of these are monogamous. I am well aware that this 
statement will be received with a good deal of incredulity, as the 
impression appears to prevail, in most circles outside of biological, 
that either promiscuity or polygamy is the prevailing form I can 
only account for this impression by the fact that most of our 
domestic animals are, as a rule, polygamous, or even, as in the case of 
the dog, promiscuous How much of this looseness of morals is due 
to their association with man, or the changed conditions under which 
they are placed, I shall not attempt to say. But it is precisely this 
free interfertility and recklessness of mating that has had more to 
do with determinmg the question, what animals were capable of 
domestication, than almost any other. The power to breed freely 
and under all circumstances in captivity is, in my judgment, the most 
important single qualification for domestication. How few animals 
possess this quality is clearly shown by the exceedingly small number 
of species which have ever been, taking the whole world over, brought 
idto really domestic relations with man. The fingers of the two hands 
would almost cover them. It is in no way because they are fiercer, 
or more intelligent, or stronger beasts of burden, or have better flesh, 
or fatten more readily or stand climatic changes better. The one 
thing which alone has prevented the domestication of magnificent 
forms like the zebra, eland, elk, giraffe, tiger, bison, and hundreds 
of others, is that they either refuse to breed in captivity or rapidly 
become sterile after a few generations One thing is certain, that 
almost every animal that walks or flies has at one time or another 
been captured by man and attempted to be domesticated, but out 
of the total number a mere handful survives. So that we should be 
chary of judging the natural habits and tendencies of all animals by 
those of the few species whose rank fertility and unlimited capacity 
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for promiscuous interbreeding has fitted them for survival under 
domestication. 

Further, in the case of certain animals notably the pig, from an 
exceedingly close monogamist, with a union lasting probably for 
life, and one of the best and most attentive of fathers, he has become 
as promiscuous and indifferent as a modern clubman. A similar 
change has taken place in the dog, if, as seems almost certain, he is 
civilised wolf. 

To begin first of all with the mammals, as` they rank lower than 
the birds in this respect, we find the majority of them practising a 
form of union which might hest be described as an exceedingly short- 
lived monogamy. The sexes come together dumng, and for a brief 
time succeeding, the period of courtship, and then separate altogether 
for a number of months in some cases, and in others for the entire 
remainder of the year. Many of them, however, tend to come: 
together again after the young have become large enough to run 
by the mother’s side, in which case a sort of social organisation 
prevails im which the older males assume the protection of the females 
and the young. This form of union extends up into some of almost 
the highest organisms in the order, as, for instance, the great family 
of the deer and antelopes The lower type of this form of union, 
with a permanent separation after the period of courtship, is that 
followed by the great majority of rodents—rats, rabbits, squirrels 
and the like ; although even in families of these, as, for instance, in the 
case of the beaver, it will be found grading up into higher forms, in 
which the male parent not merely builds in advance a house or nest, 
but takes quite an active part in the feeding and protection of the 
young and of the female. The same form prevails among the lower 
classes of the carnivora, as in the great bear group, including the 
racoon and the badger; and appears to exist among the lower 
monkeys and lemurs. In most of these the protection of the young 
appears to be effected by concealment. The mother either dwells in a 
burrow, as among the rats, squirrels, rabbits, racoons and badgers, or 
retires to some secluded spot in a swamp or forest, as m the deer and 
the monkey ; hence, the presence of the male parent is not necessary to 
safety. Indeed, in some cases it would rather endanger than otherwise. 
In several of the rodents, like the rat, the rabbit and the squirrel, we 
meet with a strange and complete perversion of the paternal instinct, 
which leads the old male to kill the young if he finds the nest. The 
same strange vice occurs in weasels, stoats, mmnks and skunks. 

This form of union covers a large majority of all the different 
species of mammals. From this the course of marital development 
appears to diverge in nearly two parallel lines, one of which reaches 
a distinctly higher level. 

First comes the monogamous union, lasting during a longer or 
shorter proportion of the period of dependence or immaturity of the 
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young; the other is the polygamous. I place the polygamous union as 
the grade above the monogamous union during courtship, for the reason 
that it usually involves a greater amount of parental responsibility 
and a higher grade of intelligence on the part of the young; reaching 
in fact, in some instances, a standard almost level with that of the 
highest type of monogamy. A condition of affairs which, it is needless 
to say, can be perfectly paralleled in human experience, some 
anthropologists going so far as to dispute the statement that monogamy 
is a higher type of marriage than polygamy, from an economic point of 
view. 

Inasmuch as the monogamous form is the one which has persisted 
most commonly in our own species, we Will take up the polygamous 
form first. 
_ This form of union is of a distinctly higher type than any that 

has preceded it, both because it involves much care and thought on 
the part of the male, compelling a higher degree of development on 
his part, and also because it involves the aggregation of individuals 
in groups of considerable size, many of which are permanent, thus 
promoting both intelligence, co-operation, and the division of labour 
generally. Also because it involves a very keen degree of competition 
between rival males for the possession of the harem, thus weeding out,’ 
or diminishing the number of offspring from the weaker and less 
attractive males. So that polygamy, as a racial institution, among 
animals, as among men, has many solid and weighty considerations in 
its favour, and has resulted, in both human and prehuman times, in 
the production of a very high type of both individual and social 
development. In fact, it is perhaps to be questioned whether, in the 
humah family at least, almost all races who have attained a high 
degree of the monogamous type of civilisation have not at some 
period passed through a polygamous stage. 

As to the type of organism produced by this form of union, instances 
are so many and so well known that we need hardly ‘refer to them. 
Some of our most magnificent types of animals, both in physical 
perfection, in intelligence, in energy and in devotion to their young, 
are to be found among polygamists. The zebra, the wild stallion, 
the mountain ram (of whom Krag of the Kootenays is not an overdrawn 
type), the elk, the elephant, the bison and the fur seal, are amongst 
the mogt striking and familiar examples of physical perfection, vigour 
and intelligence in the animal kingdom. There is, of course, within 
the group a wide variation of form of union, ranging from a brief 
and exceedingly stormy period of fighting for and. protecting the 
female and the young, on the part of the successful male, as in the 
case of the fur-seal, through a union lastmg about half the season 


or until the young are fairly well able to take care of themselves, 


as in the case of the caribou and the bison, up to an institution which 
lasts not merely the year around but until the death or defeat of 
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the dominant male, as in the case of the elephant, the zebra, the wild 
horse and wild or range cattle. The chief factor in the degree of 
success attained by polygamy seems to be the enormously increased 
preference given to the most vigorous or brilliant male, enabling him 
to leave a larger number of descendants to mherit his characteristics 
than would have been possible under any monogamous form of union, 
and proportionately to diminish the racial influence of the less vigorous 
and less attractive or less intelligent males In other words, it~ 
simply inđeases the racial influence of the more aggressive and 
vigorous portion of the males. Its defects, however, are many, and, 
again, almost identical in the animal and in the human divisions 
First, that the superior male, not being limited to one female, is much 
more indiscriminate in his choice of mates; human harems are 
usually composed of at least from fifty to seventy-five per cent. of 
slaves and purchased women. Second, that where the care of the 
father is of any value im training or assisting m the education of the 
offspring this cannot be exerted to anything like the same degree 
in polygamy as in monogamy. And, third, while in many ways the 
struggle for survival by eliminating the unfit is a factor of the greatest 
advantage and value, yet in a polygamous household or group, 
whether animal or human, the death or defeat of the original patriarch 
is often followed by an amount of internecine strife and slaughter 
which is disadvantageous and wasteful from a racial point of view. 

Monogamy, though a slower process and giving the dominant male 
a smaller proportionate excess of offspring, results more steadily and 
surely in the production of a higher and more effective type of 
offspring, which, in the hundreds of generations which nature takes 
for the production of any important changes, tells with the certainty 
of fate. A monogamous race will invariably, in the long run, defeat 
a polygamous. 

This brings us to the last group of mammals, smaller than either of 
the preceding, in which the monogamous conjugal relation exists 
during practically the entire pericd of dependence of the young, with 
paternal responsibility very well marked and developed. This exists 
among all the higher carnivora, the tiger, lion, leopard, wolf, fox and 
jackal, m the wild boar, some antelopes, a few of the rodents (beaver), 
the whales and some forms of seal, and is present among the higher 
monkeys and anthropeid apes. As would be required, if my argument 
be valid, this group mamtains beyond question probably both the 
highest average of intelligence and decidedly the highest mdividual 
intelligences, namely, the wolf and the monkey, which are anywhere 
to be found outside of the human species. The duration of the union 
varies widely, but is always found closely dependent upon the period 
requiréd by the young to reach the stage where they are able to 
take care of themselves. In the wolves and foxes, for instance, the 
union lasts until such ume as the cubs are able to catch game for 
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themselves, although in many cases it seems to continue even beyond 
this and to last for a number of years, if not for life. There is a general 
impression among field naturalists and trappers that many of these 
animals, having once paired, come together again in the succeeding 
seasons, although they may be widely separated during the intervening 
part of the year. Indeed, some of them positively declare that the 
union among wolves, foxes, panthers, lions and seals is practically 
for life. In few species, however, does it terminate until the expiration 
of the period required for the young to become able to shift for 
themselves. In some of these, like certain wolves, the father 
practically disappears during the nest period of the young, but joins 
the family again when the cubs are able to run. In our nearest 
relatives, the higher apes, the form of union attained is very high 
indeed., The gorilla or the chimpanzee, for instance, will build a 
sort of platform or nest up in the tree for his mate and young ones, 
he himself sleeping on the ground at the foot of the tree, ready to 
protect the family from any attack When either one of a pair of 
the higher apes is killed or wounded, the other will, in the case of the 
female, hang round in a state of pitiful excitement, which generally 
results in her being captured or killed by the enemy, or m the case 
of the male, will attack with reckless and tremendous fury any 
individual, or party, no matter how large, that may have injured or 
killed his mate or young. And while we are probably inclined to 
endue in advance these great apes with a somewhat higher degree of 
intelligence than that actually possessed, on account of their curious 
and strikingly human appearance, yet leaving all such prejudices as 
these apart, indeed, after making full allowance for them, there is 
no question whatever that they possess a higher type of intelligence 
than any other animal below man. 

The condition of affairs in birds seems to be even more perfect, 
though they are,’so to speak, side-tracked in the course of vertebrate 
development, and form no part of the direct line of our descent. But 
while they, as a rule, stand much higher im regard to the term and 
devotion of their conjugal relationship than do mammals, and reach, 
on the one hand, a much higher’ pitch of! lifelong devotion than that 
of any mammal except the anthropoid apes and man, onthe other 
hand they also fall farthest below the standard and into an almost 
absolute. and licentious promiscuity, as in the case of the swamp 
blackbirds and some of the cuckoos. Roughly speaking, however, 
probably ninety per cent. of them are monogamists of a rather high 
type, the father taking a heavy and active share of responsibility for 
both the mother and the young, while perhaps ten per cent are 
polygamous. 

The strength and purity of the conjugàl relation in birds is so 
familiar a fact in life and theme in literature, that it is entirely 
unnecessary to dwell upon it here. It may, perhaps, be said, simply 
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as a matter of justice to the apparently lower-minded and more 
selfish mammals, that a considerable share of it seems to be due to ~ 
the fact that the young must be incubated outside of the body, and 

that a suitable nest must be prepared, enlisting the services of both : 
parents; nothing of the kind, of course, being required among 

mammals. Again, the young when deposited in the form of eggs 

have to be incubated by the mother in such a manner as to involve 

a considerable amount of increased risk of attack from enemies, and 

also as seriously to interfere with her ability to' secure a proper 

amount of food for herself durmg this time. 

Finally, the young, when they appear, develop to maturity in sach 
an exceedingly brief period that the services of both parents are 
most urgently and absolutely required in order to supply their needs. 
In other words, the form and duration of marriage’ agam match 
pretty accurately the necessities of the situation. This is also 
interestingly shown by its variations under domestication. As already 
noted in the case of mammals, most domesticated birds are polygamous 
on account of the rank and irrepressible sexual vigour usually 
associated with this habit. Of all the swarms of luckless monogamous 
song-birds forcibly kept in captivity, thrushes, robins, bullfinches, 
larks, linnets, not one single species has consented to breed even 
moderately well in captivity, save that bleached and bloodless linnet, 
with blondined poll and ear-splitting voice, like a music hall 
favourite, the canary. Of hundreds of species kept in captivity only 
three have become genuinely domesticated and self-sustaining, fowls, 
ducks and geese. Of these, fowls are normally polygamous; while 
ducks and geese, originally monogamists, have become polygamists 
under the changed conditions of domestication. The purity of their 
original instincts in a state of nature is amusingly illustrated by an 
incident which a Harvard lecturer on biology was fond of relating 
to his classes. In an enclosure in a public garden were confined 
several pairs of different species of wild ducks, mallards, pintails and 
teal. All went well until early one spring one of the mallard ducks 
tired.of her lawful spouse and conceived a violent fancy for a handsome 
pintail drake. He was at first obviously bored by her attentions, 
and having a wife of his own, indignantly repelled her advances for 
some time, but finally yielding to her flatteries he deserted his pintail 
spouse, thrashed the mallard husband in single combat and went off 
with the designing female. “Here, ladies and gentlemen,” the 
lecturer would comment, drily, “you have all the ingredients of the 
“modern society novel—excepting the temporary virtue of the pintail 
drake.” 

The few other species of birds which have been semi-domesticated, 
the pheasant, ostrich, quail and partridge, are all polygamous. 

In striking contrast to the faithfulness and unselfish devotion of 
most bird marriages is the behaviour of those small groups who 
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possess the curious cuckoo habit of borrowing the nests of birds of 
their own, or other, species, in which to deposit their eggs; a case 
which, however, before we reprobate it too strongly, we must remember 
is strikingly analogous to that of the fine lady and the nurse-maid. A 
great variety of observers have expended much careful research upon 
this sıngular and anomalous habit, and while I would not for a moment 
presume to pronounce positively upon any point in this wide and 
difficult problem, in my opinion the later and more systematic studies 
of the habit which have been made, notably by Captain Bendire 
amongst the North American swamp blackbirds, or “cow-birds,” and 
the American cuckoos, strongly indicate that one of the chief factors 
in its development is that cow-birds are promiscuous, if not polyan- 
drous, and that cuckoos are probably polyandrous. Naturally, 
therefore, one female, receiving the attentions of half a dozen males, 
would have no time to waste on such an exceedingly tiresome 
occupation as nest building, nor would any of the gay gentlemen be 
, likely to assist her in such a laborious task. But here again we have 
such an obvious parallel to the alleged state of affairs in the higher 
circles of fashionable society, that I almost hesitate to allude to it 

In the case of the cow-birds, as Captain Bendire’s careful studies 
have shown, there can be no question that they are thoroughly 
promiscuous in their habits, both sexual and nest-building. One or 
more females will occupy the same nest and consort with half a dozen 
different males, and in several instances Captain Bendire seems to 
have been able to detect the beginning of the true cuckoo habit in the 
depositing of eggs by odd females, who may be regarded as lazier or 
more intelligent according to the point of view of the observer, in the nest 
of the other birds, thus avoiding altogether the unpleasant necessity of 
nest-building and incubating. While this explanation is advanced with 
the greatest difidence, it does seem to give a fairly rational account 
of the nature and genesis of the cuckoo habit. Here, again, the 
marital relations correspond exactly to the necessities of the case, 
there being no eggs to be incubated or young to be reared, practically 
no conjugal relation save that of sexual congress exists. 

The group of polygamous birds is a well-known one. For some 
curious reason a majority of these are found in one great family, the 
Gallinæ, comprising the domestic fowl, the partridges, pheasants and 
grouse, *It is in these forms, as also among polygamous mammals, 
that the most striking contrasts as to size and vigour appear between 
the sexes. Some of the most brilliant and beautiful birds known are 
to be found among the males of this polygamous group. Its defects, 
however, are even more striking than among mammals, and no member 
of any polygamous group has succeeded in attaining either the degree 
of vigour and fighting proclivities reached by the monogamous hawk, 
king-bird or sparrow, or that of the intelligence attained by the 
monogamous magpies, mynahs and parrots. 
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Finally, we have a very highly-developed group, prominent among 
monogamists, in whom the union lasts not merely during the period of 
immaturity of the offspring but all through life. This is the case, for 
instance, with the whole dove and pigeon family. When once a pair 
of pigeons have been mated they may be safely placed in a cote 
containing hundreds of other pairs, without any danger of mixture of 
strain. Indeed, it has been the utilisation of this peculiarity which 
has enabled fanciers to produce such marked and brilliant variations 

_in form, size and colouring, in birds of such purely monogamous habits 
as the domestic pigeons. 7 

The same is believed tð be true of the horn-bill, thas devoted 
husband, who walls up his wife, with her eggs, in a hollow tree, by 
means of a mud cement carried in his bill, leaving barely space for 
her to push out the tip of her beak, and supplies her with both food 
and water during the entire period of incubation and infancy. It 
is also true of many of the parrots, reaching one of its most 
familiar forms in the well-known “Love-bird,” or grass parrakeet of 
Madagascar, which will mope away and die if deprived of its mate. 
And it is believed by careful observers to be true of a number of 
familiar garden and orchard birds, such as the Robin, the Oriole, the 
Thrush, the Magpie, and even the raven and the moping Owl ` 

This, then, brings us to primitive man, standing in his newly- 
acquired, erect position upon the threshold of ancient experience ; and 
the first point to be considered is, toward what form of conjugal union 
will his ancestral experience, hitherto acquired, dispose him? 

It seems to me there can be only one, monogamy, of a high type. 
Important as is the part played by polygamy in the development of 
the animal world, it has never been practised by ‘any of the forms 
which are generally believed to have come in the line of the descent of 
man, and forms no portion of the stem of his family tree, or instincts. 
To trace it rapidly backward, the anthropoid apes are monogamous 
to a high degree, probably for life ; the monkeys are also monogamous, 
but in a relation of less duration; as also the lemurs The insectivora, 
to whom our next link was probably near allied, although occasionally 
approaching to promiscuity, were never polygamous) The same is 
true of our marsupial and monctreme ancestors; while, of course, 
neither the labyrinthodonts, nor the reptiles, who comė next in the 
Jine of descent, are capable of such a development. So that I think 
we should be perfectly safe in saying that primitive man, although with 
certain promiscuous proclivities in his blood, would be decidedly, by 
age-long training, disposed toward monogamy of a rather high type. 


Woops HUTCHINSON. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY REACTION. 


HE twentieth century seems destined to witness a noteworthy 
break in ‘the continuity of European, perhaps of human 
progress—a break which, unlike that of 1579 or 1814, may prove 
lasting and mark a wholly new departure in State systems, inter- 
national relations and social strivings Among the most manifest 
tokens of this coming change are the ebb of moderate liberalism in 
the domain of politics, philosophy and religion and the growing’ 
strength of a reactionary movement which, guided by statesmanlike 
sagacity and upheld by formidable military power, bids fair to give - 
at least a new impress to the existing order of things and principles ' 
which are now recognised as a temporary compromise between those 
of the French Revolution and those of medizval feudalism. In other 
words the recoil which naturally follows the great liberal movement is 
being systematically intensified, regulated and made subservient to 
a deliberate scheme and the means by which this scheme is being 
carried out are uncommonly varied and seemingly efficacious. At 
the same time the situation is complicated by the rise of new factors 
whose influence is as yet but imperfectly gauged, and by the successful 
efforts of certain of the old ones to extend their sphere of action. 
Thus the American people, no longer content with the rôle of a 
disinterested onlooker, is minded to bear an active and prominent part 
in shaping the course of the world’s politics. Again, Japan has ata 
` single bound taken a foremost place among the organising forces of 
the future. And, on the other hand, the direct influence of Russia 
and Germany upon Western affairs is already making itself felt even 
in the domestic policy of their weaker neighbours, forcing upon them 
a clumsy readjustment of their free institutions to the eevee of 
the new political and social forms. 
A struggle between the two tendencies has already oo upon the 
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outcome of which hangs not so much the balance of power, the 
hegemony of a continent or the fate of an empire, as the question of 
the mould in which future avilisation will be cast The striking 
characteristics of the present conflict—besides the nature and 
* magnitude of the issues involved—are on the one hand the vast odds 
against the liberal side, whose leaders regard human progress as the 
effect of a natural law operating continuously and unfailngly, and on 
the other hand the firmness, forethought and confidence with which 
the forces of the reaction are being marshalled and led. Unlike most 
eat changes in the history of human culture, the coming trans- 
ormation is being wrought consciously and: deliberately. Heretofore 
the prominent men whose life-work summed up for the historian the | 
strivings of an epoch were in truth unconscious actors in a grandiose 
drama, only one episode of which interested themselves. While 
pursuing their individual ambitions or following their natural bent 
they indirectly fluenced the destinies of the race. But the dramatis 
persona of to-day construé their several parts very differently: taking 
extremely long views and setting themselves wide-reaching aims, they 
push far beyond the sphere of the statesman and seek to play the rôze 
hitherto reserved to providence or fate. 

But briefly and crudely the position is this) The source of the 
present reactionary movement is Eastern Europe, where the Tsardom 
has realised and the Kaiserthum is striving tc realise a type of society 
in which the State is omnipotent, manipulating all existing levers of ` 
power, and the ruler is identified with the State. In the political 
community thus remodelled the Government—and in last analysis its 
sovereign chief—is to the people what Nietzsche’s “Overman” is to 
the race. It is a law at once unto all others and unto itself. It alone 
defines right and wrong, and from its canons there is no appeal even 
when, as in the matter of duelling, they run counter to morality and 
set religion at naught. It controls education, influences the 
administrators of justice no less than the “lawgivers”; curtails until 
it can conveniently abolish popular liberties, directing its main efforts 
against electoral institutions ; treats religion and the Press as branches 
of the police; acquires a monopoly of great industries ; supersedes 
wealthy trusts; makes invidious distinctions between class and class, 
condemning as crimes in one section of the nation acts which it 
rewards as virtues in another; at home it fcrcibly assimilates all the 
foreign elements of the nation, suppressing their nationality, penalising 
their customs, forbidding their languages, and abroad it imposes by 
pressure or surreptitiously introduces by suasion the maxims of the 
reaction, and it digs a wider abyss between the overlord and his 
subjects than that which yawns between God and man. In Russia 
this ‘political system—the growth of centuries of abnormal conditions 
—has taken firm root; it is Germany’s hotly pursued but unachieved 
aim; Austria, Turkey and the Vatican translate as many of its 
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principles into practice as they deem advantageous or safe; and it is 
ardently longed for by all Continental monarchs, whose ideal of a 
ruler is the almighty Tsar. 

Russia is thé centre and citadel of absolutism, which no storm of 
revolution has ever yet shaken or menaced. Hence rulers, shorn of 
the halo of divine right and bereft of the prerogatives which it alone 
confers, still turn their longing gaze towards that Mecca of monarchism 
where one man can truly say: VEtat cest mot. Whatever opinion 
they may have formed of the personal character of the present 
occupant of the throne of Peter, they feel nought but admiration for 
the institution of the Tsardom. Its vast strength is manifested by 
the impunity with which it perpetrates such folly and injustice as 
would ruin the most solid monarchy of the West. It proudly’ scorns 
to make any. compromise with the modern spirit, even to’ the slight 
extent of dealing in formulas in order to avoid dealing in solutions. 
It can even dispense with the wise precaution which reactionary 
Westerns hold to be a necessity—of enlisting intelligence in the 
service of despotism and imitating the forms of justice and equity 
while eliminating the substance. It discards the fundamental 
principle of every monarchy that the ruler’s personal and dynastic 
interests should not be incompatible with those of his people. In 
a word it still enjoys the pristine privilege of being naked and 
unashamed. 

No lay institution on the planet therefore can compare with the 
Autocracy of Russia. It may be fairly Gescribed as a vast political 
pyramid with ignorance and slavery for its base and dreamy omni- 
potence for its apex. Even the Roman Catholic Church in its 
palmiest days was hampered by the laws of God and opposed by 
the rebellious spirit of men. But the Tsardom knows no barriers, 
human or divine. In virtue of a celestial dispensation all the schemes 
it conceives are permissible. Championing the Gospel abroad, it can 
conscientiously fight side by side with Turkish Mohammedans against 
Armenian and Macedonian Christians. At home it is the be-all and 
end-all of individual and national existence. It presides at the birth 
of the subject like the embodiment of fate weaving the threads of 
his life, determining his religious beliefs and enwrapping him in a 
dense gray atmosphere which clings. to him until the day of his deatb. 
Upon the bulk of the nation it imposes a system of caste by means 
of laws, the meshes of which are as fine as if woven by Arachne. 
Thus the peasant as a rule is tied to the soil as was his grandfather 
the serf, but unlike his progenitors he has no interested owner to 
feed him when the crops fail He may live or die as Providence or 
chance wills, but he must work while his strength lasts to fill the 
coffers of the State. His life is bare of joys less gross than the 
delusions of the dipsomaniac and bereft of hopes less remote than the 
bliss of the life to come. He dwells together with cattle in filthy 
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dens where even animals slowly perish, and while his children are 
vainly crying for bread his rulers are boasting to the world that their 
gold reserves are the greatest the world ever saw. His grown-up 
sons are drafted to the war to be blotted out of existence, while the 
numerous Grand Dukes of the Imperial house, whose luxury is 
purchased by his necessaries, flaunt their ribbons, stars and medals in 
the fashionable restaurants of the capital and shrink from facing the 
enemy on the battlefield. 

And as the Tsardom deals with the individual, even so it treats the 

nation. Lack of land is one of the causes of the poverty of the people, 
yet the greatest landowner in the Empire is the State. Want Of 
employment sends thousands of recruits to the barefoot army of the 
despairing described by Maxim Gorky, yet the State is the great 
employer of labour. Railways, telegraphs, gold mines, distilleries, 
public-houses are all the property of the Tsar, and whatever calling 
those Russians may select, to whom the privilege of choice is accorded, 
they cannot escape from the fiat of the few who shape the lives of all 
As ignorance renders men plastic, enlightenment is penalised. Hence to 
learn to read is a boon denied to the majority. Even to many of those 
who have legally or surreptitiously acquired it, classical works of Russian ’ 
literature are strictly forbidden and are rigorously banished from such 
libraries as private philanthropy occasionally places within their reach. 
The only solace left to the thoughtful among them is that which -eligion 
has to offer. And even here the shape of the monster autocracy blurs 
the beatific vision and looms large between the pitiable creature and 
his God. Conscience must hearken to the voice of the Tsar to eae 
the soul no less than the body is subjected. “Believe in God” 
“obey the officials” Therefore Nonconformity in religion seers 
treason in politics, and is punished by imprisonment, Siberia or the 
madhouse. The national clergy, like the Press and the schools, is an 
organised branch of the police. Even its sermons on high festivals are 
first submitted to the censor; from the ree in Russia there is no 
refuge, not even at the altar of God. 

With foreign races and unorthodox dida even when possessed 
of higher culture and stronger organisation, the Procrustes of auto- 
cracy makes equally short work. And not without a show of reason. 
Why should strangers and heretics be set above Russians and true 
believers? The Armenian community was recently despoileti of its 
Church endowments to which the Russian Government had not the 
shadow of a right. Catholics and Uniates* have been driven by the 
thousand into the Orthodox fold with the flick of whips like sheep into 
a pen. Buddhists and Lamaists have been periodically gathered in 
by the police, stripped stark naked and hunted into the shallow parts 
of rivers to be baptised in batches. All Unorthodox Churches lose 


* Roman Catholics who employ the Oriental liturgy and practise Oriental 
observances while remaining in communion with the Pope. 
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thousands of members yearly by the operation of the mixed marriage 
law. The annals of the Jews and the Poles are writ in blood and fre. 
Foreigners who visited the Baltic provinces or the districts of 
Lithuania a quarter of a century ago would hardly recognise them 
to-day. The country roads once smooth and unbroken abound in holes 
and ruts; the bridges are shaky ; the streets of towns and villages are 
filthy ; the administration is slow and' slovenly; in a word, everything 
has been Russianised. And in Finland the samé process has already 
begun. The industrious, orderly and loyal people who made the 
Principality an ideal State are being violently dragged down into the 
Muscovite Slough of Despond. Some of,their foremost administrators, 
their chief men of letters, of business, and of industry have been taken 
from their beds and without trial or charge banished from their homes 
and their country. Their Constitution which the Tsar had sworn 
faithfully to respect has been annulled by a stroke of the Imperial pen, 
and a timely warning has been given to Sweden, Norway, Bohemia, the 
Balkan peoples and other political flies who are bidden to walk into the 
parlour of the spider. f 

The honied words of praise for law and liberty, which one hears now 
and again from eminent Russians abroad are but the “pretty things ” 
which the spider dangles before the eyes of the wavering fly. By its 
fruits, not by its promises or professions, should the Autocracy be 
judged. And those might be classed with the Apples of the Dead Sea 
Shore were it not that their very appearance is so often repulsive. The 
Autocracy was but polished and lacquered by Peter who equipped 
Eastern despotism with Western appliances. He journeyed to Europe 
and brought back not liberal institutions, but a recipe for raising good 
soldiers and constructing formidable battleships. He may have aimed 
at Europeanising Russia, but he succeeded only in coyering the naked- 
ness of Asia with garments woven in the West. 

It is computed that over 4,000,000 soldiers are ready to fight for 
the interests of the Tsar against those of all mankind, not excepting 
their own. Even now a noteworthy fraction of this number is bearing 
witness to the truth of the statement For the campaign against Japan 
is diametrically opposed to the peasant’s interests. It involves’ an 
enormous waste of his substance, for which he will never receive any 
return. It means the loss of tens of thousands of the best specimens 
of his own class for the greater glory of its oppressor. And against 
these losses there is no set off. For even if Manchuria were annexed 
by Russia, the land would not fall to the mooshik. It is already owned, 
tilled and occupied. Worse still, the foodstuffs which it yields in 
abundance would compete with and lower the prices of the produce of 
his own land, while his position would be still further aggravated by 
the fall in the wages of labour which would result from the keen 
competition of Chinese workmen. And over and above these evils this 
“peasant’s victory ” would strengthen the hand of the ruling class which 
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already weighs heavy upon him and his. Yet in spite of all this, he 
goes on lightheartedly cutting sticks for his own back. For one man 
to have millions of his fellows thus ready for his sake to risk death in 
order to benefit their enemies and ruin themselves and their friends, is 
hike having an Aladdin’s lamp. The Autocracy is an episode in an 
Onental fairy tale. 

Thus with a thoroughness unparalleled in history does absolutism 
by the grace of God hitch the whole nation to its chariot, darken its 
vision, lower its ideals and thrive upon its substance. Army, navy, 
police, land, labour, liberal professions, education, Press, religion are 
all so many levers in the hang of the Autocrat who, were he a man of 
the calibre of Frederick the Great or napoleon would conquer or 

“absolutise ” all the nations of Europe. 

But even in the hands of a clever and iets ruler like Kaiser 
Wilhelm a formidable State-machine modelled upon the Russian 
Autocracy would in truth be an Archimedean lever. That the Kaiser 
longs and strives after some such perfect political instrument is an open 
secret. Indeed, he has already partially fashioned one: even now in 
an Empire nommmally constitutional and abundantly provided with 
kings, princes and popular assemblies interested in thwarting any 
attempts at absolutism, he is the sole depository of power. His velleity 
is a behest, his will is law. Parliamentary, institutions shrink to the 
level of Government offices in his sight ; science in his presence stoops 
not to conquer but to serve for a petty ribbon to put in its coat, painting 
and sculpture seek direction, music and poetry find inspiration in his 
words, And yet his ambition is still unsated, for even at his feast 
there is a gruesome socialist skeleton, and fiery writing is visible on 
the wall of his banqueting hall. ‘German absolutism is not a 
permanent institution. It is his own personal creation, the form in 
which he works; with his disappearance, therefore, it will probably be 
disembodied. He yearns to see it crystallise into an abiding institu- 
tion, capable of withstanding the onslaught of enemies and of surviving 
the blunders of friends. Universal suffrage for elections to the 
Imperial Parliament must, nay will, be abolished ; social democracy will 
be fettered or suppressed, even though Russia’s help may have to be 
called in. And to the realisation of those aims the Kaiser’s strenuous 
efforts are steadily directed. 

It is in Russia’s interest that he should succeed. Autocrdécy can 
count only on the sympathy of Autocrats real or potential A political 
island of absolutism cannot last for ever, washed by the stormy waters 
of revolution. Consequently, as the Great American Commonwealth 
instinctively fostered the republican and discouraged the monarchical 
State-form in the new world, so Russia at first instinctively and now 
deliberately and methodically favours the restoration of Autocracy in 
the old. The frank and naturally despotic Tsar Nicholas I. openly 
took sides for his brother kings against their rebellious peoples. Moved 
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by enhghtened egotism he upheld the principle of divine right every- 
where, and shaped his foreign policy in accordance with it Nor cid 
the help he proffered stop short at mere moral sympathy. He lavisaly 
sacrificed his money and his troops in order to keep the Habsburg 
monarch on the throne, and having put down the Hungaran rebellion 
left nothing undone to coax or compel the Sultan to deliver up the 
chief rebel Kossuth to Austria and death, Alexander IIL was another 
ardent champion of the Autocratic principle. And his devotion to that 
cause was the chief motive of the secret understanding which he made 
with Germany while he was still planning the Alliance with France. 

To-day, when tke Russian Autocracy,under Nicholas II. has grown 
and spread like the mustard-seed of the Gospel, the most intelligent 
members of the party which governs in the shadow of che throne 
fashion their policy, domestic and foreign, congruously with its alleged 
needs For the members of that party, as for Nicholas L, international 
relations, like every other line of State action, must be subservient to 
the interests of absolutism. For them, as for him, everything may go, 
if needs be, so long as the main source of strength—Autocracy by the 
grace of God—is intact. That is the one thing necessary. And 
conformably to this maxim, the late M. von Plehve, although cnly 
Minister of the Interior, claimed a voice in determining Russia’s external 
relations, and insisted on carrying on the war à outrance until Japan 
should be finally beaten and crushed, as an indispensable condition of 
the maintenance of the Tsar’s unlimited power at home. 

Intimate friendship between Russia and Germany is therefore a 
practical corollary of the same political postulate. When Nicholas I. 
was Tsar there was no mighty Empire beyond the Russian frontiers 
eager to adopt the Autocratic principle and able successfully to spread 
it throughout the Continent. The Habsburgs, lacking the courage of 
their convictions and the implicit obedience of their subjects, 
substituted opportunism for statesmanship and lost half the battle. 
Since then, however, the outlook has radically changed, and now the 
prospects of the propaganda are bright and cheering. The German 
Emperor is become the Emperor of Germany. His foreign policy is 
as independent of popular control as his home administration :s of the 
requirements of equity. He removes civil and military judges for 
carrying out the letter of the law when it happens to run counter to 
the spirit of absolutism, with as little hesitation as he visits the King 
of England at the height of his people’s enthusiasm for the Boers Nor 
is his unquestioned sway confined to the sphere of politics. Like his 
Russian brother, everything is fish that comes to his net, and ke leaves 
no source of power untapped. In his narrower realm and beyond it 
the railways have been taken out of the hands of private companies. 
Those of Wiirtemberg ard Bavaria will soon pass into the hands of 
the State. It was he who ordered the Prussian Minister cf Commerce 
last August to buy up shares of the Hibernia Company and take it over 
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on behalf of the State, after having first allowed the country to be 
assured that nothing of the kind was contemplated, and it was with 
his knowledge that the negociations were begun in an underhand 
manner, which shocked even the staunchest friends of the monarchy 
and defeated his ends. It was the German Kaiser who, when 
Professor Koch fancied that the bacillus of consumption had at last 
been brought under the microscope and could be rendered harmless 
‘by an infallible serum, conceived the statesmanlike idea of 
monopolising the efficacious remedy and bribing consumptive Germany 
by the boon of health to enter the camp of him who can lull as well 
as cure. 2 

The Press, too, he shapes as the potter fashions clay. Hence 
“independent ” journals blow hot or cold at his bidding, wax emotional 
or turn sarcastic at a signal from one of his officials. In a newspaper 
office black becomes white in a twinkling, and the sophists of decadent 
Greece would, if they lived to-day, go humbly to school to the journal- 
istic hairsplitters of contemporary Germany. In honour of ther over- 

“lord they compose eulogies which Julian or Libanius would have 
deemed fulsome if addressed to Solan or Plato. Thus on the’occasion 
of his last birthday the most critical and reserved among the journals 
smothered the Emperor’s name and deeds under a mountain of servile 
superlatives. One paper declared that his demise would imperil the 
peace of the universe ;* another wrote: “The contrast between Kaiser 
“and people connotes the superiority of the Kaiser;”t and a third 
assured its readers that “genius wanders in other ways than those of 
“the multitude, and we may well give the name of Genius to the ruler 
“whom foreign countries envy us”{ And the coarsest forms of 
adulation are employed day after day when writing of the Kaiser by 
men of the highest’ culture whose theoretic views on popular liberty 
and on human dignity strike one by their elevation, and whose loathing 
for Byzantinism and courtly sycophancy finds biting expression when 
the idol or the worshippers are strangers to‘the fatherland. 

The attitude of the German Press, with some noteworthy exceptions, 
is that of Humboldt at the Congress of Vienna in 1814, who in his 
writings was the mellifluous advocate of sublime ideals and in his 
diplomacy the embodiment of Prussian brutality. It was he who 
said to Talleyrand: “Might is nght; we repudiate the law of nations 
“to which you have appealed.” As a German writer in the Zekunft 
puts it: “The contradiction between theory and practice stamps public 
“life with the impress of dishonesty and renders the electors careless 
“whether the world shall be cozened in the liberal, ultramontane or 
“social democratic way.” $ 

And the plasticity of the foreign Press is measured by the imperial 
German standard and tested by the traditional German methods. 


* liche Rundschau, + Koledsche Zeitung. | Braunschweigische Landeszeitung. 
as § Zukunfi, 6th August, 1904, p. 239. 
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Foreign papers are subsidised with grants of money or swayed by 
social influences; foreign journalists are petted, “dined,” supplied with 
“copy,” and when this bait is not taken official pressure is brought to 
bear against obnoxious pressmen and in favour of their more docile 
colleagues. For the Imperial Government, which does not disdain to 
ask the Russian Foreign Office to send decorations to, policemen, is 
not above preferring complaints and requests to newspaper proprietors. 
In Paris, Washington, Vienna, London and St Petersburg the German 
Embassies have officials whose~business it is to win over as many 
influential pressmen as possible. 

Religion is also a channel of Imperial favour as well as of divine 
grace in the land of Biblical criticism and of Kantian philosophy. 
Unhappily its ministers cannot be yoked to the chariot of State so 
readily as in the Tsardom, but they can at least often be animated 
and impassioned to a point at which they impulsively ‘unyoke the 
horses and draw the equipage. Catholicism is petted and caressed in 
the persons of its supreme head in Rome and its prominent leaders 
in Germany. New faculties are created in the Universities for its 
professors, who are chosen among men of political influence rather 
than of scientific eminence. Its bishops are singled out for tokens of 

ial favour and are raised to the purple by the head of the 
Catholic fold at the nod of the head of the Protestant Church. 
Lutherans are tenderly cared for by the “Tandmother,” the Empress, 
whose right hand man, Von Mirbach, extorts enormous sums from rich 
but unwilling Jews, unbelieving bankers and sceptical proprietors of 
great industries. And for the edification of both sects irreligion is 
felled with a strong hand, the war lord, in his capacity as supreme head 
of the Church, having laid it down that none but a Christian can be 
a brave soldier. Nor is his infallibility shaken by the unstinted praise 
which he lavishes on Mohammedan troops or the active help he 
extends to the anti-Christian policy of the Grand Turk. For he, too, 
like his Russian brother, subordinates his Christianity to the weal of 
his Imperial house. 

The same thinly disguised motive underlies the relations of the 
Kaiser and the Pope. Wilhelm’s sentiment for the successor of St 
Peter, as evidenced by many and carefully selected tokens, seems to 
partake of profound veneration and warm affection. Cynics indeed, 
who ate wont to compare it with his personal tenderness for the 
Sultan and his vicarious cruelty to the Christians of Armenia, Crete 
and Macedonia, hint that it is not unconnected with the quarrel 
between France and the Vatican. Human motives are unquestionably 
complex, but those persons who are most competent to appreciate the 
psychological principles involved and their bearing upon the present 
case hold that the Lutheran Emperor’s love for the Catholic Pontiff 


` is the outcome of the conviction that the absolute master of 270,000,000 


human beings, who represents the principle of authority, would make 
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a helpful auxiliary even if he refused to become a willing tool. To 
plain, old-fashioned people, who still look upon religion as a well of 
wisdom higher than that of this world and a source of noble thoughts 
and worshippings in spirit, this playing fast and loose with the 
holiest possessions of European peoples seems a more powerful solvent 
of morality than the most blasphemous ravings of proselytising 
atheists, 

“ Absolutism by dint of violence and cajolery ” is the definition of 
the present German régime which a Socialist lately put forward; “by 
“dint of equilibration” would be a less offensive equivalent. The 
most striking features of the system are the brutal frankness with 
which unrighteous ends are pursued, the lack of ethical fastidiousness 
which marks the choice of means and the total absence of self-respect 
with which the “dirty work” of Russia is done. Germany has 
become the stoker of the Russian ship of State and is growing used 
to the smut and grime of the engine room. Her police are at the 
beck and call of the Orthodox Autocrat and of all continental 
monarchs, and their zeal sets them hunting for Russian criminals even 
before the Russian authorities have passed the word True, they 
sometimes receive rebuffs in lieu of thanks, as was the case after the 
Königsberg trial, at which the Tsardom was held up to public 
execration. But they patiently endure a snubbing as part of the day's 
work. The Tsar’s detectives and spies, with all their rag-tag and 
bob-tail of unsworn translators, agents-provocateurs, decoy-birds and 
suborners, are made free of the German Empire, where they set their 
traps and shadow their victims as freely as they would at home. 
Nay, they have permission to include subjects of the German Kaiser . 
in their list of legitimate quarry. Thus at Königsberg six individuals _ 
were recently put on trial for high treason and /dse majesté committed, 
it was alleged, against the Monomachos of all the Russias The 
German Press at once protested: the act was derogatory to the 
dignity of a great nation, men argued. Even some Conservative 
journals timidly disapproved. One of them wrote: “What a shabby 
“part is being played by our German authorities, who, by inquiring 
“whether a prosecution would be acceptable to Russia, positively force 
“that country to proceed against Germans.”* But the protest went 
unheeded. The trial was held and only Russia’s prestige suffered. 
It seems hard to believe, but it is impossible to deny that the Kaiser’ s 
Government instructed the Ambassador in St. Petersburg to request 
Count Lamsdorff to bestow certáin specified orders and decorations 
upon those members of the Prussian police who had unearthed German 
subjects who disapproved the principles or blamed the administration 
of the Russian Government. The staff of the Russian Foreign Office 
were, it is said, highly amused at this “breezy, hardihood,” but their 
chief shrugged his shoulders and ordered: the rewards to be dispatched. 

* Strasburger Post, Frankfurter Zeitung. 23rd February, 1904. 
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There would appear to be no limit to the Kaiser’s eagerness to serve 
the cause of monarchy by the grace of God unlimited and irresponsible. 
Russians declare that he vied with M. von Plehve in earning the name 
of defender of the Autocracy. Some instances of his zeal indeed, 
were one authorised to make them public, would awaken a passing 
doubt in the reader’s mind whether Wilhelm’s impulse be in truth 
political or only pathological But the impression caused by the 
public acts of his Government is profound enough “Beetle baiting” 
is one of the most odious forms of persecution practised in the 
Fatherland. It consists of watching all Russians who enter Prussia, 
in singling out those who are obnoxious to the Tsar’s police, arresting 
them and then without trial or accusation expelling them from German 
territory. The procedure thus summarily described sounds arbitrary 
and harsh to Anglo-Saxon ears, but in reality it is more malignant 
still For those ill-starred persons, many of them cultured men and 
women whose highest political ideal is a Government like that of 
Wiirtemberg or Baden, are not simply ordered to quit the German 
Empire, they are conducted by the police Jack into Russia, where 
the Tsar’s gendarmes, duly warned, are waiting to shut them up in 
prison or despatch them to Siberia. In other words, expulsion is 
wrongfully and illegally changed to extradition, when neither punish- 
ment is justified by the faintest trace, of a crime. It is thus that 
law and equity are made light of by the monarch to whom Russians, 
jealous of his growing influence over their own ruler, give the nick- 
name, “ Tsar Vassily Feodorovitch.” Autocracy, if we may ground 
an argument on those data, is to his mind one of those holy causes 
which sanctify any means employed to further them. 

The common interests therefore of the respective dynasties of Tsars 
Alexandrovitch and “Vassily Feodorovitch” constitute a stronger 
bond of union than the parallel interests of their respective empires. 
Happily, however, these are believed to be comprised in those. Hence 
the foredoomed failure of the well-meant schemes of certain parties 
and politicians in Great Britain for the detachment of Russia from 
Germany with a view to an Anglo-Russian Convention. In truth 
they might just as well be stroking the dome of St Paul’s in the 
hope of soothing the Dean and Chapter. The very terms of the 
problem are often mis-stated and almost always misapprehended. 
The preliminary difficulty is how to dissever the Romanoffs from the 
Hohenzollerns. And at present it seems insoluble: for even an 
Autocrat’s skin lies closer to his body than his shirt; the fate of his 
family concerns him more nearly than the well-being of his Empire. 
And a free people like the British is but a broken reed for absolutism 
to lean upon. That is why in the politics of Russia and Germany the 
true mainspring of action is the welfare of the reigning houses, that 
being considered the indispensable condition of the prestige of the 
growing Empires. If Great Britain were governed as Germany is 
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governed, the statesmanship and tact of King Edward might indeed 
effect mach towards an agreement with Russia; but one of the fruitful 
sources of the hatred which is felt by the Russian reading public for 
Britons and Americans is the loathing entertained by the Autocratic 
party for popular institutions, which is ingeniously transformed by 
officials into calumnies and insinuations and then mirrored by the 
Russian Press. And this race-hatred is sedulously fostered by 
Germany in a thousand ways of which Anglo-Saxon peoples can form 
no conception. Now it is a newspaper paragraph, now a rumour 
current only in Imperial circles of - Berlin which leaks out 
“providentially ” and is duly reported to the British Foreign Office as 
-an important State secret, now it is a friendly warning sent from the 
Wilhelmstrasse to Count Lamsdorff, or, better still, through one of the 
Russo-German Grand Dukes or Duchesses to the Tsar himself. ; 

And it can hardly be denied that Kaiser Wilhelm has attained results 
which seem to justify his efforts. The war with Japan and,the reign 
of terror in the interior of Russia abounded in opportunities, each of 
which he utilised to the utmost. The sale of merchant steamers to be 
changed into Russian cruisers, the facilities offered for coaling, the 
services of the German Press and police, the generous offer to 
guarantee Russia’s western frontiers if denuded of troops during the 
campaign, and the promise to throw the weight of the German sword 
into the scale of diplomacy at the close of the war, are all services which 
the Autocratic party and with them the Tsar are able to appreciate and 
willing suitably to reward. The Kaiser is alleged by Russians who 
are believed to know the facts and do not relish them, to sway the 
will of the Tsar more effectively than any or all of the Tsar’s own 
Ministers. “We have two rulers now,” a Russian frondeur recently 
remarked, “Nicolai Alexandrovitch and his suzerain ‘ Vassily Feodoro- 
“‘vitch,” and of the two, the rule of the latter is the more to be 
“dreaded.” 

Nor is the Tsar the only monarch on whom the Kaiser tests his 
magnetic powers. No European King or Kinglet is wholly beyond the 
reach of his experiments, nor is any insensible to his arguments or 
indifferent to his example. Noblesse oblige and human nature is no 
less human when leavened by divine nght than when left to its own 
sinful resources. A man will not tum away from a deal by which he 
may double his fortune simply because he is a millionaire. A Metter- 
nich is unable ta resist the temptation to humiliate Napoleon even 
though the triumh entails the sacrifice of his Imperial master’s 
interests, which it behoves him to further. -And there is probably no 
constitutional ruler in Europe, not excepting Prince Henry XXIV. of 
Reuss, who would not eagerly seize a safe opportunity of becoming 
God’s lieutenant to his people, of merging their interests in his own 
and razing all limitations to his authority. The venerable Kaiser of 
Austria, whose claims to the prerogatives of absolutism seem at least 
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to be founded on prescription and tradition and sanctioned by religious 
faith, needs the force of no arguments to stimulate him to an effort for 
a cause which is that cf his conscience no less than of his person and 
his dynasty. The Habsburg Court and the powerful military and 
feudal group of nobles who rally round it form the nucleus of a party 
whose zeal for reaction, political and religious, would rival that of 
Philip IL of Spain. These people look to the Tsardom as the embodi- 
ment of the ideal which haunts them everlastingly. The Utopia of 
their day dreams is realised in the Empire on the other side of their 
frontiers, and they would not be human if they did not desire to see 
it similarly embodied among themselves. They feel it their duty, 
therefore, to strengthen each other, to play into each other’s hands. 
One will not be surprised to learn that it was they who brought about 
the agreement with Russia on the Balkan question, or that, compelled 
to choose at home between Slav and German, they gave the preference 
to the Russophile Slav. The State linked together with the Church 
leading an obedient people to prosperity upon earth and to bliss in 
heaven is their conception of the community as it ought to be A 
parenthesis opened by Satan in the history of God’s earth is the view 
they take of the French Revolution and its consequences upon 
European politics. And neither in St. Petersburg nor in Berlin is 
there any misgiving that the Habsburgs can be depended upon to 
throw the weight of their power and influence upon the side of 
legitimacy and all that it implies whenever the need for their co-opera- 
tion may arise. Thus the esprit de corps already existing among the 
illustrious figure-heads of the reaction is a standing menace to the reign 
of law among their subjects. A few weeks ago the Prussian Govern- 
ment refused permission to an Austrian Member of Parliament, M. 
Pernerstorffer to address a meeting in Frankfurt because his sympathies 
are frankly democratic, and before that they prosecuted one of their 
own newspapers for having published an article wanting in respect for 
the Majesty of the King of the Belgians And yet scurrilous 
caricatures of King Edward were not only printed without 
remonstrance throughout Germany, but sold at the Royal station of 
Wildpark under the eyes of the Emperor King. And as Germany and 
Russia do to others, so they would be done by. That the Habsburgs, 
„the Pope and the Sultan should fall in with the political views of the 
two Eastern Powers is natural. 

The free nations of the Continent, however, might be supposed tọ 
form a strong barrier to the progress of the reaction But in the 
present age of militarism the only trustworthy guarantee of institutions 
as well as the only sanction of treaties is the capacity of defending 
them by brute-force. And this as well as a lively sense of the danger 
threatening them those free nations lack. Hence their bulwarks of 
liberty, like the walls of Jericho, “fell down flat” at the sound of the 
Russian trumpet. Better, they shrewdly reason, lose a portion of our 
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domestic liberty than wholly forfeit our national independence. And 
that is the Damocles’ sword which hangs over them by a single hair. 
Of this peril, Holland, Sweden, Norway, Bulgaria and other small 
States are keenly aware. “As we let you defeat France in 1870,” 
Russia implicitly hints to Germany, “so we can help or hinder you 
“when in the fulness of time you seek to draw the Dutch within the 
“sphere of your influence. Holland is a nursery of subversive ideas, 
“and when her hour has struck we can keep France busy and threaten 
“Great Britain with the loss of India. And if we in turn should find it 
“conducive to the peace of Europe to protect Sweden and Norway, we 
“can both cry quits” It would be surprising if under these conditions 
the democratic States_of continental Europe made even lip resistance. 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Holland, possessing a free Press 
which fearlessly exercises its tight of fair criticism and popular institu- 
tions which safeguard the liberties of the subject, are yet forced to 
withdraw that right and suspend the working of those institutions 
whenever Russia thinks fit, lest worse things befall them Thus the , 
Swedes, boiling with indignation at the doings of the Russian Star- 
chamber in Helsingfors, are obliged to smile and keep silence. At 
first their newspapers published the revolting facts and provided them ` 
with fitting comments. But then their own Government, yielding to 
pressure from St. Petersburg, stretched a point and proceeded to 
prosecute the editors for offending the sensibilities of a friendly 
nation—a friendly nation whose Press is never weary of indulging in 
venomous calumnies and spreading misleading reports about the 
conduct of the British Government. A Copenhagen journal® having 
published a lucid and true account of the Russian system of administra- 
tion, the Russian Envoy at the Court of Denmark suggested the 
prompt application of the methods of Russian censorship to gag the 
Danish Press. And the Government of King Christian dared not 
dissent. The Minister of Justice thereupon ordered the editor to be 
prosecuted, > 
Of all continental States Holland enjoys perhaps the highest degree 
of liberty compatible with good order. There is no soil on the main- 
land less fitted for the cultivation of absolutism than that which has 
been wrested from the North Sea waves, and no people more jealous 
of their rights than the Dutch. And yet even that free people has 
had to allow the autocratic fiats of Nicholas IL to run in thé realm 
without protest or remonstrance. The chief of the Amsterdam 
detective force, M. Batelt, attended the Socialist Congress held in that 
city last August, and offered a photographer there a considerable 
reward if he would take snapshots of the Russians present and make 
over the negatives to him. He wanted them, it was said, for his 
colleague, the head of the Russian detective force in Holland, who was 


* “Klokkén 12,” edited by M. Opffer, who was cited before the police and called 
upon to reveal the author of seven articles. 
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drawing up a report ordered by the late M. von Plehve. Who, people 
asked, could have charged a Dutch official with such an unenviable 
mission? Inquiry elicited the fact that it was not the Mayor of the 
Capital, and it was finally ascertained that the freely elected Govern- 
ment of the people was responsible for these instructions. Thus far 
has the system of international terror radiated over Western Europe.* 
It is only natural that: in the Balkan Peninsula the same dread of 
Russia should prevail with similar results Even the high schools 
there are under the indirect control of the Russian Minister of the 
Interior to the extent that eminent professors like M. Paul Milukoff, 
who are merely disliked by the Russiap police, but charged with no 
offence, are forced to resign their University chairs. . 

And to those nations which kick against the pricks and refuse to 
accept the autocratic institutions of Russia, punishment is applied when 
pressure fails Switzerland, for instance, shrank from tolerating a 
system of Russian espionage which sought to work a cabinet noir in 
the Republic and intercept letters confided to the post. Soon after- 
wards her military attachés in Manchuria were for no fault of theirs 
publicly disgraced and bundled out of the country. Italy, in some 
respects as radical as Switzerland, was chastised in a way more 
exemplary stil. After the Government, the Court and the nation had 
made elaborate and costly preparations for welcoming the Tsar, they 
were curtly told that His Majesty would not come, but hoped to pay 
the King a visit on some future occasion. And they meekly swallowed 
the thinly-disguised insult. 

France’s position is unique; it has been maliciously likened to that 
of Judas among the Apostles. As a nation she is mistrusted for 
sowing revolutionary ideas broadcast, but tolerated as the keeper of 
the money bags) As a Power she is regarded as a quantité 
négligeable and is slighted accordingly. Her milliards are so many 
- hostages which she has given to Russia for her good behaviour. 
Autocracy possessed of the calf takes no further thought of the cow 
which, however plaintively it may low, is certain not to stray too far 
away. Diplomacy indeed is still courteous and smooth-tongued, but 
diplomacy in Holy Russia has ceased to be more than the framer and 
gilder of decrees which it no longer shapes. The real rulers of the 
Tsardom show seant consideration for the feelings of “Marianne.” 
They figuratively tar and feather the French War Minister as a vulgar’ 
Nihilist, and vilipend the Cabinet which declined to oust him at 
their nod; they set slight store by the army since Dreyfus was 
pardoned, ‘and they sneer at the “atheistical French Chamber which 

“is waging war against God.” Even the French Ambassador, a man 
of political insight and long views, is sometimes treated with a degree 
of discourtesy which Hayti would resent and Venezuela avenge. 


* Cf. the principal Dutch papers of the 25th, 26th and 27th August, and in particular 
the Mewes Rotierdamsche Courant, Handeleblad and Hot Volk 
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Recently a French lady who besought him to shield her from the | 
ignominy of being unjustly expelled from Russia réceived his promise 
that he would not only intervene but save her at all costs’ And he 
fairly sought to redeem his pledge. But M. von Plehve sent him 
humbled away by the mendacious assurance that she was a German 
spy. And there and then M. Bompard abandoned the lady’s cause 
without further inquiry. It was a chose jugée and there was no appeal. 
But maddened by the insult which calumny had added to injustice the 
lady turned from the French Ambassador to a Frenchwomar who is 
the bonne amie of a Grand Duke. And the latter unceremoniously 
ordered M. von Plehve to witldraw his damning accusation and rescind 
his arbitrary order. There is a certain piquancy in the fact that the 
only French Ambassador who has enjoyed the respect of the rulers 
of Russie since’ Russia struck an alliance with France was a man 
who was always at loggerheads with his own Government, the Duc 
de Montebello. In a word, the disdain of an adventurer for his homely 
but once wealthy wife whose fortune he has squandered gives us the 
measure of the sentiment felt and displayed by Russia towards her 
Republican agnostic and democratic ally. - 
But if it was relatively easy to inoculate the third-class Powers of 
Europe with the ideas of the reaction, the task of engrafting them 
on the great democratic States on either side of the Atlantic bristled 
with formidable difficulties To the Autocracy however almost all 
things seem possible, and the obstacles in the way only sharpered the 
ingenuity and stimulated the enterprise of the two lay popes of the’ 
new politico-Christian Church. And in truth their course of action 
was not devoid of clever strokes of strategy. For it was shaped with 
an eye to the fact that the reaction Las allies everywhere present in 
the popular camp. The wave of moral feeling which once sustained 
the great liberal movement has subsided. The rank and file is struck 
by a strange numbness of ethical feeling, while the leaders seek 
salvation by faith, not by good works. They have no misgivings that 
medieval despotism will ever prevail against the enligttened 
tendencies of the modern world, and are content to defend the 
achievemerts of science and culture with a pen against the sword. 
With the ebb of religious and social faith passionate hopes and 
energies have forsaken the natural chiefs of the democracies. Social 
ideals have been displaced by the worship of wealth, power, distinction, 
and the mighty institution which is the inexhaustible source of all these 
attracts and fascinates.) Men love to feast their eyes upon. its briltancy, 
to bask in its warmth, to breathe its perfumed atmosphere, to share 
even for a brief space in some of its prerogatives. Almost every rich 
parvenu, every snob whose pulse throbs quicker at the sight of a 
lord, every camp follower of royalty is a partisan, nay, an apostle of 
the reaction. Not only therefore do the monarchs of continental 
Europe look upon the Tsar with feelmgs akin to those which thrill 
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the heart of every painter when he thinks of Raphael, but very many 
of the social magnates of Great Britain and America regard him as 
Catholics view their Sovereign Pontiff, as the incarnation of their 
ideals) Ever since Alexander L entered Paris in triumph the mantle 
of the Grand Monarque has been wom by the Monomachos of 
Muscovy. He represents money, power, social distinction in their 
highest forms, and the seekers or possessors of these blessings, which 
add many cubits to moder man’s stature, are arrayed on the side of 
the Autocrat of Russia. 

Few phenomena more accurately characterise the moral temper, the 
soul-state of the present generation tpan this social and political 
idolatry. The soundness and vigour of its sympathies are to a large 
extent undermined by sordid aims, its resolution grows perceptibly 
weak, and certain symptoms of creeping paralysis may perhaps be 
otherwise explained but cannot be wholly denied. How else is the 
fact to be accounted for that the bulk of the French people, whose 
social and political ideals are comprised in the words liberty, equality 
and brotherhood, has its national consciousness suddenly transformed 
into passionate fervour for a brutal despotism, which if it were 
removed to Siam or Madagascar would be held to justify the despatch 
of an army to establish order in the name of humanity and the Great 
Republic? Or how are we to interpret the ecstatic rapture with which 
Radical Parliamentarians who exhale their enthusiasm for the weal of 
the British people in eloquent speeches in the House, piously 
pilgrimage to St. Petersburg during the Recess, and having prostrated 
themselves at the feet of the lay Pope of Autocracy return to lend 
their voices and their pens to the cause of the oppressor of the 
Finnish, Jewish, Polish, Armenian and Russian peoples? Whatever 
construction we may put on this spiritual and psychological state, it 
is one of the largest assets of the reaction and will be fully realised 
in due time. 

And those manifestations are neither sporadic nor specifically 
national: portentous signs of the times, they are noticeable every- 
where. Apostles of the absolute power of kings and the “footstool- 
“ship” of peoples are of all nations. “If I have honey,” says the 
Eastern proverb, “the flies will come even from Bagdad.” And with 
“honey ” the latter-day Autocrat is amply provided. Therefore enter- 
prising ‘journalists, incipient politicians, pushing captains of industry, 
. money-making magnates and the ancient orders of snobbery and 
jobbery throughout the world bend their knees before the Grand 
Monarque. Even the model Republic, which has abolished kings in 
the New World, yearns for the privilege of kissing the hem of the 
King of Kings’ garment in the old; aye, arid yearns more wistfully 
for the honour than the fervent Catholic longs to receive the blessing 
of the Pope. Quite recently a multi-millionaire sailed from the other 
side of the Atlantic to Cromstadt, humbly offered his homage to a 
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Grand Duke whose name is a clarion but not to the righteous, and 
waited patiently until his earnest prayer was heard and an Imperial 
autograph vouchsafed to him. Then he departed a happy man 
Again, a pushing journalist from over the seas enters Muscovy, is 
granted an audience of the arbiter of the destinies of 140 millions 
of creatures, who for their sins are men instead of brutes, and he, too, 
departs after having received the gift of tongues that sing thence- 
forth the praises of Holy Russia and of her supreme head. 

The very Jews believe and tremble, but dare not utter the faintest 
murmur. Completely disfranchised, chromically persecuted and 
penodically butchered, they fawn upon the power which thrusts them 
into the cesspool of humanity and then taunts them with their squalor. 
In the rank and file of the Hebrew people this attitude is intelhgible: 
for it is the outcome of paralysing fear. But in their leaders it is 
merely one of the peculiar rites of the worship of the golden calf. 
Mindful of their hardships during the seven lean years, they are 
satiating their fierce hunger with morbid voracity and meanwhile the 
auri sacra fames deadens their zeal for their faith and checks the 
flow of sympathy for their misery-stricken people. Were it otherwise 
they might have exclaimed: “Thus far and no farther!” and Russia’s 
credit would not stand so high to-day nor would her loans be quite 
so cordially welcomed by the stock exchanges of Paris and Berlin. 
The leading factor in the problem for the Jewish priest of Mammon is 
Russia’s power to throw the money market into confusion. When 
M. Witte was Finance Minister he used that power to the full extent, 
and the fate of the firm of Baring Brothers bore witness to its mtensity. 
At present Jewish financiers are willing to believe without experiencing 
it, and their readiness to float Russian loans is evidence of their faith . 
It is chiefly for this motive, which is not more ungenerous than that 
of British, French and American Radicals, Republicans and Democrats, 
that having couched in decorous language their regret that their 
brethren should have been clubbed to death in Kishineff and Ostrovets, 
they advance money to the men who could and should have hindered 
the massacres. 

And it would be the height of unfairness to blame the Jews for 
running with the hounds while holding with the hare, when we 
compare their attitude with that of continental free peoples who, 
terrorised by their Russian and German neighbours, are afraid of 
giving scope to their own liberal institutions. Many may be disposed 
to regard the English-speaking people on both sides of the Atlantic 
as “alone faithful among the faithless.” Democratic ideas have been 
so long in the air there that they have entered into the life of the 
nation as sap into the tree. Conservatism itself is enlisted in the 
service ‘of liberal principles and representative institutions, and even 
the tamest British Parliamentarian would in Russia be an inmate of a 
fortress or an inhabitant of Siberia Hence Autocracy cannot fairly 
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expect much sympathy from the islanders, English absolutism having 
died a violent death at Whitehall with no hope of a happy resurrection 
at Windsor. Indeed a less fruitful soil for the deeds of reaction it 
would therefore be difficult to discover. 

And yet the Germans and Russians have a story to tell of the great 
temptation which is at least sensational According to their account, 
familiar to diplomatists on the Spree, the methods of seduction 
resorted to in Berlin and St. Petersburg are marked by endless variety 
and ethical iridescence, but unity of purpose is visible through com- 
plexity of action. Isolated illustrations can give but an inadequate 
picture of the political alchemists and their laboratory, but none other 
can be offered in an article of a review. In Berlin the boast is dis- 
creetly made that social distinctions to be gained, professional 

` successes to be scored and personal interests to be furthered are 
among the psychological levers which are deftly pressed as circum- 
stances determine. The motley brigade of conscious and unconscious ' 
agents include, it is said, cynics and idealists, fortune hunters and 
order-mongers, journalists and company promoters, semi-German 
bankers and cosmopolitan Jewish speculators, the Teuton husbands of , 
Anglo-Saxon heiresses and the German wives of English-speaking 
magnates, as well as a sprinkling of easy well-bred men and women 
of the world whose chief business is to crown themselves with rose- 
buds before they be withered. 

Practical people will receive these tales with justifiable scepticism. 
Tested by business principles the efforts they describe seem wasteful ; 
and one may pertinently ask by what results they are justified. The 
answer given in moments of abandon is very circumstantial; whether 
it is also convincing is another matter. Reduced to its simplest form 
it is this: the German Kaiser, and on his advice the Russian Tsar, 
decided in their relations with Great Britain to ignore public opinion 
there, together with all its organs, and to deal as far as possible 
directly with the monarch on the, assumption that his will is binding 
and final, as is their own. In their view even a Constitutional monarch 
is on the one hand influential enough to induce his Cabinet to put, off 
action in important international crises until public opinion leaves it 
no choice, and on the other hand he is able with tact and courage to 
pour abundant water on the flames of popular passion. In this way 
he obtains a decisive voice in the affairs of the nation, What, for 
instance, can hinder a courtly Foreign Secretary and a languid Premier 
from behaving as if they had but a watching brief for the Empire? 
Obviously nothing, if they be ready to act promptly when public 
opinion is at last aroused. Therefore to follow public opinion 
is as feasible as to lead it and to them much more satisfactory. 
Now the Constitution will not be jeopardised if the Monarch addresses 
words of wise moderation to the! Press which focusses the views and 
wishes of the nation. Manifestly then that step forward can be taken 
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without danger. Consequently tact and enterprise suffice to enable 
even a Constitutional ruler to steer the ship of State and to widen the 
margin of his power. How else are the Kings, Dukes and Princes of 
Germany with their Pafliaments and Diets marshalled and led by 
their German overlord? And why should not those of his royal ` 
brethren, who admire or envy him his success, also imitate his methods? 

The interesting experiment was tried, the story goes, and the results 
were encouraging. It was the Kaiser who took the first step, giving a 
wide berth to Ministers and Ambassadors, and making advances in his 
own roundabout way. Whenever he was in England, people fearing 
that he had a knife to grind, asked awkward questions. But the 
Prime Minister was unembarrassed for an answer, and said the Kaiser 
had no intention to ask for anything. And it would be unfair to doubt 
that the Premier replied according to his lights. As subsequent facts 
disproved the correctness of his statements, the conclusion is forced 
upon one that he himself was unaware of the arrangements which were 
going on over his head. It was thus that the Bagdad Railway Compact 
was sprung upon'the nation without any previous negotiations, the 
Premjer said, a compact which neither the people nor any Government 
in touch with the people would brook Now nobody can suppose that 
the Foreign Secretary would keep his own chief m the dark concerning 
an arrangement of such wide bearings and grave import. And the 

' only other hypothesis is unhappily that which fits in with the story 
told in Berlin. 

That, however, is only one point in the secret history of the Bagdad 
Railway project. There are others more curious still The refusal of 
the Government to publish the correspondence on the subject whets 
public curiosity and sharpens hostile criticism. But there is good 
ground for believing that data for a fair unbiassed opinion will soon be 
supplied by a plain account of the part which the so-called English 
Syndicate played in that double deal. The main point is that the 
German Kaiser sees in this and similar transactions grounds for 
persevering in his plan of boycotting Cabinets, ignoring official 
diplomacy, despising public opinion and settling matters comfortably 
with his Royal and Imperial brothers, whether their power is constitu- 
tional or unlimited. And that conviction, however much the British 
people may feel inclined to scoff at it, is fraught with real danger to 
the peace of Europe. 

The secret preliminaries of the Venezuelan Expedition form another 
episode in the Berlin version of the taming of the Constitutional shrew. , 
Especial stress is laid upon the brilliant tactics of the German overlord 
who not only drew Great Britain into partnership, but actually induced 
her to crave for admission. As usual the public was assured that no 
joint deal between the two Governments was contemplated. And it 
believed the statement until the Anglo-German Expedition was 
trumpeted abroad as a triumph of British diplomacy. How that end 
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was compassed is a mystery from which the veil has not yet been torn ; 
but in diplomatic circles in Berlin a big corner of it is sometimes raised 
for the delectation of the elect. The Kaiser, one there learns, has 
numerous wires at his service between London and his own capital 
which do not pass through the Embassies on either shore of the North 
Sea. And of the “live wires ” several names are mentioned which self- 
respecting Bntons would gladly miss from such a singular list. 

Treading in the Kaiser’s footsteps, the story continues, the Russian 
Tsar covered the same ground and reached the same goal. Indeed, if 
his efforts had been planned with equal forethought and carried out with 
the same tact, his German critics complacently add, he might have made 
much greater headway. But his counsellors pay little heed to practical 
psychology, and none to the feelings of the British people. They 
openly treat Great Briain as a State whose people and Press go for 
nothing, and disregard the assurances of Counts Lamsdorff and 
Benckendorff that the British Cabinet is unable to do likewise. That 
' ig the temper which explains their crusade against English shipping 
and their indifference to official protests. “British shipowners,” they 
remarked, “are nobodies. The King and Court are well disposed to 

“Russia; the new Ambassador has come on a mission to seek—and 
< therefore to deserve—our friendship ; ; so their newspapers may write 
“as they will” 

That distinction persistently made by Russia between the British 
Court and the British people will strike readers as absurdly unreal and 
perhaps practically meaningless. But politicians must know that it is 
highly mischievous as well For it was the conviction that in the nick 
of time the King would come asa deus ex machina to the rescue that 
moved the Grand Ducal party to refuse to set free the Malacca until 
strong arguments were on the very point of being reinforced by stronger 
acts. And absurd though their expectation may seem, there was 
something to be said in its favour. According to the Berlin tale the 
Grand Dukes recalled the fact that after the Russian Government had 
deliberately deceived the British Ambassador, Sir Nicholas O’Conor, 
the Russian Court calmly selected that Ambassador’s successor and 
informally requested the King—not the Foreign Secretary—to appoint 
him. And His Majesty good-naturedly complied with the demand. 
Cæsar nobis nominavit the royal order might have run, is the German 
comment. Now the Autocratic party construed that well-meant act 
of international courtesy as a proof that British Constitutional forms 
are forms and nothing more. They argued that if the King whose 
Ambassador had beer victimised, instead of resenting the affront 
actually rewarded the offender and went to the utmost limits of his 
Constitutional power to do so, it was obvious that His Majesty’s view 
of politics, home and foreign, differed from that of his people. They 
added that the indifference of the Foreign Office to the Russian list of 
things contraband of war, against which no protest was uttered at the 
time, proceeded from the same source. 
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And that hasty assumption appeared to be borne out by other and 
more striking instances in waich the royal prerogative was exercised 
to oblige the Court of Russia. For example, at the very time that the 
Press of Moscow and St Petersburg was asseverating that Great Britain 
had allowed Japan to use Wei-hai-Wei as a naval base and was suppress- 
ing all proofs of the contrary including even Lord Lansdowne’s official 
denial, the suggestion came from Germany that the British Press should 
be curbed At first sight the notion might seem laughable. News- 
papers in Great Britain are punishable only by law and for clearly 
defined offences, none of which were even alleged against them. To 
check them for fair comments, however strongly put, is clearly out of the 
question, and to bring any influence in the nature of Russian censure or 
German pressure to bear upon them, appeared to be equally chimerical. 
Yet it was done. And it was done, too, at the very time that the Press 
of St. Petersburg and Moscow was venomously repeating old calumnies 
against England and daily inventing new ones, with the silent approval 
of the Russian censor. Nay more it was done, the reactionist party 
points out, by His Majesty the King. Here again the intention was 
unquestionably excellent, but the act was, as usual, misinterpreted and 
in consequence it defeated the ends of the statesmanlike monarch. ‘ 

For those and other reasons the Tsar and the Kaiser fancy that 


` Great Britain may by judicious or energetic usage be dealt with after 


the manner of absolute realms and brought in time to subordinate 
imperial to monarchical interests. “And by a strange coincidence the 
“trend of British international relations, the meekness with which 
“provocative and even aggressive acts, such as the seizure of Port 
“Arthur, were borne, goes far to confirm that view. Certainly among 
“all the Powers of the Globe not ane ventured to raise its voice against 
“the insolence of the Tsardom, which was growing well-nigh unbear- 
“able. Shlghts were disregarded, insults silently swallowed and the 
“utmost length to which any State dared to go in extreme cases was a 
“verbal protest which came to nothing. Russia ruled the warld.” 

Japan's resistance came as a surprise to all And far from 
encouraging it the other Governments did what they could to frown 
it dewh. And so imposing was Russia’s prestige and so strong are 
dynastic fears and hopes, that even now the neutrality of almost every 
nation is largely diluted with benevolence. Even Japan, although 
ready, was unwilling to unsheathe the sword; and had it not been 
for the need felt by the Autocracy to draw the superfluous vigour of 
its people from internal reforms to foreign conquests, there would 
have been no war, but only an unparalleled reaction Japan’s man- 
liness has raised the struggle into a sphere which in the domain of 
international politics corresponds to ethics in private life It is no 
longer a strife for territory, but a conflict between prerogatives and 
rights, If Russia were to score a complete victory, the days of 

` popular institutions in Europe would be numbered. 
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In the twentieth century we are wont to gauge the worth of a 
Government by its usefulness and efficiency as a shaper and organiser 
of civilised society, as an instrument to solve pressing social problems, 
as a moral help to the community. And tested by that criterion, the 
Autocracy as embodied in Russia and Germany is a sorry failure. 
There are no common institutions in Russia by which the elements 
of the population are merged in one people. The Poles, Finns, 
Caucasians are on a footing different from that of the Russians. 
The Armenians are treated as enemies; the Jews are watched and 
suspected like ticket-of-leave men. And among -Russians themselves 
the nobles have one set of laws and the peasants another, while the 
ruling classes are a law unto themselves. In order to descry the 
advantage of such a system of Government, which it would be 
blasphemy to connect with the grace of God, one needs not clear vision 
but exuberant imagination. 

And yet that is the ideal of ie reaction which is now making 
headway as surely if more slowly than the counter reformation 
at the close of the sixteenth century and the counter revolu- 
tion at the beginning of the eighteenth For the conditions 
are more favourable to the recoil today than they were on 
either of those historic occasions On the one hand, the 
chief reactionaries of the twentieth century are immeasurably better 
equipped, materially and intellectually, than their untutored pre- 
decessors; Germany, for instance, can mobilise all the applied sciences 
as well as a formidable army; Russia disposes of countless legions of 
fighting men, who, like the Chinese executioner in the story, would 
sweep their own brothers out of existence if the “Little Father” ar 
his officer gave the word of command; and Austria, a tertium guid 
between those two peoples, marked by some of the best and worst 
characteristics of each, has in her governing circles preserved the — 
extreme fanaticism of the sixteenth century and carried it into the 
sober religion of the twentieth. On the other hand, the free peoples, 
like the Romans in presence of the barbarians or like the Italian 
Republics of the Renaissance, have lost their warlike spirit and, what 
is far more serious, their moral power of resisting evil They now 
trust to parchment conventions, the breach of which they are power- 
less to hinder and «unwilling to resent; they conclude arbitration 
treaties with each other which leave the real causes of war untouched ; 
they vie among themselves in currying favour with the future destroyers 
of their liberties,’ from whom they patiently endure slights and 
humiliations which they would not brook from one another. To the 
social and political danger which is now threatening Europe and the 
world the common run of people is likely therefore to remain 
indifferent, as patients are often indifferent to the slow advance of 
even serious ailments when devoid of present pain and unaccompanied 
by actual inconvenience. Their morbid craving for material comfort 
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blurs that clearness of vision which, once attamed, must lead to self- 
denying action of which decadent nations are utterly incapable 
Happily the peril presents other aspects and`is fraught with more 
immediate consequences. It will strike a blow at monied interests 
and at the very money-making process, rendering conscription and all 
the other accompaniments of militarism indispensable conditions to 
the maintenance not only of national existence but of individual 
prosperity. Henceforward a much higher price will have to be paid 
for a lower standard of material well-being, and free peoples must be 
prepared to defend even that with a degree of self-denial and warlike 
heroism, the measure of which has been given by the armies of Russia 
and Japan among the millet fields of Manchuria. The losses which 
would be inflicted by a war in which Great Britain should play the 
part of a belligerent may be gathered from the damage she has 
suffered during a campaign in which she was only a neutral® The 
definition of contraband of war drawn up by Russia and acquiesced 
in by Germany was presumably inspired by far-sighted men who had 
in view a future campaign against islanders. For its primary object 
is, by forbidding foodstuffs, to effect a complete blockade of the 
whole coast even when the enemy’s naval forces are inadequate to 
render it effective. One of the inevitable results of this attitude will 
be a further strengthening of the navy and additional sacrifices on the 
part of the taxpayer. 

Nor is that all Another much farther reaching change which the 
reactionary movement is surely bringing about is the definite abandon- 
ment of that type of State-system in which the civilian element 
predominates. Russia for the behoof of the Autocracy has succeeded 
in forcing Japan into militarism of the Prussian type. And she was 
on the. point of inflicting upon China the penalty of annexation for 
refusing to follow Japan’s example. She now compels the Indian 
Government to spend the hard-earned money of its subjects on the 
building of fortresses, the maintenance of troops and the despatch of 
military expeditions, Germany’s influence is operating steadily in the 
_ game direction. Both of these Governments, reactionary at home and 
predatory abroad, have fixed the conditions on which alone the 
peoples of the world can in future hold ther own, and these con- 
ditions are sterner and more ruthless than in the unregenerate ages of 
the world. It might perhaps be possible to those peoples who are 
still free to modify them, if definiteness and jucgment shaped the aims 
of their policy and timely combination entered into their modes of 
action, Butit is greatly to be feared that the only lesson which those 
nations are at present capable of taking to heart will not come until it is 
too late to profit by it. And then they will have the cold comfort of the 
tree in the fable, which mournfully remarked to the axe: “You could 
“not have felled me had I not supplied you with a handle.” 


JULIUS. 


THE “SELF-ASSERTION” OF JESUS. 


Il. } 


N previous articles in this REVIEW the endeavour has been made 

to define and to illustrate the Idea of the Kingdom of God as it 
appears in the Teaching of Jesus, and to show its bearings on certain 
of the more urgent problems of theology and of society in our own 
day. In the last article* the question was raised as to whether the 
Kingdom of God was simply to be taken as a general name for the 
Divine climax of history, immanent from the first in Humanity as 
the fruit is immanent in the seed. If we take this view, plainly, that 
Kingdom must in principle have existed before Jesus appeared, and 
must now in principle exist even where His influence has never 
travelled. The other alternative is to conceive of the Kingdom as 
being vitally and organically related to Jesus Christ, as being a Divine 
Economy of grace mediated through Him, and moving onward 
through Human history in some such way as the Organic world moves 
on in splendour within the Inorganic realm, or as Human life and 
thought advances within the world of Nature. It was further argued 
that this whole question turned on the view which we took of the 
Personality of Jesus Christ, and that concerning this Personality there 
were two broadly marked theories, the theory which viewed Him asa 
purely human interpreter of the spiritual laws and Source of the 
world, and that which viewed Him as being not only an Interpreter 
but also a Mediator, and as thereby representing a new epoch and 
type of Divine action within the realm of Personality. The endeavour 
was made to show that ‘throughout all the Christian ages there had 
prevailed in the Church a certain way of regarding the Personality of 
Christ, which Humanitarianism was compelled to regard, with 
Emerson, a8 “noxious,” and further, that this element in Christian 
life was directly traceable to the self-witness of Jesus Himself. It 
was then argued, that by no fair critical or historical reasoning 
could this element in the teaching of Jesus be eliminated from the 
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rest, inasmuch as it was implicit in His Messianic claim and explicit 
in many of His sayings, and that this claim taken in its context in 
the rest of His teaching was tantamount to the assertion of His 
position as Mediator between man and God, and had been so under- 
stood from the first by His followers. It was shown that this claim 
was absolutely unique, and it was argued that it could only be morally 
justified on the provisional hypothesis that ‘it had reality’ behind it; 
and that on this view the moral difficulty wholly disappeared, His 
Self-assertion being a necessary part of His Divine Vocation. It 
was further maintained that only on this view was it possible to give 
a coherent explanation of the personality of the Founder of the 
Christian religion. 

But is this provisional supposition of the absolute uniqueness of 
Jesus admissible? Zt is here that to-day the real heart of the 
problem lies, here in this a griori region that the Humanitarian view 
finds its chief support. It may be granted by those who accept’ that 
view that'it has many difficulties, but these difficulties, it may be said, 
are quite outweighed by those of the Traditional view, with its 
metaphysical doctrines of Trinity and Incarnation, and its incredible 
ideas of the supernatural and superhuman. There is something, they 
feel, in the Traditional view which is subtly alien to the world of 
thought in which they live, something incongruous with the modern 
mind. ` At best they think it is a faith which men may carry, but 
which, in our age, cannot carry them. 

Now in dealing with this difficulty it is necessary first of all to 
narrow the question to the immediate issue. We are not directly 
concerned here with the traditional theology as represented by the 
great Catholic creeds, but with what lies behind them, with that 
primordial religious intuition of the true meaning of Jesus, which the 
creeds endeavoured to formulate and safeguard in terms of the 
thought and in face of the heresies of their age. ' It is true, no doubt, 
-that if we make that intuition our own, we, too, shall be compelled to 

form a view of God and the World and the Soul in the light of it, but 
that is a later stage with which we are ‘not hete directly concerned. 
We must begin with religion before we go on to theology, and here 
we are moving within the sphere of religious intuition. 

Further, we are not here concerned with’ the question of physical 
miracle. That whole subject, also, belongs tq a lazer stage of inquiry, 
and raises other questions than can be discussed within our present ' 
limits) The one question before us now has to do not with the 
physical realm of phenomena, energy and law, but with personality. 

Can we justify the prejudice and even antipathy with which the 
modern mind seems to regard the idea of a unique and transcendent 
manifestation of God in Christ and the mediation of a new Divine 
Life to mankind thrcugh Him, which makes the Gospel not simply 
a new intepretation of the standing facts and laws of the world, but 
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a great cosmic event—the coming of God to His world after a new 
fashion? It is probably safe to say that the great majority of those 
who réject the Transcendent explanation of the personality of Christ, 
if asked to give a clear explanation of their reasons would be unable 
to do so, and the same is, no doubt, true of those who do accept it 
Belief and unbelief alike depend to a preponderant degree on the 
- social and intellectual medium in which we live, and the degree to 
which we are or are not morally in sympathy with it Hence, if asked 
to formulate their reasons for rejecting the Transcendent view most 
Humanitarians would simply say that the modern mind instinctively 
rejects it. There is, as it were, a subconscious drift in their minds 
that carries them past it They feel that the whole conception of a 
transcendent Christ emanated from an age which had a different 
idea of the world from what they have,—a world in which it was easy 
to believe in miracle, in angelic visitants and evil spirits, in gifts of 
tongues and in audible voices of God. They believe that this 
prejudice in favour of the supernatural vitiates all testimony regarding 
Christ, that it is part of the personal equation to be allowed for when 
we are dealing with the Christian origins. No doubt there i$ much 
truth in this view. But what they are apt to forget is that they 
themselves do not think in a vacuum, that they, too, are influenced by 
a Time Spirit as certainly as the Galilean peasants, or the monks of 
the Thebaid, or the saint worshippers of the Middle Ages, and that 
there is a personal equation to be allowed for in the Twentieth 
Century as much as in the First. It may surely be fairly questioned 
whether the Time Spirit of our own day, so far as we can judge of it 
by: its practical manifestations in the economic, social, and political 
spheres, is competent to discern the true essence of Christianity. Is 
it indeed so spiritual, so high-minded, so large in heart, so able to 
discern God to-day, as'to warrant us in trusting blindly to its inspira- 
tions when it tells us that all thought of Transcendence, of God 
manifesting Himself in a new fashion in Jesus Christ, is incredible? Is 
it not possible that in following the impulses of the Time Spirit we 
may be as blindly prejudiced as the most superstitious relic hunter or 
devotee? Surely, then, it is necessary to scrutinise the grounds of this 
. prejudice, and to see how far they can be justified l 

What then is the radical difficulty in accepting the view that the 
Personality of Jesus Christ contains an absolutely unique mani- 
festation of God, that it stands for the initiation of a cosmic change, 
that its purpose is the mediation of a new life to man? The 
intellectual element in this bias of the Time Spirit, which many feel so 
powerfully, is derived, I believe, very largely from the reaction of 
Scientific.ideas upon our popular theories of the World. 

In earlier ages it was the imposing fabric of the Church that 
exerted a certain hypnotic influence on human thought Venerable 
as she was by virtue of her great achievements in the moralising 
of mankind, and awful by her transcendent origin and the constantly 
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renewed miracle of the Mass, her very presence in the world made it 
fatally easy to believe in miracle. Familiarity with this imposing 
reality supplied the interpretive categories which men needed for 
the explanation of anything exceptional and wonderful. To-day that _ 
great structure is, so far as the western world is concerned, a ruin. 
The great palace of knowledge, which science has reared, has to a 
‘certain extent taken its place in the imagination of the modern world. 
Its majestic fabric is hypnotising the modern mind, much as did the 
Mass and the Church the mind of older days, and whereas men used 
to explain the phenomena of history with, it may be granted, fatal 
facility, by the idea of miracle, they now endeavour to bring them all 
within the categories of natural law. It will, of course, be at once 
objected that this is simply to say that a false method has been 
‘supplanted by a true. The answer to that is that, without 
doubt, science has come to ‘stay. This great body of 
thought will not disappear like that reared by the Schoolmen 
But it does not follow, therefore, that the prejudice against the 
Transcendent in History is sound, even although it has been generated 
by the influence of Scientific ideas, which are valid within their own 
` domain. What is the source of that prejudice against the theory of 
the Transcendence of Christ which I have outlined above? I take it 
that the intellectual spring is something of this kind The modern 
mind has been at work m the realm of physical science. ‘It has learned 
there to look upon every unexplained and exceptional phenomenon 
as a challenge to thought, to take no rest until it has rationalised 
such phenomena by bringing them under the uniformities of natural 
law, and more particularly within the sweep of the great law of 
Evolution. When it applies itself to History it naturally brings with 
it the temper, the methods, and the ideals it has learned elsewhere. 
The fact of Christ baffles and harasses it, and it lays siege to it, just ` 
as it has laid siege to the umque and unexplained in the realm of 
physical Naturé. The success with which it has met in its endeavour 
to dissolve away the physically miraculous in other spheres of history 
encourages it to hope for similar success here also. Its whole 
endeavour is to bring the Personality of Christ into lite with similar 
great religious personalities of history; and, minimising the specific 
element in Him, to reduce the apparent difference in kind to one of 
mere degree, and so to compass the fact of Christ within the law of 
Evolution. But this the Theory of Transcendence cannot admit, 
and hence the antagonism between the Zeit Geist and that theory. 
The impulse towards the discovery of Uniformity is the motive, and 
the category of Evolution is the mstrument of the modern mind in 
this endeavour to effect in the sphere of History what has already 
been accomplished, it is believed, in the sphere of physical nature. 
The story of the rise of physical science itself flings a curious and 
instructive light on the whole endeavour to bring the Christian origins 
within the scope of Evolution. In his “History of European Thought 
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“in the 19th Century,” a work of remarkable learning and ability, Mr. 
Metz has furnished abundant illustration of the way in which the mind 
of an age is apt to become, as it were, hypnotised by a new idea 
It is like a child face to face with a treasure house of many locked 
chambers, into. whose hands a key is given.’ He opens one door, or 
perhaps two or three with it, revels in their riches for a while, and 
then, leaping to the conclusion that the ‘same key will open them all, 
runs about trying all the locks with it In some cases, perhaps, he 
succeeds, but in others he only breaks the wards and delays the 
ultimate discovery. Mr. Merz shows in detail how, for instance, 
under the influence of Newtons great discovery, men vainly 
endeavoured to explain the molecular forces in terms of the law of 
Gravitation, and how in series the Atomic view of the world, the 
Kinetic, the Physical, and the Vitalistic and other views of the world 
have each arisen in correction and supplement of one another, Reality 
in every case proving greater than the specific theories, the richness 
of the concrete fact breaking up the abstract and partial theory. The 
history of Scientific thought proves that it is thus a natural tendency 
of the human mind to be hypnotised by a new scientific idea of the 
first magnitude, until that idea becomes almost an obsession. In 
time thought cures itself, Nature is found to be too rich for any 
single category, one Zeit Geist gives way to another, and the ingenious 
theological constructions and philosophies that had yielded to this 
passing hypnotism, and for a time had seemed so convinting and 
beautiful because so up to date, become at last musty and old. No 
doubt in the process permanent results are won, man has not spent 
his strength wholly for nought, but much time and pains have been 
wasted that might have been saved by a wise scepticism and caution. 
A recent able writer * has pointed out that the discovery of the Law 
of Gravitation exerted an influence on the entire thinking and literature 
of the eighteenth century very similar to that exerted by the Law of 
Evolution on the general thought of today. Mr. Merz confines 
himself to showing its reaction upon physical science, but Dr. Oman 
has traced its reactions upon the theology and poetry of the age as 
well, which tended to look upon the world as a great and ingenious 
piece of mechanism with God as its external artificer, a conception 
which appears in the poetry of Pope and Addison, in Paley’s Evidences 
as well as in the “Systéme de la Nature,” and in the world view of 
the Encyclopedists.) Now what the discovery of Gravitation was to 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the discovery of Evolution 
has been to the nineteenth and still is to the twentieth century. I 
have no doubt as to the grandeur and truth of that latter idea any 
more than as to that of the former, but now, as then, I cannot but 
think that the age is in danger of a like obsession. The glamour of 
Darwin’s great discovery lies on our age as that of Newton lay on the 
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age of Paley and Pope and the Encyclopedists. The key idea of 

Evolution has been extended from thé organic realm to all physical 

and speculative and historical knowledge. That great resuts have 
been achieved by the use of the new categories I believe, but that 

they are in any way adequate to the riches of life and personality 

seems to me sufficiently disproven. If Evolution be the sufficient ' 
category for the interpretation’ of Nature and Human Life, everything 

present in the later stages must have been implicitly contained in the 

earlier. The Christian origins on this view are no real Genesis They 

are simply an Exodus. There is no new factor present, only a fresh 

turning of the ancient kaleidgscope of human wants and aspirations 

and dim intuitions. There is, at the utmost, merely a fresh adaptation 

of the great organism of human thought to its Greater Envirorment,— 

the Thought of God ;—no actual emergence of the Divine WI in the 

arena of human life, save in the sense in which every righteous 

Human Volition is an act of the Divine Will 

It is thus that the Time Spirit applies the idea of Evoluticn to the 
religion of Christ in the same fashion as it does to all other religions. 
I have endeavoured above to show that there is nothing sacrosanct 
about this idea, any more than there is about Gravitation If it can 
explain the facts, good and well; if it cannot, or if it can only partially 
explain them, then we must simply seek a wider theory. Tte theory 
is only of use for the purpose of explaining the fact; the fact is not 
there simply to illustrate the theory, and to be trimmed or ciscarded 
in so far as it will not lend itself to the purpose. 

But we seem to stand in a different position relatively to the vaguer 
and auguster category of Uniformity. Is not this a veritable postulate 
of thought, and does not this idea of Uniformity exclude the very ' 
idea of any unique creative and mediatorial manifestation o> God in 
Jesus Christ? It is plainly impossible within the limits of a Ciscussion 
like the present to go in any thorough and adequate fashion to the 
roots of this most interesting question. I shall only endeavour to 
show that, reasoning by analogy, there is nothing in the Trarscendent 
conception which is excluded by the principle in question. The same 
use of the principle of Uniformity which would exclude the idea of 
the Transcendence of the Personality of Jesus would inevitably lead 
also to the most thoroughgoing Monism regarding the nature of 
Organic Life, and also regarding the origin of Self-conscious Mind. 

It is not my intention here to discuss the vexed question of the origin 
of life. The older theory of a specific vital force has for the most part 
gone out of fashion. Nevertheless, it is very generally admitted that 
-Science has failed to show that vital phenomena are fully explicable in 
terms of their inorganic antecedents. Fhere is something more in the 
vital result than was present in its mechanical conditions. Mr Spencer, 
in the last edition of the “Principles of Biology” (Vol L, pœ 120) has 
explicitly recognised this. “We are obliged,” he says, “to recognise 
“that life in its essence cannot be conceived in physico-chemical terms. 
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“The required principle of activity which we found cannot be repre- 
“sented as an independent vital principle, we now find cannot be 
“represented as a principle inherent in living matter. If by assuming 
“its inherence we think the facts are accounted for, we do but cheat 
“ourselves with pseudo-ideas. It needs but to observe how even 
“simple forms of existence are in their ultimate nature incomprehensible 
“to see that this most complex form of existence is in a sensé doubly 
“incomprehensible.” The physico-chemical factors, in short, mysterious 
though they may be, are inadequate to account for the mystery of life, 
and so a fresh draft is made upon “the Unknowable.” But with what 
consistency can we use the Principle of Uniformity to exclude the 
possibility of a new manifestation of the Divine Power in Christ, and 
relax it so far as to admit that there is that in organic life which cannot 
be accounted for in terms of its physico-chemical antecedents? Mr. 
Merz has devoted a masterly chapter of his “History of European 
“Thought” to summing up the Vitalıstic controversy, and has shown 
that while the older Vitalism has gone out of fashion, a neo-Vitalism 
has arisen in its place, which is advocated by many of the most 
conspicuous leaders in modern physical and biological science, men who . 
are entirely unbiassed by any theological prejudice, a ‘neo-Vitalism 
which derives its strength from the conviction to which Mr. Spencer 
has given expression, that “life cannot be conceived in physico- 
“chemical terms.” But it cannot be too clearly asserted that if we 
are to press the Principle of Uniformity in its narrow and rigorous 
form, there is simply no room for any controversy at all We must 
“conceive of life in physico-chemical terms.” 

As regards the second point, the origin of Self-conscious Mind, we 
may take up a much stronger position. It is utterly impossible to 
explain psychic phenomena in terms of their physical conditions With 
the emergence of these psychical phenomena there arises, explain it 
how we may, something new, unique, unprecedented in the antecedent 
physical universe; something closely correlated, it is true, with the 
physical organisation, but distinct from it, and using it as organic to its 
life. The phenomena of conscious Life stand to Matter and Force in 
a totally different relation from that in which one form of Energy, for 
instance, stands to another. The form of Energy called Light may be 
transmitted into a quantitative equivalent of the form of Energy known 
as Heat, but there is and can be no such transmutation of kinetic energy 
into consciousness. They are comparables, and as Lotze has said, 
“On the recognition of this absolute incomparability with one another 

“of physical events and conscious states, has always rested the condition 

“of the necessity of finding a special ground of explanation of psychic 
“hfe” It is equally certain that the unity of Self-consciousness in 
the personal life can never be derived from the multiplicity of sensation. 
The existence of the self is the necessary pre- supposition of all 
thought We can never build up knowledge out of sense ideas, any 
more than we can make ropes of sand. Comparison is of the essence of 
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thought, and comparison implies a self-conscious mind distinct from 
the ideas. which it relates and compares. Whether we can or cannot 
follow Transcendentalism in its higher flights, its analysis of know- 
ledge seems to me to have firmly established this, that human 
personality is inexplicable in terms of its physical antecedents. 
Something new has emerged on the arena which uses the brain as 
organic to its own develcpment, and which in this respect is analogous 
to what neo-Vitalists find in the lower realm of organic life. 

But it must again be pointed out that the rigorous use of the Principle 
of Uniformity would seem to exclude altogether the very supposition of 
such a’ new factor appearing within the closed Cosmos of the physical 
world. I am not of course arguing that the Uniformity of Nature, 
rightly conceived, does so exclude it, but simply that the same use 
of the principle which, would exclude the idea of an absolutely unique 
mediatorial Personality in Jesus would also demand the rigorous 
exclusion of anything absolutely new in the first appearing of Human 
personality. Here, let us suppose, is a man, who, studying the Christian 
origins and the Personality of Jesus, reasons in this way: “This 
“mysterious Personality cannot be qualitatively unique among the sons 
“of men, for to suppose that He is, is to suppose something unprece- 
“dented, something that is discordant with the majestic uniformity of 
“the Cosmos, The difference cannot be one of kind, it can only be one 
“of degree, and everything, therefore, in the records of His life that 
“seems to imply a deeper distinction must be due to the illusions of His 
“disciples.” If we could imagine such án observer transferred back to 
the dawn of human history and watching the first glimmerings of human 
self-conscious life, must we not suppose him reasoning thus.) “There 
“can be nothing absolutely new in this being, the majestic uniformities 
“of nature forbid it, the difference between him and other forms of life 
- “cannot be one of kind, but only of degree.” We must imagine him 

perplexed and baffled by certain obstinate facts in the life of the new 

species, but always falling back upon his formula, and deriving from 
it new strength to explain away these new elements in terms of his 
too narrow and rigid world view. 

I submit, therefore, that such a view of the world as would exclude . 
the Transcendent interpretation of the Personality of Christ is all too 
narrow for the riches of the concrete reality of things, and if logically 
carried out would result in a Monism of a very narrow and material- 
istic kind. 

A wider and more adequate view of the great Cosmos must,it seems 
to me, leave room for the emergence upon the arena of new and creative 
manifestations of the Divine Power. Where Mr. Spencer feels himself 
compelled to make a fresh draft on “the Unknowable,” we may surely ` 

` claim the same right to appeal to Him whose nature we believe to be 
essentially self-revealing, because the knowledge of Him is Life and 
because He is love. No doubt the passion for unity of thought is a 
legitimate and an inextinguishable craving, but there are other 
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interests even more vital Lotze has put this principle in a pregnant 
sentence. “It is doubtless the interest of Science to group a multitude 
“of different phenomena under a single principle, but yet the greater 
“and more essential interest of all knowledge is no other than to trace _ 
“back that which happens to the conditions on which it is really 
“dependent, and the craving for unity must give way to the recognition 
“of a plurality of different sources where the facts of experience do not 
“entitle us to derive different things from one and the same origin”™ 

It is infinitely better to do justice to the concrete riches of the world 
than to cramp and maim human life in the strait jacket of a premature 
synthesis. What we do seem to find, then, in reviewing the story of 
Nature and History is that there is in them something more than ' 
simply the evolution of the immanent, that there are epochs that can 
only be called creative, marked by the emergence of new factors, which 
operate according to laws of their own within the great order of the 
world. In what has preceded I have used the appearance of organic 
and of psychical and self-conscious life as rebutting analogies which 
appear to me to negative that narrow use of the Principle of 
Uniformity, which would make it a priori exclude the Transcendence 
of the Personality of Jesus, and the main conclusion which I draw 
from these is that there is no valid a priori objection to that theory 
of Transcendence. 

But we may carry the argument further. Supposing that there 
were to be a fresh manifestation of the Divine Power and Glory 
within the Cosmos, the preceding analogies would lead us to suppose 
that it would appear within the sphere of human Personality, that just 
as the Vital appeared in the Inorganic, and the Sentient in the Vital, 
and the Self-conscious within the Sentient order, each higher form of 
existence makmg the lower organic to itself, and initiating a new 
kingdom of its own, so would such a forthputting of the Divine Power 
make human Personality organic to its ends, and initiate thereby a 
new and higher Order of being. I grant that such a positive use of the 
analogy must be made with great caution, and would lay by no means 
the same stress upon it as upon the negative side. God is not to be 
bound by precedent, and a new act of His creative power may well 
have laws of itsown. Nevertheless, it is worthy of note that in all these 
three points the genesis of historical Christianity corresponds to these 
earlier epochs. By its own showing God has manifested Himself 
within the sphere of human personality. He has done so after a new 
fashion by making a human personality organic to His manifestation, 
and He has initiated thereby a new and higher Order of humanity, 
whose life principle it is to be “conformed to the image of His Son.” 

We return now to the central path of our argument from which, for 
a time, we have digressed. We have seen that on one supposition only 
can we make a clear and consistent picture of the personality of Jesus. 
If that personality was of an essentially Mediatorial character, if He 

* Microcosmus, Bk. II, Ch. r. 
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was of such a nature, thet faith in Him as Saviour from sin and Lord of 
the conscience were necessary to the attainment of a higher life m God 
than was normally possible on any other terms, then clearly it was right 
that He should make tkat plain. Thus the moral difficulty of the self- 
assertion of Jesus disappears entirely. His whole spiritual attitude can, 
I believe, be simply and completely explained and justified an this 
view and on none other. I have also endeavoured to show that the 
intellectual difficulty which the Time Spirit interposes to the acceptance 
of this explanation is unsubstantial, and that a larger view of Nature 
and History leads us rather to the recognition of an antecedent 
probability in the Transcendenj solution. 

We come now to the last part of our discussion. It is only from the 
standpoint of the Transcendent view that we can really understand 
not only the personality of Jesus, but the personality and religious 
development and thinking of the Apostles, and the pecyliar spiritual 
note of the New Testament. 

If we accept the Humanitarian view of Jesus, the really vital element 
in His work was His revelation of new religious and ethical truth, His 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of man, and the 
spirituality of true piety. Had His disciples truly understood Him, 
then, we should have found in their teaching simply a development and 
application of these principles, together with a grateful recognition of ' 
their Master, Who had made them freemen of this nobler world. But 
‘that recognition of Him would have had a secondary place. Their 
interest would have beer. centred in the new truths, and their gratitude 
and love for the Master would have been derived from and dependent 
upon the vividness with which they apprehended these truths and lived 
in them Most of all would this have been the case with that one 
among them who had never seen Jesus in the flesh, and had no personal 
endearing memories of human companionship with Him But plainly 
that is no true description of the Epistles, and least of all of the Epistles 
of Paul. It has been frequently pointed out that whereas in the 
synoptic Gospels the Kingdom of God stands in the foreground of the 
teaching of Jesus, in the apostolic writings its place is taken by the 
personality of Jesus, anc that this is most of all the case in the writings 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles. Instead of being a secondary and 
derivative interest, the personality of Christ is ever m the foreground of 
the Epistles. True, the other element is there also, for in these 
writings there is a marvellous-deepening and widening of spiritual 
outlook on God and the World and the Soul, but the thing which has 
prominence is the personality of Christ. It is not from that radiant 
Cosmos that light streams back upon Jesus, but it is from His shining 
Figure that light streams upon God and the World and the Soul 
Now from the Humanitarian point of view, if Jesus had really 
succeeded in His work this would not have been the case. The 
really primary thing wh:ch He had to show was the mighty panorama 
of Heavenly truth, anc if He had truly succeeded, His own figure 
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would relatively to that have been in shadow. But, instead of 
that, we find a great proportion of the intellectual energy of the 
Epistles diverted mto Christology. We find that the thinking of the 
New Testament cannot rest until it-has determined the place and nature 
of Christ. Dr. Martineau, as we have seen, has his own theory of 
Messianic obsession to account for this, but if he is right, why does the 
thinking of the New Testament not stop with the assertion that Jesus 
is the Christ’? Why does it rapidly journey through that phase as 
simply a stadium in its course, and go on driven by some hidden 
impulse through other stadia, thinking of the Lord now as the Second 
Adam, the source of a new Humanity, and then, passing on through 
that phase again, speak of His human life as the earthly manifestation 
of ‘a Pre-existent Being who emptied Himself of His Divine Glory 
inthe Form of God, and theh advancing through that once more, 
reach its climax in thé Johannine sayings, “The Word was God,” 
-The Word became Flesh.” What we need, if all this is to become 
intelligible to us, is not simply the bare assertion that it was all 
lamentable illusion, the following of a false issue, we want to know 
the spiritual motive, the spur which drove thought along this great 
course to its goal The apotheosis of the Buddha ią no real 
parallel That did not begin till long after he was away; it arose on 
Pantheistic soil; it had every encouragement from the environment. 
But in the case of Apostolic Christianity we can see the process begin 
at once without any gap as soon as Christ is away, and going on 
right against the very genius of Judaism, breaking up the strongest 
monotheism that the world bas ever known. Surely we need some 
more adequate reason to account for so powerful a movement of life 
and of thought than Messianic obsession, or than enthusiasm for a 
human teacher, whom the chief exponent of that movement never saw. 

Further, the Humanitarian theory fails wholly to do justice to the 
peculiar spiritual note of the New Testament. That whole literature is 
inspired by the conviction, not simply that somethmg new has been 
discovered, but that something new and amazing has happened. The 
_ idea of the whole is not simply, “Now we know that the Jehovah of 
“our fathers is our Father in Heaven; now we know that the Gentile 
“is out brother; now we know that all this heavy Pharisee Code is an 
“invention of man.” AN that world of new truth we do find in the 
Epistles, but we find much more than that, to ignore or minimise which 
is to miss their very genius. What is that constitutive element? It is 
_ that God in Christ has created a new spiritual environment. God has 
come forth from Hig Eternity, and has acted creatively in History, by 
initiating a new spiritual world epoch through His Son. It is this 
conviction that gives to the New’ Testamént the peculiar thrill of 
amazement which distinguishes it from all other literature, the tremor 
of awe which vibrates throughout its pages. Take for instance such 
words as these, “Whetefore, if arly man is in Christ, there is a new 
“creation, the old things are passed away, they are become new. But 
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“all things are of God who reconciled us to Himself, and gave unto’ 
“us the ministry of reconciliation—to wit, that God was in Christ 
“reconciling the world unto Himself, not reckoning to them their 
“trespasses.” That is thé dominant note of all the Epistles The 
Apostolic thought roots itself in the conviction that “God was in 
“Christ” That is the fundamental belief in the light of which the 
Apostles think the world over again—the constitutive principle of 
their theology and morality. “What shall we say, then, to these 
. “things? If God be for us, who can be against us? He that spared 
“not His own Son but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not 
“with Him also freely give us all things?” Such is the faith reasoning 
of Paul, and the Author of the First Epistle of John says the same 
thing in other words, “Who is he that overcometh the world, but he 
“that believeth that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” The 
historical Fact of Christ interpreted by Faith is the central secret of 
the New Testament. It is to the Apostles a great new Act of God 
which constitutes a new world. Yet it is this peculiar note of the 
New Testament writings that the Humanitarian theory minimises or 
ignores, or treats as regrettable illusion. None the less, ir is just 
this peculiar element which seems to me to lie at the very 
heart of the perennial moral and spiritual force of the Christian 
Gospel, and to form its dynamic and regenerating secret. Whether 
_we hold that view or no, it does not seem to me possible to 
ignore the fact that from the very outset of the Apostolic mission the 
Church was possessed by it, and that it is the ground view alike of the 
Acts, the Epistles and the Apocalypse. It is inwoven into the very 
texture of the entire life of the primitive Church, its faith, its theology, 
its morals, its literature and its polity. It is not accidental, but 
constitutive, essential, organic. That being so, we have to endeavour 
to give a more adequate historical account of how it came to hold so 
dominant a place in the life of the Apostolic community than the 
Humanitarian theory affords, and m closing this prolonged study I shall 
now endeavour to restate the Transcendent view in the light of what 
has been said. 

The,only adequate and satisfactory account, then, which we can give 
of the great movement of Chnistological thought, and of the peculiar 
note which we find in the New Testament writings, is that it was 
directly due to the deliberate and conscious action of the Founder of 
Christianity. It was part of His Vocation as Mediator'of a new Divine 
Life to man to set His disciples on the way-which we see them following 
after His departure. Can we frame to ourselves from the records a 
coherent picture of the way in which the great conviction that lies at 
the roots of the New Testament life, took possession of the first 
disciples? 

Before the organisation, and before the detailed theology of the 
Christian religion, there came /ie, a world of dim intuitions, of new 
judgments of value, of emotions, of spiritual aspiration. Here is the 
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true protoplasm of Christianity, out of which, in reaction with the 
environment, all the theologies, and all the ritual, and all the types of 
organisation have sprung. An essential element in that spiritual 
protoplasm, the experience of the first disciples, was their personal 
estimate of Jesus. It is the correlative of His self-assertion. It 
reached conscious expression in the Confession of Peter, “Thou art the 
“Christ, the Son of the Living God.” It is that conclusion which for 
good or evil has made, Christianity what historically it has been, not 
simply a system of truths and duties, but a religion of Mediation and 
Incarnation. What were the forces which created that spiritual proto- 
plasm? Let us narrow the question. What was it that led Peter to 
his confeasion, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God”? The 
remoter causes were many and complex, but one stands out clear above 
the rest. It was the total spiritual impression which Jesus made upon 
him. There was one side of Jesus which every upright Jew could 
understand, the side to which Humanitarianism does full justice, the 
noble moral and spiritual teaching of the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Parables, the sanity, the largeness, the tenderness and the grandeur of 
His thoughts on God and the World and the Soul There was the 
entire consistency of His character with His teaching. There was the 
impression made by His wonderful works. Close, daily association with ' 
His Master had created in Peter’s mind a reverent affection for and trust 
in Him, which made him capable of venturing upon Him when thé Master 
led him into unknown regions.) The same faith which enabled him to 
say, “If it be Thou, bid me come to Thee upon the water,” made his 
spirit plastic to the influence of that other element in His Master’s 
teaching which has formed such an offence to Martineau and his friend. 
I doubt not that the same dilemma presented itself to him as to them, 
allowance being made for the difference between a Jew of the first age 
and a Humanitarian Theist of to-day. Out of that dilemma ‘he chose 
another road, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God.” It 
was “a mortal spring ” of faith across the chasm between the old world 
and the new, momentous far beyond what any of the disciples realised. 
Christ alone knew it, and met the confession with the startlmg answer, 
“Blessed art thou, Simon Bar Jona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed 
“it unto thee, but my Father which isin Heaven. And I say unto thee 
“that thou art Peter, and on this rock will I build my church, and the 
“gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” As I read the story Christ 
had been deliberately working towards this end all along, and He is, 
therefore, just as responsible for the form which this-spiritual proto- 
- plasm assumed in the Apostolic period, as the Creator of the physical 
protoplasm is for its necessary developments. The acceptance of Jesus 
as the Christ at once made Him the object of a religious veneration to 
which no mere man has the right. I do not, of course, mean that to a 
Jew of that day Messiah was equivalent to God Incarnate, nor do I 
hold that during our Lord’s lifetime the disciples held the Nicene. 
Creed. But I do hold that, taken in the spiritual context of Christ’s 
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teaching, this whole Christ faith, by an inner logic, led straight to the 
recognition of what seems to me the central idea of the New Testament, 
that God was in Christ. ; 3 

Can we define more closely this vital and peculiar element in 
the spiritual consciousness of the first disciples? In what sense 
did they believe that He was Divine? Plainly, this was at first 
only in a very dim, half-conscious, rudimentary, and uncertain way. 
It was purely by way of intuition and not by way of dogma. The 
great spiritual truths rise always like the sun through the mist, or 
rather it is the mist of lingering sleep that clouds the morning eyes of 
the soul But dim as was the first consciousness of the Apostles that 
God was in Chnst, their tone is quite unmistakable. The way in which 
they speak of Him, especially after the Resurrection, is qualitatively 
quite distinct from the way in which men talk even of the best of men. 
It is not simply a question of proof texts, it is a question of accent, of 
spiritual attitude /revealed by many things besides explicit sayings. 
They speak of Jesus with religious awe. They quote Old Testament 
sayings about Jehovah, and without hesitation apply them to Jesus. 
They represent “the great Intelligences fair” as casting their crowns 
before Him. They speak of “the throne of God and of the Lamb.” 
There is in their spirits a cast and temper of thought which speedily 
finds even the Messianic idea wholly inadequate to their estimate of 
Jesus. It is difficult to define and specify this first Christian conscious- 
ness. It is religion as yet and not theology, and when we are dealing 
with religious intuitions we must use symbol and picture and analogy 
rather than definition. Human nature isa harp of many strings. The 
glory and beauty of nature can set some of these chords vibrating, but 
they cannot awaken the chords of Love, for these need the touch of 
Humanity. But Humanity cannot awaken those higher notes which 
sound only when the heart recognises the presence of God. But, 
explain it as we may, Jesus was able to touch those strings and call 
forth that heavenly melody. Again, in our highest moments, we can 
discern God in Nature. Our senses are awake to the glory of colour 
and form and sounds in Nature, but through all this sense imagery we 
discern the excelling glory of the Eternal In such moments men have 
felt that :— ` 


The unfettered clouds and region of the heavens, 
Tumult and peace, the darkness and the light— 
Were all like workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree ; 
Characters of the great Apocalypse, 

The types and symbols of Eternity, 

OFf first, and last, and midst, and without end. 


We are aware of the presence of God in His world So, too, when 
we are morally at our highest and clearest we discern God in conscience. 
Analyse as we may its genesis and development, we know that this does 
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not explain conscience any more than a description of the genesis and 
development of language explains the thought which lightens through 
it. We recognise the voice of God in its awful imperatives with a 


certainty which makes light of all sophistry. It is from such analogies 


that we can, perhaps, best understand the Apostolic consciousness. To 
the disciples Jesus was at first, perhaps, simply man. But as their 
knowledge of Him widened and deepened and cleared, the very 
endeavour to understand Him, to make a unity of their thoughts 
about Him, led them on towards conclusions that caused the spirit 
to thrill with awe and wonder, and yet with joy. They 
became aware of something mysterious eand transcendent in Him, 
something which was to the human lineaments of the Character what 
the Thought is to the Word. Behind and through Jesus they discerned 
—God, and that vision it 1s which causes the strange thrill and glow of 
their later writings. 

Consider what this discovery must have meant to these men. 
They had lived on terms of daily intimacy with Jesus) He knew 
each of them as a friend, had often named them by name, had inter- 
twined himself in the most intimate fashion with their lives The 
growing conviction that “God .was in Christ,” which only acquired 
articulate and conscious form after His death, but which was implicit in 
the later stages of their human fellowship with Him, must have come 
with heartshaking power into that human intimacy. We can imagine 
what it would be to anyone among us if God in articulate thunder named 
him by name. But such a summons, astounding as it would be, could 
only touch one moment of his life. It would be a poor thing compared 


with the discovery that God was incarnate in his dearest friend, for, 


that discovery would touch his soul along the whole range of their 
common intercourse. It would be an incomparably richer thing than 
the most beautiful system of religious truth about God and about Duty. 
Above all, it would have a personalising individual force about it that 
would make an altogether new life in God possible to him. We may 
take an illustration from life to bring out the difference. I know a great 
man by reputation, I have read his speeches or writings, and I desire to 
know him personally. I learn that he is accessible, and, impelled by this 
desire, I seek him out, I make my way to his residence, I get past his 
menials, I meet him face to face, and I find him all that is friendly and 
courteous. But all that is morally possible on these terms is an inter- 
view and not a friendship. The more of common sense and fineness 
of perception that I have, the more must I fear that I am encroaching 
upon his time and intruding myself upon him, or at least outstaying my 
welcome. I.carry the burden of our intercourse; there is a constraint 
in the interview ; there can be no real fmendship. But suppose the case 
is the other way about. Suppose he comes seeking me, persists in that 
search, comes to my house and shows himself in earnest in the matter, 
and is patient, of my ignorance and shortcomings, in a word himself 
carries the burden of our friendship, then something richer than an 
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interview is possible—namely, mue communion of spirit. Such is the 
underlying view of the New Testament Revelation, it is God “making 
“Himself of no reputation, taking on Him the form of a servant, and , 
- “becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross.” That is 
what is involved in the conviction of faith, thar “God was in Christ.” 
That such a conviction has a kindling spiritual force in it will hardly 
be denied. The man who believes in it with all his heart will 
necessarily be conscious of a great arousal of the moral and spiritual 
energies. But if he is a man of living intellect this elemental spiritual 
faith will raise a host of new questions in his mind He will find the , 
old world-view in which he.lived before this new conviction possessed 
him no longer able to contain the riches of his new life, and will set 
_ about -the task of framing a world view great enough to contain the 
new Fact. He will endeavour to define more closely the mysterious 
Personality of Jesus, to set it in its true relation to God, to Nature, to 
the History of the Race and to the Soul It is here that we have the 
key to the intense Christological interest of the Epistles. It is no false 
track of thought on which their authors are travelling. They are 
simply taking up the necessary task of creating a new world of thought 
m which the grand and arousing conviction that God had manifested 
Himself to each of them after a new fashion in Jesus, could find itself 
at home. 

Here, then, are the religious conviction and motive which can alone 
adequately account for the Christological movement of the Apostolic 
thought. They explain also what has been called above the distinc- 
tive note of the New Testament writings, the all-pervading sense that 
something new and amazing has happened. The Divine has 
- appeared after a new fashion on the arena of History. The 

Christians of, the ‘first period `do not ‘speak and write simply 

like men standing in the shining track of a great pioneer discoverer 
of the soul, who ` has penetrated further into its great unchanging 
‘Order; they rather speak and act, as Professor Denney has 
said, like “men awakening in a new and stupendous environment,” an 
environment which renders a far nobler and freer life possible to them 
than was possible to their fathers. The closer analysis of what is 
implied in this idea of a changed environment would carry us further 
into a discussion of what is involved in the idea of Mediation than is 
possible within the limits of these articles* All that is possible here is 
to call attention to the fact that the New Testament writers lay stress 
everywhere upon the fact that their new life rests upon something new ` 
-which God has done. The Kingdom of God is to them a realm of grace 
within the moral- and providential order of the world. I have 
endeavoured to show in the argument of these articles that we cannot 
+ a“ 
of tae moral andl A crmer nt aay Tis com ea arta anelogles ce 
found in the taking up of the În nic into th o Vital, znd of the Vital into the 


Self-Consmous. “Think not” said Jesus, ‘that T am come to destroy the Law and 
the Prophets, I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil” 
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adequately account for the personality of Jesus Christ so long as we 
are content to explain Him by analogy with other great founders of 
world religion, and that we can only approximate to the truth about 
Him, when we associate with that the further analogy of such a great 
cosmic change as the first appearance in the world of self-conscious 
mind The Apostolic writers go even beyond this They compare the 
appearing of Jesus with the creation of the world itself, and the rise of 
Christian life to a continuance of the creative fiat of God. We may 
bring out this contrast between the Humanitarian and the Transcendent 
views by a final ilustration. We know that there is at this moment a 
great city growing up close to the Arctic cigle under conditions unpre- 
cedented in the history of the world. The dream of a new El Dorado 
ig summoning to the Johannesburg of the Klondyke thousands of the 
most enterprising and adventurous youth of England and America. 
Great buildings are rising, streets and squares are being formed, 
municipal Government is being organised and administered; and so 
long as the gold holds out, everything that enterprise and ingenuity can 
do will be done to make human life free and activein the long winter 
night and amid the rigours of the Arctic frost We may hear, ere long, 
of wonderful new discoveries in the art of supplying warmth and light 
to this daring outpost city of gold, and each will make life more tolerable 
to its inhabitants. None the less, however great may be such ‘ 
discoveries in the standing physical order, the life of such a community 
must always be a straitened and impoverished thing m strange contrast 
with the life of happier r regions. But suppose that something greater 
still were to happen. Suppose that by some vast astronomical change 
the entire conditions were altered, that instead of the rigours of the 
Arctic zone there came to the Klondyke the climate of the Riviera, 
Nature would be transfigured, the dark sea would become azure, the 
silent woods would ring with melody, the thick-ribbed ice and ancient 
snow would yield to the grass and the flowers, and humanity, feeling 
that a great load had been lifted, would leap up in victorious energy, 
in wonder, and in joy. Such is the change that comes over the spirit 
of the scene as we pass from the heathen moralists, or even from the 
prophets, to the New Testament writings. The environment of the 
soul has changed. God has manifested Himself anew as Father and 
Redeemer of men, a great load has been lifted from the conscience and 
the heart, and the spirit of man leaps up in liberty and j Joy. It is only 
when we recognise the truth of this idea of a change in the environ- 
ment that we can understand either the Personality of Jesus, or the 
course of the life and thought of the Apostolic age, and it is, I believe, 
not due to accident, but to necessities deeply seated in the nature of 
the soul, that it is in the strength of this faith that the Shee pes 
victories of Christianity have been won. 4 


D. S. CARNS. 
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PROGRESS OR. DECADENCE IN ART? 


O mistake the broad and easy way of decadence for the arduous 

upward path of progress is a fatal farm of error. Yet this has 

been done by a large section of our artists and their supporting critics, 

and it is causing wide-spread confusion, grave injustice, and a disastrous 

depreciation of our Art, which 1s a valuable national asset. This has 

been caused, or rendered possible, by a number of new factors which 
have created a situation unparalleled in the history of Art. 

What might be called the democratisation of Art, or art-products, by 
cheap printing and various reproductive processes is quite Prolo nona 
Works of Art, instead of being the prized possessions of the! privileged 
few, are brought within reach of the many, It is curious that while 
Tolstoy was deploring the aristocratic exclusiveness of Art this amazing 
spread of art-products was going forward by leaps and bounds. How 
often we scan the horizon for what is at our feet! These new develop- 
ments are so astonishing and so interesting as to be worth a moment’s 
consideration. ; 

From the time when books were chained to desks tey have gradually 
been cheapened until masterpieces can now be had for a few pence. 
In the popularisation of the pictorial arts the progress leaves one , 
breathless. The rapid rise of photography has revolutionised the 
reproductive printing processes; and as a scientific aid it gives records 
of inestimable value, and has taken us further than we had dared to 
dream of as possible into the abysmal depths of star-studded space, 
enlarging immeasurably our conception of the universe. The camera, 

‘an invaluable scientific aid, has also become a toy; everything is snap- 
shotted, and photographs are becoming like visible memories, recording 
the multitudinous impressions of the roving eye. Could we but see a 
perfect photograph for the first time it would hold us spellbound by 
the wonder of it, Yet, as it is, we are satiated and almost sickened by 
the ever-increasing abundance of its productions. This wearymg of 
the faculty of appreciation and wonder is a prime factor in the 
decadence of Art, as we shall presently see. Photography, with colour 
printing, gives us surprising reproductions of popular pictures, ‘in which 
form, colour, technique, the actual brush-marks and the piling up of 
the paint are given with wonderful fidelity. We are thus, at Christmas 
at least, enabled to buy two or three masterpieces for a shilling. The 
“three colour process ” has brought book illustration in colours within 
easy economic range of even the shilling magazine, and in a guinea 
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volume we can get on a reduced scale a large and varied collection of 
an artist’s works, These little wonders give accurately the form, the 
texture, the handling and a close approximation to the actual colour. 
Some of them nearly equal the originals ; but in most cases there is a 
peculiar deadening of the effect which it is easy to foresee will in time, 
with their endless multiplication, render them distinctly nauseating. 
But while they are comparatively fresh we can enjoy them, at the cost 
of a few pence each. This is the democratisation of pictorial art. 

In music there is a parallel movement. For years we have had the 
hand-organ, and also the mechanical piano, which gives a bravura of 
execution only equalled.by hand after years of practice. The recent 
developments of mechanical playing, applicable to various instruments, 
are another step in the democratisation of Art, as although the fingering 
is done mechanically, the performer has some command over the 
expression, some scope for artistic feeling, and the unskilled music- 
lover can roll out masterpieces with correctness. The only loss is of 
the personal fire which flows through the musician’s fingers and gives 
those higher refinements of Art which mechanism misses, This 
cheapening of the masterpieces will tend to kill the appreciation of 
them, and we may in time get actually to hate some of the most lovely 
creations which ever flashed from the brain of genius 

Of late years a still greater wonder has been given to the world by 
the scientists; this is the phonograph in its varied forms. This does 
for the ear what photography does for the eye. It records the complex 
sounds even more wonderfully than photography records visual aspects, 
although less perfectly in some respects. The photograph gives form 
‘truly, but translates a coloured world into black and white, or a mono- 
chrome ; there is no such translation in the phonograph, which records 
time, tune and words of a song—its form and colour. In addition to 
this, the song may be enriched by a full orchestral accompaniment, yet 
all will be recorded, and may be reproduced years after the singer has 
joined the choir invisible. Every quality of tone will be to some 
extent given, so that a musician could tell whether the singer's voice 
was properly “produced” and delivered. Even the peculiar quality of 
every instrument—the timbre—is given, and every variation of expres- 
sion. But while these things are wonderfully rendered, it is with a 
curious loss of beauty. The phonograph has a valuable workaday 
function as a means of communication, but I'am only dealing with its 
artistic aspect as a recorder and reproducer of music and its soul- 
stirring witcheries, The gramophone and other variations of this 
wonderful instrument do much towards the democratisation of Art, as 
for a few pounds anyone can turn on a concert, an opera, an oratorio, a 
music hall entertainment, a simple song, or an instrumental solo at 
pleasure; and can choose from the greatest singers or musicians 
When we think of the soul resident in a violin which can be evoked by 
the master magicians of the bow, how it can be made to sing, to plead, 
to moan, to laugh and do everything but speak ; and then think of this 
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magic little disc which, operated by Nature’s own nerve fluid— 
electricity—can not only speak but sing with full orchestral accompani- 


ment, we see what a marvel it is It reminds us of that magic __ 


membrane, the drum of the ear, and the wondrous response of the 
human spirit which translates the membrane’s vibrations into sound and 
the whole world of music, which Schopenhauer and Wagner claimed to 
be the truest revelation of “the thing in itself” underlying all 
phenomena. a 
But to return to the phonograph. Although scientists-themselves 
are unable to explain all the mysteries of this mechanical witchery— 
and the more one thinks of it the more wonderful it becomes— 
beautiful as are many of its effects, a gramophone next door may soon 
` become an intolerable nuisance. Another wonder is the cinemato- 
graph, recording and reproducing in lightning flashes moving objects. 
But even this magic mirror is rapidly losing its power to impress us’ 
because it is already common. ` 
‘Although I have adduced all these things to illustrate and enforce a 
definite argument, it is well, apart from this, that we should take stock ` 
of the wonders with which science is enriching the world. Familiarity 
makes dullards of us all, and we remain insensible-to the living, moving 
miracle.world in which we live, move, and have our being. This to 
some extent is as merciful as the veiling of the future. When we-begin 
to open our eyes to the wonders of existence they become overwhelming 
in their impressiveness, and we catch the significance of the old saying. 
that no man can look upon the Great Reality and live—that is, live in 
this cramped and cremping body. A flash of insight causes us to break 
our earthly bonds and burst into a larger life. i 


i IL SO = 
The sensitivenesa, the weariableness of the æsthetic faculties which 
I have been illustrating causes, in the Art-world, the demand for novelty 
to outrun the legitimate supply. So we see the same strainmg after 
the new and startling by artists as by those born artists—the ladies— 
in their striving for personal adornment. Think of the vagaries of 
fashion in dress and its kaleidoscopic changes. Beauty is no sooner 
attained than the movement is already on its way towards the grotesgue 
or the ugly. Some of the fashions, such as the more outrageous forms 
of the crinoline, seem to us quite incompatible with sanity; yet when 
they were in vogue anybody daring to defy the tyranny of fashion and 
appearing in sensible costume was regarded with quizzical contempt 
and amazement. It will be well to bear in mind these vagaries, and the 
aberrations to which taste is liable, as they have their exact analogues in 
the Art-world of to-day. ` = 
We have seen that the tendency to tire is the most márked character- ` 
istic of the esthetic faculties ; they demand rest and change. We have 
‘seen, too, that familiarity dulls our appreciation and our sense of 
wonder. Beauty is the resultant of the co-operation of several factors, 
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outer stimuli and the mental or spiritual response ; as Wordsworth says, 
we half perceive and half create. Without what Ruskin calls the 
“penetrative imagination ” there can be little or no realisation of artistic 
beauty. But Imagination is a winged Pegasus, and may be started on 
its airy flight by a mere suggestion. Leonardo da Vinci recommended 
his pupils to study the weather stains on old walls for their pictorial 
suggestiveness. A cloud may be a formless smudge of white on blue; 
but to the imaginative Hamlet it may take the succession of life-like 
forms which bewildered the duller-sensed Polonius. The inner seeing 
reaches its most penetrating form in crystal-gazing, which concentrates 
the discursive outer senses and allows the spiritual faculties to become 
dimly operative. The gazer becomes hypnotised and: sees visions of 
beauty having no objective existence. Ruskin had this power of inner 
seeing, and it inspired some of his most glowing thapsodies; but he 
had its corrective ın a scientific keenness of outer vision as remarkable 
as his poetical insight. Now an ill-balanced critic, ignorant of these 
elementary psychological facts, ignorant of the nature of the faculties to 
which he appeals and with which he works, may stumble into endless 
pitfalls, do great injustice and be mischievous in proportion to his power 
over the pen. The, bearing of these considerations will be manifest 
when we have glanced back a little to see how the present situation 
arose, and to see the causes of the decadence which is extending its 
deathly grip into the vitals of our splendid national Art. 


IO. 


In spite of our proud modesty, our curious mixture of self-satisfied 
complacency and abject self-abasement and depreciation, we can claim 
almost as high a place m the plastic and pictorial Arts as jn the 
supreme Art of poetry with our supreme Shakespeare. This point 
needs emphasising in view of the persistent libels on the English people 
by aliens and by the anti-patriotic section of the Press. A great 
French critic has said that there are only two schools of Painting, the 
Frénch and the English Continental schools are only derivative 
variations of the French, while we can claim greater originality, greater 
individuality than any. France carried forward to splendid heights the 
Italian and other continental developments ; while we have originated 
more and opened out more new fields than our brilliant neighbours, 
The Americans have not yet found themselves in these arts and are 
content to express themselves in French accents; but I expect preat 
things from them in the future. The influence of the Anglo-Parisian- 
Americans has been disastrous both in criticism and the arts They 
have shown marked self-coasciousness, and, with their keen business 
instincts, have inttoduced.into Art those advertising methods which 
are mainly responsible for the arrest of our magnificent progress. 

Hogarth was one of our first great painters to strike out a distinctive 
note; seeing things in dramatic sequence, and illustrating his themes 
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with exhaustless wealth of invention, he attained high rank as a 
painter apart from his “literary” qualities. He was the first of a long 
line of poet-painters of marked individuality. In various directions we 
have widened the field of Art, revealing depths of feeling and emotion 
which had not before found expression in painting. Landseer, with 
rare insight, discerned the incipient soul in animals, and with Dickens- 
like humour and pathos made‘our dumb friends speak. This marked 
a distinct advance in human evolution, and founded a school which is 
peculiarly our own. We took up water colours and developed the rich 
possibilities of that charming medium. Wilson revived landscape 
painting, and through Constable, Turner and others enlarged the field 
of Art immeasurably. Constable’s influence revivified French land- 
scape Art and inspired the Barbizon schooL Turner carried the Art to 
heights never glimpsed by his predecessors; and made those 
discoveries, as M. de la Sizeranne points out, which the French 
Impressionists took up as new discoveries and carried to such mad 
extremes. Turner was inspired to his ideal flights by the most original 
and daring genius that ever handled a brush, a man shamefully 
neglected, because we are big enough to see his many faults and short- 
comings but are not able to appreciate the wonders of his stupendous 
imagination or the dramatic energy of his thunderous epics. I refer 
to John Martin, who electrified the Art-world early in the last century. 
Spoilt by his amazing success, he allowed his imagination to feed on 
itself, and o’er-stepping the modesty of nature he lost touch of our 
sympathies. But the creative Idealism of Turner and Martin was the 
grandest and most original contribution ever made by two men to Art, 
and it was peculiarly English. , 

Not content with these splendid new developments, we discerned 
the causes of the decadence which followed the achievements of that 
great school of which Raphael and Michael Angelo were the chief 
ornaments; and an endeavour was made to go back to the principles 
of the artists who led up to those giants. This was the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement, a return to nature and a throwing off of hampering 
conventions. Our painters, refreshed and invigorated by this elixir 
and by helpful technical influences, from France, especially the gospel 
of “values,” progressed rapidly and promised to give us the leading 
place in the Art-world. But with this fruitage came a blight, an 
- arrest ere the goal was won. So high was the level of achievement that 
it became increasingly dificult to attract attention by unusual 
excellence. To gain true distinction required genius, or abilities of a 
very high order ; and this led to all sorts of experimenting with short- 
cuts and efforts to attract attention by illegitimate means In a 
mammon-worshipping age, with its ritual of advertising, Art was 
pressed into service and became itself infected, and it was soon seen 
that notoriety was as profitable as fame. 

Mixed exhibitions were the cause and occasion of the new move- 
ments, Such exhibitions are necessary evils, but have many drawbacks 
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It is good for artists to see their works in contact with those of 
competitors, and their public display is very beneficial The 
submission of work to the judgment of a committee of experts, the 
placing of it with some regard to its merit is a stimulus to the artist, 
and is a sort of hall-mark for the protection of the purchaser, who has 
thus a certain guarantee of excellence. But, on the other hand, there 
is a strong temptation to turn the exhibition walls into advertising 
hoardings. Selecting committees, having to look through many 
hundreds of works,’ have their delicate esthetic sensibilities wearied 
and deadened, and they require unusually stimulating work to appeal to 
them. So artists are tempted to attract,the attention of the Council 
and the public by out-screaming their rivals. This was the root of 
much of.the mischief. 

There was also the increasing severity of competition, arising from 
the multiplication of exhibitions and of artists, which aggravated all 
the evils I have touched upon. The plethora of works of Art and of 
reproductions was discouraging, and caused an unsettling of aims, a 
questioning of good, and a feverish craving for novelty, for change for 
the sake of change. Impatient of the slow and slackening pace along 
the upward path of legitimate development, the more restless spirits 
made dashes in lateral directions, and widened the field. Some harked 
back to the primitives, but many, having lost their aim, drifted 
hopelessly down the stream of decadence. Revolting against the 
Academic demand for thorough craftsmanship, truth to nature, and due 
homage to beauty, they became a law to themselves and drifted into 
anarchy. 


It is impossible to understand the decadent movements without 
glancing at the most curious figure that ever strutted, fretted and 
stormed across the stage of an astonished world Mr. Whistler was 
the stormy petrel, the harbinger of change; and he has proved the evil 
genius of British Art, owing to the very brilliance of some of his 
qualities. Lowell’s description of Poe best describes him: “two parts 
“genius, three parts sheer fudge.” As pictured by his adoring pupil, 
friend and fag, the genius was largely expended in advertising himself 
and his art. He was a wit, a poseur, an inveterate practical joker; he 
was serious only in his belief in Spiritualism. Although using 
musical terms as titles for his pictures, he was absolutely without music 
in his soul, and was only bored by the finest concord of sweet sounds. 
He screamed with laughter over Shakespeare’s most serious plays; was 
utterly Philistine in his judgments of Art; saw in Raphael only the 
“smart young man of his day ;” he sneered at Constable, and saw only 
“accidents ” in Turner’s loveliest creations; and he lauded Canaletto, 
the least inspired of all the painters who have libelled that casket of 
sea jewels—Venice. Versed in the power of suggestion, he was extra- 
ordinarily magnetic, and, as his most intimate biographer tells us, he 
hypnotised all he came in contact with; he attracted and fascinated 
them, and set them working or fighting for him. Their own affairs 
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were forgotten in the absorbing interest he induced in the set of his 
new coat or the curl of his hair. He was always bending the knee 
to his own “perfections,” in order to induce a like attitude in his 
followers. Such were his powers of suggestion that his eighteenpenny 
wine was nosed and viewed with lip-smacking complacency, as if of 
rarest vintage. “I have heard,” says Mr. Menpes, “intelligent men 
“dilate for hours upan the beauty and rarity of certain porcelain which 
“I myself have seen Whistler buy at a cheap shop round the comer, or 
“which has been presented at our doors in company with a pound of . 
“Oriental tea” When they were draping the Suffolk Street galleries‘ 
the stuff gave out, and lefte gaunt battens grinning in their naked 
hideousness. But Whistler’s wit was equal to the occasion, and he 
made the critics believe those eyesores were part of a profound scheme 
of decoration! So the flood of fooling ran on, and the whole thing is 
exposed, not by malignant enemies, but by an adoring friend who thus 
betrays the tricks of his “master.” 

Whistler first attracted attention as a skilful ,etcher of ‘daintily 
detailed wotks; but his oil paintings were their direct antithesis ; 
broad to vacuity they negated nearly all the qualities men were then 
striving for. Avoiding the difficulties of the full palette, he gave us 
“ Arrangements ” or “Harmonies” in black and brown or other simple 
colours. These works necessarily looked bizarre and outlandish in 
exhibitions ; they provoked a storm of hostile criticism, and became the 
talk of the town. This was, probably, their main object, as Whistler 
was quick to discern the value of notoriety and of advertisement, and 
all his actions subserved this end. Using his pen like a picador he, as 
he himself tells us, “carefully exasperated ” the critics and kept the talk 
going, until, as in the case of many politicians, his name was made by 
his enemies. Posing as the superior person, always calling himself 
“the Master,” lauding his own works and belittling all others, he soon 
had a following of folk prepared to take him at his owe valuation. A 
few friendly cntics rallied round him, whose aim was to fight his battles, 
boom his works and promulgate his subversive doctrines. These 
doctrines were framed, as one of his principal supporters admitted, for 
the express purpose of exalting his weaknesses into especial merits 
We must remember that one of taese friends, by far the most brilliant 
writer “in the movement,” conceived the happy thought of achieving 
origmality by the tnck of denying the obvious, and by inverting 
accepted axioms. With a flow cf golden words and a pretty wit, he 
made this trick popular, and started that pestilent flood of paradox 
which has cut lıke a canker into the artistic conscience, and blurred the 
more delicate perceptions of right and wrong. Whistler adopted the 
game trick of inverting truisms, and indulged in playful Mephisto- 
phelian mockery of all that was good in Art Much of this was uttered 
in waggish audacity to arrest attention and make talk, and was largely 
prompted by his lust of practical joking. All this whimsicality would 
merely provoke a smile if it had not been taken seriously by his 
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followers, who still preach kis fudge as the true gospel of Art. It is 
this baneful legacy wh:ch has compelled me to devote to him an 
attention not called for by his legitimate achievements in Art. The 
amazing success of this advertising, adorned as it was by his brilliant 
wit and backed by considerable and varied artistic ability, has attracted 
a host of imitators, who have missed the good and perpetuated and 
exaggerated the bad in his methods. 

It ıs impossible as yet to estimate justly Whistler's place in Art, or to 
separate the strenuously striven-for notoriety from the modicum of true 
fame. He is still an object of that booming which has become quite 
a science, so we shall be safe in discounting the over-praise and stnking 
a balance between the best and the worst that has been said of him— 
the worst having been said by the great Ruskin But certain broad 
characteristics of his work are abundantly manifest, and they have 
largely influenced the cecadent movements In the first place, he 
always evaded difficulty; as Sir E. Burne-Jones said, his art ceased 
where difficulties began. This gave acheck to the upward striving and 
started the decadence. His tendency was to lower Art to the “painter 
“and decorator” stage, rather than to hft it to poetical heights. His 
steady scorn of all “literary” or poetic motive tended to reduce Art to 
craft. His practice of saddening colour by the admixture of black, 
while pleasant enough in his own pictures as a complete change from 
crude and garish works, has led his followers to bring soot to London 
and call it colour. The later developments of the practice are still 
more disastrous, leading men to banish the light from heaven and 
earth, to besmirch Eve's fair daughters with muddy impurity, and to 
paint flesh in the ghastly greys suggestive of the Morgue. In default 
of genuine originality men are driven to play these fantastic tricks. 

Whistler’s influence was greatly increased by the friends his freakish, 
fascinating personality attracted. Some of these on the Press started 
the “New Criticism,” wh:ch boomed his works, and propagated the 
subversive doctrines whick were framed in order to exalt his practice at 
the time. Considering the nationalities of these critics, it is not 
surprising that their criticism was anti-English and tended to defame 
all that was best in our national Art. But it gained sympathy by its 
strenuous and persistent attacks on the Royal Academy. One of them 
wrote: “The Academy must be destroyed, then all the other Royal 
“institutes will follow as a matter of course.” This is the analogue of 
Anarchism and Nihilism in the political world, as I have shown in my 
Anarchism in Art—to which I may perhaps be permitted to refer—and 
in which I have thoroughly analysed the whole complex and unprece- 
dented situation. The Academy having remained almost stationary 
amid a flood of change, and remained almost at its original numbers 
while the number of artists has increased nearly a hundredfold, it 
became a life-and-death matter with the outsiders to discount the value 
of the symbols, “RA.” and “A RA”; so they encouraged all attacks 
on that too conservative institution In addition to this need. all 
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gtievance against the Academy, and they delighted in hearing it 
abused. But the attacks of the new critics have been-reckless; not 
confined to the constitution of the Academy, they have widened so as 
to include in their scope the whole great and varied range of Art shown 


„at its annual exhibitions. So the outsiders are now finding to their 


dismay that all that is best in our national Art is being gradually 
discredited, and that they are the principal sufferers. 
That such subversive, such ‘anarchical doctrines should have found 
acceptance is amazing ; but we can trace some of its causes) The 
“new critics” were in no semse critics, they were simply strenuous 
advocates of narrow and sectional interests; but knowing their own 
minds, and posing as champions of progress, they were allowed great 
latitude, and soon hada following. The title “new ” was itself alluring 
to journalists desiring to be new and up-to-date ; and as no one among 
the other critics had sufficient insight to discern the true inwardness' of 
the new movements, they have drifted into the wake of these leaders 
of the decadence. 
` For the reasons stated at the outset the speed Art critic is placed 
in the worst conceivable position, for judging works of Art. The 
plethora of pictures and the number of bewilderingly mixed exhibitions 
he has to view make quite impossible demands on that freshness of 
faculty without which there can be no enjoyment of Art. Send an 
epicure to half-a-dozen restaurants to sample some hundreds of dishes, 
and he will be sickened and hate the sight af food however delicious or 
wholesome. The Art critic is in like case. To appeal to his jaded 


faculties there must be an ever-increasing stimulus, startling novelties, 


or works so innocent of detail as to convey their impression at a glance 
and make no demands on the penetrative imagination necessaty to 


- realise the subject of a work of Art. That so many of our critics 


manage to keep their heads, and, like tea-tasters, are able to give sane 
judgments, often fills me with admiring surprise. Much depends on 
temperament and on knowledge. Lord Leighton was as wonderful in 
this as in his other accomplishments. When at the end of a long day 
of selecting works for the Academy exhibition the members of the 
Council were utterly worn out, and all but colour-blind from the 
strain of judging: ictures in rapid flight before them, the Admirable 
Leighton re his marvellous alertness to the end. But he had 


' consummate knowledge to guide him, and could judge up to a certain 


point with lightning rapidity, and with the minimum of esthetic strain ; 
while most critics lack this profound knowledge and have to depend 
on a mere smattering and on weariable taste. 

Now the picture-lover and buyer is in quite a different position; he 
places works on his walls, or in his portfolios, and looks at them only 
when he wants to doso. The quiet beauties, drowned in the trumpet- 
blare of an exhibition, sirfg an enchanting song to him when he is in 
the right mood; while the same works in a mixed exhibition would be 
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N objects of scorn or of indifference to the jaded critic This difference 
of mood leads to an irreconcilable divergence of opinion between the 
critic and the “public,” and the critic has a lordly contempt for the 
judgments of the latter; while, as a matter of fact, the public often 
play the part of posterity and frame truer judgments than those of the 
over-worked critic who is debauched by satiety. 

The blasé critics in search of new excitements demand a rapidity of 
progress impossible in these stages of Art development Movement 
they must have. They hunger for the new and unexpected, and 
lacking the penetration to discern the subtle new beauties which the 
legitimate progress of Art is giving us, they clamour for movement, for 
“individuality.” But what they mean by this, term is any form of 
advertising eccentricity which can stir their tired faculties. So they 
lose the sense of direction, and mistake any kind of movement for 
progress) Thus the new critics and their misguided followers have 
mistaken decadence for progress, ‘and judge largely by inverted 
criteria. This is the key to an otherwise bewildering situation. 

These new and decadent movements here are but a pale reflection of 
the mad riot of isms which have run their devastating course in Paris 
and other Art centres. The great Franco-Belgian painter, Alfred 
Stevens, says: “We are passing through a phase of such pictorial 
“debauchery that, once the reaction sets in, fine workmanship will come 
“by its due” The extent of the decadence on the Continent is 
amazing. Even in Germany, the home of philosophy, the debauch is 
running its demoralising course, and none of the writers have insight 
enough to see the meaning of it all Everywhere there is fever, but it is 
‘of Art sickening to its death rather than of birthpangs. I was looking 
recently at a German equivalent of our “Hundred Best Pictures.” It 
consisted of wonderful reproductions in colours of the representatives 
of “Modernity,” the “Secessionists.” The works show greater technical 
training than our decadents display, but any of the great masters of 
old seeing these experiments would regard them as the output of a 
lunatic asylum. A few are very clever and odd, realising effects 
hitherto avoided, thus extending Art’s frontiers.) Some, while falling 
far below our Academy standards, are refreshing as satisfying 
the need of change for the sake of change. But the majority are 
intentionally and outrageously bad, and show clever and trained men 
deliberately mimicking the feeble fumbling of fools, just to astonish 
and set the world’s tongue wagging. Others, as Ruskin unjustly said 
of Whistler, are simply throwing paint-pots into the face of an 
astonished public 

But there is method in this apparent madness. If a man can get 
talked about enough, and attract attention by playing these fantastic 
tricks, dealers in decadents will take him up, his works will be 
scientifically boomed, by mysterious means his name will be thrust 
to the front on all occasions, until the eye of the collector of curios or 
the milHonaire is caught, and fortunes are made. I have described 
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this German production because it illustrates and is the type of the 
Secessionist movements in all the Art centres. These movements are 
represented here by the Internationalists (ominous name), by the New 
English Art Club, and by a section of the Glasgow School; but all Art 
bodies are to some extent affected by the revolters. 

In this country the agitation against the position and the constitution 
of the Royal Academy is legitimate enough; it sadly needs 
reorganising and adjusting to the changed conditions; but the revolt 
against “Academic Art” is quite meaningless here. There is a great 
variety of work among Academicians and Associates; no two styles 
are alike, and the range of sukject and treatment in the works at the 
- Academy Exhibition is simply enormous. So our “Secessionists ” 
have had little to revolt against except the Academic démand for good 
work and thorough craftsmanship; they therefore revolted agains: 
that! So they anc their supporting friends on the Press have steadily- 
heaped scorn and contempt on the Academicians, they are abused for 
what they are and for what they are not, for what they do and for 
what they donot do. Bewildering confusion has been caused by ths 
mixing up of artistic questions with art politica In order to injure 
the Academy, as the leading Art Society, in the interests of sectional 
bodies, all that is best in our national Art has been steadily defamed, to» 
` gur collective loss and cruel injury to individuals. The situation car 

only be realised by imagining a parallel case in politics. Suppose that 
the ultra Radicals, the Little Englanders, the Socialists and the 
Anarchists had control of the Press, and poured out an endless 
flood of Party misrepresentations, while the Liberals, Imperialists, . 
Unionists and Conservatives all lacked the courage to oppose these 
sectional distortions of the truth. Just such an amazing state of things 
has arisen in the Art world. It is the nearest approach ever seen to 
what some cynical wag described as “that amazing unanimity of the- 

“Press only seen when it is entirely in the wrong.” I am saying what 

the great majority of our most accomplished artists will heartily endorse- - 
—in private. They are timid folk, and while they will congratulate 

me for speaking out, will not do so themselves for fear of drawing the 

fire of certain critics, or through dread of the more deadly boycott. Alf 

critics who know anything of Art, and can look at the matter fairly- 
and squarely, must acknowledge the truth of my contentions; but such 

is the dread of not being thought up-to-date that they allow matters to. 
drift, drift and drift. But there are, fortunately, signs of reaction in 

Paris; and as the mischief came from that mercurial centre, so probably 

will come the cure. 

But to return to the Academy. Like Governments, Academies are 
necessary evils, and there is a stultifying division of opinion as to what 
` their constitution should be, and as to the best means of increasing their 
good effect without multiplying the attendant evils Our Academy. 
which is a private or a public body to suit circumstances, should be 
nationalised; but it must be reformed, or must reform itself, as too 
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much power has accumuated outside. To weaken outsiders there must 
be more insiders ; but tis will increase a privileged class and make it 
much worse for the remaining outsiders. As is the case with all our 
institutions, no provision is made for its steady growth and automiatic 
readjustment to changed and changing conditions. The tendency of 
an Academy is to act as a drag, a break that is always on. This often 
hampers the up-hill work of progress, but is invaluable when the chariot 
of Art is going down hill, as it is doing to-day. Facilis descensus 
Averni; and now that we are on the slippery slopes the Academy is 
the ‘only thing that can retard the fatal descent: Seeing this I have 
committed the unpardonable sin of pointing it out, and have drawn 
attention to some of the good work of this much maligned institution. 
In consequence I am regarded as a Conservative, or a Reactionary, in 
spite of the fact that I am always fighting for advanced causes, or with 
forlorn hopes, my whole industry being inspired by the desire to seize 
the good in the new while it is new, and by my dislike of a cowardly 
cringing before popular prejudice, and a refusal to accept advanced 
truth until it has become “respectable,” popular, and—out-of-date. 
The aim should be to look beyond the bias of the moment, to anticipate 
the swing of the pendulum and the judgment of to-morrow, rather than 
lazily to endorse the opinions of yesterday. 

A plentiful crop of misconceptions has grown out of the initial 
blunder of mistaking decadence for progress. This blunder has misled 
many well-meaning editors, who have allowed a license to the narrow 
advocates of sectional interests which they would sternly curtail if they 
only undéėrstood the true inwatdness of these crab-like movements. A 
deep debt of reparation is due from a section of the Press, which will 
be amply made when once the case is understood. 


IV. 


The vital question is whether the new movements are progressive, as 
is claimed, or are decadent, as I have elsewhere demonstrated. Writers 
who deal only with the pictorial and plastic arts have shown singularly 
little insight into the real nature of these new departures. Dr. Max 
Nordau, in his brillant but one-sided work, Degeneration, treated all 
the varied phases of “Modermity” from a quasi-scientific standpoint, 
but lacking true artistic insight he blundered badly. He actually 
adopted the trick of screaming for attention by the violence and the 
scathing nature of his denunciations. This advertising trick is the real 
cause of many of the evils which he scourges and attributes to nervous 
diseases. Tolstoy follows Dr. Max Nordau to some extent in, What 
ts Ari? He discerns the decadence, but is strangely narrow, and while 
denouncing existing Art as too exclusive and aristocratié, overlooks 
what I have called the democratisation of Art which is proceeding so 
rapidly, and which is con-ributory to that unsettling of aims which has 
arrested development. While his social and religious theories warp 
and vitiate so many of his contentions, he sees as in lightning glare the 
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Teal causes of the decadence, and he passionately pleads for sincerity 
and “infectiousness ”—the power of infecting others with the glowing 
emotion inspiring the artist, and would judge all Art by the width of 
its appeal. He thus shows what are the crying needs of the time: 
-sincerity, to kill the suicidal cult of eccentricity; infectiousness, the 
' mark of the true artist who conveys emotions first felt in the depths of 
his own soul; and he treats with measureless scom the petty preten- 
tiousness of the superior person who assures us that caviare is the true 
ambrosia. Tolstoy says that true Art is universal in its appeal, o’er- 
leaping the barriers of time and of Babel it goes straight to the great 
palpitating heart of humanity. There is life-giving truth in these 
contentions; but like Max Nordau, Tolstoy lacks the more fińely- 
strung sympathy which welcomes new and subtle beauties commg in 
questionable guise. These two literary artists give us little or no help 
in dealing with the plastic and pictorial arts with which I am more 
immediately concerned. 

The main factors, as I have shown, are the glut Se Ack de 
wearying of faculty which has caused a cry for change, and a revolt 
against nearly all forms of accepted excellence. A divine melody anda 
soul-stirring symphony may sicken us if done to death on street pianos 
or gramophones, bu: they do not cease to be beautiful tone-poems 
because our taste is vitiated by surfeit, Yet this elementary fact is 
continually overlooked in current criticism, the writers failing to realise 
the personal equation. In view of the plethora of Art, what is the 
essential condition of true progress? It is manifest that we should 
make greater arid greater demands on the artist. We should demand 
higher and more varied faculty, more thorough training, greater 
excellence, greater preciousness of work and greater sensitiveness of 
the artistic conscience. We should ask for more thought, more soul, a 
. greater play of fancy, imagination and invention. An artist should not 
only have more perfect command of his language, of his materials, he 
should also have more penetrating, more vital thoughts and more 
perfected power of expressing them. With these increased demands, 
this raising of all the standards of Art, the ranks of artists would soon 
be thinned, the incompetent would be weeded out, redundancy 
checked and true progress assured. 

Now, what are the chief characteristics of the new movements? They 
invert all the conditions I have named. In the first place there has 
been an utter relaxation of the artistic conscience. Truth of form, the 
scientific foundation of all Art, is violated in ways hitherto regardedas 
the sign-manual of incompetence. “The human form divine is often 
represented with unfinished, misshapen, abortive limbs which shock 
delicate sensibilities (Yet these offences against humanity, so far from 
outlawing the perpetrators and excluding them from the Art-world, 
draw from the “advanced ” critics abject laudation. 

Then, again, instead of increasing the demands on the artist, the 
whole tendency is to lower them. Since Whistler's disastrous lead all 
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the poetic and inventive faculties have been steadily sneered at and 
discounted by the Newists. Mr. George Moore described subject in 
painting, whether illustrative, dramatic or poetic, as “the failure of the 

“roth century”; he called it “a vice,” and likened it to the potato 
blght or the phylloxera exactness of costume, truth of detail were 
“derivative vices.” These inverted ideas were not the ephemera of the 
weaklings of the Press; they appeared in a highly-placed weekly, and 
were republished in boox form These topsy-turvy assertions have been 
so strenuously repeated that they are accepted as axioms by “advanced ” 
critics, and the others seem to lack the insight, courage, or energy to 
protest against such absurdities Toedub a picture “anecdotic,” or 
“literary” in motive is to condemn it hopelessly. So the whole 
tendency of these movements is to reduce Art to cat and to cut the 
root of public interest in it. 

Thirdly, instead ot making the work more thorough, more 
precious, more sympathetic with Nature’s subtle methods, the trend 
of the Newists is in the opposite direction, Art is cheapened by the 
display of means, and easel pictures Show the clumsy adoption of the 
Scene-painter’s handling. Painters turn their backs on the delicacy, 
the infinite subtlety of Nature’s artistry; every kind of slip-shod, slap- 
dash, blatant brushwork is encouraged, and the standards of work so 
debased that the untrained may now pose as masters ; thus the door is 
thrown wide open to the feeblest of dmateurs who are exalted over 
the heads of the “common Academician” by fellow amateurs on the 
Press. Nor is this all; it is declared to be “scandalous” that the 
Chantrey Trustees have not bought certain poor little amateurish 
imitations of Tumer’s very slightest sketches, colour blots absolutely 
destitute of drawing. 

Fourthly, in all othe- branches of Art we see the same blasé revolt 
against things hitherto considered good, and the invention of new 
forms of bad work, or the return to primitive blundering. Take one 
case out of thousands that could be given. The principal Art magazine 
recently published some coloured designs for a country cottage, and 
these designs were used as specially attractive features to advertise the 
publication. These designs simply exaggerated all the faults, ugliness 
and inconveniences of the worst form of old cottage. The windows 
were smaller, the roof stopped at the wall with the minimum of over- 
hanging eaves, and the chimneys were just plain, arrested square shafts, 
without cap or other form of finish ; like an ordinary chimney withthe 
top cut off! This is a typical specimen of the depths of degradation 
to which the “advanced ” movements are dragging: our Art 

I have said enough to establish my contention that this new fever is 
the sign of Art sickening to its death rather than of birthpangs; and 
that the “advanced” artists and their friends on the Press have 
mistaken decadence for progress, and are judging largely by inverted 
criteria These aberrations would matter little if those critics who 
have kept their heads, and who know the meaning of these things, 
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would only have the courage to speak out in manly protest, instead of 
allowing things to drift. In justice to the great body of critics it must - 
be said that they, knowing that these fantastic tricks of the Newists 
are only means to gain notoriety, refuse to play into their hands by 
denouncing them. But it is quite possible to denounce backsliding 
and perditionward movements, withoyt dealing with individuals So 
the great body of our ablest artists, who are developing Art along sane 
and central lines, are suffering very great injustice because the principal 
part of the Press does not attempt to correct the mischief done by the 
other part which is largely dominated by alien influences. 


V. 


With regard to the future we must trust mainly to the swing of the 
pendulum. We need a Higher Criticism for Art We are coming 
under a Newer Dispensation, and that may bring fresh inspiration and. 
open up new and unexpected fields) What these will be the 
“advanced ” artists have as yet shown no glimmering of. Some genius- 
may arise and transform, for us the heavens and earth, and by 
deeper insight reveal to us recondite beauties and depths of spiritual 
significance of which we little dream. While waiting for these new 
revelations we should take.our cue from the ethical sphere. When 
in doubt do the duty nearest to thee, and when that is done the next 
step will alteady be clearer. British Art has given some splendid new 
leads, but the technical accomplishment has not always equalled the 
inspiration, so there is much to be done in perfecting the means of 
expression. Turnerism is “an arrested Art ;” John Martin stands alone: 
without a predecessor or a follower; the Art of Walker, Mason and- 
Pinwell died with them. The Art blossoms given to us by these men 
were peculiarly English, essentially our own; and they sprang from a 
delicate sentiment having a penetrating appeal + It is the fashion of 
sciolists to sneer at sentiment, because they are sciolists and do not 
recognise in sentiment one of the most potent forces in human nature. 
In Art it gives that subtle, indefinable something which we call 
poetry—that is, poetry of idea, not dependent on metrical expression, 
but applicable to all branches of Fine Art It is a sign of Sincerity, 
and sends a sympathetic sur through the latent chords of our being. 
The master magicians having this evocative power are never likely to 
be redundant. 

There is much to be done in every direction; we have yet to 
exhaust our own worlds and imagine new. But the achievements. 
awaiting us will only be won by being true to our national genius, which 
lohg ago passed the French Revolutionary stage. The lne of progress 
for us is that of steady evolution, which will be moved by the inner 
need for outer expression, and will have nothing in common with that 
haphazard experimenting which is degrading our Art, and which marks 
the absence of genuine inspiration. 
E. WAKE COOK. 
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T is told of Sheridan that, having beneath his roof a distinguished 
scholar who had a horror of the east wind, he kept him in bed 
for a fortnight by fixing the weathercock in that direction. Some- 
thing very like this was till lately the expenence of the Liberal Party, 
except that it may be doubted whether in its case the east wind was 
altogether a fictiqn, or the illness entirely one of the imagination. At 
any rate, its obvious depression of spirits was for long a matter of 
anxiety to politically-minded people. Friends and opponents alike, 
all except the few who detected in its weakness a welcome sign of 
the impending collapse əf Party Government, spared no effort to make 
their sympathy apparent, and to assure the sufferer of their wishes for 
a speedy change in the weather. So many were the offers to prescribe, 
that at one time there was a real danger that the patient might 
succumb to a surfeit of good advice. That danger also passed, and 
in spite of every attention the patient recovered; but the nature of 
the recovery does not suggest that the fears were groundless. And 
so to offer fresh counsel in the period of convalescence may seem an 
act needing excuse. There are, however, two good reasons for making 
such an attempt, reasons which, in the careless season of returning 
health, are likely to receive less attention than they deserve. 

The first is that till a comparatively recent date-the actions of the 
Party were of small importance; it had neither the ear of the 
electorate nor the immediate prospect of office, and could not expect 
the public to be grea-ly interested in things in which it hardly 
interested itself. One wiped the words Home Rule from the slate 
and wrote in their place local self-government for Ireland. Another 
promptly declared his unswerving fidelity to the Bills of 1886 and 
1893. In both cases the announcement passed as a valuable expres- 
sion of personal opmion and nothing mere. That is now all changed. 
The certainty of a Liberal Government in the near future is 
acknowledged on all sices, and with that certainty every indication of 
its probable policy has become a matter of moment to the country. 
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Words which a few years ago might have fluttered a local dovecote or 
furnished a few personalities to a debate in the House of Commons 
are how not merely a power attracting or alienating the votes on which 
a Government must depend, but also a measure of the vitality and 
efficiency which the new Government promises to bring to its conduct 
’ of affairs. ` ; 
. The second and more pressing reason is this Mr. Chamberlain 

has made certain proposals, Whatever we may think of. their crudity ,' 
and inconsistency, however economically false and politically 
disastrous we hold them to be, they have at least this merit, that 
.wiewed broadly they constitute a clear and definite declaration of 
policy. Is the Liberal Party*content to oppose them with a bare 
assertion of their folly, a simple statement of the Free Trade position? 
If so, its triumph will be short-lived. It matters nothing that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s figures are fallible and his arguments absurd. It 
matters nothing that the constituencies are prepared to repudiate them 
with increasing vehemence. The lame logic and mishandled arith- 
metic, combined with the appeal to individual interests, present a 
policy, which in the gross is intelligible and not wholly unplausible. 
Figures have been met by figures and argument has been'met by 
argument, but that is not enough. Policy, too, must be met by policy. 
That all is not well with certain branches of our commerce is a fact 
which cannot be denied. Indirectly to have drawn attention, to it is 
the sum total of Mr. Chamberlain’s achievement. The set’ back in 
the chémical trades, for example, is incontestable, and the import of 
dye from Germany is only one sign of the slow drift of these manu- 
factures to other countries. The Liberal view is that this is not due 
to the absence of Protective taxes on this side, but to want of 
enterprise on the part of our manufacturers and want of skill on the 
part of our chemists. In the same way and for the same reason the 
scientific trades, such as electrical engineering in Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland are outdistancing our own. These are things which 
call for positive action. It has been easy for the Liberal Party to 
show that the Protectionist case is a violently distorted picture of the 
facts, and that the remedy it proposes would be fatal to our well-being. 
It remains for them also to disentangle the shred of truth it contains: ' 
and indicate the lines on which the true solution should proceed: , If 
`, they fail in this they lay by a certain nemesis for themselves ; they da 
more, they invite the double ang dangerous possibility that Protection, 
after being defeated in the open, may gain entrance by some 
undefended by-path or that following on a brief and disastrous period 
of Liberal rule it may E eee ne on its merits but on 
the shortcomings of its opponents. 

That after. eight years the reaction has come cannot be doubted. 
So evident is it, that it would be quite possible to sit with folded hands ` 
and wait for the inevitable catastrophe which must overwhelm the 
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Government. That this is the worst course for the Liberal Party to 
pursue is fortunately becoming the conviction of a growing number 
of responsible persons, and it is the purpose of this article to give some 
reasons for thinking this to be the case; that on the contrary the 
pressing need of the moment is for a policy which shall be both an 
answer to Mr. Chamberlain and a promise of positive Liberal legisla- 
tion. The Tory record ıs itself an instructive lesson—an opening 
of singular promise, followed by a poignant declension to the depth 
of futility. To succeed to power with a large and controlling 
majority, to find resources in hand far in excess of ordinary expecta- 
tions, to be called upon neither to’ face a difficult Parliamentary’ 
situation nor to consider the fickleness of constituencies for many 
years to come, these were not conditions demanding any exceptional 
genius, but such as men of moderate capacity might have used to 
some great end. Then if ever the new Conservatism might have 
_tedeemed its incautious pledges and proved itself a wise and careful 
legislator. But unhasting and unheeding the Government has gone 
on its way. At the end of the eight years all that remains is a 
distracted Cabinet, a disheartened and disorganised Army, and a few 
powerful interests re-established and re-endowed out of the public 
funds. There is no need of formal proof. Ministers are condemned 
by their own confessions to Parliament and by the reports of impartial 
commissions they have themselves been compelled to create. Every 
week produces a fresh instance or some damning sequel to a previous 
blunder. If we are in danger of forgetting the War Commission we 
receive a timely explanation from the Committee of Public Accounts 
of that enormous and misjudged bill of costs which we have to pay 
for the war. The Education Act begins to recede: it is once more 
made present by the Welsh Coercion BdL If we are in the mood 
for Army Reform and tempted to think well of Mr. Arnold Forster, 
Mr. Brodrick rises in his place to remmd us how small is the number 
of heaven-born War Ministers. At the very time that Japan, a 
country which less than forty years ago was fighting with bows and 
arrows, is showing us how a perfected plan can be efficiently executed, 
a Tory Administration is unable to protect our merchant shipping 
from unlawful molestation. The case of Sir C. Eliot is another of 
the many mstances in which this country has shown a curious inability 
to use its best men, and this time at least the fault is with those who 
profess to watch most carefully over the interests of the Empire. It 
would seem that the South African War has taught Ministers nothing 
except a little elementary geography; at any rate, Somaliland is with 
us as a fresh name to mark the folly of precipitate and unorganised 
adventure. 
To turn to another side of affairs the danger of aperea and 
the maladministration which follows on it are very clear in the history 
of the late session. Of the seven principal Bills promised, no less 
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than four were abandoned, two were not introduced, and one only— 
the Licensing Bill—carried under circumstances degrading in the ` 
extreme. The nature of the abandoned Bills is sigmficant The 
commercial interests of the Port of London have long required safe- 
guarding and reorganising. To a Party which professes to believe 
that our trade is dechming and chat the Stare can control its decline, 
this might have seemed an occasion for useful legislation, but the 
Port of London Bill was not preceeded with. A Valuation Bull again 
was a necessary measure, just as an Alien Bill was not: both suffered 
the same fate. But the crowning instance was the Scotch Education + 
Bill, a measure conceding every principle and embodying almost every 
provision which Liberals had ‘contended for in the case of England, a 
measure necessary, mon-contentious and welcome. It, too, 
disappeared. It is difficult to conceive the spirit of a Government 
which could abandon this Bull and summon all its departing energies , 
to the task of making the Licensing Bill law. Such an act is unthink- 
able under any Liberal Prime Minister whc could be named. It is a 
crucial illustration of Tory temper and noteworthy to those who think 
.that the antagonisms of Party are a solemn farce enacted with much, 
private winking for the benefit of a deluded public The Prime 
Minister's arrangement of the time of the House showed the same 
disregard of public :nterest. For some four hours only, the bare half 
of a Parlamentary day, the Home Office Vote was under considera- 
* tion—that is to say, that out of a whole year a httle more than 200 
minutes were allowed to discussion of the needs of the working classes. 
With a defective Workmen’s Compensatior Act, with Trades Unions 
claiming to be restored to the legal position which Parliament in 1875 
intended they should enjoy, we might have looked for labour legisla- 
tion. Labour legis‘ation there was none. : Time was found to wrangle 
over paper armies and to subsidise dangerous trades, to make the 
clergyman’s school his pulpit, and the brewer s public-house his castle, 
but for the well-being of the workers, the health of the parents and 
the lives of the httle children broken on the wheel of a remorseless 
‘industrial system+—for all these the Prime Minister could concede no 
„more than the hours of a single afternoon. 

This is the true Tory attitude and it is fortunate that after some 
hypocntical appearances in another guise it should present itself at 
this time in clear distinction to Liberal principle. But what is important 
is not so much the moral cause of the failure as its practical result. 
Nothing damages a Party so much in the country as a career, be it 
long or short, of unpractical end fruitless endeavour. The policy of 
ploughing the sands is always attractive to a Liberal Government, but 
except as a possible move in en attack on the House of Lords or asa 
death-bed demonstration before a General Election, it is the height 
of unwisdom. To propose great reforms such as Local Veto with the 
„assurance that they will not be carried, to agitate difficult questions 
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such as Home Rule, of which the ultimate solution though certain is 
remote, is the surest way to forfeit confidence. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government of 1868 set the contrary example and reaped its reward 
in 1880. If the Party is not now to be rendered powerless for another 
“twenty-five years the history of 1895 must not be repeated. It will 
not it is true succeed to such a favourable situation as its predecessors, 
but it will be judged more severely, in proportion to the belief men 
have that it is the Party of creative reform. It cannot deserve that 
title and escape censure unless it is fully prepared: and to be prepared 
it must have a practical and well-considered plan of action: otherwise 
such a fall from the zenith awaits it also. At the same time it would 
be unwise to mistake the character of the reaction in the country: it 
is not in favour of any particular person or of any particular measure, 
but of Liberal opinion in the widest sense. The country is not 
clamouring for a specific policy. Mr. Chamberlain appeals with his 
and the constituencies unanimously reject it But a policy is all the 
more necessary because the people do not suggest one. Satisfied at 
present with the defeat of Protection, they will soon demand some- 
thing positive in its place. So far such a policy has not been stated 
in more than vaguest outline, certainly in no authoritative fashion. 
The energies of the leaders have been used, and admirably used, in 
laying the spectres raised by Mr. Chamberlain. The time has now 
arrived for construction. 

Such anticipation of the future is not only a safeguard against 
` dissension, but a first condition of efficient administration. Here, too, 
the Tory record is comforting to the Party spirit, but full of warning 
to those who look for more ‘than a temporary triumph. Ordinary 
prudence would have suggested that they should do something ; it is 
extraordinary incompetence which has prevented them. The Prime 
Minister is a man of unique intelligence but unlimited ignoratice so far 
as concerns the bare matters of fact with which he has to deal. His 
belief that the Orange Free State would not fight and his late dis- 
covery of the Norcdnformist grievance will go down in history with his 
confession that in some marters he is a child: and posterity will ask 
why the child was not put to bed. In the luminous phrase of a French 
newspaper he is “philosophe raffiné, esthète distingué, ignorant comme 
“un enfant.” How much of his philosophy and grace have descended 
on the other members of the Government is an open question, but 
the méed of ignorance has been widely distributed. The Home Office 
and the Exchequer are conspicuous instances, conspicuous because 
they are offices which under any Liberal Government must be con- 
sidered of supreme importance. And'yet there never was a time when 
ignorance of this type was less excusable. The last twenty years have 
seen the accumulation of a mass of scientific data on every aspect of 
economic law and social life. There have been Royal Commissions 
and Departmental Committees untold: there are now the statistics 
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evoked by the fiscal controversy and not less valuable the private 
researches of workers such as Mr. Rowntree and Mr. Bogth. A swarm 
of investigators, for the most part skilled and impartial, has descended 

‘on town and country, slum and workshop, laboratory and school, and 
their results can be submitted to every known test What survives 
may not be all pure fact, but it is fact in a sufficiently concrete and 
unadulterated form to furnish a starting point for action. Except 
to the inert figureheads of Toryism there-can no longer be excuse 
for hesitation. The statesman who accepts these data in a lberal 
spirit will find a large part of his work already performed, he will need 
only to bring to it an informing spirit and an active will. 

The deficiency of common knowledge in the present Government is 
naturally most marked in the case of those wider problems which fall 
to no particular individual and which it is therefore the peculiar 
function of a Prime Minister to hold in mind. When Lord Rosebery 
put forward his plea jor efficiency he was greeted with laughter by a 
Party claiming already to be its exponent Efficiency has its root in 
education, but depends chiefly upon its higher and more specialised 
departments. It,is, too, in the direction of higher education that we 
must look for any improvement in our industrial methods. Let us see 
how the Government comes out of this test. Much ingenuity has been 
expended in the attempt to imprison in words the elusive mani- 
festations of Mr. Balfour's opinions So far the attempt has failed, 
partly from the difhculty of pursuit and partly from the poverty of the 
English tongue. There is, however, one outstanding question on 
which that myriad-minded master of uncertainty has succeeded in 
crystallising his convictions Since in 1897 the Irish Hierarchy 
declared their willingness to accept a university without tests and 
with free entrance to all denominations there has been at least a 
possibility of solving the problem of a Roman Catholic University for , 
Ireland upon an acceptable basis. To Mr. Balfour at any rate the 
solution was an acceptable one. Subsequently a Royal Commission 
formulated a scheme and found a way for legislation. This and the 
results achieved by Lord Dunraven in 1903 passed unnoticed by Mr. 
Balfour. Yet in 1899, in a manifesto to his constituents, he wrote :— 


We have it in our power to give or to withhold. It is for us to 
decide whether Ireland is to have an adequate University ‘system 
granted to her, and if so how soon. For myself I hope it will be 
granted, and I hope it will be granted soon. I hope so as a 
Unionist, because otherwise I do not know how to claim for a 
British Parliament that it can do for Ireland all, and more than all, 
that Ireland can do for herself. I hope so as a lover of education, 
because otherwise the educational interests, both of Irish Protestants 
and of Irish Roman Catholics, must grievously suffer, and suffer in 
that department of education, the national importance of which is 
from day to day more fully recognised. ' 
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That is to say that Mr. Balfour not only held some action to be 
imperative in the interests of education, but without it he confessed 
he despaired of Unionism He had made up his mind, he controlled a 
large and docile majority, he saw a way to make that majority serve 
the highest interests both of his party and his country: these things 
constituted an opportunity which would have appealed to less ardent 
and less enthusiastic natures than that of the Prime Minister. Even 
failure would have been magnificent, and to a man of one settled 
conviction a simple matter of duty. Opportunity, duty and conviction 
alike have been consigned to the limbo of departed things. 

There is a recent case,still more ur point. On July 16th of this 
year a deputation under the auspices of the British Association waited 
on the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer to urge 
the need of some form of State endowment for the Universities, Mr. 
Chamberlain was present as the spokesman of Birmingham. He 
stated that local subscriptions had produced about a third of the 
necessary funds, that the rates had been called in aid, but that there 
was still a large sum tc be made up. He asked the Government to 
make a beginning and promised them a good dividend on any money 
invested. Representatives of Oxford and Cambridge and the principal 
scientific institutions also spoke. Mr. Balfour in replying took pride in 
the fact that he was himself Chancellor of a University. He then 
denied that endowment of Universities would increase the output of 
onginal work of the first quality, and ended by blaming the short- 
sightedness of manufacturers who prefer rule of thumb men to the 
skilled scientist The first of these contentions is highly disputable 
and in this connection ujimportant : the second is welcome since it is 
one which has been put forward by Free Traders with some con- 
fidence and with equal confidence denied by Protectionists. The 
Chancellor of the Exchecuer, who followed, was equally unsympathetic 
but on surer grounds. It would be a great misfortune, he thought, if 
the idea arose that it was the duty of the State to pay for higher 
education: in any case he had no money to give away, and, moreover, 
the Universities would do well to reflect first how much State control 
they were prepared to accept in return. 

It is no doubt true that with a warlike expenditure of 466,000,000 
itis difficult to add to the beggarly £14,000,000 granted to education : 
but a remedy for that is not beyond the compass of a Liberal Govern- 
ment Itis also uncertain to what extent the older Universities would 
benefit by the means proposed. But what was deplorable in these ° 
proceedings was the complete inability of the Prime Minister to 
appreciate the importance of the subject he was considering and the 
profound ignorance he showed of the facts. It was refreshing to him 
to learn that a Professor of Science at Munich could eam 45,000 a 
year; unfortunately he was not told what multiple that sum is of the 
income of such a Professor in England, to say nothing of the difference 
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of equipment provided in each case. But worst of all was the failure 
of the Prime Minister to recognise the intimate connection between 
science and industry and the importance of higher education as a 
factor in commercial success Germany endows its Universities 
through the State, America through its millionaires. In England the 
apathy and ignorance. of the Government is so great that it is left to a 
few individuals whose united incomes probably amount only toa few 
years’ tenure of a Munich Professorship to take the first step. The 
newly-formed British Science Guild, which is sa fo cover every 
branch of activity, educational and industrial, ill have performed a 
useful work if it can succeed im informing the mind of the Goyernment 
on some elementary ‘acts concerning our higher education. 

It is precisely true that an opportunity offers for Liberalism to 
counteract Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, and at the same time to 
follow its true tradition. That the most abstruse scientific study has 


` a direct bearing on the methods of industry, and that, though seem- 


ingly unproductive, higher education is in reality a large contributor 
to national dividends, should be recognised as potent facts. How 
little they are so recognised the position of the National Physical 
Laboratory, to take a single example, is sufficient to show. One of 
the main functions of this institution is to give scientific assistance to 
various branches of commerce. With an incomplete equipment and 
an inadequate staff it endeavours to perform alone a work which'in 
Germany is entrusted to five laboratories, in France ta two, and in 
America to one large bureau fitted with every modern appliance. It 
receives an annual grant of £4,000, as compared with £40,000 allotted 
by Germany, £5,500 by France and 19,000 by America, sums which 
do not include the large and recent expenditure made by those 
countries upon new buildings Among the tests which it has had to 
decline in the last few years for want of equipment are not only many 
which have been asked for by private engineering and other firms, 
but actually one from the Steel Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Canada. Much may be done in the universities, but much 
may be done here also. The exact steps to be taken must be left 
to the decision of experts, and of those few who with far sighted and 
unwearying public spirit have devoted themselves to the study of 
the question. But while these silent servants of the State are 
preparing their schemes, there should be no doubt as to the Liberal 
attitude. The improvement of technical education, the encourage- 
ment of post graduate research and the judicious ¢ndowment of 
scientific institutions should be emphatically proclaimed as part of the 
Liberal programme. 

The present position of the Party no longer offers any difficulty to 
the formulation of a policy. In the House of Commons its real 
opponent is Mr. Balfour; in the country, Mr. Chamberlain. Within 
the walls of Parliament it has faced a difficult task without success. 
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The Government still lives precariously by votes of confidence 
extracted from a- House from which every semblance of popular 
authority has departed. Possibly it was stronger in August than in 
February, and if so the fact is largely due to the tactics of the Unionist 
Free Traders Such a tenacious adherence to Party ties by, the 
youngest and most enlightened of its members shows how rigid and 
unintellectual the bond must be—the care of the majority. But the 
main credit is due to the Prime Minister who has successfully resisted 
all efforts to extort from him a coherent statement of his views on the 
Fiscal Question. The mystery has been maintained by manœuvres 
which have rejuvenated the somewhatestale science of Party intrigue, 
and has been deepened by rhetorical devices which have given joy to 
the dialecticians of the Party and not a little misgiving to the moralists. 
Rumour credits Mr. Balfour with an admiration of the poet Pope. If 
ever his duties called him into the House as early as prayer time, he 
must often have been tempted ta invoke the daughter of Chaos and 
Night in the words of the Dunciad :— 


Grant, g-acious goddess, grant me still to cheat, 
O may thy cloud still cover the deceit ; 

Thy choicer mists on this assembly shed, 

But pour them thickest on the noble head. 


These choice mists have indeed been shed abundantly, but round the 
noble head itself the clouds have at times been shaken and unsettled, 
sufficiently, at any rate, to afford to most a fleeting glimpse of the 
features they hide. i 
This evasion on one side has led to exasperation on the other, and 
in a common anger there has been a closer fusion of the Liberal Party. 
The rank and file have noted with satisfaction the entire Front Bench 
co-operating over the Licensing Bill The uniform record of the by- 
elections, carrying with it the assurance of coming responsibility, has 
been another force making for cohesion. The truth is that the voters 
in the constituencies have never been so divided as the Party in 
Parliament, and have steadily refused to look on the dissensions of 
their leaders as deep-seated or enduring. There is not and never 
can be unanimity in a Party which progresses, but at the present time 
it may be doubted whether a single irreconcilable remains, The task 
of forming a Government will present no more than the ordinary 
difficulties. There are, even excluding Lord Rosebery, three conceiv- 
able Prime Ministers, one of them possible, one probable and the 
third desirable. The Party would unite under any of these. It is 
only necessary to forego the pastime of heresy-hunting to see that no 
individual is banned for an assumed incompatibility and: that no 
indispensable talent is omitted for failure to accommodate itself to the 
straight' lines of Party. Troubles may come, Mr. Winston Churchill 
may be a second Lord Randolph Churchill who will not forget his Mr. 
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Goschen, and Mr. Lloyd-George may be a potential Mr: Chamberlain, 
but these things at present are hidden. In the country the capture of 
the Conservative organisations by Mr. Chamberlain is an accomplished 
fact. What the relations are of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, 
whether there was a conflict, and if so, whether that conflict ended 
with the late session, what the significance is of the proposal for a 
Colonial Conference, whether it lies in Lord Rosebery’s phrase, “the 
“second string of a broken bow,” or something more, these are riddles 
which will not be solved till that very interesting book “The Secret 
“History of the Birmingham Movement” comes to be written. It i is, 
safer to assume that we have to deal with a diminished but compact 
and well-organised Unionist Party, united on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
programme. i 

In all this there is nothing to hinder a homogeneous Liberal Party 
from freely declaring its policy. Is there, then, any deeper and more 
hidden division in the Party which must first be reconciled, and if so 
on what basis should the reconciliation proceed?, By most people it 
is held that there is such a division and that its cause is a common- 
place. The great work of Liberalism in the last century was the 
political emancipation of the middle and lower classes. That work is 
nearly complete, and is not likely to be seriously disturbed. Pace 
the bishops and the Welsh Coercion Bill we have democratic institu- 
tions; we are far from adult suffrage, but pace Mr. Balfour and the 
Parliamentary closure the voice that speaks is no longer the voice of'a 
fraction of the nation. The aim of present-day Liberalism is to 
reorganise the conditions of life, to face in detail the grave problems 
of existence in our large towns, and in general to assure to everyone 
m this country firstly the elemental necessities of food, light and air, 
and secondly a sphere in which he can freely develop his highest 
faculties The passage from one view to the other, in spite of its 
logical necessity, has been partial and unconscious | It finds its . 
clearest reflection in the opposite Party whose negative creed always 
takes a shape antithetical to popular change. In all the tangled skein 
of Tory legislation af the last twenty years there is one. persistent 
thread which gives it its colour, and that is the tendency to mamtain 
vested interests. The clerical school, the public-house, the land— 
these are precisely the interests with which anyone wishing to reform 
the conditions of the life of the people must immediately come into 
conflict. If this be a true definition it must be admitted that the 
Liberal Party has failed to maké the issue quite plain. No doubt the 
incapacity of Parliament and its helplessness in face of the mass of 
business with which it has to deal tends to a general confusion of all 
issues. But the chief cause lies in the distractions of the Imperial 
problem. Simaltaneously with the slow unveiling of the new aspect 
of home politics it has come to maturity and claimed recognition, and 
in the result there have come to be two strains in the Liberal Party, 
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vaguely distinguished by their readiness or willingness to see this 
problem in its true bearmgs On the one hand, there is the solid 
core of old opinion, boasting of its earlier formula as immutable in an 
age which calls for new ideals: full at all times of a sensitive humanı- 
tarian spirit, but in extreme phases narrow and provincial: invoking 
moral principles in trifling cases till they lose their application and 
come into undeserved contempt: in mild and extreme moods alike so 
impressed by the visible differences which mark the Colonies from 
the mother-country as to be incapable of comprehending the bond 
which unites them: partly drifting by blindness and partly forced by 
its opponents into an attitude of negation in all that concerns the 
Empire. On the other hand, there is a body of opinion not less 
conscious of the grave inequalities of existence in England, and not 
less urgent in the cause of social reform, but with the insight to 
perceive that the domestic problem is part of a larger one, not slower 
to admit the worth of principle, but less trammelled by its pedantic 
and outworn expression, sensitive to the new impulse which has come 
from without and awake to every possibility of using it to good 
ends, The recent case of Alaska will furnish a measure of the differ- 
ence. It can hardly be doubted that to some Liberals that incident 
was confirmatory proof of the inconvenience of any tie with the 
Colonies. Regarding them as informal allies of doubtful loyalty, a 
mere visible aggregation of estranged communities, they saw in it 
one more ‘instance of the irksomeness of the bond. To other Liberals 
it was an equally cogent proof that there is danger in haphazard 
relations. Desiring the Colonies as common co-operators in a great 
task, they would make ıt an occasion for some legislative readjustment 
which should prevent such difficulties arising ın the future. 

This is not the moment either to give names to these two groups 
or to make’ comparative judgments of value. But there is one 
important characteristic which distinguishes them; it is that the 
second is interesting, the first is uninteresting. The first, quite apart 
from its failure to see things whole, breaks down as a motive force 
because it lacks the power of imagination and is too far removed from 
that magnanimity which Burke-said is not seldom the truest wisdom 
in politics. From a practical standpoint this is a serious defect. A 
policy to be accepted must be not only true to fact, and intelligible, 
but must also have a tinge of idealism It must impinge on the 
sluggish faculties of the mass with something of the power of poetry 
and the energy of inspiration ; at the very least it must commend itself 
by a breadth of view. Mr. Chamberlain’s truths are peculiar, but his 
plan is interesting ; his facts are wild horses to which he harnesses 
a willing imagination, but the imagination is there, and it is the 
imagination which attracts Subsequent events have made either 
praise or criticism of the policy outlined by Lord Rosebery m his 
vanous speeches superfluous, but that policy, too, can still stimulate 
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hearers and set the sensitive pendulum of the Press vibrating for the 
one reason above others that it has the saving grace of idealism 
This is not the time to suggest that Lord Rosebery should again be 
called cn to become dictator to the Liberal Party. But it Liberalism 
is to be an effective force im the future, it can only be so by showing 
a combination of the same imaginative ins.ght with practical sugges- 
tion. To this end it is not necessary tha: one of these two groups 
should swallow the other. Neither a purely Radical nor a purely 
Whig Government is possible, and the great bulk of the country is 
emphatically in favour of effective moderetion both in domestic and 
in Imperial affairs.) But a pqlicy there must be, and a policy which 
attracts. It would be well to remember the position im 1895 when 
three leaders went to the country with three discordant cries, and of 
those three the two who had to face constituencies met with defeat. 
To avoid this there must be concentration, but concentration on a 
programme which is at once broad, constructive and stimulating. In 
part this has been already described. The answer to so much as is 
left of the purely Protectionist side of Mr Chamberlain’s proposals is 
plain. They have, however, another and an Imperial side. Here 
‘the Liberal view is against any violent icterference with the natural 
course of affairs. The Colonies will never be pressed by a Liberal 
Government to enter into a closed and arificial system of commercial 
or Imperial federation. Buy at the same time to maintain its strength 
and to satisfy its better aspirations a wise Liberal Government will 
go beyond this merely negative provision. Much cdn be done to 
encourage the growth of a consultative committee which should 
neither sweep the Colonies into the toils of our Party system, nor in 
any way absorb them in our legislature. Such a council it is suggested 
might begin as a committee of the Privy Council, and that furnishes a 
practical basis for action. In the same spirit a wise Liberal Govern- 
ment would proceed to the erection of a true Imperial tribunal. The 
objections to the present Judicial Committee are not as some Liberals 
appear to imagine that it is mcompetent, but that it is undermanned; 
not that its surroundings are simple, but that they are squalid) The 
view of the Colonies should also be considered, and they regard it as 
insular and English. Any change of this kind would be a concession 
not to popular love of pageantry, but to national self-respect ; not to 
Imperialistic sentiment, but to Imperial need. 

The attack of the Protectionist havirg been met, the rest is pure 
Liberal doctrine of a kind with which the Party is already familiar, 
and with which it would be presumptuous to deal in any detail. But 
the old question remains, have the leaders of the Liberal Party 
considered their policy, and will'they m due time agree on some clear 
and definite statement of it? And in tke second place, have the men 
who are likely to hold office done that deliberate thinking which is 
the first condition of efficiency? Eas, for example, the future 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer putlined in his and the ways in which 
he will readjust our expenditure and taxation? Is there-an aspiring 
statesman prepared to grapple boldly with the War Office, that 


Sebonian bog where armies whole have sunk, 


to democratise the Army, and to Testore to the National credit some 
of its squandered millions? Has the new Vice-President considered 
how he will amend the Education Act? Ig there anywhere in the 
counsels of the Party a workable plan for the taxation of ground 
values, a Bill to meet the just demands of the Trades Unions, a Bill to 
regulate the hours of labour, or a practical scheme for settling the 
Housing Problem? Above all, is the new Government as a whole 
resolved to deal constructively with the question raised by Mr. 
Chamberlain, to create a system of technical education where none | 
exists and to endow science with a liberal hand? It is no answer to 
say that these questions are premature, that promotion comes neither 
from the east nor from the west, and that everybody’s business is 
nobody’s. A Party cannot live without creative thought being some- 
where present in its members, and office will come to the man with a 
plan. Nor is it any answer to say that the party is in the making, and 
_ that its composition remains to be determined by a General Election. 
A timely declaration of policy would go far to control the verdict of 
the constituencies and secure for the Government a popular sanction 
for its Acts when it comes into power. Confidence it already receives 
in advance, and as the confidence is great the disappointment will be 
proportionate. The plight of candidates with varying cries will be a 
serious one, but the plight of a Cabinet which with the best of wills 
does not know which way to move will be even worse. Past experi- 
‘ence has shown that there is more practical wisdom in a short spell of 
efficient administration than in a long and aimless career of legislative 
impotence. Unlike a Tory Government, a Liberal Government 
always holds office on a precarious tenure. It lives by its spirit and 
its prestige. The present is an exceptional opportunity for the 
exhibition of that spirit and the recovery of that prestige. Failure 
now will mean exclusion for years. 
) 
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TSHAIKOVSKI AS A BALLET COMPOSER. 
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,XCEPT as an elaborate “music-hall turn,” or as a fashionable but 
usually meaningless interlude in opera, grand ballet has never 
received much encouragement in England. In Germany also a ballet is 
apt to be dismissed as a somewhat second-rate, frivolous form of enter- 
tainment. It is true that beauty and litheness of rhythm, undulating 
grace, ““dramaticism” of movement—the distinctive attributes in a 
really fine ballet—are qualifications hardly-applicable in themselves to 
the genius and nature of what we habitually style the Saxon race. 
In Paris and Vienna, ballet, whilst cultivated with enthusiasm, is 
appreciated almost entirely for its terpsichorean and’ spectacular 
effects, the accompanymg music rarely possessing any very high order 
of merit. Italy, as in the case of so many other musical forms, has 
also been the fecund mother of ballet, and in Russia, that vast and 
sombre land of melancholy, where one might perhaps least have 
_expected such a development, grand ballet has firmly established 
itself as an integral form of music as much as of dancing. , As early 
as 1673 ballet had become popular at the Court of Moscow; and the ` 
Tsar Alexsty Mihailovitch organised a school of ballet as an 
occupation for the poor children in that city. The Tsar’s idea was 
naturally copied by many of the nobles, who formed their own private 
juvenile ballet troupes chosen from amongst the children of the 
peasantry. The Empress -Anna in 1737 created a permanent corps 
de balla in her palace, twelve children of both sexes always being in 
- training. Foreign masters were engaged, who in their turn produced 
a school of native instructors, and cultivated varieties of national dances 
were fostered and encouraged. From the outset many Russian ballets 
were choral, that is, the musical accompaniment was supplied by the 
singing of the dancers themselves This species of vocal ballet ` 
evidently originated in the choral dances of the peasants, still to be 
heard and seen in some of the country districts of Russia. One of these 
choral ballets, famous during the reign of Peter IL, was founded on 
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the Russian fairy tale of Baba Yaga, a personage who is an equivalent 
for our English “Witch on a broomstick.” Baba Yaga, though, rides 
through the sky in a huge mortar, propelling herself with the pestle, 
whilst with her huge tongue she licks up the clouds as she passes. 
Hèr enchantments and her adventures have been a favourite theme 
with Russian composers, from Glinka onwards) The greatest foreign 
dancers have always been signally féted in Russia A pretty anecdote 
is related of Fanny Ellsler, who in 1848 created a sensation in Moscow. © 
She was presented on the stage with a Kalatch—a loaf of fancy bread 
and a Russian emblem of welcome and hospitality—containing an 
enamelled bracelet with the word Moskva set in six precious stones : 
malachite, opal, sapphire, chalcedony (spelt in Russian with a K), 
vermeil and amethyst. The ballet that night happened to be 
“Esmeralda.” In the second act Esmeralda writes the name of 
Phcebus on the wall Fanny Ellsler wrote Moskva in giant letters, 
kissing each of them in tum. Albeit opera and ballet were such 
favourite pastimes with the Russian Court and nobility from so early 
a date, it was only with the dawn of the 19th century that these 
performances assumed a sufficiently national importance to require 
a special ministerial department in the State. That ballet was then 
placed upon the same artistic level as opera explains the reason that 
composers of the calibre of Rimski-Korssakov, Rubinstein and 
Tshaikovski have willingly devoted their talents to its composition. 
To Tshaikovski, with his peculiar genius for evolving floating, curving 
dance rhythms, and his remarkable gift for musical characterisation, 
ballet writing proved a singularly grateful task But he very rightly 
defined its exact limitations. He never attempted to turn it to the 
ends of powerful realistic drama and tragedy, such as inform most of 
his operas. He confined his ballet compositions—gems of fascinating 
illusion and romanticism—appropmiately to slight and airy subjects. — 
According to the catalogued lists of his music, he wrote only three 
ballets: Lebedince Ozero (The Swans’ Lake), op. 20; Spyastshaya 
Krassavitsa (The Sleeping Beauty), op. 66; and Shtelkotnchik (The 
Nut Cracker Man), op. 71. But his opus 12, Sneygotrotchka, or 
“The Snow Maiden,” {38 practically a ballet-opera, in which the 
numerous dances are interspersed with vocal and choral numbers. 


I. 


Early in the year 1873, Ostròvski, the dramatist, was asked to 
write a “Spring” fairy piece for perfprmance at the Great Theatre, 
Moscow. This author was then at the zenith of his fame as Russia’s 
foremost contemporary writer for the stage, whereas Tshaikovski, his 
junior by some 17 years, was only emerging from comparative obscurity 
and just -beginning to be noticed as a young composer of promise. 
He could not therefore but consider it a special mark of distinction 
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when he received a commission to collaborate with the great dramatist 
and set his text to music. Detailed instructions were given to both 
author and composer by Beguechév, the then Inspector of the 
Imperial Theatres’ répertoire, to prepare the work in such a manner 
that the entire cast of the Great Theatre could take respective parts. 
Hence the lavish use of ensemble and choral music m Tshaikovski’s 
score. Owing to various delays Ostrovski’s manuscript was not com- 
pleted until within three weeks of the date fixed for the first rehearsal. 
Tshaikovski consequently had to work literally night and day at the 
music, in the intervals, too, of his tedious teaching duties at the Moscow 
Conservatoire, where he was attending no less than 27 hours a week. 
The spring that year happened to be an unusually early and mild 
one at Moscow. “All nature,” the composer afterwards wrote to a 
relative, “seemed suddenly awakened as from the slumber of death, 
“the genial softness of the air, the warm cheering sunshine, together 
‘“with Ostrévski’s entrancing spring idyll had a kind of intoxicating 
“effect upon my nerve and spirits) I composed as if in an ecstasy, 
“without any sensation of languor or fatigue.” The writer and critic 
Kashkin, an intimate friend of Tshaikovski’s, expresses his conviction 
that these three weeks were amongst the happiest periods of the 
composer's whole life. The germs of the score, it may be observed, 
were actually at hand in the unperformed opera “Undine,” composed 
in 1869, and subsequently destroyed by Tshaikovski. There is a close 
analogy between the adapted version of “Undine” and the story of 
* Sneygotrotchka. Undme is a nymph of rivulet and fountain, 
Sneygoirotchka is the daughter of snow and mist. Thus the adapta- 
tion and application of the earlier score presented no difficulties ; 
moreover, it was pretty certain to improve under Tshaikovski’s 
scrupulous methods of revising and finishing off each phrase. He also 
took for his leadmg themes some half dozen folk songs from 
Prokotnin’s fine collection, and one especially beautiful melody 
employed he had himself on one occasion noted down from the lips 
of a village carpenter in the Government of Kiev. In most foreign com- 
mentaries the Sneygotrotchka story is very erroneously coupled with 
Grimm’s well-known nursery tale, “ Schneewittchen” The comparison 
is calculated to‘ give the reader quite a wrong impression of the 
Russian original. Ostrovaki borrowed his fundamental idea, not from 
a German source, but from a Russian folk tale which had long 
circulated amongst the people in a homely unsophisticated garb, and 
tin which winter’s snows are emblemised as fading i ider the ardour 
of summer’s heat; obviously an allegory which sprang up amo 

a people accustomed to witness annually a remarkably sudden transition 
of Nature from winter to summer. In the folk tale as poetised by 
Ostrovski, Sneygotrotchka, the Snow Maiden, is the issue of the union 
of the gladsome fairy Spring with the grim old genie Winter. The 
father jealously guards their precious offspring from fatal contact with 
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his arch enemy, the Sun-God, who would, he knows, eagerly pour upon ` 
her his scorching, destructive rays) Winter therefore keeps 
Sneygotrotchka in safe retirement in a lonely forest, but her mother, 
proud of her child’s delicate beauty, longs to send her forth into the 
busy world to please and charm ‘its human mhabitants. Thus it 
happens that Sneygodrotchka, on the verge of womanhood, wanders 
forth and passes from village to village, captivating young and old. 
But of all her admirers not one can stir her heart. Snow courses 
through her veins. She is void of love and passion. Spring, who is 
always hovering near, becomes aware of this defect in her daughter’s 
nature, and with a mother’s warm caressing breath imparts to her the 
instmct of loving even as the flowers can love. She endows 
Sneygotrotchka with the tenderness of the lily, the languor of the 
poppy, the desire of the rose. The Snow Maiden’s heart is touched 
and vivified at last, but at the supreme moment, when she would plight 
her troth to her chosen lover, a brilliant ray of sun pierces through 
the clouds and pours forth its summer heat on her quivering frame. In 
an instant she dissolves into a spiral vapour and floats into the skies. 
This poetical and fanciful theme was a new departure for Ostrdvski, 
who had won fame chiefly by his humorous and realistic presentments 
of the typical Moscow merchant class) The vem of fantasy in his 
conception of the legend is thoroughly national, and Tshaikovski 
entered heart and soul into its spirit. The whole score is Russian in 
mood and colour. It contains numerous national episodes, which, 
though perfectly appreciable to a native, are of very little significance - 
to a foreigner unless he has sojourned in Russia:—the fine chorus of 
the blind gouzli players, for instance, or the Masslinitsa (Butter Week) 
chorus, recalling the old-fashioned and almost pagan pageant of the 
Russian village carnival “Sneygowtrotchka” was first produced in 
the May of its year of composition Tshaikovski always alluded to it 
as one of his best creations, calling it “one of his dearest and fairest 
“bairns.” He had the mtention of remodelling and enlarging it upon 
the lines of a regular opera, and he was much chagrined when 
Rimski-Kérssakov forestalled him by composing an opera to the very 
same text, also at the instigation of the Imperial Theatres’ Directory. 
But in spite of his disappointment Tshaikovski was generous in praise 
of his rival’s score, pronouncing it to be a masterpiece. . His own work, 
it appears, is of late years given only in concert excerpts; but it is of 
sucH rare and genuine inspiration and freshness that it can hardly 
fail to be revived at some time or other in its couplste form. 


I. 


In 1875 Tshaikovski again accepted a commission from the Directors 
of the Moscow Great Theatre to compose a grand ballet to a pro- 
gramme, entitled “The Swans’ Lake,” prepared by Beguechév and a 
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- German collabordtor named Helzer. Just at that time the composer’s 
attenton was divided between his opera “Vakoul the Smith” (after- 
wards known as “The High Heeled Shoe”) and his D major 
symphony, No. 3. The ballet therefore had to be put aside for the 
time being and its performance postpaned to the beginning of the 
following year. No pains and expense were spared on the arrange- 
ments for its staging. One of the principal scenes represented a 
real lake in the midst of a great forest. The dancers, however, com- 
plained that Tshaikovski had thought less of them than of his music; 
the Press, too, was not very enthusiastic Nevertheless, the ballet 
was very successful with the public for a number of years, and it 
continued in the répertoire until the stage properties were worn out. 
The programme is a very simple one, very German in character, but 
eminently suitable for its purpose. A young prince has reached the 
age of marriage, and by his mother’s desire has to select a bride for 
himself. The ceremony of selection is to take place at a festive 
gathering in the princess’s country palace. On the eve of the 
momentous event the prince is in the forest, where he perceives a 
flight of swans, which appear above his head and then mysteriously 
vanish. Curious to discover their hiding place he roams to the edge 
of “The Swans’ Lake.” Here he finds no swans, but a bevy of young 
girls, with one of whom, “Odetta,” he immediately falls in love. He 

' then learns that a wicked enchanter has cast his evil spell over her 

and her companions, and metamorphosed them into swans. Only 

with the sinking of the sun may they. return to their natural shapes. 

Odetta’s sole deliverer from this plight must be a man whose passion 

ig immaculate, and whose love for her can render him capable of 
sacrificing his life, if need be, for her sake. The prince vows that he 

will surely rescue her and make her his bride. But Odetta warns him 
that should he waver for an instant after pledging her his troth, he 
will but betray her to a more terrible fate than the present, for she 
must then fall completely into the power of the wizard and lose her 
human identity for ever. The night is spent in dalliance and dancing. 

With daybreak Odetta and her maidens turn once more into swans, 

and the prince passes the long hours reflecting upon how best he may 

win his mother’s consent to hig marriage with this unknown forest 

maiden. Next follow the festivities in the palace. The prince is ill 

at ease and listless) Amongst the guests is a stranger with his pretty 

daughter Odilha, whose striking beauty so pleases the princess that 
she would fain have her for her daughter-in-law. The young pair are 
presented te- each other without delay, and the prince is~overjoyed, 
recognising, as he imagines, his Odetta in this Odilia The stranger, 
alas! is none other than an evil enchanter, who has maliciously given 
his own daughter the guise of Odetta In the meantime the day is on 
the wane, the sun is setting, and away an the edge of the lake the 
real Odetta has shaken off her downy, snowy plumage. <A presentiment 
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of evil hangs over Her and gains upon her to such an overpowering 
degree that she throws herself into the silent depths of the lake. The 
pnnce, realising his own fatal mistake and learning of her tragic 
end, stabs himself. But as in real fairy tales, a story may hardly 
end in direst tragedy, so the disembodied spirits of the unlucky pair 
mingle consolingly and are figured floating through space to an 
ethereal fairy kingdom A story of this kmd hovers dangerously 
near the commonplace. There was no thread of psychology in it to 

` attract Tshaikovski, but the music is exquisitely light and is scored 
with all his mastery of orchestral effect, and his love of suave 
~ melodies also stood him in good stead What he did not utilise of 
the music of Undine in his Sneygourotchka he seems to have placed 
here. One’of the four acts of the ballet suffered sadly as an artstic 
entity by the incongruous introduction of a group of dances of various 
nationalities. These were interpolated in spite of Tshaikovski’s 
protests by the ballet master, who wished to propitiate the clamour 
raised by the dissatisfied corps de ballet. For a revised edition, 
however, Tshaikovski suggested the addition of three pieces : 
Espiégle, Valse Bluette, and a Mazurka, “Un poco di Chopin,” 
taken from his opus 72, which consists of 18 pieces for the piano. The 
three numbers were brilliantly orchestrated by his friend, M. Drige, 
and the musical merits of the score were considerably enhanced 
thereby. í 

IIL 

Some thirteen years elapsed between the appearance of “The 
“Swans’ Lake” and the composition of Tsharkovski’s “next ballet, 
“The Sleeping Beauty.” During this long interval he had reached the 
plenitude of his powers, and had accomplished much of his finest work 
The opera, “Evguéni Onéguin,” the orchestral fantasy, “Francesca da 
“Rimini,” the symphonic poem “Manfred,” the pianoforte trio, op. 50 
his four suites and three of his symphonies all belong to this rich 
period. When the idea of a ballet on “The Sleeping Beauty” was 
first put before him, he had just finished his 5th symphony, and was 
in a very depressed state of mind concerning its merits. In January, 
1880, -he wrote to his sympathetic friend and faithful correspondent. 
Madame de Mekk: “I am in a truly miserable frame of mind. I have 
“not only all sorts of family troubles, but after two performances of 
“the symphony at St Petersburg, and one at Prague, I cannot help 
“feelmg that on the whole it is a failure. The public, like myself, 
“catches in it a note of insincerity. They appland it not for itself, but 
“out of kindness to me. . . . Is it possible, do you think, that I have 
“written myself out? Yesterday I was looking over my 4th symphony. 


fortnight his mood was altogether calmer and brighter. He had 
sketched out his first outlines for “The Sleeping Beauty,” and was 
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delighted with the charming scenarium which had been prepared from, 
the Conte de Perrault by Vsevolojski, one of the Directors of the 
Imperial Theatres. The music consists of a prologue and three acts, 
and closely follows the fascinating old tale, which was happily not 
tampered with or modernised in any way. A better subject for 
pantomime and dance could hardly be found. Tshaikovski shut 
himself up in retirement in the country for nearly a year whilst working 
at this ballet, and six months after his gloomry letter to Madame de 
Mekk concerning his 5th symphony, he again writes: “The ballet is 
“shaping itself gradually, but I find that I cannot work as rapidly as 
“formerly. Nevertheless, I am no longer absolutely dissatisfied with 
“myself. I feel that after all my faculties are as keen and strong as 
“eyer?” A few days later, on July 25th, 1889, he continues: “The 
“ballet is to be produced in the winter. I believe it will prove to be 
“quite one of my best efforts The subject is full of poesy, and 
“lends itself admirably to musical treatment The more I work at it, 
“the more it appeals to me and attracts me. And just now I feel that 
“T am really throwing myself into it with all my wonted energy and 
“enthusiasm. Until this sensation of ardour creeps over me, I am 
“always doubtful whether I am really producing something good and 
“worthy of a hearing. I find it extremely difficult to get the 
“ 6rchestration subtle and fine enough for my taste. Thus the ballet i8 
“still progressing somewhat slowly. But perhaps this is all in its 
“favour, as I am conscious that my music often bears traces of haste 
“and a want of proper reflection.” If we set aside Tshaikovski’s 
“ Evguéni Onéguin” as his master work, then it may be said that 
amongst the rest of his music he left nothing better in its own 
particular style than “The Sleeping Beauty.” Weber, Berlioz, 
Mendelssohn have all composed beautiful fairy music, but not one of 
-them has surpassed Tshaikovski in this, his opus 66. There are 
numerous passages—the bewitching pas de siz, to give but one 
instance, when the fairies are presenting their gifts at the cradle of 
the infant princess—in which the texture of the instrumentation reminds 
the listener of nothing so much as a delicate gossamer web sparkling 
with dewdrops. It need scarcely be added that this music is by no 
means easy of execution. Each tiny phrase, each beautifully 
embroidered arabesque stands out by itself, as if detached from its 
neighbours, and every note tells. In his knowledge of orchestral 
colour and his capacity for blending its infimitude of shades Tshaikovski 
was modern of modern, and yet underlying his wealth of tone’ contrast 
there is much in his thematic, structure and style which takes one 
back to Mozart. Nowhere is this resemblance more striking than in 
“The Sleeping Beauty.” The various scèwes dausantes, the adagio, 
pas Taction, No. 8; the farandole, No. 13; the sarabande, No. 13; 
all these movements are imbued with a certain old-world, courtly 
grace quite in keeping with the character of the story, and possibly 
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this old-world flavour helps to accentuate the suggestion of Mozart. 
.But perhaps the finest pages of this score are found in the Entr’acte 
Symphonique, adagio misterioso, descriptive of the princess’s slumber 
of a hundred years on a couch of fadeless roses. The ballet was given 
at St. Petersburg, in the beginning of January, 1890. ‘The final 
rehearsal and the first performance took place before the Tsar and the 
Imperial family and a brilliant assembly of Court officials and the 
whole of the diplomatic corps.) The work by all accounts was well 
received, but scarcely with the special enthusiasm which Tshaikovski 
had anticipated. The difficult music had probably not been accorded 
sufficient rehearsal. As time went on, though, this ballet perceptibly 
gained in favour, albeit the critics, who were rarely very friendly 
towards Tshaikovski, did not hesitate to pronounce it a failure. 


IV. 


Tshaikovski’s opus 71, “Shtelkotnchik ” (The Nut Cracker Man), 
introduces us to one of his most popular works outside Russia, namely, 
what is known as the Casse Noisette suite, which he himself arranged 
in concert form A careful study of the characters of the greatest 

. artists usually betrays a thread of childlike simplicity, a genuine love 
of childhood and childish things, which remains with them through 
life. Tshaikovski was no exception Serious and intensely 
melancholy as was his temperament in the main, he yet preserved to 
the end a note of that youthful buoyancy and ‘spontaneity which 
delight us in his Sneygoarotchka. This Shtelkotnchik ballet, almost 
his last work and written nearly twenty years later, re-echoes the same 
happy, unruffled vein. He undertook the work for the Directory of 
the Imperial Theatres early in 1891. This time the subject seems to 
have been entirely his own choice. He borrowed it from a French 
version by Dumas of E. T. A. Hoffmann’s Christmas tale, “The Little 
“Nut Cracker Man.” At the outset Tshaikovski had another of his 
fits of anxious depression, and declared that he was working at the 
ballet with great effort and reluctance. In June, 1891, he wrote to his 
pupil and friend, Tanéiev: “I am passing through a regular nervous 
“crisis over my Shtelkotnchik. The subject is charming, but I doubt 
“whether I am likely to develop it successfully.” But his fears were 
speedily dissipated, and with the completion of the sketches for the 
two acts into which the ballet is divided his equanimity and confidence 
were regained It is a curious coincidence that E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
jurist, poet, musician, fantasist, should have attracted three such 
entirely opposite musical individualities as Offenbach, Schumann and- 
Tshaikovski. The Nut Cracker Man story was one of Hoffmann’s 
most characteristic and successful effusions. There is a Christmas tree 
in the house of a German professor. The guests assemble, the tree 
is lighted, and the children cluster round it Amongst the presents 
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are a number of mechanical dolls. One of these, which falls to the lot 
of the professor’s little daughter Marie, is the “Nut Cracker Man” 
with a Punch’s nose and chin and moving arms and legs. This odd, 
grotesque plaything takes the child’s fancy, and she prefers it to all 
her other gifts. Her brother and his comoanions endeavour to snatch 
the favourite out of her hands, and in the struggle the toy is broken. 
Marie, in tears, nurses and caresses her injured pet, lulls him to sleep, 
and tucks him up in her doll’s cradle. The party is over, the guests 
take their departure, and the Christmas tree is once more in darkness, 
Marie is in bed, but is restless and cannot sleep. She is too much 
disturbed and troubled in mind about her little “Nut Cracker Man.” 
At last she can bear her suspense no longer, and creeping stealthily 
from her cot she gropes her way to the adjacent room, just to satisfy 
‘herself that he is free from harm When she reaches the threshold, 
to her horror and surprise she hears a scuffling sound as of mice 
running about. She peeps through the chink of the door. The 
Christmas tree is lighted up again and has assumed a gigantic size, 
the toys and gingerbread puppets are all alive, whilst little Nut Cracker 
Man is skipping gaily about in their midst Marie is amazed and 
watches the movement with breathless anxiety. Then begins a battle 
for the gingerbread, between the mice led by their Mouse King 
and some little tin soldiers under the command of Nut Cracker Man. 
A fierce encounter takes place, during which Nut Cracker Man elects to 
have a single combat with the Mouse King, and is on the point of being 
worsted im the fight, when Marie seizes her slipper and flings it at his 
adversary, killing him on the spot and scattering his army in all 
directions. Suddenly at this juncture the little Nut Cracker Man 
is transformed into a handsome young prince, who offers his heart and 
hand to his gentle little rescuer, and carries her away to his fairy 
kingdom. The happy pair fly away through the air past snow-clad 
forests and frozen lakes, and snow maidens and ice fairies greet them 
on their way. Finally they reach the fairy kingdom of sugar plums 
and sweetmeats, where the Empress Dragée and her Court dames 
welcome them in great state, and the story ends with a grand sugar 
plum bal. The ballet was produced as a Christmas piece in 1892. 
Unfortunately Petipas, the famous ballet master, was taken ill during 
the rehearsals, and there was no one to replace him who understood 
how to properly initiate and train the numerous children required in 
the cast The important parts of Marie and the Empress Dragée 
were allotted to a couple of very awkward plain-looking girls, and 
though the mounting was gorgeous in the extreme, the clumsiness of 
many of the scenic details considerably damaged the general effect. 
The verdict of the audience at the first representations was that the 
ballet, though clever and highly original, was impracticable on the 
stage. All agreed at the same time that the charming and piquant 
music was certainly worthy of a separate hearing, It was some years - 
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before the many drawbacks in the staging and casting of this ballet 
were removed, but in the end “Shtelkoimchik” proved a decided 
success. Those who only know the few selected numbers included in 
the Casse Noisette suite have before them but a very slight series of 
sketches from the original score. And the best feature in the music 
is certainly omitted in the suite, namely, the complex psychological 
analysis of the child’s mind in her affection and anxiety for her 
Nut Cracker Man. Tshaikovski was quick to realise and appreciate, 
underlying the whimsical fancy and drollery of Hoffmann’s depict- 
ment, a fine inner study of childhood, and in his musical illustration 
of the story the composer reveals the author’s intention with a beautiful 
instinct for its true values. Child operas and ballets are comparatively 
rare. The orchestra was Tshaikovski’s palette, upon which he knew 
well how to mix his colours in strict congruity with his subject. It is 
very interesting to compare his method of scoring “ Shtelkodnchik ” 
with the solid, contrapuntal style of another musical picture of 
fairyland and childhood given us by Humperdinck m his “Hansel und 
“Gretel” In the whole range of musical literature there is perhaps 
only one other composition besides “Shtelkotmchik ” which as perfectly 
reveals the sentiments and imaginings of child-life. And this other 
example is Schumann’s “Kinderscenen.” 


Their Christmas ballets are to the Russians very much what our 
Christmas pantomime is to us. But magnificent and costly as are the 
scenic appliancés, the transformation scene and what not of our English 
entertainthent, its merits as an artistic musical composition cannot be 
placed on a very high level. By no stretch of imagination can one 
picture a Tshaikovksi supplying the music to the topical songs, political 
allusions, vapid puns, and somewhat vulgar travesty of some old 
nursery tale which constitute our modern ideals of what is suitable 
for the “children’s ” pantomime. Were it possible to introduce upon 
the English stage such ballets as “The Sleeping Beauty ” or “The Nut 
“Cracker Man,” the very novelty of the contrast between the English 
and Russian ideas of a children’s play would, one thinks, surely prove 
attractive. Certainly the importation could scarcely fail to raise our 
present standard of artistic culture. Tshatkovski has been received 
with marked favour in our concert halls We have become intimate 
with his special temperament as a composer. We should therefore 
welcome no stranger in giving him a place upon our lyric stage. No 
better beginning could be made than by bringing forward “The Nut 
“Cracker Man” in its complete stage version. 

A. E. KEETON. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT IN- FRANCE AND ITS- 


> CONSEQUENCES. 


é , 


NTIL the 17th of May, 1904, there was no particular reason for 
discussing the probable consequences of a separation between 

the Catholic Church and the French Government. The utmost oné . 
was in a position to do was to wonder whether the Republicans, who 
were theoretically in favour of such a reform, would in the end really 


| go for it 


It had appeared in n their programme ever since the time when 
Gambetta, in 1869, included it in his election address, as candidate 
for the Legislative Assembly. But when, in 1879, they had 
wrested power from the reactionary parties, ‘Gambetta, anxious. to 
consolidate his reforms in order to bring them off, relegated Dis- 
establishment to the rank of measures for the moment inopportune ;` 
and from that time it disappeared from the programme of the Govern- 
ment or moderate Republicans, and remained only on the programme 
of the Radical or Opposition Republicans. Every year, on the 
occasién of the budget debates, either the Radicals or the Socialists 
have moved to suppress the grants for public worship; but all thé 
Ministers, even on the Radical side, have resisted the suppression as 
likely to dislocate the majority and to deprive France of the protec- 
torate of Catholic missions. - Besides this, it was thought that a policy 
of aggression towards the national clergy would be useless so long as 
the power of the ultramontane or monastic clergy, who are richer, more 
fanatical and more deeply imvolved in political agitation with the 


Conservative parties, was still maintained. 


But the Dreyfus case had the effect of cutting into two sections the 
old: Centre party, with whose help all the ministries had carried on 
the Government either against the Left by an alliance with the Right; 


' or'against the Right by an alliance with the Left These two sections 


have become intermingled, one with- the Right, the other with the i 
Left, so that the Radical Socialists, instead of serving simply to 
complete the Republican ‘majority, became and are now the kernel 
of it x 
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They forthwith took up once more a systematic struggle agamst 
clerical power. In the first place, they attacked, not the Concordat, 
but the Congregations, by passing’ the law of July, 1901, which 
paralyses their material activities, and other laws which forbid them 
to teach, preach or trade. Ministerial orators even descnbed the 
campaign as designed to strengthen the Concordat, which was 
menaced by the illegal interference of the Congregations with the 
ministry of the secular priests under the Concordat. But the moment 
the Congregations appeared to be seriously attacked, the Republicans 
of the Extreme Left felt the necessity of following up the logical 
development of their policy, and the Socialist deputy, M. François de 
Pressensé, in April, 1903, drew op an elaborate Bill for the separation 
of Church and State. 

Almost every year deputies have brougbt this ‘measure ‘forward. 
But M. de Pressensé’s proposition, signed by 27 Socialists and 29 
Radical Socialists, differed from its predecessors in two respects. 

For the first time Separation was declared “opportune,” whereas 
previously it had on the contrary been rejected as inopportune. “We 
“have noted with astonishment,” says M. de Pressensé¢, “with what 
“comparative weakness’ the Pope and the Bishops have protested 

“against the Government policy i in regard to the Congregations If 
“Rome has kept silefce, it is simply through fear lest if things 

“were pushed to an extreme, the Republic should return to her 
“principles and achieve Disestablishment. I may be allowed to point 
“out that this condition of mind of the Roman Curia is an irresistible 
“argument for that very policy, the mere apprehension of which causes 
“the shrewd Pontifical diplomacy to accommodate its behaviour. The 
“more the,Concordat appears to be valued in Rome, the more is it to 
“the interest of the partisans of the secular State and of the sovereignty 
“of the civil power to work for the destruction of that fatal compact.” 
The proposition differed m the second place because it was so complete. 
It did not, like previous proposals, comprise merely a scheme for 
future ecclesiastical organisation, but a detailed plan, the articles of 
which, in the intention of the author, were to serve rather as a 
programme of questions to be propounded for solution than as definitive 
solutions themselves. 

The proposition was well received. The Chamber did not thrust it 
on one side by means of the previous question, as they had done with 
former proposals, but referred it to a Grand Commission, presided 
over by Professor Buisson. This Commission, on the recommendation 
of the Socialjst, Aristide Briand, had adopted the first part of a 
document almost identical with the one proposed. But no one 
thought that the Legislature of the day would pass it; at the most it 
was looked upon as designed to prepare the work of the succeeding 
Legislature. The minister, Combes, in his address asked simply for 
legislation to complete the disciplinary powers of the Government 
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over ecclesiastics, and he expressed his desire to remain loyal 
‘to the Concordat so long as the Church herself did not formally 
repudiate and practically abolish it Pope Pius X. has taken the 
‘initiative in the present rupture. He protested against President 
Loubet’s journey to Rome by a Note which was published in the ` 
Socialist journal, Z Humanité, on May 17th, and which all Frenchmen 
regard as an intolerable interfersnce with their national pélicy. In 
spite of the opposition of M. De“cassé, the Government were obliged 
to recall their Ambassador from the Vatican. Next, the Pope wanted 
to insist on the resignation of th= bishops of Laval and Dijon, who 
were accused of favouring the persecution of the monks; but these 
bishops refused to obey without the consent of the Government. At 
the end of July the Pope was called upon to disavow the letters by 
which his secretary, Merry del Val, and his nuncio, Lorenzelli, had 
conveyed to the two bishops the threats of the Curia; and on his 
refusal, the nuncio was requested to leave Paris Henceforth we may 
consider it very probable that Parliament will refuse to -pass the grants 
» for the maintenance of the Embassy ; and all the Parliamentary groups 
are discussing the problem, not as to whether it would be advisable to 
effect a separation between Church and State, but how it should be 
done. Thus, thanks to the Pope. it is now too late to call in question 
the probability of Disestablishment. 

On the other hand it is too soon yet to conjecture on what lines 
Parliament will organise it. We can only prophesy that it will oscillate 
between two policies: the liberal policy, which consists in revoking not 
only the Concordat, designed to guarantee the protection of Catholic 
worship by the French Government, but the Organic Articles designed 
to guarantee the French Government against the encroachments of 
ecclesiastical influence and wealth; and the policy of authority, which 
consists in not only recalling the advantages stipulated for in the 
Concordat and in suppressing the endowment of public worship, but 
also in maintaining and even strengthening the bye-laws contained in 
the Organic Articles. It is impossible to predict in what way these 
two policies will be combined in the future legislation, ` 

But even without knowing this, we can form some idea of the crisis 
which will result, for we can foresee that the clergy will consider them- 
selves persecuted and will behave accordingly. We can venture on 
this prophecy because the Church has never any other policy than 
that of pleading persecution, even when she is in the exercise of 
actual privileges; all the more will it be so when these privileges are 
attacked In the Middle Ages, when she was making laws for princes, 
when she directly governed their subjects by an unwarrantable exten- 
sion of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, when she monopolised a considerable 
portion or their wealth, so that Samt Louis was obliged a 

- against the exactions of the Hcly See, the clerics replied with bold 
recriminations against the royal taxation and induced people to believe 


. 
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that they were being despoiled. Towards the end of the 17th century, 
_ whilst Louis XIV. in order to conciliate the clergy, recommenced the 
persecution of the Protestants, the Pope was protesting against the 
official declaration of the rights of the Gallican Church and refusing to 
instal the French bishops In 1801, when Bonaparte had abolished 
the equality of religions, which was so injurious to orthodox 
Catholicism and so favourable to heretical and schismatic sects, when 
he, had destroyed theo-philanthropy and restored to the Church her 
official character and a portion of her buildings, lands and revenues,— 
when these events, according to the French ambassador, threw the 
Pope into a state of “agitation and desire like that of a young wife 
“who hardly dares to rejoice over the great day of her marriage,” Rome 
nevertheless found a reason for grumbling because the Organic Articles 
re-established the Gallican doctrine which confined ecclesiastical 
authority to purely spiritual matters; and pious authors have never 
ceased to denounce this “perfidious violation” of the Concordat. 

In a word, the Church has always considered herself insulted and 
ill-treated even when the secular power was protecting her. It is 
hardly to be hoped that she will declare herself satisfied after a 
measure of Separation which will deprive her of her privileges, even 
if it contains no restrictive provisions We must therefore expect, 
whether the measure be liberal or rigorots, a violent campaign of 
clerical agitation. But, far from injuring the secular power, such a 
campaign will as its first result sow discord among the ranks of the 
clergy. \ 


* + + æ 


Indeed, when the Church of France has been separated from the 
State the first thing she will have to fear is a conflict with the regular 
clergy, who will endeavour to force themselves into the places of the 
secular clergy. 

The monks have always desired to rule the Church; they believe, 
just as they did in the Middle Ages, that they are delegated by the 
Papacy to give good advice and set a good example to the pastors. 
They look upon the curés as subordinate agents engaged to perform 
the rites, but too dependent on national traditions and policy, and 
consequently incapable of conforming to the secret designs of the 
Vatican unless there be an international and mobile general staff to 
compel them For this reason, from the time of the Ancien Régime 
downwards, the kings af France have always taken measures to assign 
the service of public worship entirely to the secular priests, as agents 
of the State, to the exclusion of the regular clerics, agents of the 
Pope. , \ 

This policy of the monks is made manifest by a systematic effort to 

reduce the powers which the curés primitifs used to exercise in their 

parishes. By curés primitifs are meant the inheritors or siiccessors 
) 
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of those persons who formerly disposed of a parochial benefice and 
who in the quality of inheritors or successors retained the right either 
‘to nominate or present the curé effectif, or acting curé, or to interfere in 
his administration. Indeed the monks held almost all the titles of the 
curts primitifs, because in the 11th century, at a period when the 
secular clergy lived in ignorance and dissipation, the bishops ceded to 
the monasteries the greater number of the parishes, with their tithes 
and oblations Thus the monks controlled the majority of the 
parishes, But when the Gallican policy triumphed, when in the 16th 
century the clergy, who had become one of the three national orders, 
discussed in periodical assemblies their pecuniary contribution to the ` 
royal finances, they demanded the freedom of the acting curés. 
Louis XYY, in 1686, decided that the curés primitifs should nommate 
incumbents who’ should be no longer liable to recall, but perpetual, 
that is to say, im fact, dependent on the bishop alone. At the end of 
the, 18th century the actual powers of the curés primitifs over their 
parochial churches were reduced to the saying of mass in them on the 
four solemn feasts and on the féte-day af the local patron-saint, 
without the right to administer the sacraments or to preach except 
under special authorisation. i 1 

In the same way the Governments of thé 19th century have reserved 
. the administration of Catholic worship exclusively'to the secular clergy. 
The Concordat rules that “all privileges implying exemption from 
’< “episcopal jurisdiction are hereby abolished.” The Minister of Public 
Worship, in 1801, made the following comment on this article: “Th 7 
“Councils General had ordered all persons belonging to the Congrega- 2 
- “tions to re-enter their convents and to abstain from the administration 
“of parishes. All the monastic institutions have disappeared. Itwas ` 
“therefore a wise move to devote attention only to the regeneration of 
“the secular clergy, that is to say of those to whose office, both by their 
“origin and their character, the administration of worship really 
“belongs.” When Bonaparte tolerated the formation of new 
- Congregations, they attempted to organise missions of preachers to 
intervene in the parishes ; but were forbidden to do so by decrees of 
1809 and 1831, which put a stop to this practice. 

On the whole, down: to the year 1848, the Cangregations, opposed by ` 

the dominant character of the Voltairian bourgeoisie and the Gallican 
. Magistracy, did not seriously compete with the secular clergy. But 

from the time of the second Republic they tock advantage of av 
` sudden revulsion of feeling caused by the Socialist insurrection of’ 
Paris and by the Roman revolution. The bourgeois were affected 
by.the struggle which was taking place between the base multitude 
denounced by Thiers and the social forces already uppermost, amongst’ 
which the Church appeared to be more especially threatened. No’ ` 
sooner was the Church, the International Black, engaged in warfare 
with the International Red, whose manifesto Karl Marx had published 
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in the preceding year, than the regular militia of Rome naturally 
assumed a predominant position, just as in a besieged town the 
warnors take the first place. Then the Domimcan, Lacordaire, 
who was working for the re-imstitution of the Order of Inquisitors, 
was to be seen installed in the Legislative Assembly, and the Jesuits, 
with less noise, began to start colleges in all the large towns where 
the children of the dourgaviste came to receive and did receive for 
several generations an education which has made them incapable of 
understanding modern life. Everywhere there sprang up establish- 
ments of nuns, encouraged by the Government, to give elementary 
and religious instruction to the people, And that instruction secured 
recruits for a large number of Congregations which blossomed under 
the sudden ardour kindled in the breasts of the pious by the revival 
of the Jesuits and the Dominicans. 

Statesmen were not slow to see the danger. During the Rouland 
Ministry (1856-1859) the President of the Council of State and four 
Ministers met in secret conference and drew up their opinions in a 
d t which was submitted to the Emperor. In it they said: 
“The ‘religious Congregations of men are aiming at superseding our 
“secular clergy, the curés primitifs of the country, who recognise 
“the authority of their bishop—himself by nationality attached to 
“the country and to the Emperor. A few years more and the secular 
“clergy, supplanted by the Congregations, who are active and powerful 
“in other directions, will get no more recruits and the ecclesiastical 
“titles will have to be conferred on the monks who have invaded 
“their dioceses.” 

The war of 1870 and the brief campaign of the Ferry Ministry, 
which in 1880-1881 forcibly dispersed several Congregations, inter- 
rupted the advance of the monks, but only for a time; it did not 
prevent their manceuvring to get the places of the secular clergy. An 
inquiry made by the Prefects clearly demonstrates this. At Toulouse 
the Calvary Fathers occupy an estate (house, vineyards, fields) which 
forms part of the episcopal demesne, and live on the revenues of the 
demesne. At Privas and at Lourdes the Oblates of Mary the 
Immaculate are becoming “veritable masters of the diocese.” At 
Bordeaux they occupy positions which should be reserved for priests 
of the diocese. At Avignon the Missionaries of Saint Garde “have 
“been invested in perpetuity with ecclesiastical functions.” In the 
Bordelais the municipal councils have protested against the 
“encroachments of the Oblates on the prerogatives of the clergy”; 
and m Aisne another municipal council has decided to complain of 
the superior for having “tried to secure to his Congregation the entire 
“possession of the conduct of public worship and to make his influence 
“felt over the whole municipal administration.” At the same place 
the curé was twice obliged to lodge complaints against the Oblates 
“who went so far as to oust him from his living.” 
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The Jesuits have not been so imprudent as directly to supplant 
the curés even in the smallest parishes or the most insignificant 
families. They have only attempted to exert influence over students 
in order to organise demonstrations, over servants in order to discover 
family secrets, over rich citizens so that they may have a workable 
body of rich clients. They have only preached in very worldly 
parishes, have only been concerned in notorious lawsuits (such as 
undue induence over wills and resistance to the Associations law) in 
order to attract the attention of the Catholics. They have not directly 
domineered over the bishops, but they have had them managed by 
rich persons. At Brest, for gnstance, a Jesuit has for this reason 
received the title of promoteur de Pofficialitt, which means the mission 
of denouncing priests to the bishop. In towns where this method has 
not succeeded they have calumniated the bishops, representing them 
as debauchees (Bishop of Laval), drunkards (Bishop of Dijon), free- 
masons and atheists (Bishop of Dijon, Archbishop of Rouen, etc). At 
Bourges, a very ecclesiastical city and the seat of the primacy of 
Aquitaine, in order to punish the archbishop for his liberal opinions 
they moved the canons to protest loudly against the conferring of a 
prebend on a friend of the prelate’s; they forbad their female 
“penitents” to attend. the golemn services presided over by the 
archbishop, or to take part in charitable works under his direction. 
To sum it all up, the small Congregations menace the lower clergy by 
infiltration, the large Congregations threaten the upper clergy by 
boycott. 

The law of 1901, which was passed in order to restrict them, has 
perhaps rendered them less dangerous to the State but more dangerous 
to the secular clergy, for it has to a large extent dispersed them, and 
their members, treated by the bishops as secularised, have taken rank 
in this way with the parochial clergy. Of course the Government has 
refused to recognise the validity of the ecclesiastical decrees which 
declared them loosed from their religious vows. But the Courts, 
hostile to the Ministry on account of its social policy, have generally 
acquitted the monks when accused of being not truly secularised. 

Under the present régime this addition or substitution of regulars 
in the place of seculars cannot be canonically enforced on the bishops. 
They ‘refused it in several dioceses in 1880; whereupon the monks 
complained ; and Rome decided, by a decree in 18¢2, that monks who 
had been even temporarily loosed from their vows must remain in the 
convent until such time asa bishop shall consent to accept and maintain 
them, and in the meantime they are forbidden to exercise not only 
parochial duties, but any ecclesiastical ministry. But in the event of 
Disestablishment they will endeavour to secure incorporation with the 
. parochial clergy by means of arguments borrowed from ecclesiastical 
law and tradition. . 

In fect, in the eyes of the Papacy, France will then become an 
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insurgent country, as she was after the Revolution of 1789, and as 
England was after the Reformation. The country will have to be 
recaptured from the devil (of whose material existence Pius X. has no 
manner of doubt); and the Church when she wishes to recover a 
country which has risen against her spiritual domination, acts exactly 
as a Government would do in bringing back a province under her 
temporal domination. She evacuates parishes*and dioceses where 
the pastors no longer receive aid; recalls those pastors who peacefully 
administer the graces of Heaven and the Sacraments, and sends 
congregations, whose members, dispersed in little groups throughout 
the country but united by a single pontifical control, try to make 
trouble in the public and commercial life of the revolted country, so 
as to excite the populace against the Government and bring in an order 
of things favourable to the re-establishment of Catholic supremacy. 

It was thus in England at the end of the 16th century. The 
Jesuits controlled an incursion of seminary priests, who organised 
the invasion of Ireland by Spanish troops, and then Babington’s plot 
against Queen Elizabeth, quickly followed by the Armada expedition. 
In France, where Louis XV. obtained an order for their dissolution 
from the Pope, even at a time when nothing menaced the Gallican 
Church, they reappeared under false names the moment that Church 
was in danger. In 1791 they organised at St. Malo a Society of the 
Heart of Jesus, and by their participation in the civil wars waged 
against the Revolution won the secret recognition of the Pope 
in 1801, before they were recognised officially in 1814 After the 
coming Disestablishment they and other monks will employ all the 
modern methods which have been tried in recent years, congresses, 
brotherhoods, conferences, journals for Catholic propaganda, cam- 
paigns against the credit of the State in order to induce peasants and 
artisans to withdraw their funds from the savings banks, to depreciate 
the funds, promote the emigration of capital, and soon. They will 
apply the principles of the International Federation of the Sacred 
Heart, the programme of which contains the following declaration: 
“The Federation requires of its adherents an absolute rupture with 
“liberalism ; the only means of putting an end to religious persecution 
“ig to overthrow the Republic” They will say, as a Jesuit said at 
Lourdes in 1901 before an immense audience of soldiers and sailors: 
“Generals and admirals who are listening to me, officers, lieutenants 
“and soldiers of France, forward with Saint Michael against the 
“Revolution! ” 

In this campaign the monks, because they are probably performing 
a more efficacious, certainly a more conspicuous, task than the simple 
curés, will take their place and will oblige them either to become mere 
auxiliaries or themselves to enter the Orders. There will be an 
attempt to justify their pretensions by canon law. It will be said, 
for instance, that clergy on a war-footirig need stricter discipline than ' 
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clergy on a peace-footing. Now the curés, bound to their bishops by 
a simple promise, do not owe them any adsolute obedience, that is 
to say, obedience which allows no discussion; the monks, on the 
contrary, bound to their superiors by an actual vow, owe them perfect 
obedience, absolute and passive. That is why the Jesuits in the 
18th century took care to oppose and to secure condemnation at the 
Court of Rome, under pretext of Jansenism, of the doctrine of the 
parochists, theologians of the Sorbonne and of Louvain, who from the 
13th century on had taught the incompatbility-of-parochial functions 
with the monastic profession. And as the rule of the Jesuits precludes 
them from seeking ecclesiastiql dignities, one of them, Nardi, wrote a 
huge book to prove that the function of the curé was not a dignity. 

At the beginning of 1904 a French monk, the Most Reverend 
Pére Dom Gréa, abbé of an order of regular canons, published a little 
book to show that “in these hours of difficulty” curés ought to be 
monks, “The religious life,” he said, “far from being a superfluous 
“accident, is on the contrary ‘the most substantial and complete 
“condition in the Church,” whilst the secular life, tolerated but not 
recommended, is only “an imperfect element” in it He quotes the 
bishops, Saint Eusebius, who appointed his clergy exclusively from 
among the monks, and Saint Augustine, Saint Basil and St. Martin, 
who obliged their priests to live the religious life. “The religious 
“life was from the beginning set before all clerics placed in the 
“hierarchy.” He explains how the necessity of protecting the Church- 
in the 13th and 16th centuries against heresy, dissipation and the 
“perils af a more advanced civilisation ” modified the structure of the 
monastic orders to a form better adapted for the exercise of the 
apostolate; how the Jesuits represent the last and best type of 
regular clerics produced by this evolution, and how the continuous 
efforts of the Popes to withdraw the monks from episcopal authority 
demonstrate the “providential design” of a Church in which the 
monks shall act as the direct and usual representatives of the Holy 
Spirit amongst men. And he adds, “Today do we not find at the 
“very heart of many of the priests profound and secret aspirations 
“after a common life? Why should it be that the priest- can no 
“longer attempt to satisfy them without leaving the ministry of the 

“pastoral charge? Why may he not, in obedient service, affer to 
“the Pope the virtues and the graces which take their source in and 
“receive the ordinary guarantee from the religious state? Why 
“should not those things which were possible in the days of St 
“Martin, St. Basil, and St. Augustine, be possible now?” 

- The substitution of monks for secular priests will produce two ‘kinds 
of results. It will in the first place cause anxiety to the Government, 
which will have little trouble in finding in the laws of the Revolution 
and in M. de Pressensé’s Bill means to defend itself. But the 
Church above all will suffer for it, for the secular priest will resist. 
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The competition will be both of an economic and a political character— 
of a political character because not all the priests will consent to make 
common cause with the reactionary parties who will seek their con- 
currence. The monks, suppressed by the Republic, will naturally 
ally themselves with the minority who still hope to overthrow her. 
But among the secular clergy many, who have sprung from the people 
and who favour democratic influences, will think otherwise. Very 
likely we shall see over-again the conflicts which rent the Church of 
France at the time of the Revolution, when certain ecclesiastics 
submitted to the anti-canonical laws in order not to abandon profitable 


-` livings, whilst others conformed in order to insure the continuance 


of public worship, and the most exalted preached uncompromising 
resistance at the risk of provoking a systematic dechristianisation. 
These three sections hurled anathemas at one another, disputing the 
occupation of the temples, and by their divisions encouraged religious 
indifference and theo-philanthropy. Already the Jesuits, in order to 
compass the deposition of the Bishop of Laval, whose resistance to 
Pius. X. provoked the conflict of July last, have got up a petition against 
him, signed by loyalist Deputies, Senators, and Councillors General, 
District and Municipal, of the Department. 

The competition between the monks and the secular priests, will 
also take on an economic aspect, because the Catholics will have to pay 
directly for the cost of their worship and they will then be tempted. to 
prefer the least expensive ministers Now the monks can so arrange 
matters themselves as to appear at first less expensive than the secular 
priests. Both receive as payment for’ their spiritual intercession 
remunerations which are called honoraria or oblations, but which are 
used merely to supplement theirincomes. For the secular clergy these 
incomes consist of stipends received and edifices granted, that is to say, 
property of which the capital remains in the hands of the State; 
whereas for the monks they are yielded from capital which they have 
gradually heaped up and of which they are still the owners (for the 
administrative liquidation prescribed by the law of 1901 has had 
insignificant results, owing to the frauds practised by the Congregations 
and tolerated by the tribunals). The 36 millions of the budget of 
public worship hitherto allotted to the secular priests’ represent a 
capital of a milliard, equal in value to the property possessed by the 
Congregations according*to the official inquiry of 1900. But this 
milliard, after Disestablishment, will suddenly fail the secular 
priests, whilst the milliard belonging to the Congregations will still 
be at their disposal. It will be used to maintain worship during the 
first stage of the crisis, and principally in the towns where the monks 
have up till now concentrated their propaganda and where avaricious 
townsmen will particularly appreciate the advantages of a clergy 
setting up at its own expense. 

In the country it may perhaps happen that peasants completely 
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detached from the faith will allow a monk to replace the curé; but it 
is quite certain that in other places, where they are accustomed to 
look upon their cwré as a leader or a friend, they will agree to make 
some sacrifice in order to keep him. Then the priest, like the school- 
master of the Old Régime, will board and lodge in the house of the 
most wealthy inhabitants; he will use for his churches those old chapels 
which are to be found all over the country of France in the midst of 
large estates and which have been tumed into granaries. These 
arrangements, in conformity with the hospitable customs of the rural 
population, will strengthen the intimate relationship between the 
curés and their flocks, and if the monks attempt to invade the parish 
they will be expelled. Thus “they will experience more difficulty in 
“supplanting modest country curés loved by their parishioners, than in 
dominating, in towns conquered by the friars, bishops who have been 
deprived of their palaces, their carriages, their cathedrals and all the 
apparatus which preserved their prestige. 

The parochial clergy will have only one method by which they can 
offer a slight resistance to the competing monks) They can organise 
societies for the mamtenance of public worship. Several bishops have 
already done this on behalf of ecclesiastics whose strpends have been 
suppressed by the Government on account of their aggressive 
attitude. But time will be required to organise these associations for 
practical purposes, whereas the Congregations have for a long time 
been in regular action. Besides this the monks, in exclusive possession, 
of their property, will act with greater independence than priests who 
are obliged to be circumspect with their contributing laymen. We 
shall no doubt see secular societies mterfering in the spiritual adminis- 
tration of parishes, as they did in Paris from 1795 to 1801, choosing 
curés contrary to the modern doctrine of the canonists, and imposing 

- conditions on pain of dismissal 

In a ward, if the Separation takes place we must expect an attempt 
on the part of the Congregations to snatch the control of the parishes 
from the secular priests But we can also foresee that the curés, 
disgusted at the alliance of the monks with the reactionary parties and 
exasperated by the fear of losing their employment, will resist 
energetically: a dangerous conflict for the Church, but one which will 
` favour the power of the laity. 


2 * * * 


_ Another struggle will probably arise amongst the secular clergy 
themselves, in consequence of the demands which will be preferred 
by the ecclesiastical proletariat. This designation includes the whole 
of what are called the lower clergy, consisting of 6,000 pastors and 
28,009 officiating priests, chaplains or curés of the third class, in contra- 
distinction to the upper clergy who comprise 84 archbishops or bishops, _ 
3,000 curés and 300 vicars-general or canons. We may point out five 
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grievances which will be formulated by the 34,000 priests of the 
inferior clergy against the 3,400 priests of the higher clergy. 

The principal grievance is in regard to the present precarious 
position of ecclesiastics in charge of the religious services of the smaller 
parishes, which means nearly all the parishes. They are called 
desservants, to distinguish them from the pastors in charge of the other 
parishes, called curés. Whilst the curés have a permanent tenure 
which the bishops cannot take from them without regular procedure, 
the desservants have only a permissive tenure which the bishops can ` 
take from them arbitrarily. 

Before the Revolution all curés were irremovable. But Bonaparte, 
anxious to turn the bishops into “purple prefects,” allowed them to 
impose precarious conditions on their priests. in order the better to 
control them. The Concordat provided for two kinds of parishes; one 
kind, to the number of 3,000, called cures, the service of which was to 
be paid by the State, and all the others called succursales, the ministry 
to be paid by the Commune. Neither the Pope, nor the French 
Government had any intention of giving the priests of the succursales 
less protection against the authority of the bishops than the priests 
of the cures; but the bishops misused the name succursales, which 
formerly was applied simply to a curate temporarily engaged to 
supplement the curé at some distant chapel, and they treated the 
desservanis of the new succursales as if they were curates of the old 
kind, that is to say, as if they were in charge of temporary missions. 
They got into the way of moving them about‘continually. Between 
1830 and 1840 no less than 150 changes are computed to have been 
made on an average every quarter in some of the dioceses, and in 
1837 out of 16,500 priests of this class, 3,500 were moved against their 
own wish. Two priests resolved, in 1839, to publish a book on “The 
“Present State of the Clergy m France,” and Pope Gregory XVL, 
after reading it, exclaimed: “I was not aware that the bishops of 
“France were so much like popes” But in 1845, when called upon to 
give his judgment as to the condition of the desservants, he replied 
that he would rather wait before prescribing any change, because he 
was unwilling to believe that the bishops could make a wrong use of 
their powers. l 

Nevertheless the Council of Trent laid it down that “a special and 
“perpetual pastor” should be assigned to each parish. In January, 
1863, the Portuguese Government, in order to obtain the removal of 
curés who were in disagreement with their policy, introduced the 
French discipline into Portugal by decree. But the Patriarch of 
Lisbon, as a peer of the realm, pointed out that this decision violated 
both the conscience of the bishops and the dignity of the curés; 
the other bishops followed him in his resistance, and three months 
later the Government annulled the decree. In France the bishops, 
sole inventors of the arbitrary régime of which the priests complained, 
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have not only never attempted to correct it, but have prevented the 
Government from correcting it. In 1873 the Minister of Public 
Worship proposed to give the right of irremovability to all desservants 
over 50 years of age. But the Archbishop of Rennes, in a letter 
approved of by nearly all the other bishops, simply replied that the 
Government was acting “without taking into account the decrees of ' 
“the Councils and the Bulls of the Popes which expressly forbad, 
“under penalty of the severest censure, any attempt whatever on the 
“part of the secular power to meddle with the spiritual government 

“of the Church.” 

Although the Government, under the present system, does not 
meddle with the nomination of the desservants, it can and does 
frequently demand their removal. During the Monarchy of July a 
bishop changed 6o priests at one stroke because they were displeasing 
to, the mayors of their communes; another one changed 35 in one 
week; another moved them all between 1836 and 1842, and the 
peasants of that district say that there was nothing to be seen on 
the highroads but dogs or curés in course of removal In 1832 the 
Prefect of the Sarthe wrote to all the mayors of his department: 

‘*Does it appear to you advantageous that your desservants should 
_ “be changed? I beg you to reply with as little delay as possible.” No 
` doubt the Prefects of the anti-lerical Republic intervene less 
frequently than the Prefects of the Monarchy in the allocation of 
parochial livings, so that the mere working of a Republican régime 
tends to correct episcopal despotism. But when they desire the 
removal of a priest they still write in the style of the following letter : 
“Monsieur the bishop, on several occasions I have vainly requested 
“the removal of three of your desservants: if you do not concede 
“my demand kindly consider the relations between the prefecture 

“and the bishopric as broken off from this day forward.” 

When the bishop does not remove the desservanis in order to 
please the Government, he moves or recalls them to ‘punish them for 

' obeying the lew. Thus the Archbishop of Lyons prevents his priests 
‘from applying a law of 1893 which subjects the parish finances to an 
effective control The desservant of the parish of St George’s wished 
to obey the law; and in order to discourage him the Archbishop and 
` the lay administrators of the parish got rid successively of the two 
curates who supported him, together with the heating apparatus, the 
gas supply, the beadle and the organ; soon the faithful left off 
attending such an inhospitable church; then the priest was reproached 
with having compromised the interests of the faith; then he was 
bound over pot to apply the law, and on his refusing he was suspended 
from his duties. 

In order to avert “the illwill of the Prefects, mayors Sad bishops, 
and to obtain a title to remain and escape the liability to removal, 
the desservants must flatter influential individuals. 
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“What is a poor dependent and removable priest to do,” said 
the canonist Dieulm, “ with no defence or support unless he 
stoops to the humiliating rôle of a courtier, a flatterer, or 
“a slave?” And when he is nevertheless displaced he reaps 
in his new parish the contempt ‘which he has perforce 
deserved by his docility in the old. One of these priests 
wrote to a friend in 1902: “During the electoral period, at the 
“ward of two Republicans, the bishop gave me the order to leave 
“my parish immediately. Arrived here, I suffered a martyrdom in my 
“first years; at night, especially on Sunday evening, they came 
“shouting at my windows m a loud vgice: ‘Go away from here, we 
“‘don’t want a priest who has been dismissed?” The 30,000 French 
desservanis ran the risk of similar misfortunes, to such an extent 
that the abbé Allignol, who first brought their grievances to light in 
1839, might still write now, as he wrote then: “The desservant has 
“fallen to the depths of abasement and abjectness: slavery like his 
“has never been seen.” 

The second grievance of the ecclesiastical proletariat consists in 
the disuse of the ecclesiastical tribunals which were called officialitás, 
whose business it was to regulate differences between the bishops and 
the lower clergy. The bishops have taken advantage of the non- 
mention of these tribunals in the Concordat to neglect the 
re-establishment of them. The bishops’ jurisdiction is exercised in 
secret; without imdictment, without public accusation, without 
examination and without discussion, they award canonical penalties 
which not only prevent priests from celebrating mass and from directing 
their parishes, but deprive them m addition of the profits attached to 
the administration of the sacraments. 

They have at times been assisted against this despotism by the 
civil authorities. In 1857 the Council of State decided that a bishop 
cannot oblige the curés to renounce in writing their right of suing 
in case of illegal dismissal In 1903 the papers took up a scandalous 
case of a priest who was being persecuted by the Archbishop of 
Paris for having denounced the immorality of a curé He had been 
assigned to a position inferior to his preceding engagements, and the 
revenue of which was insufficient for his needs; and having wished to. 
defend himself by a lawsuit at the Court of Rome, he had run into 
debt. The Committee on Petitions of the Chamber of Deputies, 
impressed by his case, declared that the administration ought to help 
him to obtain pecuniary indemnity, for, they said: “here we have a 
“citizen who has suffered at the hands of his superiors an abuse of 
“power for which he can reasonably demand redress. The Committee 
“requests the Minister of Public Worship to do- whatever is possible 
“with the Archbishop of Paris to secure that justice shall be done 
“and material reparation made.” 

Sometimes Rome herself has taken up the defence of the Bois 
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In 1903 a pontifical judgment decreed that the Bishop of Nancy was 
wrong in obliging a priest to take a less lucrative parish than he before 
enjoyed, and condemned the bishop to pay the priest 400 francs a year. 
Even as early as 1852 the Pope had approved the guarantees fixed by 
the Council of Westminster in the case of the recall of priests, and 
in 1878 he corrected as insufficient the rules af the Council of 
Baltimore for the same purpose. With regard to France, he contents 
himself with readjusting the most striking cases of injustice. 

The three remaining grievances of the clergy have to do with the 
examinations which the French bishops no longer hold for the 
assignment of livings; with the synods at which the statutes of each 
diocese are discussed and which‘have very rarely been called together : 
—only i in 1853, 1873, and 1900; and finally with the pensions for sick 
or infirm priests for which no sufficient funds have been allocated. 

Thus the bishops have taken advantage of the fact that the 
Revolution and even the Concordat had placed the Church of France 
in a quite peculiar position, to cease to apply the few canonical rules 
which might secure to the priests democratic guarantees against 
favouritism and arbitrary dealing. We may be sure that after the 
abolition af the Concordat the clergy will demand the general ae 
tion of the ecclesiastical laws. ` 


+ > + * 


We have all the more reason to expect this because under the 
régime of the Concordat, discord is already breaking out between the 
bishops and the priests. 

In the first place it is provoked by the tendency of the priests to 
_ form a professional federation, a tendency betrayed by the holding of 
two ecclesiastical congresses, at Rheims in 1896 and at Bourges in 
1900, organised by a permanent committee which is now arranging 
for-a third. The ostensible object of these congresses is to combat 
religious indifference ; but as they were attended by 800 priests repre- 
senting the young, educated, modern, democratic, and therefore active 
and ambitious portion of the clergy, and as also the gathering together 
of these priests leads perforce rò the communication of their most 
pressing thoughts, they can hardly avoid preparmg a programme of 
material emancipation directed against the bishops. One of their 
organisers, the abbé Garnier, wrote in his journal, Le Peuple Français : 
“Would it not be a good thing if the priests could from time to time do 
“what is done by men of all professions? Have not the industrial 
“and commercial classes, the working-men and all who have a common 
“aim and collective interests, learned to act together?” And another 
priest wrote in the Croix de Provence: “The time has gone by when 
oe who wished to go forward to the conquest of freedom of 

“association, were looked upon as insubordinate. The Congress at 
_ pootess will bave an important bearmg on the religious history of 
“our century.” And, indeed, it isa remarkable occurrence that on the 
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13th September, 1900, the Congress should have listened to and 
approved of a report by the learned canonist, Duballet, on the incon- 
veniences of the liability to removal of the desservants and on the 
proper means of remedying it—namely, the substtution of stable 
appointments for the present uncerfainty, and the institution of a 
tribunal which shall pronounce upon them and be a guarantee in 
conformity with the modem practice of the American Church. Thus 
the ecclesiastical congresses are studying the means of checking 
arbitrary episcopal power, just as the workmen’s congresses study the 
means of checking the arbitrary powers of employers. 

More recently the Archbishop of Autun, who claims to guide the 
other bishops because he is old and is a member of the French 
Academy, had got up against the Bishop of Dijon, as a Democrat, the 
cabal which brought about the rupture of July last between the Vatican 
and the French Government. On the 22nd February of this year 
the pupils of the seminary of Dijon refused to accept ordination to 
the priesthood at the hands of the bishop, because, they said, he 
was a freemason They ended by submitting, but the incident 
caused some sensation among the ecclesiastics, and a Roman prelate 
said to a journalist: “Anarchy is creeping into the sanctuary. The 
“French clergy are no longer a model of discipline. The critical 
“spirit predominates. Rome is known only as a place for lawsuits, 
“accusations and denunciations You would be surprised at the 
“amount of work the French Church gives us in lawsuits of priests 
“against their bishops) Every man wishes to examine into, scrutinise 
“and pronounce judgment on the commands and the conduct of his 
“superiors; every man asks himself whether he is going to obey or 
“not. Catholic France is passing through a very serious crisis. Dis- ` 

“cussion introduces disorder everywhere. Politics add to the turmoil 
“Everyone wishes to command, to be head of some party; but the 
“soldiers are lacking, for no one now will obey. Now the seminarists 
“are joinmg in the fray. Last year the clandestine correspondence 
“was brought to our notice of a group who were carrying on an active 
“propaganda of ultra-democratic and liberal theories amongst their 
“fellow-pupils in all the seminaries.” 

Thus -the democratic tendencies which are only held back by the 
Concordat threaten to create divisions between the bishops and the 
lower clergy the momen: the separation of Church and State has taken 
place. On the other hand the monks threaten to dispute with the 
secular priests the control of the parishes, not only in order to confiscate 
the profits, but also in order that ultramontane and ‘reactionary 
directions may be in force there. French Statesmen, when they plan 
out the new Catholic régime, will have to consider whether they ought 
to leave the Church entirely free to tear herself to pieces, or whether 
they should place her in tutelage so that the democrats may rule her 
and endeavour to modernise her. 


p ANDRE MATER. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


IS PEACE ‘IN ' SIGHT? 


PEACE RUMOURS. 


UMANITY ıs heartily sick of the soul-searing deeds in which 

the international duel abounds, and, would gladly see them 
enshrined im superlatives and transferred from the columns of the 
Pres to the pages of history. War, it is urged, may be necessary, 
may even be a heaven-sent storm clearing. the moral atmosphere, but 
it ought not to degenerate into superhuman frenzy nor interfere with 
the trade and commerce of peaceful peoples. Some bounds should 
be set to its duration. Ne guid nimis. Russia has surely done 
enough, nay more than enough for her military prestige. The 
defence of Port Arthur is a miracle of brave -hercism and endurance. 
The march northwards from Laoyan was a splendid strategic 
achievement. The names of Generals Stoessel and Kuropatkin may 
henceforth be fitly classed with those of Suvaroff and Barclay de 
Tolly. And what more can Muscovy long for? Japan, too, has 
ample grounds to be contented with the sheaves of laurels she has 
‘reaped. Lately a despised race, she has swiftly made good her 
claim to rank as a highly enlightened nation with the first military 
and naval Powers ofthe globe. Her land forces are now to those of 
thé world what the troops of Moltke were to the armies af Europe 
thirty years ago, while her navy has solved a problem more arduous 
than any with which Great Britain was ever yet confronted: smiting 
to remain unsmitten. In a word, it is a nation which is not parverne 
‘but arrivée. Thus unstintingly are each belligerent’s claims to 
undying glory allowed by generous journalists, on the sole condition 
that they both display their good sense and moderation by turning 
their ‘swords into ploughshares for the sake of their neighbours’ - 
peace. 
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Nor could a more auspicious moment, it is urged, be chosen for the 
cessation of hostilities than the present. Port Arthur once fallen 
after a heroic existence, the Japanese cannot hope to advance beyond 
Harbin. Therefore they may be said to have made the most they 
could of the offensive, as the Russians have made the most of the 
defensive. To continue the struggle would only be to reverse the 
roles and finish the game at last with stalemate. Certainly neither 
side can hope for a decisive victory, because Russia is unable to 
dictate terme of peace in Tokio, and Japan in Moscow. To prolong 
the struggle, therefore, would be to exhaust the resources of both 
nations for the good of neither. , For Russia is debarred from 


_ winning a dominant position on the Pacific shore, while Japan is 


powerless wholly to expel her from the Far East., And it should be 
borne in mind that the position of affairs in Eastern Asia has greatly 
changed since the outbreak of the war. China has thrown open 
several ports to international commerce, which’ can never therefore 
become exclusively Russian. Korea has been placed in the charge of 
the schoolmaster and drill-sergeant, and rescued from the vivisection 
room, and the North American Republic has entered upon its new 
duties as one of the guardians of the East. Unless, therefore, the 
past can be recalled, Russia cannot take up the threads of the 
Chinese skein where she lately left them Consequently, the only 
reasonable course open to her is to abandon the pursuit of the 
unattainable and make the best of the things within her reach. Time 
cannot make thein better, and delay may render them worse. Such, 
in brief, are the arguments of the adversaries of the war. 

And circumstantial rumours are current concerning the measures 
devised by powerful peacemakers to reconcile the two enemies. Now 
it is France who has tendered her good offices to her ally; now it is 
Great Britain or the United States whose Government is making 
representations to Japan; now the honest broker, Germany, is having 
a golden bridge built over which the two foes may pass and meet on 
common ground to discuss terms of peace. And if Pressmen 
were plenipotentiaries of the belligerents there would be no ground 
for misgivings. But officially neither Russia nor Japan has as yet 
shown the slightest intention of laying down arms, nor can any 
political prophet even approximately foretell how long tHe struggle 
will last. Japan indeed is willing to make peace at any stage of the 
war on conditions which, reasonable and moderate in themselves, 
imply so much that i is unacceptable to Russia that the Tsar’s advisers 
refuse to entertain the notion. The conditions at present prevailing, 
or else the angle of vision of one or other of the belligerents, must 
alter very considerably before the decision to carry on the war à 
outrance is modified, and as the ways in which this change can come 
about are very limited, it is mot impossible to conjure up a mental 
picture of the process, ’ 
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HOW RUSSIA HOPES TO END THE WAR 


A decisively successful campaign would of course offer the simplest 
and most satisfactory solution, for ıt would mean not only the end of 
the war, but the beginning of a long period of peace. It was Russia’s 
ideal from the outset when her Press scoffed at the notion that a little 
nation of “monkeys ” should wage war on the Colossus of the north and 
many of her military men boasted that they would drive the Japs before 
them with broomsticks~ And even now that they have failed to 
disperse them with heavy and quick-firing guns served by heraic 
soldiers, it is:still the dream gf many: Japan, they say, must be 
deprived of her navy and forbidden to build ships in future. Now a 
crushing defeat of that kind implies neither more nor less than the 
invasion of the Mikado’s Empire by Russia and therefore the 
command of the sea. To onlookers such a consummation may seem 
impossible. But as yet Russia ignores the word. Perseverance and 
chance, she holds, may achieve miracles, and she is making ready to 
take the tide at the flood. The Vladivostok ships, together with those 
of the Baltic Squadron, may yet retrieve the disasters associated with 
the names of Makaroff and Withoeft In that case a powerful fleet 
of transports would be needed to land an army on the Japanese coast. 
Accordingly the Russian naval authorities are gathering them 
together. Thus the British steamer Ca/chas, being a fine ship, would 
answer zhe purpose admirably.. So, too, would the AZZanton. Hence 
the attempt to confiscate them. That theory which 1s borne out by 
facts would partially account for the difference between the treatment 
meted out to the German Arabia on the one hand, and that received by 
the British Calckas on the other. Both were seized in the same 
zone, both were carrying cargo of the same kind, and therefore both 
ought to have been dealt with on the same lines The Russians 
proclaimed the-cargo contraband, and if that description was true of 
the Calchkas, it was equally applicable to the Arabia. Yet the latter 
vessel was very soon released, while the former was detained,, and a 
large portion of its cargo confiscated, including flour, and official 
questions about the cause of this discrimination have been met with 
official silence. A clue to the mystery lies in the pressure which has 
been brought to bear upon the owners of the British steamer to part 
with her property by means of a deed of sale’ “Choose between 
“confiscation on the charge of carrymg contraband or sale at a 
“reasonable price,” is the form which this alternative would take if 
put into words. Now intimidation of that kind is to be deprecated’ 
as amounting to systematic evasion of international law-and contempt 
of the higher principles which underlie all legality. And coming 
from the creators of The Hague Tribunal, it is a stumbling:stone to 
the friends of Russia. If the owners of the Calchkas forfeited their 
right to retain possession of their property, the Act for which confisca- 
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tion is a just punishment should be quickly and conclusively. proven. 
And when it has’been clearly brought home, it should be visited on 
the owners in the way in which the same breach of neutrality was 
Visited on the owners of the Arabia. That is at once international 
law and equity, but to offer to purchase before the right to confiscate 
has been finally adjudged upon, is a procedure ‘calculated to injure 
Russia’s prestige in the eyes of the world, and for that reason, if on 
no higher grounds, it ought never to have been adopted. But it is 
impolitic over and above, because it gives the whole case away. ‘To 
propose to purchase ships at their full market price or more, when you 
claim the right of taking them without any consideration at all, and 
-are vigorously endeavouring to exercise that right, is implicitly to 
admit that you have no case. And on the other hand to seize neutral 
vessels on the high seas, on a false charge, in the hope that their 
-owners, dreading ruinous delay, will agree to part with them for a 
money consideration, is to maugurate a system of commandeermg in 
which the naval Powers of the world will not readily acquiesce. 
But whatever the rights and wrongs of the manceuvre, it is a clear 
-token of the hopes and aims ‘of the Russian Admiralty. ` Transports 
may be needed at a future stage of the campaign to carry troops to 
the enemy’s country and enable the Russian Government to dictate 
‘terms of peace in the capital of Japan, and provision is being made in 
time. To the outsider the contingency thus provided for may appear 
remote, but Russia takes long views and indulges in comforting 
‘hopes. If her forecast come‘ true, the campaign may be truly said to 
‘have only begun, for a considerable time will surely pass before the 
‘brave islanders are driven from the mainland. But once overtaken 
by that fate, Japan’s career as a Great Power will be ended, and it 
-will be superfluous to forbid her to maintain a powerful navy. 


JAPAN’S DELUSION THAT RUSSIA'S FINANCES ' ARE 
NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


Very different is the outlook as it appears to a large section of the 
_Japanese through the mellowing haze of distance. Reports of Russia’s 
impoverishment, of bad harvests and of foreign loans arranged far 
ahead have seemingly engendered the idea that Russia cannot long 
hold out under the financial strain caused by the war.: Her free 
reserves will go, her credit break down, the gold standard disappear 
-and bankruptcy inevitably ensue. And as money is the nerve of 
war, peace must follow upon insolvency. The conclusion is correct 
enough, but the premisses are imaginary. Russia is certainly suffering 
“heavily from the war. Money is scarce, trade is dull, industry 
stagnant, even inter- imperial commerce, say between Siberia and the 
European provinces, is at a standstill; mills and factories are working 
short hours, tens of thousands of hands are without employment, the - 
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pinch of distress is everywhere severe, in the South the crops have 
partially failed, crimes against property are on the increase. But the 
staying powers of the Treasury are on a par with those of the common 
soldier, and the end is not yet. The population may be poor, but the State 
is wealthy. And, what is more, its reputation as a debtor is good. 
Russia has never repudiated her debts, like other nations She has 
always paid her way and is now enjoying the fruits of her honesty in 
the soundness of her credit She can float loans without difficulty, 
and is said to have arranged with German bankers a loan which will 
not be issued before the close of the year. 

As for her gold standard, it is in no danger of disappearing just 
yet, because most of the expenses of the campaign are being paid in 
silver and paper. It is not the cost of the war at the present stage of 
hostilities therefore which could imperil the metallic standard, but a 
serious disturbance of the balance of trade; and of that there is at | 
present no likelihood. Last year Russia's exports exceeded her 
imports by, £38,000,000 sterling, thanks to causes which are largely 
artificial That balance to the good enables her to buy gold in the 
open market which she then hoards as unproductively as the French 
peasant ‘hoarded his savings some sixty years ago. Having issued a 
loan the interest is paid upon it-by wheat which the peasant, however 
sorely he may sometimes need it himself, is forced to sell to the 
exporters, For after the ingathering of the'harvest his taxes must be 
paid, and the low railway freights act as a steep incline down which 
the cereals roll onwards to the sea ports. Therefore it is only when 
Russia’s exports become less than her imports, as might perhaps happen 
were the peasant well fed, or else after the war has gone on for a con- 
siderable time longer, that any outward signs of financial exhaustion 
can become visible. Economic exhaustion is manifest enough, but it 
has no immediate effect upon the Treasury. If it is acting, as some 
maintain, like a poison, its operation is slow, too slow perhaps to affect 
the course of the present war, which will not go on for ever. Few 
people seriously believe that hostilities can be carried on longer than 
another eighteen months at the very most, and the majority assume 
that peace will be concluded much sooner. And in either of these 
alternatives, Russia will be able to meet all demands upon her purse. 
If the unexpected were to happen and the struggle were to be 
protracted say for another two years, then even the finances of the 
Tsardom would not stand the strain and the gold itself would probably 
give place to a debased paper currency. 

But what, people ask, would have meanwhile befallen Japan? 

That the entire financial and economic system of Russia stands in 
need of re-organisation is admitted on all hands. The burdens on 
land and on labour, the incidence of taxation, the drawing off of the 
resources of the centre to the extremities of the Empire, where they 
are spent in unprofitable enterprises, and even the fundamental aims. 
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of her fiscal policy call for revision and reform. But the fruits of the 
wasteful methods of the past and present will in any case mature in 
the near future. No reform, however radical or timely, can arrest 
their development. All loans, for instance, seem to be issued in 
conformity with the principle that the present generation has a right 
to live at the cost-of the future, and that the present generation means 
chiefly the State. Hence the expenses of to-day are the burdens of 
tomorrow. The last issue of treasury bonds for 150,000,000 roubles 
is a case in point The Minister of Finances might have contracted 
a foreign loan without serious difficulty. The rate of interest would 
perhaps have been higher than the Government cared to pay 
and the other terms correspondingly distasteful But drawbacks 
of that kind are more than outweighed by the advantages which a 
loan raised abroad offersiover a loan floated at home, and it was in 
any case open to the Government to reserve its right to pay back the 
capital or effect a conversion within a very few years. As money is 
scarce in Russia and trade and industry are consequently slack, to 
withdraw part of such capital as is still available for home enterprise 
seems contrary to the principles of cautious finance. That there is 
no demand at present for investments in Russia is shown by the fall 
in the prices of Government stock and by the fact that the Savings 
Banks figure among the subscribers to the new loan, although it brings 
in only 3.6 per cent, which is exactly what the Bank itself pays to 
depositors. What makes the measure stranger still are the circum- 
stances that the Government, according to its own showing, has no 
immediate need of money and can according to all present indications 
obtain all the funds it will need for next year’s campaign by the loan 
to be floated in Germany before next spring. i 

~ These and analogous short-sighted measures are all sins whith will 
be visited on the children even unto the third and fourth generation. 
But on the course of the war they will have no effect whatever, unless 
the campaign be protracted beyond January, 1906. Whatever there- 
fore the real expenses occasioned by the struggle may be, and they 
are certainly in excess of the actual outlay, Russia will readily find the 
wherewithal to pay them Financial exhaustion therefore is not 
likely to change the present warlike temper of the Russian Govern- 
ment, and if the Japanese put their trust in that they are leaning on 
a broken reed. 


RUSSIAN INTERNAL TROUBLES WILL NOT END 
THE WAR. 
Another section of the chapter of accidents which may, it is hoped, 
bring the campaign to a speedy end is the fermentation which has for 


a long time been going on in the interior of the Russian Empire. The 
present Minister of the Interior, Prince Svietopolk Mirsky, has 
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publicly admitted what everybody knew already that the war is 
unpopular in the country. People who could joyfully. lay down their 
lives in defence of their. fatherland and their Tsar find it hard to 
identify Manchuria with either. They had already grudged their 
millions to that far-off province and its costly defences, and now they 
` are still more unwilling to sacrifice milliards and their lives over and 
above. They may appear short-sighted or sagacious according to the 
point of view of the observer, but they cannot be described ‘as 
enthusiastic in the cause of conquest. Moreover, a large section of 
them hold that political and social reform at-home is more urgently 
needed than the maintenance of military prestige abroad; and the 
measures adopted by M. Plehve to check all manifestations of this 
belief produced a degree of bitterness which it would be difficult to 
exaggerate. The results were deplorable. Feelings which might 
have found vent in harmless criticism assumed ‘the form of crimes; 
for a moment the outlook seemed dismal to many, and various panaceas 
were suggested which a few months ago could not have been openly 
alluded to. Among other remedies the creation of a homogeneous 
cabinet was advocated as if that institution could: effect any 
perceptible change for better or for worse so long as all other conditions 
_ remained intact. 

But admitting the existence of a strong anti-governmental current of 
opinion, it is easy to overrate its force and to mistake its trend. 
That it will paralyse the will or weaken the power of the Government 
to carry on the struggle until the tide of fortune has turned is highly 
improbable. For the influence of public opinion in politics, like the 
value of counters iw pley, draws its significance from something more 
solid behind it And in Russia there is nothing. A constitutional 
people dissatisfied with its Government can overthrow it at the ballot 
box, but m the Tsardom the masses lack organisation, combination 

, and even the right of giving utterance to their views. Hence they 
play no part in modifying the course of politics, and their’ likes and 
dislikes, however reasonable, go unheeded. How long this state 
of things Wil endire ise, question which has no bearing upon the 
duration of the war.’ For within the next six months it is hoped, nay 
believed, the rôles of the belligerents will have changed: General 
Kuropatkin will have assumed the offensive and Marshal Oyama will 
be returning southwards until he has definitely lost his foothold in 
Manchuria and then in Korea And once the fortune of war favours- 
Russia, the peans of victory will drown the murmurs of discontent ; 

Achilles, the bravest of the Greeks, makes short work of Thersites, the’ 
ugly caviller. 

If M. Plehve’s life had been spared, the opposition between the 
governing classes and the governed might have waxed intense to a 
degree at which the consequences would have been incalculable. For he 
almost invariably aroused bitterness by his methods and never dispelled 
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misgivings by his aims. Indeed, his attitude could not have been much 
different had it been inspired by a spirit of wanton contradiction, 
instead of a desire to attain essential aims with the least possible 
friction The harm he inflicted upon the institutions which he set 
himself to protect seems irremediable, while the damage he caused to 
the elements of the nation which gave vital force to those institutions, 
although serious enough, is neither irreparable nor lasting. Russia’s 
tecuperative forces are well-nigh miraculous, and in twenty years’ time 
the nation will be stronger and greater than ever before. But only on 
condition that the fetters which at present bind it are struck off, and 
of this there is as yet no sign. The apppintment of Prince Svietopolk 
Mirsky to the post of Minister of the Interior is indeed construed by 
many as an indication that the ship of State will change its course, 
but the strongest reason alleged for this belief is the difference 
between the personality of the present Minister and that of his 
immediate predecessor. And nothing could be less conclusive. The 
friends of Prince Svietodolk Mirsky unstintingly laud the General’s 
charm of manner, breadth of view and mildness of method. They add 
that nothing in the nature of cruelty or even harshness have ever yet 
been alleged against him, although he occupied several posts which 
abounded not merely in opportunities but in temptations. On the other 
side it is urged against him personally that if he was never carried away 
by immoderate zeal, ne‘ther has his activity been characterised by ` 
initiative or crowned by such success as tangible and lasting results 
ensure. In a word his talents are of a purely negative order. And 
against the system which he is called upon to administer it is objected 
that it is meant to be a continuation not a new departure. No com 
promise has been offered, no change announced or foreshadowed: the 
ultimate aims of M. Plehve are the ultimate aims of > Prince 
Svietopolk Mirsky, and the most that will be modified is the adjust- 
ment of means to the ends. Whatever truth there may be in those 
hopes and misgivings, there would seem to be some grounds for 
assuming that since the death of M. Plehve the internal crisis 
has temporarily lost its acuteness, and that the new Minister who is 
praised for steering clea> of extremes in ways and means may, like 
‘General Kuropatkin, count upon the patience of his countrymen. 

The internal state of Russia is the resultant of the economic social 
and political order of things established there. The strain it imposes 
on the people must be relieved sooner or later, but the alterations 
involved are too vast to be undertaken in presence of the foe. As in 
the financial domain, the social and political seeds sown in the past 
and present will brig forth fruit in the future, but hardly before the 
war has come to a natural end. It would be a strange error if the 
Japanese or their friends in Europe counted upon the volcanic move- 
ments of the Russian Enceladus to cause a diversion favourable to 


their schemes. It is in the highest degree probable that the settlement 
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of all outstanding differences between the people and their Government 
will be adjourned until the issues between Japan and the Tsardom 
have been definitely decided and the day of reckoning has come. 
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PEACE’ IN SIGHT. 


Bankruptcy and internal disorder being thus eliminated from the 
list of causes which may bring the war to an end, there remain only 
considerations of a political and military order. Mediation has ,been 
discussed and dismissed as distasteful to Russia and intervention is . 
clearly impossible. Consequently the campaign must be brought to 
a close by the initiative of the belligerents themselves moved by the 
conviction that they have nothing to gain by re-enacting time after time 
the harrowing’ scenes of Laoyan. Russia cannot possibly annihilate a 
nation of forty-seven millions before whose armies her own have 
uniformly retreated. Her Press indeed still advocates perseverance 
until peace is dictated in Tokio. And viewed in the abstract this aim 
may be attainable, but considered as a concrete problem it is insoluble. 
For it implies among other things a navy of twice or thrice the 
strength of the enemy’s, and therefore a war of at least eight or ten 
years, during which the needful battleships would be constructed 
and armed. ‘It further involves the despatch of. not less than twenty 
or twenty-five army corps to the seat of war at the now fixed rate of 
thirty thousand men a month, and all the expenses incident to their: 
mobilisation. And lastly it means the stagnation of trade and 
industry, the decline of credit, the disappearance of the gold standard, 
the recrudescence of internal disorders and even the intervention of 
foreign Powers interested in the. survival of Japan. ` And no Govern- 
ment could face such a consummation. Hence war à outrance , 
is wholly out of the question and the oracles which point to the 
„inexhaustible resources of the northern Colossus and amateur photo- 
graphers who give us snapshots of the gold piled up in the Treasury 
vaults of St Petersburg are shooting very wide of the mark The, 
issues depend upon other factors which they have left unheeded. 

But if Russia could and did mobilise all her resources, military and 
financial, and were on the point of crushing her enemy, she would have 
lost far more and gained immeasurably less than by concluding” peace 
to-day. For the most favourable terms she could then obtain would 
fall very far short of her pristine expectations and demands) Com 
pensation in China could not possibly form part of a treaty concluded 
between two Powers who have ho suzerain rights over that empire. 
Other States equally interested would make their voices heard and 
cause their wishes to be respected. And neither in territory nor in 
finances could Japan be utterly crushed To what purpose therefore 
would these enormous sacrifices of men and money have been made? 
To this question even the Russian war party would be at a loss to 
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formulate a satisfactory answer, and the Russian statesmen who hold 
aloof from that party put and answered the question long before the | 
war. At present there are good grounds for believing that it 1s being 
studied with a renewed and lively interest and a view to consequent 
action. Nor do those considerations. by any means exhaust the 
subject. A Japan forced to assent to a humiliating peace would be 
a chronic danger to Russia) She would prepare for a future war 
with a degree of energy, foresight and self-abnegation which would 
culminate in results surpassing the brilliant successes she has scored 
during the past twenty-five years. In that case not only must Russia 
keep a standing army of eight hundred thousand men in Manchuria 
ready for all emergencies, and double her military and naval budget, but 
she must also transfer the centre of all her forces to the Far East and 
continue to lavish the resources of the centre on the extremities of the 
Empire. And that is a contingency which even the Autocracy cannot 
face. ; 

But “war to the bitter end,” as now advocated by the Russian Press 
and believed in by the bulk of newspaper readers throughout the 
world, would in reality take a very different course from that sketched 
above. With the Baltic coasts deprived of the fleet, the Western 
frontiers denuded of soldiers, the State coffers empty, the population 
impoverished, public credit gone and public opinion hostile to the 
Government, the voice of the foreign peacemaker would fall upon 
the now unwilling ears as balm upon wounds. Even eighteen months 
hence Russia’s vital forces would be at such a low ebb that the 
mediation which is scornfully rejected to-day would be wélcomed with 
a sigh of relief. Those Russian publicists who deem no sacrifice too 
great for the upholding of the prestige of their couritry base their 
roseate forecast of a long campaign on the theory that Russia can 
dispatch a million soldiers to the front, whereas Japan’s effective 
army is limited to six hundred thousand men. But asa matter of fact 
whatever may be the number of trained soldiers at the disposal of 
the Russian Government, it cannot send more than thirty-five thousand 
men a month to the seat of war, and consequently in a year from now 
it would possess there at the very most an army of seven hundred 
and fifty thousand troops all told. As for Japan’s resources, it would 
be rash, to rely upon calculations which have no better basis than had 
the Russian prediction of an easy victory and an expedition to Tokio 
seven months ago. Her strength and her weakness are known only 
to herself. But it is no secret that next year she can send to the front 
at least 240,000 men who began their military service in December, 
1903, to say nothing of the National Guard, which is of quite recent 
formation. In a word, far another eighteen months the land forces 
on both sides will hold the balance pretty evenly, and Russia cannot 
confidently hope to do more than gain a success here and there, which 
would leave things much as they are at present As time goes 
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on the canditions of the Far Eastern problem are shifting. New ports 
are being thrown open to international commerce; China is awakening 
from the torpor of ages and groping about im the footsteps of Japan ; 
Korea is being drilled and educated; the American Republic is 
seeking and finding its level in the Pacific; Japan’s prestige is rapidly 
_ growing and in two years’ time the Far Eastern ward for whose 
custody Russia has sacrificed so much will have reached full majority. 
and outgrown her guardianship. Even now her place has been 
taken by Japan and the United States. For those and analogous 
, reasons` therefore Russia must make up ber mind either to run all 
the risks, extrinsic as well as intrinsic, to which a war of éxtermina- , 
tion against Japan will of necessity expose her, or else to profit by one 

‘of those favourable opportunities which success in a pitched battle 
will afford to close accounts with her formidable enemy. Which of 
these alternatives will be ultimately chosen nobody can say with 
certainty. But unless signs and tokens are more than usually . 
seer pe JE 1 Sate 1o: ansao a peaoe-is less ter ob than mosk 
people imagine. : 

E. J. Daron. ` 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS. 
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MONG the multitude of books on Japan published in England 
A during recent years there is none that gives an account of that 
country’s marvellous development from the Japanese point of view. 
Recognising the need of such a work, Mr. Alfred Stead conceived the 
idea of inducing the leading Japanese statesmen and officials to co- 
operate in the production of an authoritative survey of their national 
progress for the information of the Western world. With this purpose 
he made a speçial journey to Japan, where the idea was taken up with 
enthusiasm The result is a very valuable and interesting volume, 
entitled “Japan by the Jepanese: A Survey by its highest Authorities ” 
(Wiliam Heinemann). Mr. Stead is fully justified in calling it a 
“unique work.” Here we have the story of the most wonderful national 
development in the world’s history, told by the men who have been in 
the van of the movement and are still directing ifs course. A glance 
through the contents-table is' sufficient to show the authoritative 
character of the record. The chapter on “The Constitution of the 
“Empire ” is by Marquis Ito himself, who also contributes chapters on 
“The Growth of Japan” and “The Duties of Political Parties ;” Baron 
Sannomiya, Master of Ceremonies of the Imperial Household, writes of 
` “The Imperial Family”; Field-Marshal Yamagata discusses “The 
“National Policy under the Constitution” and “The Growth of the 
“Army,” while “The Army of To-day” is described by Field-Marshal 
Oyama, and the Navy by Rear-Admiral Saito; the Minister of Justice 
deals with “The Imperial Diet” and “The Legal System”; Count 
.. Okuma with “Foreign Policy ” and “The Growth of Education ” ; Baron 
Suyematsu with “Women’s Education,” “Art and Literature,” “Police,” 
and “The Problem of the Far East”; Baron Shibusawa is responsible 
for the section om “Commerce and Industries,” while other chapters of 
special interest are those on Religion, by Professors Nitobe and Hozumi, 
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and “The Position of Women,” by Professor Naruse, founder of the 
Women’s University at Tokyo. 

The- scope af this instructive volume is too wide, and its subject- 
matter too vaned, for me to do more than note a few interesting points. 
Prima facie, it might be advanced against the book that, owing to the 
high official status of many of the coatnbutors, it is more in the nature 
of a diplomatic communication to the outside world than an indepen- 
dent work—that is to say, that the writers are primarily concerned in 
impressing us with their country’s strength and have no desire to show 
us the joints in the national armour. A perusal of the book itself does, 
not confirm this idea. The various sections are not all of equal value, 
and in some cases the information might be fuller and more definite ; 
but there is little that suggests the official behind the individual writer. 
The general impression 1s that of modesty and frank self-criticism. 
Especially is this the case in the sections that deal with economic 
matters Baron Kaneko, Ex-Minister of Justice and of Commerce and 
Agniculture, compares the organisation of the Constitutional State to 
that of the human body. The Constitution and laws are the skéleton 
of the State; the army and navy form the skin which protects it from 
outside dangers; but the muscle and blood which vivify and preserve 
the whole are the economic state. “We have at least two things 
“towards the completion of a perfect body—namely, skeleton and flesh. 
“But in the pomt of muscle and blood, which I term the economic state, 
“it ıs far from being complete. It does not require much study to find 
“out that, in spite of the satisfactory development of our codes of laws 
“and of our military system, the economic condition of our country is 
“most discouraging.” This he attributes to the fact that the power of 
government has been exclusively held by the Samurai, who have 
inhented from their two-sworded ancestors a contempt for earning 
money. Unless the question of how to create an economic Japan is 
solved, he cannot see how his country can hold her position among the 
great nations af the world. Baron Shibusawa, President of the United 
Chambers of Commerce, writes in the same tone. “The lamentable 
“condition of our trading class will,” he says, “result in hampering the 
“progress of the country”; and he fears that too much militarism will 
sap the life or the nation. He notes four peculiarities in the Japanese 
character which militate against business success: “Firstly, impulsive- 
“ness, which causes them to be enthusiastic during successful business, 
“and progressive, even to rashness, when filled with enthusiasm ; 
“secondly, lack of patience, which causes easy discouragement when 
“business is not so successful ; thirdly, dismclination for union; and 
“fourthly, they do not honour credit as they should, that which is so 
“important’a factor in fmancial success.” Baron Shibusawe has done 
more than any other man for the business life of Japan, but he realises 
that what is wanted is foreign capital, and that in the present low state 
of Japanese commercial morality the foreign capitalist cannot be 
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attracted. He also-points out another, and probably a more effectual, 
barrier against the invessment of foreign capital :— 


A ‘great proportion of the Japanese people are Opposed to the 
idea of sharing any profits equally with any other nation. Their 
exclusiveness in this respect is a distinct relic of the old era.’ They 
ignore altogether the fact that with the assistance of foreign capital 
the profits would practically -be quadrupled—the very idea of sharing 
with an outside Power is distasteful to them. For instance, I have 
been endeavouring for many years by word and deed to secure a 
revision of the laws relative to the: ownership of land in Japan by 
foreigners. I may say that Marquis Ito and other public men are of 
/ my opinion in tke matter. Because, however, of this exclusive 
element in Japan, it has still been found impossible to allow foreigners 
to own Japanese land. Until this change is made, foreign investors 
will naturally feal that there is little safety for their investments, 


One of the most interesting sections in the volume is that dealing | 
with Religion, in which Professor Nitobe gives us an interpretation— 
so far as it can be interpreted in specific terms—of Bushido, the so- 
called moral code of Japan. Bushido, literally “Fighting-Knight- 
“Ways,” was the noblesse oblige of the Samurai class, and, as Professor 
Nitobe points out, it corresponds in many respects to European 
Chivalry in the Middle Ages. Like Chivalry, it was based on manhood 
‘and manliness and the inborn sense of honour ; and also like Chivalry— 
though Professor Nitobe does not tell us so—it probably had little real 
ethical influence over any but the most spiritual of its professors. To 
speak of it as “the moral code of Japan” seems to the present writer to 
overshoot the mark At its best Bushido was the morality of a 
relatively small, though pohtically dominant, class who allowed no 
honour to the other classes of society. Professor Nitobe does not make 
it clear that Bushido ever exercised the slightest moral influence over 
the masses of the Japanese people, except in an adverse way by making 
them the object of sozial contempt Ancestor-worship, of which 
Professor Hozuni gives a very interesting account, would seem to be the 
greatest ethical mfluence in Japan to-day as in all former ages. The 
primeval religion of Japan, Professor Hozumi tells us that it is 
universally practised by the people at the present moment, and that a 
man’s moral obligation to his ancestors is the strongest anchor he 
possesses. “There are three kinds of ancestor-worship in vogue: the 
“warship of the First Imperial Ancestor by all the people; the worship 
“of the patron god of the locality, which is the remains of the worship 
“of clan-ancestors by clansmen; and the worship of the family 
“ancestors by the members of that household.” Worship of the 
Imperial Ancestors is the national religion upon which the present 
Constitution of Japan is founded, as is clearly stated in its first article : 
“The Empire of Japan shall be reigned over and governed by a Zine of 
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“Emperors unbroken-for ages eternal.” If a foreigner may venture an 
opinion, it seems largely due to this worship of the Emperor and his 
Ancestors that the present Emperor and his enlightened Ministers have 
been able to carry the people with them in ‘the innovations of the last 
thirty years. 

The chapters on Education are very instructive. In 1871, just one 
year after the addption of compulsory education in England; a Depart- 
ment of Education was established in Japan. Two years later an 
Educational Code, comprising the whole system of Universities, 
secondary and primary schools, wasissued. It was frxed by law that 
all children must attend school on reaching the age of six, and complete 
a course of not less than four years). The primary schools are divided 
into ordinary and higher—the ordinary being for the compulsory four 


years’ course, the higher primary schools for a further course of two, | 


three or four years, which is voluntary. At present, of the school 
population, go per cent, are receiving the prescribed course of instruc- 
tion, and .60 per cent. of the graduates of the ordinary schools pass to 
the higher primary schools) Count Okuma, in his chapter on “The 
“Growth of Education,” mentions some serious difficulties which 
confront the Japanese student. Not the least of these is that Japanese 
literature is developed along Chinese lines, and is bound up with 
Chinese literature, It is necessary therefore to learn Chinese as well 
as Japanese characters, and to study Chinese characters. Another 
difficulty is in the difference between the written and the spoken 
languages :— 

Originally the written and spoken languages were nearly identical, 
but owing to the influence of Chinese literature the written language 
became more Chinese, while the spoken remained Japanese. At the 
present moment the written language is a mixture of Chinese 
characters and the Japanese alphabet; and thus, when a lecturer 
addresses his students, these cannot take down his words, but have 
to write a special treatise on the same subject. The physique of the 
Japanese pepple is not as good as might be hoped for; and this must 
be attributed to the years of peace and easa preceding the Restoration. 
This difficulty of the difference between the written and spoken 
languages is a serious tax upon them, and duplicates their work. So 
much time bas to be spent in study that it is impossible for them to 
have sufficient physical exercise. If more exercise is allowed, then 
the years devoted to’ education must be lengthened, and this would 
mean a serious loss to the work of the nation 


Several attempts have been made to bring the written and spoken ` 


languages into line, but apparently without success. A third difficulty 
in Japanese education emphasised by Count Okuma is the lack of a 
moral standard. ‘Fhe old religious standard was destroyed by the 
Restoration, and there is great difficulty in deciding what should take 
its place. “In the Western world Christianity supplies the moral 
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“standard. In Japan some desire a return to old forms, with patriotism 
“added, others prefer Christianity, some lean on Kant, others on other 
“philosophers. Everything is confused. Ifa great man and leader of 
“men were to arise, the way of decision would be more easy. Other- 
“wise the difficulty seems almost insuperable.” 

Two notes are frequently repeated throughout the volume. One is 
in reference to the amazement expressed by many people at the 
changes made in Japan in so short a period. Several of the writers 
remind ‘us that Old Japan had a unique national civilisation, dating 
. back more than 2,000 years, which gave her a special adaptability 
for the assimilation of Western enlightenment. “Tt is a fallacy,” says 
Baron Suyematsu, and there is a suspicion of dryness in his comment, 
“to think that any aborigines or tribes scattered in different parts of 
“the globe could, emulating Japan, raise themselves in the same way 

“as she has done at so short a notice” The other note is one of 
impatience at the praise which is being bestowed on Japan for her 
military prowess to the exclusion of all other phases of her national 
development. “If,” says Baron Shibusawa, “the warm reception I 
“received abroad is based on the feeling that I came from a country 
“known for its military exploits, I must confess that that reception is a 
“death-blow to our hopes.” It is sometimes said that Japan’s modern 
civilisation is only outward, and that there is a possibility of a reaction. 
I do not think' that any reader of the present work will entertain this 
idea; nor can I imagine that many will disagree with the sentiment 
expressed by Baron Suyematsu, with which I must close the book: 
“Japani is convinced that she is not fighting merely for personal political 

“aims, but that she is fighting also in the interests of the whole civilised 

“world ; she is fighting for her own sake, of course, but at the same time 
” “she is carrying it on at the mandate of England and America, as it 
“were, in the cause of civilisation and humanity.” = 

. * * i e 

Written during the last months of his life, Sir Leslie Stephen’s study 
of “Hobbes,” recently published in Messrs. Macmillan’s “English Men 
“of Letters” Series, shows no sign of failing powers in its author. It 
is doubtful, indeed, whether there is any critic now living who could 
have written so lively and interesting a book on a subject that, in most 
hands, would have proved irreclaimably dull. Never perhaps has Sir 
Leslie’s lightness of touch and power of profound yet vivacious exposi- 
tion stood him in better stead than in this his last book, in which he 
journeys over the arid plains of Hobbiam, finding oases in the most 
unexpected regions. 

Born in 1588, the year of the Spanish Armada, and living on to the 
year 1679, Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury, was the foremost English 
thinker in the long period between Bacon and Locke, and though time 
has dealt less gently with his works than with those of his predecessor 
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and successor, he must always be a notable figure in the history of 
European thought It cannot be said that he exercised any great 
influence on his contemporaries, except, as Sir Leslie puts it, “by 
“rousing opposition” and compelling his opponents to look into the 
foundations of their own creeds (no small service in itself); but in later 
times the French Encyclopedists and the English Utilitarians were 
undoubtedly his philosophic children. The most important event in ` 
Hobbes’s life, as determining his whole philosophic career, was an 
accident; as most important events are or seem to be to our limited 
vision. The story is told by Aubrey :— 
Being in a gentleman’? library, Euclid’s Elements lay open, and 
twas the 47th Hil. libri I. He read the proposition “By Gad,” ° 
said he, “this is impossible.” So he reads the demonstration of it 
which referred him back to such a proposition: which proposition 
he read. That referred him back to another, which he also read. 
Et sic deinceps that at last he was demonstratively. convinced of that 
truth. This made him in love with geometry. 


This was when Hobbes was forty years of age. It is surprising that 
the knowledge should have come to him so late, and the effects of the 
incident may serve as a warning to schoolmasters to inoculate their 
pupils early. It was this casual introduction to Euclid that made 
Hobbes a Hobbist, and started him on his career:as a philosoplier. 
The aim of all his philosophy is to give a geometrical, that is to say, a 
mechanical theory of the universe. “Man is an automaton , thought 
“ig a motion in his brain; all his actions can be explained by the laws 
“of motion, like the motion of a clock or of the Chatsworth water- 
“works.” It has been said by one of his critics that Hobbes’s merit is 
that his consistent adoption of this theory “brings out the inevitable 
“failure of a thorough-gomng roatérialism.” 

I can only touch in passing on Sir Leslie’s acute and elaborate 
analysis of Hobbes’s philosophy. It is necessarily less exhaustive than 
Croom Robertson’s, which will still remain the standard work on the 
subject, but it is better adapted for general reading, enlivened as it is 
by the authors monic method of criticism, which often exposes a 
fallacy where a more direct.attack might fail Sir Leslie treats 
Hobbes’s philosophical system under three heads, as it relates (1) to 
“The World,” (2) to “Man,” (3) to “The State.” He is evidently in closer 
sympathy with the man than with his philosophy. Of the “Leviathan,” 
the only work by which Hobbes is known to-day beyond a small circle 
of specialists,* he says, “(It) may be taken for an intellectual fossil—a 
“collection of erroneous assumptions and sophistries which are confuted 
“in a paragraph or two of the students’ text-books” But he adds the 

* An excellent edition of the “Leviathan” has recently been published jue the 
Cambridge University Fean ata popular ar price. The text has been carefully edited 


by oe R. Waller, an production of the text of the first’ edition 
1651. 
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qualifying reflection that if thinkers did not break’ ground with 
“premature” schemes of doctrine, we should never advance to more 
durable schemes’ “The tentative propings of a great man, trying to 
“secure a starting-point, are always instructive. . . . Perhaps our 
“descendants may be equally dissatisfied with systems which bulk very 
“largely in our eyes, though we may hope that they will make allow: 
“ance for our inevitable ignorance.” One specific service rendered by 
Hobbes to speculation is clearly brought out by his critic. Hobbes was 
the first writer to recoznise that “civil philosophy,” or, as we call it, 
“sociology,” must be based upon scientific knowledge. In this respect 
Sir Leslie compares him with Herbert Spencer, with whom he has not’ 
a few pointsincommon. “Each of ther aims at exhibiting a complete 
“system in which the results of the physical sciences will be co- 
“ordinated with ethical and political theory.” Hobbes’s attempt, 
undertaken in the infancy of physical science before the essential data 
were available, was of necessity premature, but it was a step in the right 
direction out of the slough of scholasticism. 

Hobbes’s theories, and the dogmatic and aggressive manner in which 
he asserted them, excited the keenest antagonism among his contem- 
poraries, In the “Auctarium” there is a long list of contemporary 
writers upon Hobbes, but the list includes only one work in his defence, 
and that anonymous. Men of all parties and creeds seem to have agreed 
in oppoging Hobbism. The political absolutism of the “Leviathan” 
was as distasteful to constitutionalists like Clarendon as to the 
politicians of the Commonwealth, while Anglican bishops and Noncon- 
formist divines found common ground in their denunciation of the 
“atheistical ” doctrines of its author. Hobbes always denied that the 
term “atheist” properly applied to him. He called himself not only a 
theist, but a Christian. To Sir Leslie it is quite clear that Hobbes’s 
system “is incompatible with anything that can be called theism”; 
but he points out that this does not in itself constitute sufficient grounds 
for calling its author an atheist. On this point Sir Leslie has a passage 
which applies to the theological controversies of the 20th century as 
well as to those of the 17th+— 


In such discussioms two distinct questions are apt ta be 
confounded. The question, that is, what a man really 
‘believed, is identified with the question what were the logical 
~ consequences of his’ belief. It is umdeniable that a man often 
rejects, and sometimes rejects with horror, doctrines which to others 
seem to be inevitable inferences from the first principles which he 
explicitly affirms. It is therefore “ unfair,” we are told, to attribute 
to a man the beliefs which, to our minds, he was logically bound to 
hold. It is certainly unfair so far as it is false. If a man repudiates 
a doctrine, the repudiation should be noted, even though we may - 
think that he is under a delusion, which amounts to a concealment 
of his own opinicns from himself “under a jugglery of words. Some 
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times, indeed, we are only “unfair” in tke sense that we are paying 

hin too high a compliment by supposing zhat he saw the full bearing 

of his arguments. 
In the case of Hobbes, however, there is a presumption that so acute a 
thinker must have carried out his arguments to their logical conclu- 
sions, and that fear of the bishops rather than any defect in his logic 
was the cause of his apparent blindness to the nature of his true 
position. Intellectually audacious, he was both physically and morally 
timid, and certainly not a man to court mactyrdom. Aubrey has a 
significant story that when one of Spinoza’s works appearec in 1670, 
Hobbes said: “He has cut through me a bar’s length, for I durst not 
“write so boldly.” Even behind the shelter o? his reservations Hobbes 
was not out of danger, as was shown by the proceedings in Parliament 
in 1666 after the plague and fire of London. A Bill was brouzht in for 
the suppression of atheism and profaneness, and a committee was 
instructed “to receive information about Mr. Hobbes’s ‘Leviathan. ” 
The Bill zassed the Commons, but was ultimately dropped, probably 
through the favour of Charles and Arlington. Hereafter, we are told, 
Hobbes went more regularly to the earl’s chapel. : 

Sir Leslie is at his best in his sketch of Hobbes’s life, which does 
full justice to a very interesting personality. It is often assumed that 
the egoism and cynicism of Hobbes’s ethical theories were the reflection 
of his personal character, but this assumption is certainly not confirmed 
by the glimpses we get of his private life. Few men have won and 
kept so meny friends, His warm friendship with the Cavendish family, 
with Clarendon, Harvey, Seldon, and many cther eminent men, must 
have been founded on a mutual esteem creditable to both sides; and 
though his life was one long controversy, none of his opponents ever 
seems to have attacked the character of the man as distinguished from 
the thinke-. “Clarendon, when confuting his abominable doctrines, 
“declares that Hobbes was one of his oldest friends, and emphatically 
“asserts the personal esteem entertained by himself and others for his 
“antagonis:.” Hobbes is one of the most remarkable examples on 
record of the preservation of extraordinary irtellectual activity to an 
extreme old age. He was nearly seventy when he began his “circle- 
“squaring” controversy, and he maintained the fight with unabated 
energy for more than twenty years—the moral of which is, as Sir Leslie 
points out, that “a man should read Euclid before he is forty.” At 
seventy-six he began to study law, and produced a “Dialogue between 
“a Philosocher and a Student of the Common Laws of England,” which 
is noticed ży Maine as showing that “Hobbes had anticipated many of 
“the legal reforms afterwards advocated by Bentham” In his eighty- 
sixth year 2e translated the whole of the “Ilicd” and the “Odyssey ” 
into Engtsh quatrains. The last four years of his life were spent in 
retirement at Chatsworth and Hardwick, but Le was still at work. He 
published his last scientific paper when he was ninety, and in the 
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following year, a few months before his death, he told his publisher that 
he was “writing somewhat to print in English” In October, 1679, he 
was seized by the illness to which he succumbed. “I shall be glad,” he 
said upon learning that the complaint was incurable at his age, “to find 
“a hole to creep out of the world at” 

Hobbes’s niche in the Temple of Fame is secure, even though his 
works be unread. If it be possible to arouse fresh interest in them 
to-day, Sir Leslie’s admirable little volume should do it. 


t + * kad 


The publication of a new volume of poems by’ Mr. Swinburne is 
always an important literary event and a delight to lovers of poetry. 
It is now nearly forty years since “Atalanta in Calydon” set the seal 
on the young poet’s fame, and to-day he sings to us as the sole 
survivor of the famous company of Mid-Victorian poets. There is 
all the old mastery of metre and witchery of words in his latest 
volume, “A Channel Passage and Other Poems” (Chatto and Windus), 
a collection of scattered pieces written for the most part during the 
last ten years. The ccntents are very varied, representing most of 
the poets moods and manners. Mr. Swinburne has always been 
powerfully attracted by the sea, but if we except the “ Casquet Rocks,” 
I do not think he has ever given us so beautiful a poem of the sea 
as that which gives the title to this volume. It is dated 1855, and 
one is surprised that it should have waited till now for publication. 
The longest poem in the book is “The Altar of Righteousness,” in 
which the poet gives expression to his religion of humanity., It is 
a striking outburst of emotional fervour, with many noble lines, but 
marred, as I think, by excessive vehemence. Turning to other pieces 
in the book, we have a beautiful sequence of nature poems—“ The 
“Promise of the Hawthorn,” “Hawthorn Tide,” and “The Passing of 
“the Hawthorn ”—and some exquisite verses inspired by the’ tender 
grace of children, such as the lines “To a Baby Kinswoman” and 
“A Clasp of Hands.” There is also a finely-written series of prologues 
to Elizabethan plays. Many of Mr. Swinburne’s admirers will regret 
that he has chosen to reprint some of the political verses included in 
this volume. When poets meddle with politics they seldom do their 
reputation anything but harm Such tirades of rhetorical abuse as 
“The Question” and “Apostacy” will seem to many, who are not 
necessarily admirers of Mr. Gladstone’s Insh policy, quite unworthy 
of the hand that penned them. One turns with relief from this 
political lampoonry to the loftier atmosphere of Mr. Swinburne’s praise. 
Here we find some fine examples of the tributes he delights to pay, 
both to his friends and to the literary giants of the past, among 
them an ode to Burns which is particularly strikmg, though not 
everyone will agree with Mr. Swinburne that Burns the satirist was 
greater than Burns the poet of the daisy. One of the most beautiful 
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‘ings in the book the dedicatory poem to Wiliam Mortis an Sir ` 


«Edward Burne Jones: — 


Men, mightier than death which divides us, 
Re Friends, dearer than sorrow can gay, 
paa Tho light that is darkness and hides us 
Awhile from each other away 
Abides but awhile and endures not, 
.We know, though the day be as night, 
For souls that forgetfulness lures not 
Till sleep be in sight. 
The sleep that ehfolds you, the slumber 
Supreme and eternal on earth, _ 
Whence ages of numberless number 
Shall bring us not back into birth, 
- We know not indeed if it be not 
<3 ; What no men hath known if it be, 
Life, quickened with light that we see not 
If spirits may see. ` 


Ik 


\ 
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Lying upon my tableis d new Popular Edition of the Works of Mark 

Ruthe-ford, published by Mr. .Fisher Unwin, in. seven volumes— 

“The -Autobiography of Mark - Rutherford,” “Mark Rutherford’s 

“Deliverance,” “The Revolution . in Tanner’s Lane,” ‘“Miriam’s 


“Schooling,” .and “Catherine Furze.” “It is unlikely that this | 


remarkable series of books will ever attain popularity in the ordinary 
sense.of the term, for they deal too exclusively with the drabs and greys 
of.life, and their. author’s point-of view is too uniformly sombre; but’ at 
. least two of. them—-the “Autobiography” and the “Deliverance ”— 
will be read and cherished by. the few for whom they.are written 
long after the. more popular novels of to-day have ceaded to be. 
These two books have been ranked among the great confessions of 
literature, and in the present writers opinion the praise is hot 
exaggerated, If ever there were a “human document,” we have it 
here, written in pure, nervous English that might well be tht despair 
' of the “stylist.” Seldom has the written word borne so unmistakably 
the. stamp of. artistic and spiritual sincerity. In the present edition 
these books should find.a wider circle of readers than they have 
hitherto-ha@; for, scattered up and down the land; there must be many 
who have felt and suffered what their. author has felt and suffered, 
and to-whom they will become a treasured ‘possession. 


A -READER 


` 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


OON after the great separation of 1886 a Liberal Unionist 
who stood high in the councils of his Party, and had often 
encountered Sir William Harcourt in debate, told me that Harcourt 
was the best friend he ever had, and the kindest-hearted man he ever 
knew. There are men, like the present Duke of Rutland, who go 
through politics without ever making an enemy. Sir William 
Harcourt was certainly not one of those. Both in public and in 
private he yielded to the impulse of the moment, and fully spoke 
his mind. The late Lord Salisbury was perhaps equally ‘unrestrained 
when he was on his lags. But then Lord Salisbury was always 
courteous in conversation, and ‘Sir Willidm could talk for victory 
elsewhere than in the House of Commons. The affection with which 
his friends regarded him was not in the least impaired by his 
occasional use of strong language. The people he offended were the 
people who did not know him, and took him, as the French say, at 
the foot of the letter. Those who did know him even slightly were 
assured that he was not only devoid of malice but incapable of 
deliberately inflicting pain. The fact is that he belonged to an old 
school, and was almost the last member of it. He used sometimes to 
say himself that he should have been born in the eighteenth century, 
the age of reason. However that may be, he was not squeamish in 
political life, and he dic not speak of his opponents as. if he were 
on his oath in a court of justice. Everybody remembers Mr. 
Pickwick’s indignation at hearing Mr. Buzfuz address his ,counsel, 
and tell him it was a fine day. Sir William Harcourt could fight with 
all the resources at his disposal in Parliament, and dine in perfect 
amity with the men whose iniquities he had been exposing. Casuists 
must decide how far a simulated indignation, or an exaggerated 
disapproval, lowers the standard of Parliamentary morals Sir 
William Harcourt was not much concerned about speculative 
questions of this kind Jpon two or three great principles, such as 
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the religious settlement of the Reformation, and the political settle- 
. ment of the Revolution; peace abroad, and economy at home; 
he was as firm as a rock. Otherwise he was satisfied to observe the 
rules of the game, and in particular never to hit below the belt 
An attempt was once made in the House of Commons to connect 
the Government of Lord Salisbury with a social scandal, and the 
escape of a notorious person. Sir William Harcourt absolutely 
' refused to have anything to do with it It was pitch, he 
said, and he would not touch it There was nothing small 
about him. Mentally and morally, as well as physically, he was 
built upon a large scale. A good big Party fight he loved as he 
loved, few other things on garth. Small personal issues did not 
interest or attract him. If he had been told anything to the discredit 
of a political opponent, he would have put it down to the discredit 
of the informer. Sir William Harcourt once said of an eminent states- 
‘man that he did not understand the British Constitution because he 
had never been a Protestant ora Whig. He has himself been called 
the last of the Whigs, and he used himself to say that he and Dean 
Stanley were the last Erastians. These summary judgments are not to 
be trusted. The doctrine that the law is above the King, and that the 
State is above the Church, are bound up with the Establishment, 
and with the House of Hanover. No doubt Sir William’s Protest- 
antism, at least on its secular side, was conspicuous, and no amount 
of association with Radicals ever quite un-Whigged him. An aristocrat 
playing the part of a democrat, he could not forget that he was a 
Harcourt, and he practised the old-fashioned vice of family pride. 
But if he had an imperfect sympathy with a generation which cared 
nothing for grandfathers, and was so far behind his age, at least he 
despised the sordid, ignoble crew who enter Parliament in search 
of titles, or to “get into Society,” or in the vainer hope of becoming 
“gentlemen.” His own title, which he failed to escape,.was imposed 
on him as a condition of becoming Solicitor-General in 1873. If he 
had been the son of a mushroom Peer, he would have been exempt. 
But the blood of all the Harcourts and the Vernons was, such are the 
anomalies of our Constitution, inadequate for the purpose. As for 
money, few men have made greater pecuniary sacrifices to politics than 
Harcourt. When he became member for the City of Oxford, in 
1868, he enjoyed a leading and lucrative practice at the Parha- 
mentary Bar, which he had suddenly and completely to abandon. 
His ‘Protestantism, as is well known, led him to encounter Mr. 
Gladstane in 1874 on the subject of the Public Worship Regulation 
Bill Mr. Gladstone thought that Convocation should be consulted 
before Bills touching the Church were introduced, and that the 
utmost liberty should be conceded to varieties of ritual To Sir 
William Harcourt all’ this was anathema. The fire kindled; and at 
last, when Mr. Gladstone quoted a Canonist, he spoke with his 
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tongue. Who was this Canonist? What had the House of Commons 
to do with him? Waat power had Convocation? Parliament was 
the governing body of the Church, and the only authority that could 
alter her constitution or formularies. He had drawn swords with 
one who was too strong for him, and, like Kingsley in his attack 
upon Newman, he received a lesson in the art of dialectics But 
in both cases the nation was on the Protestant side. Most English- ' 
men thought, quite truly, that Newman was better than his principles, 
and, quite falsely, that Gladstone had leanings towards the Church 
of Rome. Sir William Harcourt found a champion in Mr. Disraeli, 
and their joint efforts to “put down Ritualism” caused some scandal 
to the Church, as well as much amusement to the profane laity. 
There was nothing the Whigs liked better than keeping the clergy 
in their places, and thet task Sir William Harcourt was always ready 
to perform. The son of a clergyman, and the grandson of an 
Archbishop, his clerical ideal was that sound Whig and true states- 
man, Sydney Smith. He was himself something of a journalist, and 
something of a political pamphleteer. He contributed to the 
Saturday Review when it was a distinction to be a Saturday reviewer. 
Among his colleagues were Robert Cecil and Arthur Stanley, John 
Richard Green and Edward Augustus Freeman, Fitzjames Stephen 
and Charles Bowen. But it was his pamphlet on “The Morality of 
“Public Men,” published as long ago as 1852, which made him 
famous. The first Government of Lord Derby had an economic 
policy not altogether unlike the policy of Mr. Balfour’s Government 
to-day. Some Ministers were for Protection; others were for Free 
Trade. All professed a laudable desire to be enlightened by the 
verdict of the country at a General Election. Mr. Vernon Harcourt, 
writing anonymously as “An Englishman,” fell upon them with 
trenchant vigour, and selected Lord’ Derby, the least consistent of 
politicians even in that age of transition, for especial analysis 

This pamphlet, according to Greville, was much admired by Queen 
Victoria, to whom shiftiness and double dealing were always repugnant. 
Yet it was many years before Harcourt entered the arena for which he 
was pre-eminently quahfied Although he stood for Kirkcaldy in 
1859, it was not till after the General Election of 1868 that he took 
his seat in the House of Commons. Long before that he had been 
a familiar figure in London society, and known as one of the best 
talkers of his time. A good talker he always remained, though it 
was sometimes said tha- he liked to have the talk to himself. In 
his old age, at all events, there were not many who wanted to interrupt 
him. He had seen so much of the world, and expressed himself 
with such easy, lively humour, that an appreciative listener could not 
be bored. When he first appeared in London, it may have been 
different. One can imagine that a young man so exuberant and 
irrepressible may have seemed to his elders a little wanting in the 
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reverence they thought their due. Such, we know, was the impression 
made by Pitt upon Gibbon, and yet Pitt was a man of genius, and 
Gibbon was a man of the world. The literary Member of Parliament 
who proclaimed that ignorance and imposture were the only methods 
of getting on did not altogether lke being esked by Harcourt why 
in that case he had not got on himself. This is not the sort of 
remark that conduces to popularity. Wounded vanity seldom 
forgives. The dupes of an unsuccessful swindler are more apt to 
overlook the offence than the butts of a successful wit It is probable 
that Harcourt made more enemies by his tongue than Hudson by 
his speculations. 7 

When Harcourt came into Parliament, at the age of forty, he was 
pretty well known to the public The heroes of the Parliamentary 
Bar are ‘ittle known outside the Committee Rooms of the two 
Houses. But the letters of “Historicus” on International Law were 
familiar to readers of the Times, and their authorship was generally 
known. Harcourt became Professor of International Law on Dr. 
Whewell’s foundation at his old University of Cambridge, and he 
made himself also by dint of study a sound constitutional junst. 
His mind was naturally so acute and apprehensive that he could 
master any subject sufficiently for all prectical purposes in a very. 
short time. But when he took his seat in the House of Commons, he 
devoted himself to politics, and they became the business of his life. 
For the House itself he had a sincere affection, and he took the 
greatest pride in it to the end, He studied its eloquence and its 
traditions. He had a strong corporate feeling for its authority. He 
believed that it ought to be the supreme power in the State, and 
to stand well with it was his own highest ambition. Although he had 
announced that he would not stand again, he had refused a Coronation 
Peerage, and Providence willed that he shculd die, as be had lived, 
a Member of the House of Commons. He first knew it when it was 
led by two great men. His own Leader was Mr. Gladstone, who 
had just become Prime Minister in the prime of his physical and 
intellectual strength. Mr. Disraeli, on the other hand, had seen his 
best days, although his most showy triumphs were yet to come. 
The colleague of a Cabinet Minister, Mr Cardwell, Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt sat below the gangway, and practised the independence 
which has often led to office. He acted with Mr. George Dixon, 
then Member for Birmingham, as an exponent of the free, com- 
pulsory, secular education then demanded by the Birmingham 
‘League. His boisterous rhetoric, restrained by a sound literary sense 
which never desertea him, added a good ceal of zest and point to 
educaticnal debates, not always entertaining in themselves. Matthew 
Arnold took his Gemman friend Arminius in “ Friendship’s Garland i 
to hear Mr. Vemon Harcourt develop a system of undenominationaL 
religion from the Life of Mr. Pickwick. But the unexpected treat 
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did not come off,’and it all ended in the Cowper-Temple Clause. 
Escapades of this kind did not strike Mr. Gladstone as unpardonable, 
and before the Government of 1868 came to an end his Solicitor- 
General was Sir William Harcourt. This taste of office was scarcely 
worth having, and it was not till 1880 that Sir William Harcourt 
became a Cabinet Minister. By that time he had acquired great 
reputation on the platform as well as in the House. He always 
talked good English, but it was English understanded of the people. 
Although he had overcome his fondness for Mr. Disraeli, and opposed 
his Eastern policy, Sir William Harcourt was not at that time an 
enthusiastic disciple of Mr. Gladstene, and made no secret of his 
wish that Lord Harington should be Prime Minister. Things 
turned out otherwise, and for five years Sir William Harcourt presided 
at the Home Office without giving a vigilant Opposition any good 
handle of attack. f 

One effect the Home Office had upon Sir William Harcourt which 
brought subsequent disaster both upon the Liberal Party and upon 
himself. It converted him to Local Option, and he always afterwards 
supported Sir Wilfrid Lawson in the most unpopular measure ever 
submitted to Parliament. The Local Veto Bill led to Sir William’s 
own defeat at Derby, in 1895, and had much to do with the Liberal 
collapse. That his conversion was sincere cannot be doubted, and if 
the magistrates had taken the good advice he gave them as Home 
Secretary by reducing the number of public-houses, as was their duty, 
the amount of drunkenness would have been incalculably diminished. 
Sir William Harcourt’s other conversion excited much more hostile 
comment. When he joined Mr. Gladstone’s third Cabinet as a Home 
Ruler, in 1886, he was treated as the worst of renegades by the Liberal 
Unionists. Nor can it be denied that he had been a strong Coercionist, 
and had condemned in strenuous language the tactics of Mr. Parnell 
He had as much to explain on one side as Mr. Chamberlain had on 
the other. Yet it is easy enough to frame a logical case for both 
statesmen. To defend Mr. Chamberlain is not my business, and no 
one is better able to defend himself. Sir William Harcourt had no 
special sympathy with Irishmen, and not much belief in a sentimental 
union of hearts Nor was he a Gladstonian in the sense of 
surrendering his own judgment to Mr. Gladstone’s. It would probably 
have been more natural for him to go with Lord Hartington. But the 
Irish question presented itself to him, and to many others, as a 
dilemma. There was nothing for it but Coercion or Home Rule For 
the Liberals to take up Coercion after the Tories had abandoned it 
was practically impossible. Therefore Home Rule was the one feasible 
course. Having made up his mind, Sir William Harcourt stuck 
to the principle of self-government for Ireland, and never to the day of 
his death modified it in any degree. There are changes in national 
policy so grave and deep that only profound conviction can justify ` 
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them. To take them up, or to drop them, without adequate cause, is 
incompatible with true statesmanship. 

With all his failings, and few men were more human, Sir Wiliam 
Harcourt was essentially a statesman. He was never so far 
absorbed in one subject that he could not see its bearing upon the 
interests of the British Empire as a whole. He was not a little 
Trelander, or a little South African. He looked at the South Africam 
problem, and the Irish problem, as parts of one great question which 
British statesmanship had to work out. With him it was not “Will 
“Ulster fight?” and “Will Ulster be right?” But, “What is 
“England’s duty to Ireland?” TWhy is Ireland the one discontented’ 
“country in the dominions of the British Crown?” It was not, “Have 
“the mine-owners of the Transvaal a grievance against President 
“Kruger?” It was, “What should be the conduct of Great Britain in 
“dealing with small independent States to which British subjects resort 
“for purposes of gain?” Sir William Harcourt’s breadth of view, 
founded qr a knowledge of history, was his most distinguishing trait. 
Minute accuracy he had not, and the want of it might have stood in 
his way if he had become, like his ancestor, Lord Chancellor. It did 
not prevent him from introducing and carrying as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer one of the great Budgets of the 19th century. Everyone 
who sat in that Parliament will agree that Sir William Harcourt showed 
a knowledge of his subject, and a capacity for dealing with critics of 
every degree, seldom equalled in Parliament. His temper ‘and, 
courtesy were unfailing. The Opposition did their utmost to defeat 
the whole scheme, and the second reading was only carried by a 
majority of fourteen votes. Yet the Bill establishing a graduated 
system of duties on succession to estates passed through Committee in 
a reasonable time without serious change, and without a single applica- 
tion of the Closure. This abstinence from strong measures, even of a 
perfectly regular and legitimate kind, was deliberate policy on Sir 
William Hercourt’s part When I expressed to him in the Lobby my 
surprise at his moderation, and its success, he replied that the Bill 
was one wich the Peers could not touch, and that if it were not fully 
discussed by the representatives of the people, there might be difficulty 
in collectirg the taxes it imposed. To stand well with the House was, 
as I have said, Sir William’s first desire. He had been, of course, 
responsible as a Cabinet Minister for closing by compartments the 
Home Rule Bill of 1893; a step which, if it were inevitable, was an 
inevitable misfortune. But as Leader of the House after Mr. 
Gladstone's retirement, his chief weapons, besides thorough knowledge 
of his business, were conciliation and tact. When he announced the 
resignation of the Government in June, 1895, he was cheered: not less 
warmly by his opponents than by his friends. He was on the best of 
terms with the Conservative Leaders, especially Mr. Balfour and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. 
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And be it remembered that throughout the anxious session of 1894 
Sir William Harcourt was suffering from the greatest disappointment 
of his life. Whena prominent figure has just disappeared from politics, 
and from the world, it is neither necessary nor agreeable to rake up 
small defects. They may be left to the historian of the future, who will 
see them, or such of them as are then visible, in their true proportions 
and their due perspective. It is enough to say here that in 1894 Sir 
William Harcourt expected to be Prime Minister, and that his services 
to the Liberal Party accounted for his expectation. He remained in 
office under a man young enough to be his son, and it was only the 
retirement of Lord Rosebery, in 1886, that made him the principal 
chief of the Opposition He did not consider that he received the 
support due to him in the circumstances, and just as matters in South 
Africa were approaching a crisis he laid down the burden. To his 
successor, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, he always gave a loyal and 
hearty allegiance. How far his conduct on the South African 
Committee accounted for his resignation need not at this moment be 
discussed. He was apparently outmanceuvred and over-reached. On 
the morrow of his death it is more pleasant to dwell upon the sturdy 
attitude of resistance he maintained to the politics of financial 
adventure. He nobly earned the foolish nickname of “Little 
“Englander” by jealous and sensitive care for the honour of England. 
England has never been little, except in size, for great countries are 
those which produce great men, as England has always done. But it 
was impossible for a statesman of Sir William Harcourt’s character 
and traditions to feel any sympathy with adventurers who regarded 
Imperialism as an “asset,” and reckoned up minutely the commercial 
value of the British flag. The heroism of British troops in South 
Africa could not blind him to the mean and sordid origin of the. war. 
Like Mr. Gladstone, he took the greatness of his country for granted. 
They both desired that she should set an example of rigid integrity by 
excluding from her foreign politics the element of finance, and by 
treating small States with the same forbearance as powerful Empires. 
It has been well said by a candid critic in the Spectator that the root 
of Sir William Harcourt’s character was pride. A good deal of 
humility, though not of a Christian sort, was required by the politicians 
who took their cue from the contrivers of the Raid. The nominal 
leader of that singular enterprise is now Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony. Its real author has passed, like Sir William Harcourt, beyond 
the reach of human censure or applause. Vicarious buccaneering was 
not to the taste of a man who had learned politics from Cornewall 
Lewis, and taught at Cambridge the principles of international law. If 
personal regard for Lord Milner kept Sir William Harcourt silent 
when he might with advantage have spoken out, he never concealed 
his disapproval of the policy which led to the South African War. 

Of Mr. Chamberlain’s other policy, which is not to be called Protec- 
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tion, but “Colonjal Preference,” Sir William was an outspoken and 
unsparing critic. -Although he glorified the Whigs as the builders 
of his beloved constitution, he had ‘much in common with Peel He 
saw clearly, and said plainly, that, important as Free Trade was in 
Cobden’s time, it had become fifty times more important. since 
Cobden’s death. In 1846 the Com Laws caused a vast amount of 
wretchedness and' starvation. Their re-enactment would be national 
ruin Sixty years ago the British Islands supported upon their own 
resources two-thirds of their population. They scarcely support one- 
third now. Peel was conscious that he would have a name execrated 
‘by every monopolist. The blessings of the same enlightened and 


unselfish class would assuredly*descend in plentiful abundance upon 


the man who undid the work of Peel. Sir William Harcourt had no 
such ambition. An aristocrat by temperament, he had the democratic 
fibre which contact with great masses of men strengthens in’ every 
robust mind. Democratic in one. sense he was not. No Home 
Secretary was ever firmer in maintaining law. For this purpose he 
did not shrink in the days of the dynamite scare from opening letters 
at the Post Office, and Coercion for Ireland had no stronger advocate 
until he was convinced that it had failed. But his finance was democratic, 
and it was the economic and constitutional side of politics for 
which he chiefly cared. Peace, economy, free trade, and the main- 
tenance of the Protestant religion were the pillars of his political 
Church. He would have agreed with Gambetta that priestcraft .was 
the enemy, and against clerical pretensions he was ‘always ready to 
lift up his voice, or take up his pen. If he was not a great Imperialist, 


he was'a great Englishman. His foibles, as well as his virtues, were ° 


en He did not care about anything that could not be expressed 
“in plain English His invective was like the blows of a sledge-hammer. 
-An omnivorous reader, with a retentive memory, his knowledge of 
books, ancient and modem, made his style simple and classical, never 
subtle or obscure. He was accused of inconsistency, and it would be 
difficult to deny that when he took up Local Option, or when he became 
a Home Ruler, he changed his mind. But the last months of his life 
were spent in upholding the economic principles of his youth, and his 
kindness was a quality which never failed. There is probably nothing 
by which he would rather be remembered than the constant efforts 
which he made as Home Secretary to prevent the imprisonment of 
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AN APPRECIATION BY AN OPPONENT. 


OTHING so provokes Mr. Balfour to protest—emphatic, 
N indignant and obviously sincere protest—as an insinuation 
that his fiscal policy is in any degree ambiguous or obscure. No 
sarcasm is too biting to be applied to those who fail or pretend to 
fail to understand it. 

“I have, at all events, avoided any kind of obscurity,” said he at 
Sheffield. 

But obscurity is just what a stupid and perverse generation did 
find, or profess to find; and when, five months later, Mr. Balfour., 
desctibed his policy as a “real change from petrified Free Trade to 

“progressive Free Trade,” a by no means stupid person, Mr. John 
Morley, interrupted him by asking the innocent question: “Will the 
“right hon. gentleman say what is the change?” Mr. Balfour 
warmly referred to his Sheffield speech, which, he remarked, “appears 
“to be more laughed at than read.” And when Mr. Morley, in’ quiet 
tone, again put the question: “But what is the change?” Mr. Balfour 
gazed at him as at a curious and perplexing phenomenon. Is this 
innocence simulated, or can it be real? his expression seemed to 
enquire. “I venture to say,” he replied, “that even persons of the 
“smallest intelligence, not to speak of the people of great intelligence 
“whom I am now addressing, if they were to spend a quarter of an 
“hour in reading what J said at Sheffield and Bristol would not have 
“the smallest difficulty in poder todine what the view of the Govern- 

“ment is.” 

But his opponents, and not fey alone, continued to make the same 
charge of obscurity; and when, on the 18th of last May, his old 
colleague, Lord George Hamilton, pathetically exclaimed, “I do 
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“implore him to speak out plainly, and tell us what is his policy,” Mr. 
Balfour expressed himself as literally struck dumb. That he, the only 
politician of them all who had expounded his economic faith and laid 
bare his economic soul in a reasoned and published treatise, besides 
many end “somewhat lengthy utterances,” should be looked upon as 
a master of mystification and ambiguity, was more than human patience 
could endure. He metaphorically gathered his toga around him, and 
refused any longer to resist the stabs of foes and friends. In effect 
he said, “If they will not hearken to ‘Economic Notes, if they will 
“not be persuaded by ‘Sheffield’ and ‘Bristol,’ I can do no more.” 
With elaborate sarcasm he accepted the “hypothesis” of “an initial 
“defect” on his part, “a want of capacity of lucid exposition,” and 
asked “how it was possible to suppose a sixth or seventh effort would 
“be more successful than the others.” 

Only a few minutes after this contemptuous repudiation Mr. 
Asquith pointedly and powerfully repeated the same accusation in 
words approved and cheered by moze than his own side in the House 
of Commons. “The Prime Minister has said that the Sheffield 
“programme is plain enough to any man in the street. All I can say is 
“that not one of his colleagues could understand it, if I may take 
“understanding to mean, not merely intellectual apprehension, which 
“is a thing that goes on inside a man’s head, but the capacity of 
“articulate expression.” 

A refusal to comprehend on the part of opponents may proceed 
from malice and not from incapacity; but here we have a statesman 
in a political situation which constrains, not an opponent, but an old 
friend like Lord George Hamilton to “implore him to speak plainly ” 
and clear it up; yet one which Mr. Balfour himself describes, in words 
of obvious sincerity, as having been made so clear that “Every future 
“misunderstanding shall be patently and obviously a wilful misunder- 
“standing.” The explanation of the difficulty is that the two parties 
are not mlking about-the same thing; the onè is speaking of the 
position of Mr. Balfour the Economist, the others are speaking of Mr. 
Balfour the Fiscal Reformer, the politician, the Prime Minister. The 
one expounds the principles in which he believes, the others demand 
to know how he intends to put them into operation here and now; 
the one declares the articles of his faith, the others ask what works 
are tc te the evidence and fruits of this faith And the controversy 
rages with theological bitterness. 

Mr. Balfour refuses to be cornered on the practical side, which 
alone interests the practical man. “The hon gentleman,” he replied 
to Mr. Black, on the 14th of April, “appears to desire that I should give 
“him not only a preliminary sketch of my election address, but also 
“the details of the first Budget which I should introduce, when I 
“returned to Parliament. I thmk the demand is excessive.” 
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Mr BALFOUR, THE ECONOMIST. 


To sneer at Mr. Balfour’s economic arguments is easy, but not 
prudent. It justly provokes the counter-sneer that they “appear to 
“be more laughed at than read.” Mr. Balfour is no vulgar Fair Trader, 
he is no ignorant hater of imports in the lump, of things “made in 
“Germany,” or elsewhere. When Mr. Chamberlain made the crude 
statement, which Professor Marshall declares’ induced him to enter 
the arena and sign the Professors’ manifesto, that “It is a mathe- 
“matical truth that, if imports come into this country of manufactured 
“goods, which we ‘can make as well as’ any other nation, they must , 
“displace labour,” Mr. Balfour must have smiled. When Mr. 
Chamberlain, at Newcastle, painted the amazing picture of every mill 
and furnace in this country being closed, production and exports alike 
entirely ceasing, and our imports in consequence of this state of things 
rising to some 1,900 millions sterling, Mr. Balfour must have shuddered. 
In short, Mr. Balfour is a well-instructed, logical, deductive economist, 
who has not suddenly but deliberately adopted and long held the 
opinion that for an “island ” in the conditions of these British Islands 
the defence of a Protectionist Policy would be advantageous. 

Mr. Balfour’s declaration at Edinburgh that “I mdividually am not 
“a Protectionist” cannot be accepted by either “old-fashioned ” or 
“new-fashioned ” Free Traders, unless he will alter his definition of 
. Protection. If, instead of saying, “A Protectionist policy is a policy 
“which ‘aims’ at supporting or creating home industries by raising 
“home prices,” he will admit that a Protectionist policy is any policy 
which by means of a tariff actually does support or create home 
industries by raising home pricés, whatever its “aim” may be, we 
might accept his definition. But, if, while not “aiming” at “raising 
“home prices” by a general tariff involving the taxation of food, he 
nevertheless imposes such a tariff with another “aim,” that of placing 
this country in a position to “resume its liberty of negotiation,” he 
does, in fact, impose a tariff which is Protectionist in effect, which 
raises home prices, and he is a Protectionist. If Mr. Balfour will say 
that his scheme of retaliation does not involve a general tariff which 
will raise home prices, I shall be prepared to admit that he is not a 
Protectionist. If he will not make this admission, I would ask, wherem 
‘do his practical proposals for a new tariff differ from those of Mr. 

Chamberlain, whatever his ultimate “aims” may ber 
' Mr. Balfour starts from a broad scientific ’ platform. by con- 
temptuously brushing aside the vulgar fallacies of the ordinary Fair 
Trader and Tariff Reformer. He admits to the full the past progress 
and actual present wealth and prosperity of the country: (Economic 
Notes, p. 10.) He explicitly states that “we cannot get our imports 
“without paying for them, and can only pay for them by our exports ” 
(Bristol). He will not contest the statement that from the point of 
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view of the nation “it is only what we import that matters ” (Economic 
Notes, p. 10). He will not contradict the Free Trade doctrine, which, 
however, he slightly exaggerates in stating “that the only person that 

“ought to be thought of is the customer”; he only suggests the 
caution that his “immediate interest ” may not be the same as his 

“ permanent interest.” 

In his survey of the general commercial situation, one feature seems 
in his eyes to dominate the prospect; in fact it fills the entire land-' 
scape. On every side he sees the same phenomenon—the rejection 
of the Free Trade theory and the adoption of Protectionist practice by 
all the nations of the world, ¢xcept ourselves, including our own self- 
governing Colonies. 

“The highly-developed industrial countries show no sign of any 
“wish to relax their Protective system; the less developed com- 
“munities are busily occupied in building up protected interests.” 

' His survey shows that these countries have prospered, but whether 
because of or in spite of their Protection he will not stay to enquire, 
_ his concern being with this country, and he is too enlightened to 
regard the prosperity of one nation as anything but conducive to the 
increased prosperity of the others. 

On the whole he sees no decay, but he scents danger. The.. 
tendencies of the world are in the wrong direction, for Mr. Balfour’s 
ideal is Free Trade, and especially do “these tendencies, which are 
“moulding and must more and more mould the commercial fortunes 

“of the warld, appear to be inimical to the fortunes of this country.” 

This is the final conclusion to which Mr. Balfour comes, that this 
policy of foreign nations has been an injury and nothing but an injury 
to this country, and if we and they continue in our present courses it 
will be our ruin. “It would be impossible for any man to say we 
“have not suffered profoundly from foreign tariffs” (Sheffield), “It 

“would be _ impossible to hold a version of the Free Trade theory so 
“perverse ”—as one that would deny this (Economic Notes, p. 21). 

It is interesting to trace the method and the steps by which Mr.. 
Balfour has reached his melancholy conclusion. It has not been by 
patient investigation of the facts, but by deductions drawn from the. 
general principles of human conduct. Accepting frankly, as a postu- 
late, witn Free Traders, that foreign tariffs affect our imports and 
exports to an equal extent, he concludes :— 


1. That trade flows along channels engineered not by nature 
“but by diplomacy” (Sheffield). 

2. Therefore, by foreign tariffs we are forced to change our 
industries, from the industries out of which they have been 
engineered, into others. 

3. That these changes are “to trades presumably less remu- 
“nerative than the old,” t.e., from the higher to the lower. 
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4. That the working classes will be the chief sufferers, for the 
capitalist manufacturer may transfer his capital, “adhere to 
“his trade by changing his country.” 

5. That, seeing our “large imports.are a vital necessity to us, 
“and the exports required to pay for them are not necessities ' 
“to the foreign nations,” we are in a position of disadvantage 
in the business. 

6. That, therefore, we must purchase jmports by lowering prices. 

7. That imports must become “first costly, then unattainable.” 


This is the end to which we are hastening if we do not change our 
methods. This is the disastrous conclu$ion to which Mr. Balfour has 
brought us, step by step, by an assumption here, and a deduction 
there. Given his assumptions, there is no escape from his deductions. 

Having followed Mr. Balfour to the melancholy end, I would ask 
‘in his own words to the British Association: “ Do we not here touch 

“a series of problems with which that most unsatisfactory branch of 
=philosophy inductive logic ought to deal?” He himself speaks of 
“revising his principles in the light of experience.” How would the 
assumptions from which he has deduced such tragic conclusions have 
fared if he had faced this painful labour? 

If he had endeavoured to verify his assumptions that foreign tariffs 
force us to pay for our imports by continuously lowering the price of 
our exports, he would have found that, although, during the past 
thirty years we have greatly cheapened our wares, yet the Board of 
Trade calculate the foreigners have cheapened the goods they send to 
us to a rather greater extent. We are getting more, not less, of 
serviceable commodities by the exchange. 

If be had revised his “principle” that changes of trade forced upon 
us by hostile tariffs must be from the higher to the lower, “in the light 
“of experience,” he would have discovered that in fact the contrary had 
happened—unless he is prepared to say that bankers, brokers, sailors, 
shipbuilders and engineers are inferior to naked sugar boilers, and 
scorched—and too often maimed—puddlers and furnacemen. Our 
largest export trade, our shipping trade, has been built up in the last 
forty years as much upon the foundation of the Protectionist policy of 
our neighbours, who have refused our iron and calico and forced us to 
pay our debts in shipping services, as upon our own Free Trade 
policy. And strely for an island people the most important, the most 
imperial, the most envied trade is our shipping trade. Í 

Tf he had tested his statement that foreign tariffs attract within the 
orbit of their operation the British capitalist, who changes “not his 
“trade but his country,” he would have found that though this has been 
true in the past, and is less true to-day, the tide has turned, and to 
a still greater extent the very highest and best and largest of the foreign 

capitalist manufacturers are flying with their capital, their organising 
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ability and technical traming, to this land of free imports* where 
they employ the highest class of British labour, pay British taxes, and 
produce a better result for a giver cost than they could do in any other 
country. 

If he had looked at the question less from the point of view of the 
Foreign Office, and investigated the state of both economic and 
popular opinion it the Un:ted States and Germany; if he had weighed 
the force of the movement for Tariff Refarm, że, for the reduction 
of the tariff, in America, the avowed policy of one of the great parties 
in the States, and one which has the sympathy of large numbers in 
the other party; if he had considered the means by which the new 
German Tariff was carried, „and the significance of the Social 
Democratic vote, he might not have spoken of the “utter repudiation 
“of Free Trade by every country but ourselves,” doubt might have 
arisen as to the permanence of reaction in America, and a suspicion 
“that the triumphs of the Agrarians and the lfe of the new German 
Tariff might be short ; 

By following this abhorred inductive process, Mr. Balfour might, 
by this time, have begun to doubt the absolutely universal application 
of his dictum that “we have suffered profoundly by Foreign Tariffs,” or, 
at any rate, whether although thev may have reduced the total volume 
of international trade, they have not injured least of all the single 
nation that has refused to fetter itself. Curiously out of place, we 
find at the end of Mr. Balfour's Economic Notes a page of statistics— 

` two little tables of selected exports, selected after the Birmingham ` 
manner. To them, however, he scarcely refers in his text. They 
would seem to show that his concern has been aroused by the 
phenomenon of the relative, not absolute, decline of British exports. 
It might have occurred to a mind given, like Mr. Balfour’s, to broad 
ecanomic generalisations, to ask whether this is a sign of decaying or 


* The Tariff Reform League have published a list of Expatriated British Industries, 
I am surprised to find this list so smell, although they go back some twenty-five years 
for some of their examples. 

On the other hand the mcst numerous and conspicuous examples of the converse 
process, the Importation of Industries, are of very recent date. 

The zemarkable at-raction of this country appears to be operative chiefly in the 
cases of the very largest and best of tke American firms—those who, having gained 
supremacy in their own markets, aspire to a “world” trade. These firms, instead of 
dumping their produce, appear to find it more profitable to “dump” themselves,’ 
their capital, experience, organisation and skill, to our t advantage This 
phenomenon in part explains the very great excess of erican exports over 
imports in recent years, and is likely to have a remarkable effect in increasing our 
exports, especially of machinery, in the near future, 

For example e most important manufacturers of mining machinery in the world, 
Messrs. Fraser and Chalmers, of Chicego and San Francisco, have established works 
near London, The makers of Electric Plant in the world, the Thomson- 
Houston Co., have established themselves at Rugby. 

The largest single works for Electric Plant in the world are those the Westinghouse 
Company of Pittsburg have built at Trafford Park—works which employ 7,000 of our 
most skilled and best paid operatives. The largest American boiler makers have 
works ın Scotland; the American Screw Co, have works at Leeds; the Singer Co., 
the Kodak Co., the Swan Match Co., are farther examples of a mgration that is one 
of the most remarkable commercia! sizns of the times. 
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of advancing industrial civilisation; whether it is not possible, as has 
been so well shown by Mr. J. A. Hobson in his last book on Interna- 
tional Trade, that in the most advanced industrial organism a smaller 
proportion of energy will be devoted to the extractive arts and primary 
manufactures, and a larger proportion to the more specialised processes 
required to supply a greater variety of special needs, and to the 
production and distribution of non-material wealth, and thus a smaller 
proportion of the real wealth of the nation will be capable of forming 
the material of international trade; whether, in fact, we have not 
passed the industrial stage requiring a very rapid growth of exports. 

But those who agree with Mr. Balfour, and those who, like the 
wniter, disagree with him, providing they have carefully read and not 
merely laughed at his words, must absolve him from the charge of 
obscurity as an economist. 

It remains in a very short space to consider 


\ MR BALFOUR, THE FISCAL REFORMER. 


“Do you desire to alter fundamentally the Fiscal tradition which has 
“prevailed during the last two generations? ” is the question Mr. Balfour 
addressed to himself at Sheffield “Yes, I do,” was his reply. These 
be brave words, and from that day to this he has been pestered with 
the question he persists in regarding as impertinent: “Yes, but how?” 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain begin in perfect agreement. “If you 
“are to have Colonial preference you must put a tax on food,” says 
Mr. Chamberlain. “Any attempted remedy, so far as I am able to see, 
“would involve the taxation of food in this country,” says Mr. Balfour. 

So far both statesmen speak with one voice; they have arrived by 
different roads at the same theoretical ideal To convert theory into 
policy, and policy into fact is the task before them. 

How different is the spirit in which they enter upon this task. Even 
before the late by-elections Mr. Balfour declared that the “remedy 
“cannot be tried in its integrity, because I believe the country will not 
“tolerate a tax on food.” Even after the late series of by-elections, on 
July 22nd, Mr. Chamberlain thus encourages the Tariff Reform 
League at Birmingham: “Although there may be some hesitation, 
“though there may be some difficulty, we shall win in the long run.” 

This indicates, not merely a difference of temperament, it is a 
difference of policy, so far as the word policy can be properly 
applied to the Fiscal utterances and conduct of the Prime Minister. 
Mr. Balfour, the- Deductive Economist, “desires” to “alter funda- 
“mentally our Fiscal tradition.” 

Mr. Balfour, the Economist, would tax the people’s food. 

Mr. Balfour, the Economist, considers that the evil of food taxation, 
“provided that taxation is kept within narrow limits, has been 
“exagperated.” 
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Mr. Balfour, the politician and Minister, will have nothing to do with 
Mr. Balfour the Economist. 

This Mr. Balfour is a man with occasional brilliant intuition ; he 
feels “that the country will not tolerate a tax on food.” : 

Therefore Mr. Balfour, the Fiscal Reformer, has made only just one 
practical (?) conttibution to the controversy. wI ask the people of this 
“country,” he said at Sheffield, “to delete altogether from their maxims 
“of public conduct the dootrine that you must never put on taxation 
“except for revenue purposes.” This it must be admitted does not 
carry one very far. In itself*‘it is a ‘platitude, its force lies in its 
-application. 

With this and this alone to Indicate the Fiscal Policy of the Prime 
Minister of England is it wonderful that -Lord George Hamilton 
continues to “implore him to speak plainly ” ? 

Mr, Chamberlain needs no economic lamp’to light his path He 
knows his way in the dark No intelligible theory of in tional 
commerce can be reconciled with his various recent speech As 
Economist he must be pronounced at least incomplete.. But as Tariff - 
Revolutionist he knows whither he would go, and the way he knows, 
and how to point it out clearly. He means to tread it, and he means 
to carry,us all along wth him. Obscurity is abhorrent to him. In 
speech or act it is impossible to him ; and in thought—well, in thought 
it is possible to avoid obscurity by not thinking too much, by not 
looking too far before and after. l 

In contrast, Mr. Balfour stands holding up his economic lamp. The 
light shines clearly, but in the opihion of many who hear and admire 
him, it has, unconsciously to himself, been refracted and diverted by 

` unsuspected lenses and prisms. He seems to see, and he declares, 

that it is destruction to stand where we are—there is only one step to - 

take, he exclaims, but that step involves the taxation of food, and it 
is, alas, impossible. 


RUSSELL REA. 
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THE UNEMPLOYED: LESSONS OF THE 
MANSION HOUSE FUND. , 


AST winter, after several years of good trade, the Lord Mayor 

was once more compelled to appeal for a Mansion House Fund 

in ad of the unemployed. The money was expended in providing 

employment for genuine. workmen by means of a system of “colony” 

relief works. It is proposed here to describe briefly the work done by 

the administrators of the Fund, and to apply the lessons derived from 

their experience to the consideration both of a comprehensive remedy 
and of temporary expedients for the coming winter. 

Towards the end of November, 1903, a letter appeared in the papers 
calling attention to the danger of exceptional distress through want 
of employment during the winter, and advocating the preparation of 
a scheme of rehef works presenting certain new features. The letter 
was signed by the Bishop of Stepney, Canon Barnett and other well- 
known ministers and residents in the East End. The proposals 
attracted: widespread attention. The Mansion House Committee, 
which had existed in a state of suspended animation since 1895, was 
called together, and after some discussion decided to organise relief 
works upon the lines suggested. The Lord Mayor opened a Fund 
which finally reached the sum of £4,000. The first party of men was 
set to work on December 17th, ‘and the relief works closed on 
March 24th. By that time 467 families containing 2,456 persons had 
received relief, for periods varying from a few days to fourteen weeks, 
and averaging five and a half weeks. 

The main feature of the scheme was the offer of continuous work, in 
colonies outside London, to male heads of families with settled 
homes in London. The men were to be boarded and lodged 
in the country, while adequate relief ‘proportioned to the number of 
children was paid direct to their families at home. The diet of the 
men was liberal, but, apart from a small tobacco allowance, they 
received nothing to spend. The payments to the families varied from 
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los, to 203, and averaged 143, The Committee did not create new 
colonies, but arranged with the proprietors of Hadleigh Farm 
Colony and Osea Island far the reception and employment of the men. 
The work was mainly spade work in the open air, though light work 
was found for special cases The supervision was continuous and 
strict. At both places abstinence from intoxicating liquor was one of 
the rules. In pursuance of the policy of relieving adequately, where 
at all, the Committee offered to every man employed the opportunity 
of remaining on the works until the close. The men were allowed to 
return home at stated intervals to visit their families and to look for 
work. 

Of the 467 men, the first 160 were taken (mainly from Stepney) 
without any enquiry other than verification of their statements as to 
home and family, tne labour test and the local knowledge of the 
selectors being relied on to secure the elimination of the undesirable. 
It was found that this was likely to result in the filling of the colonies 
with casual labourers drawn largely from the docks, partly because of 
their numerical superiority in the area, and partly because the terms, 
which had been put at a level appropnate to family incomes of 30s, 
proved dangerously attractive to men accustomed to 15s. or 203. It 
was also felt that the money could be more profitably expended than 
in the giving of one job out of many to men who would be as “casual” 
afterwards as before. It was therefore decided to give a preference to 
men with employers’ references, showing a record of continuous employ- 
ment at some fairly recent time, and therefore with good prospects of 
regaining permanent work, if tided over a period of exceptional 
depression. The adoption of this rule, and the simultaneous extension 
of the area of operations to include the Boroughs of Poplar, Bethnal 
Green and Shoreditch, led in practice to the total exclusion of fresh 
casual labourers. The effect of this change appears clearly in the list 
of occupations of the men sent down in each period. Of the 160 
selected without reference to employers, 119 described themselves as 
labourers (chiefly waterside); of the 307 with employers’ references, 
132 were labourers of various grades, while 67 other occupations. were 
represented. 

The results of the colony test to a very large extent realised the 
hopes of its designers) The mass of idlers and dependents who 
usually expect to reap an easy harvest from the opening of relief funds 
ceased to apply as soon as they found that work was demanded. The 
continuity of work and supervision, rendered possible by the colony 
system, proved eaually valuable as a test of the industrial and moral 
qualities of those who accepted the conditions The difference 
between the men without references and the men with references 
appears again in their records at the colonies. A comparison, which 
makes full allowance for the differences in the possible periods of 
employment of the earlier and later parties, shows that ın the former 
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case 50 per cent, and in the latter 77 per cent, possessed the 
necessary perseverance. These figures are the more stnking because 
to the latter class, accustomed to a higher standard of living, the 
conditions were much less attractive than to the former. 

As a result of continuous employment, adequate supervision and 
careful selection, the work done improved in quantity and quality till 
it exceeded in value the anticipations of the Committee and the 
colonies. It is unfortunate that, under the pressure of the more 
immediate necessities of organisation, steps were not taken at the 
outset to secure the systematic measurement and valuation of the 
work. 

It may be claimed for the Fund that*it gave very real assistance at a 
time of great distress to a considerable number of respectable families, 
and maintained in a state of reasonable comfort many homes which 
would otherwise have been broken up. Unfortunately, the lack of 
funds compelled the Committee not only to limit its operations to a 
small number of men, but alse to close the relief works some time 
before any recovery of trade was to be expected. Much of the 
physical benefit from the Fund was thus exhausted during the 
interval. Moreover, the revival, when it came, was much less than 
usual, and left many trades almost wholly untouched. An enquiry 
made at the end of July revealed the fact that a large number of men 
with good employers’ references and good records at the colonies were 
still out of work. Out of 200 of the 307 men known to have been in 
good employment down to the latter part of 1903, one-third were 
found to be in regular employment, one-third had had casual work 
amounting to about one month in four, while one-third had been out of 
work all the summer. These figures corroborate, for a lower grade of 
labour, the impression given by the Board of Trade statistics of trade 
unionists, that last winter’s distress was due, not so much to seasonal 
causes, as to a general decline of employment. For distress thus 
prolonged throughout a whole year, relief funds limited to the winter 
months are clearly no adequate remedy. 

This brief summary of the colony scheme, as carried out last winter, 
shows that it possesses several great advantages, both positive and 
negative. 

Thoroughness and continuity of relief were rendered possible by the 
existence of the simple test of removal from London, which made the 
relief work different from and less attractive than ordinary employment. 
This essential feature was therefore secured without recourse to the 
familiar but objectionable expedients of making the work intermittent 
or degrading, or the relief inadequate. The work on the colonies, 
carried out under good conditions, in country air, with good food, and 
in the absence of intoxicants, produced a marked improvement in the 
physique of the men. The removal to the country widened their 
horizon and stimulated their enterprise. They did not, while in 
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receipt of relef money, spend the winter loafing in the streets, or 
competing with their unassisted fellows The payment of the money 
direct to the wives went far to secure that ıt was not dissipated before 
reaching the familes. The frequent contact with both men and 
families rendered possible the establishment of friendly relations which 
ın some cases proved a most valuable means of permanent assistance. 
On the other hand, the scheme had no attraction for the street 
loafer, the confirmed casual, the habitual dependent, and the vagrant 
from the country. No impression was spread that work was to be had 
in London; no worker had the evil object lesson of seeing others get 
money without labour. The continuity of work and of supervision 
proved too much for such idlers as did accept the conditions, and thus 
saved the relef money for those who were willing to work. The 
genuine workman in his turn had no temptation to remain in the 
colony, separated from his family, one moment after a revival of trade 
enabled him to resume his ordinary occupation. Gentle but automatic 
pressure to leave the relief works, acting in appropriate ways both on 
the idle and on the industrious, is perhaps the most important feature 
of the scheme. ; 
_ Some account has now been given of the work done last winter, 
and of the proved value of the principles applied The experiences 
of the Committee in putting the scheme into operation supply two 
most important lessons for the treatment of the problem as a whole. 
The first is the need for classification. The unemployed include many 
different grades of labour, with different standards of ordinary work, 
wages and comfort. Hence a uniform system of relief works, offered on 
the same terms to all, presents to different classes different relations of 
sacrifice and remuneration. Conditions which produce the requisite 
balance of sacrifice and remuneration for the higher classes are too 
attractive to the lower: those suited to the lower are too harsh for 
the higher. The one exception to this is the condition of continuous 
work, and even this fails if once the classes are mixed, for while the 
remuneration must be high enough for the better class, the standard 
of work inevitably sinks to that which can be exacted from the lower. 
The Mansion House Committee, having only one grade of colony at 
its dispcsal, was obliged to limit the offer to one class of unemployed. 
The second is the long continuance of the distress. The sub- 
sequent fortunes of men who had good employers’ references and 
did well‘on the relief works show that the distress of last winter 
was not “seasonal” but “cy¢lical,” and that trade has been passing 
through one of those periods of depression, extending over several 
seasons, which alternate more or less regularly with corresponding 
periods of inflation. Men who were active members of the industrial 
army until the later months of 1903, are seen falling out of that army 
and being driven beyond hope of return to it by the pressure of 
prolonged idleness and starvation. With these families “chronic” 
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distress is in danger of being created as the result of physical and 
moral detenoration during a period of “exceptional” distress. If a 
revival of trade does not come to save them, the Fund of last year, 
with all its thoroughness, will in some cases only have delayed a 
permanent degeneracy due to industrial far more than to individual 
causes. 

Such a problem urgentiy demands a thorough scheme of treatment. 
It cannot be met by the charity which, moved by their common 
symptom of pain, would apply a single anzsthetic to all the diseases 
of poverty, and which is satisfied when this symptom ceases to be 
obtrusive. It requires measures based ypon careful diagnosis, directed 
to a defimite aim, and rot hable to be suspended by want of funds 
before that aim is achieved. The maintenance of efficiency and the 
arrest cf degeneration amongst unemployed workers can only be 
effected by the application of different methods to different classes, 
continued in each case so long as may be necessary and no longer. 

In an ideal scheme it will be found, as was found last year, that 
the material falls at orce into three classes: the “unemployable,” 
who have no place in the industrial army; and the two grades of 
genuine workmen—the casual labourers, of whom the docker 1s the 
type, and the men normally in regular work where employers’ refer- 
ences are possible and customary. The first class will refuse or will 
fail to satisfy any labour test. With the second class, investigation 
into past industrial records on any large scale is impossible. With the 
third class references are easily obtainable. This last distinction, 
though originating in tae practical necessities of administration, is 
not merely one of convenience. It represents to some extent a real 
differerce in the cause of Cistress, and in nearly all cases a real 
difference in wages and standard of living, necessitating a difference 
in the standard of relief. 

In considering tke treatment suited in an ideal scheme to each of 
these classes, it will be convenient to start from the lowest: for, in 
practice, the separate treatment of each class allows of more 
appropriate treatment of the class above. 

Those who in their present condition are unemployable must first 
be isolated. They include those habituated to the workhouse and to 
the casual ward, and the many regular inmates of shelters who are 
paupers in all but name. For these, long periods of regular work and 
discipline in compulsory labour colonies are essential. The colonies 
should be under public contrcl, but sufficient scope for private effort 
should be allowed to ensure reformative management. Commitment 
to these colonies should depend on repeated application to casual 
wards rather than on conviction under the Vagrancy Acts. The 
suggestion of a criminal taint would thus be reduced Once this 
avenue to reform was coven, managers of private shelters might be 
induced to leave such of their habitual patrons as they cannot reform 
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to pass under a system of beneficial control The compulsory colony 
would be permanent, and should, as far as possible, be self-supporting. 

For the genuine casual labourer and the regular worker two grades 
of free colonies of the type of Hadleigh or Osea should be established, 
the men being kept, and the wives being paid. Those for the former 
class should have a lower standard of living, a lower scale of relief and 
a rougher kind of work For admission to this second grade colony 
no employers’ references would be necessary, but continuous labouring 
work fully up to the ordinary standard would be enforced, allowance 
being made in early days not only for bodily weakness, but for the 
habits induced by casual laboug. A man without a trade, and unable 
to attain the standard of ordinary labour, would be held to , be 
unemployable, and would be left to arrive, vid the casual ward, at 
the compulsory labour colony. : 

Good employers’ references would secure admission to the first 
grade colony. There allowance would be made for those unused to 
labouring work, and varied lighter work wouldibe provided where 
absolutely necessary. Botn grades of colonies could be made a means 
of permanent assistance in special cases, by emigration, migration -or 
change of trade, facilitated by the knowledge gained of the man and 
of his family, and by the provision of special training. 

In the free colonies periodical visits home must be permitted. The 
questions of the period for which a man should be allowed to remain 

‘and of the number of times he should be allowed to return need 
careful consideration. The first essential is that at both colonies the 
conditions must be such as to produce automatic pressure to leave on 
the earliest opportunity of ordinary work. Failure to respond must 
be met by increase of pressure. For instance, as trade improved, 
the usual monthly interval of two days might with due notice be 
lengthened to a week or even a fortnight, during which pay should be 
suspended. By this or some other means the amount of pressure and 
the difficulty of re-admission could be increased according to the 
improvement of the labour market. Special precautions would have 
to be taken to deal with seasonal trades, where regular and 
unrestricted relief would amount to a grant in aid of wages, and 
would remove all incentive to thrift and organisation. The whole 
scheme of free colonies should only be put into operation in periods of | 
exceptional distress, ie, of depression lowering the general average 
of emp:cyment for a time, irrespective of seasonal variations. Where 
necessary the works should be closed without hesitation to seasonal 
trades whose good season was up to the normal. 

It is not proposed that the free colonies should be established as 
permanent institutions, available at all times to any man who may 
happen to be unemployed. They would be opened in periods 
of exceptional distress. As trade revived the “automatic pressure ” 
would tend to empty them, and a time would come when they could 
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be closed altogether. The work should be such as could be suspended 
in this way with the minimum of waste of what had already been 
done. It should be useful in the sense of adding to the natural 
resources of the country, but not as competing with existing agencies 
for the supply of immediate wants) Reclamation of waste lands, 
afforestation, and such work as is preparatory rather than productive, 
would fulfil both these conditions Accommodation would m most 
cases have to be provided. It could, however, be made removable, 
or, if of a more permanent character, and placed where a great quantity 
of suitable work was available, it could be used again and again at 
recurring periods of distress. 

Such a scheme is obviously beyond the scope of voluntary effort, and 
would need the co-operation of the central and local authorities. 
Local bodies, singly or in groups, might be empowered to start 
colonies, the approval of the central authority being made a condition 
precedent, either to the opening of the works, or to the contribution 
of a grant from the Treasury. The ground on which it is suggested 
that the relief of the unemployed should be made a public charge is 
that the deterioration of workers during periods of enforced idleness 
is a waste of national resources, which the nation will find it profitable, 
as well as just, to prevent. Successful administration would require 
a thorough official study of the conditions of employment and the 
nature of unemployment. Neither the Board of Trade nor the Local 
Government Board supplies the necessary information, since the 
classes most concerned are neither trades unionists nor paupers. 

The experiences of the Mansion House Committee not only suggest 
principles and methods for a comprehensive treatment of the problem, 
but may also serve as a guide in tuming to the best account such 
agencies as are immediately available. Compulsory colonies for the 

“unemployable ” in England are still an ideal. Free colonies for the 
unemployed, though since last winter no longer the dream of enthu- 
siasts, are not likely to be immediately available on a scale large 
enough fully to meet the needs of the depression from which we are 
now suffering. It is therefore important to see how far the lessons of 
the Mansion House Scheme can be applied to the criticism and 
improvement of methods which are already familiar. 

The first principle. of the Mansion House Scheme was adequate 
relief, wherever relief was necessary and effective relief possible. 
This meant the definite abandonment of the system of scanty or 
intermittent “doles” either of money or of work, which tend to 
perpetuate, while they do nothing to remedy, the misery and 
demoralisation of a casual and dependent existence. Doles find 
favour only because they can be easily applied on a large scale. 
Experience has invariably proved that doles on a large scale mean 
doles without discrimination. Given without sufficient sense of 
responsibility on the part of the donors, they demoralise those who 
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receive them, and they corrupt the worker by the open encouragement 
of idleness and imposture. Adequate enquiry prevents these evils : 
continuous relief work shortens and safeguards enquiry. 

Just as want of discrimination is the characteristic of doles, so 
adequate relief involves classification, combined with differentiation 
in the treatment of the different classes. Even when the automatic 
colony test cannot be immediately applied, the various existing 
agencies could be greatly improved in their working by the adoption 
of the principle of classification. 

The Poor Law already by the workhouse deals with the lowest 
grades of the destitute. The labour yard, which was designed for the’ 
relief, under less rigorous but Still adequately guarded conditions, of ` 
a class above, has failed in the past through lack of supervision of 
the work, and the consequent continuance of its privileges to those 
who earned nothing better than the workhouse. Investigation 
sufficient to exchide strangers from other parts of London and 
habitual inmates of the workhouse or the casual wards, and super- 
vision sufficient to weed out those who refuse to work, should be made 
the invariable rule. Were this done, the conditions and the work for 
those who remain could be rendered less degrading. By this means 
differentiation could be attained even withm the Poor Law. Another 
method of differentiation could be developed out of what is known as 
the “modified workhouse test.” Under a special order of the Local 
Government Board, Guardians can be empowered to maintain, outside 
the workhouse, the home and family of a man who makes the sacrifice’ 
of coming into the workhouse himself. This is obviously incomplete 
unless steps are taken to separate the man entering the workhouse in 
this way from the ordinary pauper. If the separate treatment could 
be attained by the employment of the men in the country, a temporary 
Poor Law colony would iso facto be established, on what, except 
for the disfranchisement involved under the present law, would be 
Mansion House lines. 

Outside the Poor Law the relief schemes adopted year by year by 
many Borough Councils are tending to the creation of a regular agency 
of relief, free from even the minimum of uniformity and consistency 
~ imposed on Boards of Guardians by the central authority. The 
feature of these schemes is the use of thé ordinary employing depart- 
ments of the Council to distribute work (either ordinary or exceptional) 
over a large number of men engaged on the ground, not of skill, but of 
distress. In order to reach as many as possible, the usual procedure is 
to offer two or three days to each applicant, who has then to wait his 
turn for a second or third spell of work. The regular staff is unable 
to give sufficient time for more than the minimum of investigation and 
supervision. The object of these schemes is to enable decent men to 
escape the stigma of pauperism. In practice, many of those who should 
be left to the Poor Law receive public relief without the official safe- 
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‘guards, and by their numbers prevent the better-class man from getting 
more than a hopelessly inadequate “dole ” of work. 

Withm the last year or two, there have been formed in some 
boroughs Voluntary Committees on which are represented all existing 
local relief agencies, public or private, with a view to securing uniformity 
in principles, and avoiding overlapping in individual cases. The 
relations of these Committees to the Borough Counal schemes have 
varied ; in some areas arrangements have been made for them to refer 
selected applicants to the borough engineer for relief employment. 

Whether for the administration of another colony scheme or for 
co-operation with existing agencies, the formation and extension of 
such Borough Committees is here suggested as the first step towards 
dealing with exceptional distress such as is feared this winter. If the first 
necessity is classification of applicants and differentiation of methods, 
so that each agency shall concentrate its energies upon a definite class, 
and no class fail of adequate treatment, then the representative 
Borough Committees offer the machinery for the purpose. Their 
success would depend upon the provision of a sufficient staff of 
investigators, either paid or voluntary. Given this, they could — 
receive all applications, make the enquiries necessary to distinguish 
the classes of unemployed, and prescribe the appropriate remedies. 
The lowest class would be recommended for the workhouse, the next 
for the labour-yard. Special cases, on the other hand, might be recom- 
mended for emigration or other individual assistance from recognised 
charities. The mass of the genuine unemployed could be divided into 
the two classes distinguished in the Mansion House experiences, the 
regular worker and the capable casual labourer. In so far as the 
colony scheme had been put into operation, the regular workers would 
be recommended to the first grade colony, the casual labourers to the 
second grade. Failing this, the Committee would be in an excellent 
position to recommend the genuine unemployed to such Borough 
Council or other relief works as might be in operation. By adequate 
supervision and by continuous employment for six days in the week, 
such schemes could be made to provide some of the advantages which 
make the colony scheme so valuable. In the absence, however, of 
the automatic pressure produced by the separation from the family, the 
attraction of men from ordinary employment would have to be avoided 

_ by a reduction of possible weekly earnings below the usual standard. 
Such reduction appears to be a necessary feature of relief work in 
London. It is least objecuonable when effected by shortening the 
hours of work, rather than by diminishing the number of days per 
week, or the rate per hour. The Committees would also be in a 
position to co-operate with any central Relief Committee, and to 
provide a machinery for sound administration in each locality. 

Past experience has shcwn the necessity of preparing such machinery 
beforehand when exceptional distress is inevitable. It should be 
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prepared quietly in order to avoid exciting expectation and 
precipitating the emergency. It should be ready to act at short notice 
and on well-defined principles, in'order to avoid panic, disorganisation, 
and waste when the emergency comes. 


W. H. BEVERIDGE. 
i : H. R MAYNARD. 


P.S.—This article was written before Mr- Long’s proposals for the 
formation of more cGefinitely official Committees were put forward. 
The value of the principles of classification and of recommendation 
to different agencies for appropriate treatment, is, however, unaffected 
by the actual constitution of the Committees. 


A GREAT BREACH OF TRUST. 


T has frequently been observed by the curious that an aggregation 

of men upon a board will collectively perform acts and sanction 

conduct which individually they would unhesitatingly condemn It 

is possible that the fine pomt of honour that each observes in his 

private life suffers some strange declension when he finds himself 

sharing the responsibility for right conduct with numerous other 
people. 

But the more probable explanation may be found in the undoubted 
fact that persons of stainless honour, when associated on a board or 
council with others whom they know to be as trustworthy as them- 
selves, frequently proceed through natural indolence to rely implicitly 
on each other to see that all is properly performed in their joint names, 
and in the result they end in knowing nothing of their own acts, which 
are executed under the sole direction of one or two of their number 
who, in their turn, may be entirely dominated by some other persons 
whose names are unknown to the world. 

One or two notorious cases of unhappily indolent directors of 
companies, which must be in the memory of everyone, sufficiently prove 
that it is not difficult to secure the individual sanction of entirely 
honourable men to very unfortunate collective conduct. 

I hope I shall, therefore, be acquitted of assigning to the individuals 
who form the Council of King Edward’s Hospital Fund any singular 
imperfection when I invite public attention to their collective acts as 
trustees of one of the noblest charities in the world. 

The Fund was initiated in 1897, to commemorate the beneficent 
reign of Queen Victoria, and subscriptions paid to the Council of the 
Fund in response to the King’s appeal are undoubtedly held by them 
in trust for the exclusive purpose of tending the sick poor of London 
in the wards of the Metropolitan Hospitals. 

If anyone doubts that this solemn trust is laid upon the Council, let 
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him read once more the King’s original appeal which appeared in the 
Times of the 6th of February, 1897. 

And although by their subsequent action the Council have shown no’ 
very respectful consideration for His Majesty’s expressed intentions, it ' 
is fitting that everyone should remember that on the 8th of May, 
1897, the King’s Private Secretary stated “in His Royal Highness’s 
“name, that there was no intention of devoting any part of the London 
“Hospital Fund towards the support of Medical Laboratories.”* 

Nevertheless, from the first distribution of the Fund to the latest, 
sums have regularly been paid by the Council into the general accounts 
of hospitals from which genergl accounts large payments have with 
equal regularity been made to schools and laboratories. 

An investigation of the published reports of some of the most 
important hospitals shows that as soon as the managers of those 
hospitals were in receipt of grants from King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund, they hastened to divert large amounts to purposes for which 
they were not subscribed, with the full knowledge of the Council of 
that Fund. 

In 1896, before the King’s Fund was inaugurated, the Middlesex 
Hospital diverted only £101 §s. from its general funds to the Medical , 
School; ın 1897 the hospital received an annual grant from the King’s 
Fund of 41,000, and forthwith diverted in that year £611 73 gd. to 
the school, a diversion that has now (in 1903) reached $701 10s. 7d. 

In 1895, the London Hospital diverted only £390 3s. 8d. of its funds 
to the Medical School; but in 1897, when this hospital received an 
annual grant from the King’s Fund of £5,000, their diversion rose to 
£2,022 10s, and has now (in 1903) reached 42,588 1s. 6d.t 

In 1896, Charing Cross Hospital diverted only £159 9s. 5d. to the 
Medical School: in 1897 this hospital received an annual grant of 
£1,000, and the diversion rose to £211 19s. §d., and in 1903 the grant 
was 42,C00, and the diversion £579 3% od 

Sir Henry Burdetz, who collectively, as a member of the Council of 
King Edward’s Fund, sanctions the payment of grants into the 


* The whole letter was as follows :— 
8th May, 1897. 
Dear Sir, ss sc 


In comphance with your request, I have laid your letter and enclosure 
before the Prince of Wales. 

I thing you must have forgotten that when I had the pleasure of seeing you 
and Bishop Barry, at Marlborough House, | distinctly stated, in his Royal 
Highness's name, that there was no intention of devoting any part of theLondon 
Hospital Fund towards the support of the Medical Laboratories. 


I am, Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) Francis KNOLLYs, 
The Honble. Stephen Coleridge 


+ The Chairman of the London Hospital has admitted that even before they knew 
how much they would get from King Edward's Fund, the managers of the hospital 
hastened to ruse their diversions of funds from the hospital to the school from £390 
to 2,022, 
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accounts from which these diversions are made, has individually spoken 
as follows :— 

“Tt is manifestly wrong that any hospital committee should devote 
to the purposes of medical education any portion of the funds 
subscribed by the public for the relief of the sick.”* 

And again : — l 

“I do most heartily hope that the public will combine as one man, 
and set their face absolutely against this perversion of the funds of 
the hospital to the struggling school attached to itt 

It seems a pity that instead of apostrophising the helpless public, 
Sir Henry does not invite his fellow-members of the Council to 
combine with him as one man against these perversions committed 
with their full knowledge. j 

As a matter of fact the public have no control of any kind over the 
conduct of the Counci, as Sir Henry Burdett very well knows; no 
meetings of subscribers to King Edward’s Fund are ever summoned ; 
if they were, it is probable that these perversions of money subscribed 
for the tending of the sick poor to purposes altogether different, would 
not survive the first meeting. 

At the,end of the first year of collection, the honorary secretaries of 
the King’s Fund, in a communication to the Times on the 30th of 
December, 1897, made a statement as to the proposed distribution of 
the Fund, and then said, “the most pressing wants of the; larger 
“hospitals are thus relieved for this year.” 

The figures which I have given above will show that in spite of those 
pressing wants, money sufficient to re-open.60 beds disappeared from 
the coffers of these three hospitals alone, and was paid over to schools, 
after which no further account was forthcoming of what became of it 

The Council having from 1897 to 1900 failed properly to fulfil the 
intention definitely expressed by the King in the letter of his 
secretary of the 8th af May, 1897, they received on the 17th of 
March, 1900, a vigorous remonstrance from the Metropolitan Radical 
Federation, which is a body representing some 40,000 working’ men 
of London. . 

The Council, represented by their distribution committee, defended 
their action in these words :— 

“It is not fair and reasonable to infer that because money from 
this Fund is included in receipts, any part of it must necessarily have 
been used for the school.” 

To which the Metropolitan Radical Federation replied with 
delightful directness thus :— 

“ If ink be poured into the top of a tub from which water is drawn 
next day by a tap at the bottom, the water will be discoloured. 

“An undertaking that no ink shall flow out of that tap is not 
fulfilled by putting ink into that tub.” 


* “The Medical Attendance of Londoners,” page 7. t Id, page 8. 
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To this neither Council nor Committee have ever replied, but they 
still pour the ink into the tub! . 

In the same year, 1900, according to the information I have received, 
the Committee of the League of Mercy, formed as an auxiliary to King 
Edward’s Fund, unanimously passed the following resolution :— 


March 16th, 1900. 
= “hat in the opinion of the’ Executive of the League of Mercy, no 
moneys of the League should be assigned to any hospital which con- 
tribuzes to the support of the medical schools or laboratories from its 
general fund for the relief of patients,” 


This resolution presumably*was conveyed to the Council of King 
Edward’s Fund with the amount collected for the year, £6,000. 

But the Council took no more notice of the League of Mercy than 
of the Metropolitan Radical Federation, and the contribution from the 
League weat to swell the amount of ink poured into the top of the tub. 

Finally, m the present year, a munificent offer has been made by an 
anonymouxs philanthropist to give an enormous sum of money to King 
Edward’s Fund on condition that others will contribute between nine 
and ten thousand a year. 

The philanthropist has accompanied this princely offer with the 
following express aspiration :— 


“T would like to express a hope that your Royal Highness, as 
President of the King’s Hospital Fund, may see your way to prevent 
any portion of the funds subscribed for the relief of the sick poor 
being diverted to the purposes of medical education.” 


) 

It migat have been supposed that where the Metropolitan Radical 
Federation and the League of Mercy had failed, an offer of £170,000 
for the sick poor might avail ; but no public announcement has yet been 
forthcom:nz to show that the wishes accompanying this splendid gift 
have been fulfilled: 

In a letter to an inquirer, Mr. Hugh C. Smith, Chairman of King 
Edward’s Fund, committed himself on the 15th of April last to this 
statement :— 


“Until the conditions of his (the anonymous donors) offer are 
fulfilled, no steps can be taken to carry out his wishes.” 


I should like to ask why not? 

If the Council of King Edward’s Fund think the anonymous donor’ 3 
expressed wishes reasonable, why should those wishes not be fulfilled 
forthwith? If the Council think those wishes unreasonable and do not 
mtend to fulfil them, why was their opinion not given publicity in their 
chairman’s letter to the papers asking others to fill up the amount 
needed? 

The conclusion seems inevitable that nothing will be done to 
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terminate the diversion of hospital funds from the poor to other 
recipients. 

The money sent by subscribers to hospitals direct, and to King 
Edward’s Fund, is not given in order to afford medical students an 
education partly defrayed by the charitable, nor is it piven to enlarge 
the emoluments of lecturers in schools,® nor is it given to buy animals 
for vivisection, and instruments and apparatus with which to dissect 
them alive. Yet to one or all of these objects those entrusted with 
the money in part assign it, and this I take leave definitely to 
characterise as a great breach of trust. 

We may be very ready to give some hospital managers and some 
members of the Council of King Edward’s Fund every. credit for 
honestly believing that it is better that’students and professors should 
be assisted financially than that closed beds should be opened in 
the wards of our hospitals. 
` We may freely recognise that in their opinion the proper and 
adequate vivisection of animals should be supported by the public 
as liberally as the healing of the indigent; but such concessions to 
their private opinions can never justify those placed in the position 
of trustees in devoting money committed to their charge to purposes 
other than those for which it was subscribed. 

I have no doubt I shall be told that to criticise the great and 
eminent persons who sanction and perform these perversions of 
trust funds is to attack the hospitals and injure the interests of the 
poor. My reply is, that justly to criticise the managers of a hospital 
is to befriend that hospital and the poor for whom it was instituted, 
and that no criticism can be better justified than that which earnestly 
condemns a breach of trust by those managers. 

I shall be told that the learned physiologists and vivisectors, for 
whose benefit much of these diversions are made, are the truly humane 
ones of the earth, who are giving up their lives in the pursuit of a 
practice whose object is the benefit of all creation. 

Some of us, nevertheless, have a right to the opinion that the true 
teachers of the spirit of humanity are those who maintain that the 
world can do better without physiology than without pity; anyway 
the money is not, and was not, subscribed to buy animals and 
vivisecting instruments, or to pay salaries to vivisectors. 

I shall be told that the subscribers, one and all, would be delighted 
to see their money diverted as it has been; but I should imagine 
the Council might by this time have discovered that the kindly- 
hearted people, who are the mainstay of all philanthropic work in 
England, are the very ones who, rightly or wrongly, detest the 
practice to the assistance of which they discover their subscriptions 


* In her rts of the Middlesex Hospital for the 1899 and 1900, pages 155 
and 14 le es the diversion of of foo made m the general funds of the 
Hen a the medical school is fran described a a “contribution towards 


lecturers’ emoluments.” 
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are in part being devoted. For in spite of stamps, and albums, and 
photographs, and the “game” * invented for children, which is, or 
was, to have their photographs presented to Royalty at half-a-crown 
apiece, the London Hospitals: fail altogether at present to’ receive 
the support to which they would immediately be entitled if they 
would purge themselves of their questionable finance. ' 
By those in the search for some ignoble motive to attach to my, 
action, I shall be told that I care only for animals, and am indifferent 
to the poor; but. though I am very happy to have been permitted’ 
in a very small way to say a word here and there for the 
friendless ‘creatures in medical laboratories who cannot speak for - 
themselves, to deny me the. right, therefore, to sympathise with 
suffering humanity kes not with those who sanction the deprivation 
of the poor of benefactions rightly theirs: and in any case I would 
rather humbly imitate the inhumanity of Shaftesbury, Ruskin; 
Tennyson, Browning, Manning, Carlyle, and Dr. Johnson, than be 
credited with the united benevolence of the whole Society for the 
Propagation of Scientific Research. 


STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


* See the extraordinary letter of Sir Henry Burdett, in the Zéwes of the 3oth“of 
ESOP 1897. 
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HAT literature, so far from being a mere art, is in reality the 
fair whiclt caters for the least artistic of human wants, is shown 
for instance by one’s own preferences in early life. I do not mean 
the books which children care for, though the remark applies, of 
course, also tothem I am alluding to the extraordinary things which 
passed for poetry before the age when one begins to care for. . 
well, for what one calls poetry in later years. Thus, I can remember 
wild pleasure at the aphoristic and witty sayings scattered throughout 
the works of Pope and Young. “ And wretches hang that jurymen 
“may dine,” seemed positively sublime, and how could my elders be 
insensible to the poetic quality of “for she’s before her Maker and 
“mankind”? A perversely stupid child? Perhaps I was. But I have 
heard grave and reverend seniors speak as if the “greatness” of 
Shakespeare lay in his “philosophy,” that is to say, certain statements 
as obvious, as partial (and as flatly contradicted by similar statements) 
as those of the book of Proverbs, or rather of a book of proverbs. 

But apart from the knowledge of human nature extracted from 
poetry, my childish mind was also sensitive to the mere charms of 
expression. “The verted silk,” which means a drawn off stocking, 
has remained in my memory as one of the chief ‘beauties of 
Thomson’s Seasons and of the British Classics. And from the 
fact that he wrote it, and was printed and read for his 
pains, I presume that a good many persons of maturer 
years but less recent date must have had exactly the same 
taste as mine at that time was) The thing—I mean “the inverted 
“silk ” and my liking for it—becomes less astounding when we note 
the part played in the greatest classic poetry by the veilmg of ordinary 
matters under learned allusion and inappropriate expression. Our 
ancestors must have taken pleasure not merely in showing off, however 
irrelevantly, their various kinds of learning, but, what is to the credit 
of their good heart, in witnessing such display on the part of others. 
Such flowers of rhetoric gave the satisfaction of riddles, whether 
answered or “given up”—and of the various pedantic games on bits 
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of paper (“Who said Divide and govern”? “What cost us our 
“Colonies? ”) or the sad Bible games of certain nurseries. Our 
ancestors revelled, no doubt, in all that talk of numbers, essences, 
planets, gods, Hebrew kings, that emptying out of obsolete 
encyclopedias which constitutes half the .obscurity of Dante, 
maddening us to fury. They were children, these solemn medieval 
worthies And we can all remember our own lively childish satisfaction 
in saying to others, nay, in being said to: “Do you know who Cyrus 
“was? How puppies are born? What’s French for shoe string?” 
Nay, if my own experience can be trusted, some children will play with 
dictionaries and encyclopxdiag as a kind of finer riddle guessmg. 

All such “pleasure in power,” as.poor Nietzsche would say, attached 
to the acquisition and display of irrelevant learning, is probably a 
feature of the growing mind, in the raceas in the individual ; -perhaps, 
moreover, of the mind which has ceased to grow, or never grown at 
all! To us there is samething funny in people having extracted 
pleasure from “the learned and ingenious devices” in which past’ 
ages hid and sought platitude and bathos. Yet iti is to the taste for 
such ingenuity that we owe, perhaps, perspective, counterpoint, 
theology, metaphysics; that we owe  lowadays: the metrical and 
linguistic complications of Parnassians and Symbolişts. Anyhow, 
this is one instinct which literature has appealed to- - 

We can now proceed to more general considerations. - Exorbitantly 
on the Writer’s part, and in only less degree on the“ part of the 
Reader, the need jor literature is explained by one òf the primary 
impulses of the human being: the impilse to revive impressions when 
they are important, to revisit, or failing that, to talk about all places, 
persons and things which have a power over our feelings Oddly 
enough the theorisers on Art, and on the Play Instinct’ supposed to 
underlie art, have done scant justice to this impulse; yet instances 
of it crowd at every step, and the utility of it to the individual and to 

the race is manifest. Thus it is evident that the pleasure‘ iù make- 
believe at the core of all childish games. is the ‘pleastre in ‘the sense 
of the-horse, thé lion, the wild Indian, and with small girls, of the’ baby, 
the wardrobe and the kitchen’; these things can put the child into a 
pleasant frame of mind; an agreeable’ excitement; and. the child, 
by that process of make-believe, sets about reviving that pleasure. 
The mstinct continues throughout life. We all quote the classic lover 
who cuts his beloved’s name in the bark of trees.and sings it'to ‘the 
echoes; in so doing he intensifies his recollection, and procures 
a feeling of real presence. Indeed, the*'gloating over the’ fair . 
‘one’s portrait has less of esthetic contemplation’ than of such 
-stimulation to feeling; a lock of hair, a withered flower will do as 
well and better (and the relics of alf kinds of piety have the game 
function); nay, the expectant mother is knitting at the tiny sock legs’ 
because the baby will want it soon than because she wishes, already, ` 
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to have the emotion -of the little one’s presence. For when all is 
said and done, what the poor human being requires is not things, but 
the effect of things upon himself; not food, but to be satisfied and 
nourished. And the beneficent emotions not only still the soul’s 
hunger and thirst, but remake the soul’s tissues) A shallow utilitarian 
explanation of the world-has overlooked these fundamental facts, 
limiting usefulness to such objects and actions as directly further 
man’s material life, and leaving out of account those which increase 
the life of*the'instincts and the emotions. And, in view of this, it isa 
useful provision that a sight, a feeling, may last, or serve twice over; 
as useful, at least, as the-preckutions jo secure the germinating of a 
seed or the supply of a commodity. Indeed, it is not merely of 
sentimental conditions that we,thus seek the reviviscence through 
speech or symbol ‘And by this hangs the notable boringness of 
specialists of all kinds; lke uncle, Toby, they can give themselves all 
the emotions of a campaign (and without risk of another musket 
wound) over these few yards of entrenched lawn and their jackboot 
cannons; nay, without any apparatus, and by the help only of a stick 
drawing in the sand and a lot of long words, as we all know to our 
cost and to their satisfaction. Even E, though proud of my intellect, 
can “talk weather” quite happily with any polite person at an 
afternoon call “The peasants foretell heavy. snow this winter ”—and 
I see, the blue lowering clouds and rolls of mist like wadding, and the 
mountains pale or glittering under next day’s sun; nay, the heavy 
berried ivy, and hedges full of hips and haws. 

Hence it comes that we are, all of us, more or less play actors, or, 
at all events, playing children, imitating those we love and admire the 
better to taste our secret emotions; or talkmg about the places and 
persons we care about m order to renew our enjoyment: they are so 
important, our neighbours and posterity really have a right to hear 
all about them! And of this sort is the impule of Dante, solemn in 
the conviction that he must write of Beatrice-“such things as have 
“been saitl of no other lady.” : . 

But the miracle of literature is this: that the love of that one 
woman, Beatrice, ceases to be the private concern of the man Dante; 
and becomes, for each of the readers of the Vita Nuova, his own 
love ;—the love he feels, has felt, will feel; or which is destined, 
peradventure, to lie dormant and stir once only in his-life, at that 
touth of the poet. Poo se 
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Literature is the universal confidant, the spiritual.. director of 
mankind. It revives, relieves and purifies the Reader’s feelings by 
telling him of similar but nobler ones. It makes the Reader give, and 
thereby possess, his own soul through the illusion of having for a 
moment possessed that of the Writer. ; we. 
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I repeat: through the illusion. For we must guard against being 
misled by the private life of writers having become the corpus vile 
of gossiping analysis; a mere accident due to the preservation of 
famous people’s letters and to the autobiographical matter contained, 
like every other sort of observed item, in their works. Being misléd, 
I. mean, into thinking that the writer is revealing, giving away, 
cheapening, his innermost feelings. He may, indeed, feel poignantly 
that he is thus exposing his own self, and take pleasure or pain or a 
bitter-sweet mixture, in making himself a motley to the view. But, 
taking the act of literary communication as what it really is, it 
becomes clear that the writer js exposing, evoking, only the reader’s 
own experience; though widened, generalised by the universal 
experience stored up in the very language he makes use of. The 
reader, meanwhile, persuaded, no doubt, that what he feels is the 
writer's experience, is in reality feeling his own: his own experience, 
but sub specie Aumanitatis, so to speak. This is inevitable in the 
artistic phenomenon, since all artistic form is three-quarters of it an 
heirloom, handled by mankind and fashioned by its repeated handlings. 
There is no real unveiling of Dante in the Vita Nuova, nor of > 
Goethe in Werther; bat an unveiling of the reader to himself under 
the pressure of a greater personality than his own, and by the spell 
of processes which generations have elaborated. And under the 
mame of Eeatrice or Charlotte he falls in contemplation of his own 
mistress, or of the mistress of his dreams. If it were different it would 
be a case of What’s Hecuba to me? 

The real revelation of the writer (as of the artist) comes in a far 
subtler way than by such autobiography; and comes despite all effort 
to elude it; indeed, such effort and its methods are merely one of 
the means of revelation. For what the writer does communicate is 
his temperament, his organic personality, with its preferences and 
aversions, its pace and rhythm and impact and balance, its swiftness 
or languor, aloofness or clinging or brooding attachment; and this he 
does equaily whether he be rehearsing veraciously his own concerns 


. or inventing someone else’s. For the revelation is not so much in 


the facts, as in the choice and arrangement thereof; and in the 
manner, words, mode of seeing, explaining, condensing, eliding, 
expanding; weighing down here and springing off there, in fact in 
the conception of the subject, in the style. And by this putting out 
of himself in conception and style he subdues his reader into living, , 
for the moment, his own, the reader's, experiences in, modes of life 
which are the writers. Modes of life not as a person, a man with 
an address and a history, but as a writer; that is to say an individwal 
spontanecus organism, itself subjected to those modalities of art which 
have been fashioned by the needs of all foregomg mankind. 

Once these matters are grasped, and implicitly the great process of 
give and take of all perception and interpretation, together with the 
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part played in works of genius by the universal and the eternal—once 
these things understood, there comes to be something contemptible 
and excusable, baffling and useless and harmless, in all such 
controversies as have raged round, let us say, Elle et Lui, or the 
Carlyle letters. We have been talking not merely about things we 
do not know, but about things which scarcely exist, save in the 
knowing, in the minds of the talkers. How much more so when, 
instead of attempting to interpret real documents and records, we 
try to reéonstruct fact out of real works of art, like Shakespeare's 
Sonnets! We may guess at incidents underlying them, we can gossip 
about what may have happened. Buy the emotional drama is of our 
own making, and constructed out of our own experience. More 
than in any other art there is illusion in all literature, nay, rather 
delusion, the delusion of mistaking what the writer has evoked in us 
` for that which the writer has felt, seen, been, himself To the 
highest extent we receive from the writer in proportion to what we 
can give. $ 


XL 


But literature is beneficent not merely by the personality 
it stirs within us. It helps us even more by being, sometimes, 
impersonal 

Every religion, of course, has ministered to this occasional need of 
shuffling off our ego, ‘and, like Dante’s Piccarda, seeking peace in 
a will transcending our own. And here I would remark that literature 
seems destined to replace many of religion’s functions; and has even 
now already become, what religion was in its palmy days (when man’s 
activities were but little specialised), the universal caterer to all such 
needs as are neither directly practical nor purely intellectual; needs 
ambiguous and shamefaced, as well as clear eyed and majestic. Nor 
is the parallel made less precise when we remember, what sentimental 
unbelievers nowadays tend to forget, that the religion of the past 
had not merely its true saints, but its Archigalli, Corybantian cymbal 
clashers, Flagellants or merely practically-minded pietists, retiring, 
like the excellent Jung Stilling, to pray for funds towards house- 
keeping and conviviality.... i 

Be this as it may, the healing virtues of impersonal contemplation 
are, fortunately, to be met on many sides. For some of us lay folk 
they issue from whitewashed laboratories with their furmaces and odd- 
shaped glassware, as Besnard ‘has expressed it in his wonderful 
decorative panels, where arise visions of worlds and times: empty of 
mankind’s fretting and fuming; also in the tower whence storms are 
made to write themselves down in purple and queer zigzags, and the 
flight is watched of migratory birds, themselves carrying our purified 
thoughts into distant climes of serenity. The Cherub Contemplation ; 
Milton was right to seek him in high places. 
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To otker sorts of minds, or‘at other moments, the same impersonal 
passion may be given by archeology; and I have heard ofta man, 
sorely tried in all human matters, digging up peace, so to speak, with 
buried cities; superposed layers of rubbish, say,-of the seven times’ 
burnt towers of Ilium Nay, the extraordinary power which Rome 
has ever had over wounded ‘or tragically restless natures is but a 
case in point An hour of rambling among the great arches and the 
little belfries, plucking the tufts of fennel, or scraping, with idle 
fingers, that odd, lilac friable earth which looks like burnt déwn cities 
and human ashes; an hour of contemplation in that mild, yellow, 
Roman sunshine; and the soul, so long galled by personal fears and 
sorrows, arises, feels itself new and whole. And, with eyes washed 
clean, like Dante’s, with the dew of Purgatory, it goes its way in 
` peace; or escends, in humility and greatness to the seats ad dexteram 
domini, there to participate in the inevitable and universal. 


XIL 

In dealing with the question of inferior literature I have spoken 
of the usefulness of certain of its lowest forms as a mere excitant, or 
the least harmful among mere excitants, to minds fagged or numbed , 
by the monotony and narrowness of life. 

Except as such, a less offensive substitute for drink, betting, bull- 
fighting or nautch-dancing, Western as well as Eastern, I find it 
difficult to conceive that excessive or painful emotion should ever be 
a desirable result of any kind of art. But experience has taught me 
to be more diffident before the mysteries of the human soul, its various 
sorts and varying needs. And although my temperament and my 
whole philosophy (such as it is) bid me look with suspicion and 
aversion on the kind of art which Nietzsche named, for all times, 
Dionystcc, I recognise that its fumes and agonies may be required fot 
a small aumber -who are the very opposite of that multitude I have 

dealt with as the Poor in Spirit, =o , 

As the world, in its deep imperfection, goes, there séems room for 
certain exceptions, dangerous but salutary: creatures, perhaps, less 
sound than we, but gifted with powers transcending ours, with intensity 
of energy and passion out of keeping with life’s even tenour, but 
requisite to correct life’s everyday poverty; the mysterious brother- 
hood, known to us by our instinctive awe, of voluntary and destined 
martyrs, Lowéver uncanonised, nay, however untried. To such 
creatures as these, shadowed for us im the sublime first page of 
De Quincy’s Levana, creatures so made for suffering that they accept 
it (for the world’s good) as their element, thirst can be slaked only if 
hyssop, not honey, tip the rod held to their lips. For these tense and 
sombre souls, acquainted from childhood with bitterness and agony, 
the intolerable masterpieces from which we shrink, CEdipus, Lear, 
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Wagner’s death of Yseult, are not a more which almost breaks the 
spirit, but a Zess: the very stuff of their life, made solemn and gentle 
by kinship with the happier, less tragic soul of others. I cannot assert 
these things as certain, but only suspect them; and I pass alongside of 
that Dionysiac art in lack of understanding, but in awe and humility. 


f XII. 


In the foregoing pages, I have often spoken as if literature were 
an art just like the others; but this, as I have hinted, is the reverse 
of my opinion. For while art encloses us completely in a world of 
its own, literature is in great measure an intensification, but also a 
prolongation of real life. Our spirit has high needs besides the need 
for beauty and dignity : desire for sympathy, for self-expression, craving 
for intelligibility and permanence; and these other requirements, like 
our meaner instincts, seek satisfaction in literature. But above all 
else Experience—the completion of what life teaches us by snatches— ` 
is what we seek for in the written word. Life puzzles, frightens us, 
yet we want more of it Life is for ever propounding problems, 
showing us diagrams which are snatched from our sight, effaced or 
inextricably overlaid, just as we seem to seize them Have we ever 
the map of a square foot of existence, the sufficient formula of any 
character, even our own, nay, least of our own? Do we ever understand 
the real why of any action, or rather its real how? Yet it seems 
urgent to know, and we hunger and thirst after such knowledge. We 
are intellectual creatures as well as practical and esthetic ones; and 
we want life’s intellectual essences, we ask its meaning. Hence the 
gteat writer is always the man of experience, the thinker, the 
philosopher. Having seen more, he should be able to tell us... 
But he must have really seen more; not perhaps as actual objective 
fact, but as inner feeling and interpretation; and if we suspect that 
what he tells us is second hand or for the nonce, adieu to his prestige! 
This is why we are disturbed by everything savouring of rhetoric or 
formula: the pedant, the bookworm, the superfine attitudiniser, the 
most talented phrase and image monger is cheating us when we ask 
for the knowledge, felt or thought, of hfe. 

This is a large order; but by no means all There is besides, the 
fact that human beings thirst for the human being; while in reality 
that human being appears but fitfully in our neighbours and in 
ourselves. We follow the glance of certain eyes, the smile’or the 
bitter twist of a mouth; we follow a gesture, an outline. But the 
human being, most’ of-en, is not revealed to us pursuing; indeed, 
we mdy lose all sight of it, masked, absorbed into conventionality. 
There are few things we want so much (and this methinks is, perhaps, 
why there is a certam compensation about all suffering) and get so 
little, as human contact; by which I mean the realising of other 
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people’s feelings. Even with our nearest and dearest we rarely have 
it; indeed, least, perhaps, with them; so that the passing stranger 
is sometimes, for his brief second, closer to us, sinking deeper in. 
This passing stranger with the eyes which promise the secrets after 
which we strain, and with the hands whose clasp our nerves have 
been longing for; this satisfying stranger can be given us by the 
spells of. the writer. Literature can evoke for us creatures entirely 
human, intelligible, whom we can love, clasp, perhaps also fight with, 
our fill! Creatures existing merely as human forces, as brothers, 
lovers, children, enemies, with none of reality’s wrappings and 
trimmings; from Helen, mere power of beauty, to Iago, mere power 
of wickedness. The innumerable hosts, more potent than the 
heavenly ones, created by poet and novelist are, in great measure, 
the consolezs of our inevitable secret loneliness: they are those to 
whom, by the deed of fancy, we can give ourselves utterly, 
as we give only to that which we have chosen and, perhaps, 
to that we have created. Among these, less clear, but how 
much more potent for his illusive reality, is the writer himself! 
Every writer is, to our fancy, an essential man, because he shows us 
only his essence, keeping the casual and deciduous for actual life. 
Hence, we expect in the writer a man of deeper life, higher power, 
than ourselves or our neighbours. And in the very great writer, 
the typical poet, we really find him. Not as he sits at meat, or goes 
to his office, or converses (even with his Boswell or Eckermann), but 
as he writes. Nay, in the very greatest, we expect, we get, and we 
make, this typical man (such as Emerson taught of) even in the 
‘ordinary concerns of life. Hence the commanding quality of figures 
like Goethe, or Johnson, or Shelley; the fascination of Stevenson. 
The very great writer must be, potentially at least, a great 
personality, else how can he know more than we, feel more than we, 
see more then we? He cannot, like the artist, bea specialised genius 
tacked on to a mediocrity. And for yet another reason. Perhaps 
the most esthetic demand we make of literature (though at first sight 
it may not seem so) is for a definite philosophy of life; since 
philosophy of life means the essentials of æsthetic contemplation : 
a standpoint, a unified vision, a definite mood or temperament. And 
note that al the greatest poets, those whom we put in the first line, 
. Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, Browning, are all great philosophers. 
It is the ignorance of this which makes the foolish failures of 
art for art's sake, the jejuneness of all the Gauthier, Leconte de Lisle, 
Heredia kind of poetry; of men even like Baudelaire and Swinburne, 
the wearisome hollowness of magnificent artists in words like 
D’Annunzio or Barrès. However well they speak, there seems no call 
for their speaking. Let them paint pictures in words, build temples 
and grottoes, score symphonies of metaphors and allusions But 
what can they tell of other life or do with their own? They are 
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of the stuff no reasonable creature cares to know about; certainly 
not of the stuff that dreams are made of. We are apt to judge them 
with undue harshness, because they disappoint a need of ours: 
poseurs, hypocrites, Aistriones. For at the bottom of much of our 
desire for great poetry is our desire for the greater life, the deeper 
temperament, the more powerful mind, for the great man. 


é XIV. 


A question arises at this point, frivolous and indiscreet, as it is 
usually put; but taken seriously, important and most instructive in 
many ways. Must the great writer be a great man? 

The greatest writer quite inevitably, and in the.most everyday 
acceptance of the term. The less great, in no such sense of human 
greatness; but merely, I would add, because his fragmentary and 
special superiority, his literary genius, has, to a greater or lesser extent, 
benefited by the greatness of character which his betters, readers 
as well as writers, have worked into the craft of words. 

For words, such as they come to hand, are steeped in association ; 
syntax is but the cast left by long repeated acts of thought; all 
eloquence has originally welled up under high pressure of feeling. 
And the same quality of intellectual and moral greatness which 
transports the reader into a world finer than his usual one will make 
the literary artist, the creature specially sensitive to such verbal 
suggestion, think and feel, as long as he writes, in a way quite foreign 
to his individual habits; because, to whatsoever extent, he is doing 
so im words imposed on him by others. Of course there is this: the 
smaller writers (and among them many whom we call classics) are 
liable to lapseş from this high state of being. I believe, if we watched 
(and even withou? watching!) we should always find them out. They 
hesitate and swerve, or exceed, exaggerate; however elaborate their 
skill, they are unequal, and, although most often piqueing themselves 
on taste, on judgment, they offend against it For nothing can 
replace the unflagging directness, the unhesitating intention of 
greatness; that energy which, hastening steadily along, gives all 
things their just weight, fills out or neglects obedient to a central 
necessity, concentrates everything from sheer unity of purpose and 
sweeps all irrelevant matter away in the irresistibleness of habitual 
and organised power. 

, And, by a well-known psychological law, such superior vitality is 
necessarily self-forgetful, m a way altruistic; the great writer never 
dreams of making a point, doing a fine thing, showing off to advantage ; 
his outgoing energy flows into the matter in hand, however trifling ; 
he is impressed, moved (little guessing by his own genius) as it 
-seems by the necessities of the case. In humble terms, he has the 
faculty of unceasing, ccmplete interest, which means gift of oneself, 
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superabundance of life; and there is in his proceedings the 
concentration an the desired object which gives an air of being rapt, 
and is indeed a land of higher automatism. 

Judicious and faithful artists of art for art's sake, disdainers of, 
subjectivity and of self-erhibition, classics and Parnassians of all 
times and countries, has the suspicion never crossed your ingenious 
brains that you are able to give your graceful or ostentatious 
performances, to play about seriously and to no purpose, simply 
because other men have thought, have felt, have lived with thevitable, 
self-uncenscious entireness? 

Here I must gather up a dropped thread of this intricate subject; 
and explain exactly what I mean, speaking of literary genius, by the 
words self-unconscious and entire; and, if I can, by that expression 
living, when applied to a writer. For quite a number of great 
writers, as compared with other persons, seem scarcely to live at all, 
the storms in their existence, when no longer magnified by our 
admiration, being often of tea cup proportion. Let alone that writing 
means a special activity, and very often a steady drudgery, that is to 
say, a derivative from living as most men mean life: I am not, 
therefore, prying into the private concerns of writers, which do not 
differ, except by being often less interesting, from those of other 
folk. The actual biography of human beings is determined by their 
- character, but also, quite two-thirds of it,, by circumstances: the 
manifestation of certain tendencies may never attain a visible 
importance; only looks and gestures, tones of voices, judgments and 
preferences revealing to the shrewd observer (or the recording angel) 
what the creature really was: In this the writer is but as his fellow- 
men, and his potenzalities are nọ more adequately used up than 
theirs, But between them and him there is a fundamental difference : 
that he has a possibility of manifesting his real personality where 
` others have not. Far the man who deals with wards deals in reality 
with ideas, and his whole existence, as likely as not, is a ‘perpetual 
reacting on what he sees, hears, reads of, nay, imagines. In his 
unnoticed way, perhaps in his solitary and detached existence, the 
writer is more in the turmoil of life than his more seemingly active 
contemporaries. For of these, the practical man is oddly shut between 
the blinkers of his practice (note it in soldiers, politicians, men of 
business) and the creature of passion, be he sinner or saint, goes 
headlong towards tke only satisfactions which exist for his nature, 
stumbling across, upsetting or mounting upon, everything alien to that 
dominant impulse. But the writer is, by the nature of things, the 
contemplative man; and if the facts of life do not of necessity play 
havoc with his fortune, break his heart, or wear out his nerves, they 
abut upon his feeling, his thought, with no exceptions or impediments. 
This Jobn- a-Dreams, often taxed with indifference or incapacıty for 
action, is in reality for ever being subjected to impressions of pain or - 
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joy; his preferences and repulsions are called on, by what he witnesses, 
quite without ceasing; he is loving or hating persons and acts he may 
have only faintly guessed at; he is judging ten thousand things which 
practically do not concern him, weighing, turning over, going through 
all forms of suspense, doubt and resisted conviction; acting out 
stories back into the past, forwards into the future; hé is in the 
whirlpool of life, and it is in him. -This John-a-Dreams, whose name 
is Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe or Browning, may, indeed, not be 
living very noticeably in the modes of his particular station, situation 
or business, But he is living in those of fifty creatures in whom some 
day the world (reading of Francesca,eHamlet, Faust and those Men 
and Women) will recognise a life deeper, more concentrated, more 
essential than its own. 

Such is my meaning when I repeat that the very great writer must 
of necessity be a great man; a full-blooded type of some great class 
of men; and as such endowed with sensitiveness, passion, activities, 
and experience far surpassing that of other men. 

And experience. I italicise these words and repeat them, because, 
superficially considered, this is what may oftenest seem lacking 
in one absorbed in contemplation, study and intellectual 
production. But experience is, remember, an inner phenomenon ; 
and the mere accidental finding yourself in given circumstances does 
not necessarily give it A man may have been in a’battle or a 
shipwreck, and possess no real-experience on the subject; even 
commoner things, being in love, losing nearest and dearest, health 
or fortune, seem, judging by results, by no means always to constitute 
experience thereof. And one of the disappointments of life is 
perceiving how extraordinarily little experience has been accumulated, 
very often, by those who have lived longest and most; Vauvenargues’ 
saying, “on tire pew des vieillards,” being true of nothing so much 
as of experience. Whereas the writer, if we chance to know him 
intimately, often surprises by the singular slightmess of the: facts 
which have given him knowledge abundant on certain points: a 
remark dropped, a word in a letter, a look sometimes, will be all be 
can point at as human document, and yet how wide, how deep he has 
reached into our hidden experience. A grotesque proof of this is 
that writers will be taxed with indiscretion, almost libel, for having 
described real events which, at the time of writing, had not yet 
happened; imagination in this case going straighter and quicker 
than facts) It may also be that a writer, in some purely invented 
story, forestalled feelings which real circumstances awaken only later 
in him: his real self was there, truly; and the imagined risk, loss or 
alternative, the imagined contact with a given other personality, will, 
by the logic of organic creatures, have brought to his pen’s tip the 
words he is one day destined to hear or speak. And it would be 
instructive (if such enquiries were not conducted mostly on the mere 
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surface,. all vanity and preconceived ideas, of authors) to enquire ~ 
whether every ‘great author has not, once at least in his existence, 
been astonished at meetmg some real creature he had portrayed 
before knowing; has not thrilled at the glance of eyes, the contact of 
nerves, which, in that seeming absence of real experience, he had 
felt and described long ago. 

„And here I would remark upon a misconception of literary talent. 
People, intelligent people, friends of mine, who should know better, 
have a way of talking as if the greater suggestiveness of 4 book or 
poem were due to superior literary endowment. “So and so, with 
“kis literary alent, of course,made the most of the subject.” Not 
at all So-and‘so, my dear people, made most of the subject because 


he was more deeply, variously, richly interested than others ; because, 


at the moment of writing, and probably at some half unconscious, 
wholly forgotten, previous - moment, that particular subject made a 
greater stir in a mind already filled with more items from more 
frequent past stirrings. To be more interested in the world, 
unselfishly, platonically, passionately, to understand more, and more 
quickly, to feel things into their furthest ramifications, this is, indeed, 
the characteristic of the great writer, but ’tis his human superiority, 
not, believe me, his literary talent. That, owing to the concordances 
of function which exist throughout life, will, very likely, be Da 
added : having an immense deal more to say, the special gift’ of f 
speech will, nine times out of ten, have been evolved alongside of the 
gift of thought or feeling. “But in the tenth case it may not: some of 
the greatest writers, Browning for instance, make one suspect an 
originally poor vocabulary, a defective sense of phrase, overcome by 
sheer necessity of saymg, but of which traces remain here and there 
(lke thé seams in ill-compacted voices) in far-fetched, cumbersome or 
inappropriate expressions. But the man was full of things to 
say, of modes of feeling, leaps and rushes and quiet returmings on 
himself, movements backwards, forwards, upwards, downwards, 
weaving inextricably but intelligibly between those items, and, as 
they filled out every dimension af his own soul, enablmg him to take ` 
the soul also of his reader, and enclose it, worked upon, working, in 
the four square edifice, in, the eight part counterpoint, of, say, 
Abt Vogler or Galuppi. 

Literary talent: A thmg most difficult of definition, because the 


. order of the universe, finding it vain in itself, has on the whole not 


given it a chance when separated from the human worth of the writer. 
Yet we occasionally get a glimpse of it; either when the mere 


„poverty of thought and feeling, the vacuity of the man, as in Gautier, ` 


d’Annunzio and,.I grieve to say, Swinburne and Landor, show it 
through rents and threadbareness; or, again, when other writers, quite 
decently constituted human beings, like the Brothers de Goncourt, fall 


, to practising literary vocalisations, swells and shakes in public, desisting 
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from singing a real tune out of sheer childlike solemnity of professional 
pride. Literary talent, a very wonderful, complex and scientifically 
interesting gift (like the vocal parts of a great tenor), quite inestimable 
when used to some purpose, is, as I hinted, so utterly useless in itself 
that Providence, the cosmos, or man’s impatience, has rarely given us 
the sight of it in its poor nakedness. 

Closing this parenthesis, I may restate my conviction that it is a 
mistake to scold, say, at Sterne or Voltaire because his works are 
not reliable certificates of his private behaviour; and that the great 
writer’s great humanity is real, because it really acts upon us through 
his works. 2 s 

Moreover, the greatness of personality which underlies great 
writing need not be thought of as continuous. With writers not of 
the first order the great inspiration is an exception, due to an 
exceptional strand m their nature, or an exceptional moment. 

It is an old remark that passion makes all men eloquent. I have 
verified its truth in the answers to letters of condolence; they are 
apt to bave an eloquence contrasting sharply with the embayrassed 
conventionalities which call them forth, And a friend of mine has 
had the scheme of collecting such perfect pieces of literary expression 
from among the letters, published in the newspapers, of soldiers at the 
front. The psychological explanation of this fact is simple. A great 
emotion, when not so violent as to scatter everything, makes the 
human being live, for the moment, at higher pressure; morally and 
intellectually, and often physically, his temperature is higher, his 
circulation sweeps along swifter and fuller; and he breathes life into 
tissues sbrunk and anemic during the imperfect life of every day. 
Moreover, great emotion, and even more that latent or continuous 
emotion we call passion, unifies the personality, deafens and blinds 
it to the appeal of irrelevant matters, forces all energies from vain 
competition into powerful co-operation, and establishes throughout 
the soul order and hierarchy. Distractidn, in the truest sense of the 
word, becomes impossible, and frivelity vanishes; all words, gestures, 
movements not to that one purpose are sheer forgotten. And, for 
the moment, the creature, knowing of only one thing to say, says it 
to perfection; nay, feeling only one thing, thinks it with a fulness, 
a sudden illumination of remotest points and knitting together of 
most abstract connections, before which we outsiders feel as if 
suddenly in a prophet’s presence. 

Now such a state of mtensified’ and co-ordinated feeling and 
thinking is the condition of all great artistic work. The ancients 
were not far wrong in comparing the inspiration of the poet with the 
dzmoniac possession of the priestess or the lover. We must not be 
misled by what we see, nay, what he himself remembers, of the great 
writer’s handicraft; much of which is but a critic’s, an editor’s, an 
imitators or even a copyist’s task: the labour, assiduous, weary, 
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sometimes heart-breaking, of filling up the gaps and rents of flagging 
inspiration; of working up to the sample, as it were, of his lapsed 
genius. We are told that Mozart wrote most of Don Giovanni w 

so fagged at the day's end that his wife had to keep him awake by 
telling him stories, Taking this metaphorically, the anecdote iş true ; 
Mozart, we also know, invented his music when out of doors’ or 
playing at billiards, that is to say in moments of excitement and 
concentration; and the work of those sleepy evenings had nothing 
to do with his genius.) Similarly with the great writer. The*immortal 


Š thoughts came under the pressure of life vividly seen and felt; they 


grow, moreover (and this is a neglected side ‘of the question) in the 
soul’s leisure, but not in its “laziness ; gaining substance and taking 
shape in the moments, perhaps the seconds, of unrecorded, intensest 
life; for the incubation of genius should hot be thought of as the 
sitting of a hen. A man has'felt, nay, probably thought, a thing a 
hundred times before it starts into his literary consciousness; even 
the meanest is eloquent only about his preferences and repulsions ; 

and these imply habitual repetition of strong states of feeling. The 
preferences may be of humble, sometimes of base enough, kind, but 
they imply heightened vitality. Even the most rhetorical of writers, 
those in whom we vainly seek a higher human quality, must have 
had over-mastering emotion, even if only, about a fountain in a garden, 
or an almond tree: all noble emotion is not exclusively for the benefit 
of wife and child, church or state, as we have a way of taking for ` 
granted. Moreover, in the specially gifted individual there is 
undoubtedly a special emotion: that of mere creation, the plunge into 
one’s own element, the breasting of the sea of words and rhythm, 
the joy of effort mingled with divine facility. - And it is this emotion, 
this emotion of trying, doing, succeeding, which probably accounts 
for the occasional splendours of writers of the school of art for art's 
sake. Art happened to be their one passionate side, their piece of 
life and humanity. ` 


XV. 


The studies embodied in the foregoing notes have gradually 
convinced me that while literature answers to many and various needs 
of the spint, it becomes an art through one great incidental 
characteristic: the momentary living in the mode of eternity, with 
its resultant bracing and clarifying of the soul This is the central 
miracle and blessing of all azt. 

That hterature should ever compass it depends, io my. opinion, 
not on the indefinable something called literary talent; but on the 
fact of this verbal gift belonging to a personage greater than the 


_ average of his audience; greater at least in connection with what he 


writes, feeling and thinking more; or, at the least, manifesting his 
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moments of thought and feeling in more complete and more continuous 
fashion. 

Before closing these ckapters, let me recapitulate the elements with 
which the writer works, ard the psychological conditions under which 
he does so. 

I have tried to show that the action of literature is different from that 
of real life, because the written word acts on the plane not of direct 
experience but of memory. Now the ways of memory are special to 
itself, antl so, in a manner, is memory’s logic For memory means 
experience submitted to tke disintegration, the elimination and 
addition, the chemistry, so to speak, ofour whole human organism, and 
of the accumulated items of experience previously altered and integrated 
in memory. Memory is not a storage, but a selection, and the fact 
of recollection implies already a certain suitability to our character 
and hab::s; and memory is not a helter skelter gathering together, 
since everything new -ecomes at once connected by similarity or 
significarce with something old. In memory, therefore, the items 
of experience, thus diminished, enlarged, fused, come to exist in 
different dimensions, to move with different weight and pace, obeying 
no longer the rhythm of the outside world, but that of the inner one, 
and taxing their meaning and power not from an alien universe, but 
from the individual human soul 
“ So much for the items of experience, the words, I am temptéd to 
say the nouns and adjectives, which the writer groups inté patterns 
of almost magical power within the mind of the reader. That magic 
is not merely inherent in those nouns and adjectives, due to the 
community of experience of reader and of writer. Even more, in 
my opinion, its very mysterious essence requires to be sought in what 
I have alluded to as movement, as pace and weight, and above all, 
rhythrt, It is in these moces of activity that the individual writer, 
like the individual artist, reveals and exercises his stronger, swifter, 
steadier, subtler and mare hermonious life. The subject has received 
little or no attention, masked very considerably by the more obvious, 
but less essential functions of other kinds of movement applicable to 
words: prosody, alliteration, assonance, rhyme, in fact those audible 
peculiarities which make literature a feebler sort of music. What I 
am speaking of, and wish to see scientifically studied, is movement 
of a subtler and wholly interior sort, perceptible to one deaf or 
unacquainted with the pronunciation of a given language, and 
cémmunicable, to a large Cegree, in every good translation For 
it is simply the movement in the thinking and feeling of the reader, 
obèdient to the thinking and feeling of the writer. It is the 
complicated pattern of eccents put not upon syllables, but suggestions ; 
the pattern of insistence. of slurring, of hurrying, of binding 
together, of imperceptible approach or sudden attack. of 
dwelling on and drawing out, of letting go and breaking off, of 
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reiteration and syncope; all. woven together by a pace solemn or 
swift, lingering or light, but whatsoever it be, informed by some great 
unifying rhythm. 

This it is, this quality of all great verse and all great prose, which 
answers to the higher moments of specially gifted individyals and 
generations and generations of individuals.) And being such, through 
this mysterious soul-compelling quality of form, it is that literature can 
achieve the same result as do arts less seemingly hampered by practical, 
or distracted by intellectual, needs: can make for the'soul a habitation 
which is a mode of life. 

For such is the result of art. Consciously and honestly striving to 
meet one of man’s temporary ‘wants, bodily or spiritual, the artist, 
drawing from his own soul and his countless predecessors’ souls, 
meanwhile frames such a combination of visible, or audible, or 
intellectually apprehended, forms as imprisons in its nobility arid 
beauty the feelings of the man who sees, or hears, or apprehends, the 
reader who understands and makes the thing afresh. 

And in this construction, whose material, bulk or material duration 
may be that of a cup or a cathedral, a song or a whole opera, five” 
lines of Pascal’s or three volumes of Carlyle’s—in this zsthetic 
construction the soul can dwell awhile and renew itself'in active 
peacefulness, safe from the irrelevances of an imperfect world; and 
livmg, during a few seconds, which have the value of eternity, the 
life intense, unified, ordered and universal; the life imposed not | 
from the chaos without,.but from the cosmos within. 


` XVL 

How much greater is what man makes than what man is! 

It was brought home to me, some time ago, at a reading, given at 
a Roman theatre, of his ode to Garibaldi by D'Annunzia 

The writer was not morally suited to the subject, and the poem is 
by no means of his best. Yet watching the people in the theatre, 
and the author himself upon the stage, I felt the utter difference and 
immense superiority of the atmosphere of art as against that of reality. 
As the verses rolled out, sonorous and weighty, and the images surged 
up and receded in constant metamorphoses; as the whole poem. 
advanced with the decision of course and the weigh-on of a ‘great 
ship; it seemed as if none of these real people could have had a 
hand in the making of it, could belong to the same category of 
existence. 

Yet the insignificant man holding the manuscript was the author ;' 
and these students in the pit, listless, vague, ‘negligible, were, very 
likely, just like the- youths whose heroic death on the Janiculum 
the poem commemorated. Had Garibaldi in his reality been present, 
he too, I almost think, would have been but another poor real eS 
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or one taking life only through poetic hyperbole—on that background 
of living artistic impression. For, when the‘hero of our enthusiasm 
appears, do we not, robe his insufficiency in the pomp which is false © 
to real life, but true to the demands of the spirit? 

In this way, being the response to man’s organised and unceasing 
cravings for clearness, order, dignity and sweetness, for a life intenser . 
and more harmonious, what man writes is greater than what man is., ` 


. i VERNON LEE. 
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.THE SCOTTISH FREE CHURCH QUESTION. 


(i 


HE Scottish Free Church case illustrates the singular irony by 
which Scotland—the least sectarian part of the United 
Kingdom—is the perpetual theatre of ecclesiastical controversy. Free 
from the social and educational difficulties which the variety of 
religious opinion seems to create elsewhere, Scotland from time to 
time is torn by conflict about the government of the Church.. ~ 
` The explanation, no doubt, lies partly in the degree in which the 
Church of Scotland, in its various branches, has .been the possession 
of the people themselves. They made it their own, in earlier and 
more stormy times, when, they withstood the attempt to impose an 
alien system by force. They have never, for long, refrained from 
asserting their own right and duty to govern it. The great problems 
of doctrine and discipline have been in their charge. 

But, in their government of the Church, they ‘have been always 
drawn in two directions Ro 

On the one hand, it has been the essential idea of the Scottish 
Church that “Christ is the only head of the Church,” or; in the words 
of the Second Book of Discipline (1578), that “power ecclesiasticall is 
“an authoritie grantet be God the Father, throw the Mediator, Jesus _ 
“Christ, unto His Kirke gatherit, and having the ground in the 
“Word of God, to be put in execution be them unto quhom the spirituall 
“government of the Kirk be lawfull calling is committet” The 
Scottish Church has’ never ceased to claim the free self-control which 
it-has seen to be essential to the discharge of its spiritual duty. 

On the other hand, and partly from historical causes, the religious 
and the national sentiments have in Scotland generally been closely 
united; and the ideal of a Christian nation has formed a constant 
‘element in the religious aspirations of the people. The natural ; 

' tendency to deduce from this ideal a duty of the State to assist in 
the maintenance of true religion, and to adopt what is loosely called 
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the “establishment principle,” has been fruitful of conflicts between 
the assertion -of spiritual independence and the encroachments of 
secular authority. 

It was in an extreme tension between the exercise of civil power 
and the Church’s control of its affairs and policy that the Free Church 
of Scotland came into existence in the disruption of 1843. Those 
who formed it were not, in theory, “voluntaries,” or disbelievers in 
the duty of the State to aid and maintain religion They were men ' 
who, in the prosecution and enlargement of the spiritual work of the 
State Church to which they belonged, found that their essential 
liberties were infringed by civil courts They sought relief and 
protection from Government and Parliament, and sought it in vain; 
and at last, when they were no longer permitted to hope that they 
would be free to exercise within the State Church the full discretion 
which their spiritual duty required, they went to seek outside that 
Church the liberty that was denied to them within it 

The recent decision of the House of Lords, important in many 
respects, is chiefly significant because it raises, and—so far as law 
can do so—settles, the question whether the disruption did in truth 
secure for the Free Church a real power to control its spiritual affairs. 

This is an issue much more general and much more grave than any 
immediate question of Church property, important as that may be; 
and it is an issue which affects every Church which desires to maintain 
spiritual freedom, along with an organised system of government and 
the collective control of Church property which that implies. 

The special occasion of the legal proceedings ‘which have lately 
terminated was the action of the Free Church in deciding, four years 
ago, to join with the United Presbyterian Church in forming the 
United Free Church of Scotland. 

The general merits of this decision need not be canvassed here. 
Perhaps the union did not, beyond a limited circle, evoke any very 
great enthusiasm; but to those who regarded it from outside, it 
appeared to be a wise and natural development of the policy of two 
Scottish Churches whose general agreement and sympathy were not 
. materially affected by whatever minor differences might exist between 
them. It won the cordial assent of the great majority of the members 
of both Churches, who saw in it a means to concentrate their efforts to 
deepen and enlarge the religious life of the community. 

. In the general assembly of the Free Church, after full discussion, 

and after the Church had been formally consulted in the manner 
provided by its constitutional usage, the resolution in favour of 
union was carried by an overwhelming majority of 643 representa- 
tives against 27, and the union was effected in October, 1900. 

But those who opposed these proceedings) though they were few, 
were men very tenacious in opinion. They resisted and denounced 
what was done as 2 desertion of the principles of the Free Church 
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They refused themselves to enter the new United Church, and denied 
the right’ of others to transfer Free Church property to it. 

The special grounds of their objection will fall to be discussed 
presently. But, whatever view be taken of these grounds, it is 
impossible not to recognise that a very serious and unhappy error was 
committed by the majority in their treatment of the minority. 

The situation, as between them, was this—that the majority had 
taken action which, however natural and however legitimate, did in 
fact create a new state of matters They had decided fo enter 
on a fresh partnership; and they had done this with the knowledge 
that their action excluded from the new body some of those who had 
hitherto shared the work and privileges of the Free Church. No 
‘rule of equity could, of course, be held to bind an adequate majority to 
withdraw, even in such circumstances, from a policy which they had 
adopted out of regard to the interests committed to them, and in order 
to fulfil better the purposes of the Church. But those who, on 
conscientious grounds, refused to concur in a change such as was made 
in 1900, were undoubtedly entitled, whatever their legal position might 
be, to equitable and generous consideration. It was plainly madmiss- 
ible to treat them simply as persons who were violating by their action 
the terms of membership of their Church. It may be impossible for 
those who know the leaders of the United Free Church to believe that 
they really meant permanently to neglect such obvious considera- 
tions, But it is the fact that, neither to the public nor to the persons 
concerned was any definite intimation ever made until the case was 
on the eve of being finally decided by the Court of Appeal that the 
minority were to be treated otherwise than as persons who had forfeited 
their rights: Whether the majority, or their advisers, hoped to 
discourage the growth of the dissenting minority in this way, or by 
what other reasons they may have been’ guided, affects the matter 
little. "Even a larger refusal to join the United Church would have 
been a less misfortune than the unhappy impression, which was 
inevitably created, of an attempt to coerce those who were taking 
action which, however mistaken it might be, was too plainly 
conscientious to admit of such a response. 

It is, of course, impossible to say whether a more timely and definite 
recognition of the equities of the case would or would not have had 
the effect of deterring the minority from making the extreme claim 
which has now been recognised by the Court of Appeal But it is 
certain that the course which was actually taken left them no alternative 
to the assertion of their legal claim; and it is no less certain that the 
hardship to which they appeared to be subjected attracted to them a 
considerable degree of public sympathy. 

The ‘vital question, however, in comparison with which all matters 
of procedure and personal mterest are unimportant, is raised by the 
grounds on which the claim of the minority has been put forward, 
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and, after being unanimously rejected by the Scottish judges, has 
now, on appeal, been ratified by the Hoise of Lords. 

These grounds were that the Freè Church, in uniting with the 
United Presbyterian Church, abandoned the doctrine of the duty of 
the civil magistrate to maintain religion—the “Establishment 
“principle ”—which it had held in 1843 ; and that the Free Church had 
already, in 1892, by a Declaratory Act, altered its doctrinal standards. 
It was maintained that these actions—the union of 1900 and the 
Declaratory Act of 1892—were changes in the constitution of the 
Free Church which the Church was not entitled to make, and which 
rendered illegal the transference of the funds and buildings of the 
Free Church to the United Free CBurch. 

The decision of the House of Lords declared the alterations that 
had been made to be a change in the constitution of the Church which 
rendered it a breach of trust on the part of trustees to allow the 
United Free Church to use funds and buildings placed in their charge 
for the purposes of the Free Church. ‘ 

Now it really goes without saying that the members of the Free 
Church in 1900 did not in all respects think precisely the same 
thoughts as did the members of the Free Church in 1843 ; and nothing 
can be gained by pretending that they did. It must, for example, be 
admitted at once that the attitude of the Church as a whole towards 
the State establishment and endowment of religion had in the course 
of sixty years undergone a substantial modification. The founders of 
the Free Church had been members of the State Church. They 
approved the endowment and maintenance of religion by the State ; 
and they did not cease to approve it when they left a Church which 
had been made unduly subordinate to civil courts. On the contrary, 
they continued to defend it It is of course impossible, in view of 
their words and actions, to entertain the suggestion that they placed 
the principle of “establishment” on the same level with that of 
“spiritual independence.” ` Spiritual independence was, for them, 
essential to the very existence of a true Christian Church: it was a 
matter of life and death. They were prepared to sacrifice everything 
for it On the other hand they did not regard the “establishment 
“principle” at all in this way. Dr. Chalmers, the greatest leader of 
the Disruption, spoke of it as a matter of “Christian economics,” a 
mere question of wavs and means. He and others might hope to 
rejoin a reformed and purified Established Church; but the creation 
of the Free Church was no mere temporary expedient, but an action 
gravely and deliberately taken because, with or without State 
recognition, spiritual freedom was vital to a Christian Church. Still, 
the first Free Churchmen were not “voluntaries.” They did not join 
_with either of the Churches which afterwards, in 1847, combined to 
form the United Presbyterian Church. They continued to maintain 
the possibility of an ideal relationship between Church and State in 
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which the civil power should endow true religion with its resources, 
while yet leaving the Church supreme and free in spiritual 
things. After all, it is no uncommon thing that men should 
fail to realise the full consequences of their actions They do 
not think # vacuo. “Those who act in difficult situations do not 
always find time to examine the consistency of what they do; and 
the people who act most resolutely are not always most apt to 
generalise, Certainly in every part of state-craft and church-craft 
principles usually reach their complete development after the stress 
gf action has expanded them „Time is the great corrective of 
bad logic To many m a later generation it has seemed strange 
that the founders of the Free. Church, who served the cause of 
spiritual freedom, in its time of need, with so much sacrifice and such 
complete integrity, should have failed to perceive that the State 
which maintains one form of religion does less than equal justice and 
offers less than liberty to every other, and should have thought it 
possible that secular power should’ maintain religion yet never trench 
upon its freedom. But nothing of this sort is really strange. We 
think it so because we forget the secret hold of circumstance upon the 
thoughts of men. It would indeed be strange if things fell out 
otherwise. 

Yet it was inevitable that men in a later time, whose memories 
did not go back to the Established Church as their spiritual birth- 
place, should cease to hold the intention of returning to it in which 
those who left it in pain and unwillingly found an unfruitful solace. 
It was natural that they should reconcile themselves to the harsh 
inconsistency of State maintenance and spiritual freedom. It was 
natural that in a long controversy with the Established Church they 
should come to think less of the value of State recognition. It was 
above, all natural that in long. years ofvits successful realisation they 
should come to entertain a stronger and clearer and more definite 
hope of an effective self-sustaining Church, independent of the State, 
than was possible to those who were called to leave all that they had 
and to have no earthly heritage but the freedom of the truth. All 
this had to happen, and it did happen. Within the Free Church there 
were some who became out and out “voluntaries,” disbelieving wholly 
that the State should concern itself with the maintenance of religion. 
There were others who, without raising for themselves any theoretical 
question,’ became indifferent about the “establishment principle,” 
seeing in it only a view which bore no actual or prospective relation 
to their own duty, and willing to leave it undiscussed so long as it did 
not aud could not menace the independence of their own Church. 
A minority, small, dwindling, but irreconcilable, regarded the 
“establishment principle” as an essential part of the Church’s con- 
stitution, and attached to it an importance only second, if indeed 
second, to that which they ascribed to the claim of spiritual 
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independence which had been the inspiration of the Free Church 
in its first days It was to this minority that union with the United 
Presbyterian Church was so repugnant They set such store by the 
“establishment principle,” inoperative as it was, that they considered 
union with a Church which did not hold it to be destructive of the 
Free Church It may be open to discussion „whether those who had 
ceased to be interested in the “establishment principle,” or those 
who had forgotten its very subordinate importance, had travelled 
furthest from the positions of 1843. It is not certain that those who 
clung most closely to the letter were the best representatives of the 
spirit of that time. 
But the case of the minority, agaigt those who entered the United 
Free Church, did not rest only on those changes which were supposed , 
to be implied-in the new union. It went back to actions long ante- 
cedent to that union and wholly unconnected with it. 
In 1892 the General Assembly of the Free Church, finding it 
“expedient to remove difficulties and scruples which have been felt 
“by some in reference to the declaration of belief required from 
“persons who receive license or are admitted to office,” passed a 
Declaratory Act dealing with its relation to its subordinate doctrinal 
standard the Westminster Confession of Faith, in which “diversity of 
“opinion is recognised m this Church on such points in the Confession 
“ag do not enter into the substance of the Reformed Faith therein set 
. “forth” Such recognition of diversity of opinion was, of course, 
distasteful to the party in the Free Church which eight years later 
resisted the Union. For the pumsts of the “Establishment principle” 
were also the conservative theologians of the Free Church. It was 
under their unbappy influence that the Church removed from his chair, 
for declaring opinions-that are now part of the commonplace of Biblical 
criticism, Professor Robertson Smith, one of the most brilliant 
scholars who ever adarned the Scottish Church, They were never 
capable of trusting the free mind of the Church. They insisted on 

- external control, if not control by the State, then control by the 
Westminster Confession; and they required that that document, so 
saturated with the intellectual habits of the 17th century, should 
permanently govern every detail of doctrine. 

Their counsel represented their views plainly when he asked the 
Court of Appeal to decide that the constitution of the Free Church 
was subverted by the Declaratory Act of 1892:— 

“That this Church also holds that all who hear the Gospel are 
“warranted and required to believe to the saving of their souls; and 
“that in the case of such as do not believe, but perish m their sins, 
“the issue is due to their own rejection of the Gospel call That 
“this Church does not teach, and does not regard the Confession as 
“teaching, the fore-ordination of men to death irrespective of their 
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THE LORD CHEF JUSTICE: “Do you complain of this and say 
` “they bad no right?” 7 

Mr. JOHNSTON: “I do.” 
` THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE: “This is one of the Acts you complain 
“of?” . 

MR. JOHNSTON: “This is the Act I complain of 

Now it cannot but seem a singular charge against a Christian Church 
to condemn it for declaring that men ought to believe and live by the 
Gospel which it preaches, and for permitting them to believe that the 
will of God towards them is good The charge is conspicuously . 
inappropnate when it is levelled by those who claim to be the sole 
Tepresentatives of a Church which originated in the zeal of the 
Evangelical party during the early part of last century, and ‘which, 
whatever its limitations may have been, has at all events never ceased 
in practice to teach men that the Infinite God seeks to bring them 
into fellowship with Himself, and that His purpose is to redeem them 
from evil. 

That the mysterious relation of God and man should be the subject 
of an always changing theoretical construction is indeed not strange ; 
for nothing that men think or feel lies wholly remote from that 
_ ‘elation; and any change of knowledge or of intellectual temper 

must affect the way in which it is conceived. It is the perpetual 
subject of questions which are never answered, but which cease to 
be asked, each in its turn, because 'men come to recognise that they 
are irrelevant and proceed upon some needless or untrue assumption. 
Its problems are not settled : they pass away. The strong assertions 
that men make about it are often neither proved nor disproved in the 
end, but are seen to be half-truths, not so contradictory as their rival 
framers have imagined, but capable of forming parts of a larger 
synthesis. The question whether any Christian Church does- 
or does not now hold the doctrine of the Westminster 
divines about predestination is a question essentially incapable 
of being answered, or capable, perhaps, of being answered with 
equal truth in either sense. It was to this question that the seven 
Lords of Appeal addressed themselves in happy confidence; and 
those who in future wish to show that theological questions are 
not suitable to courts of law, will find one of their chief object lessons 
in the attempt of the Court to understand the argument submitted to 
it by Mr. Haldane. That argument would of course have been quite 
intelligible to specialists in theology or philosophy. The Lords 
of Appeal frankly professed they did not understand it, and 
proceeded to settle matters in their own way, till at last their easy 
allegations about the meaning and consistency of doctrines evoked 
the startled comment, “My Lord, you are dealing with something 
“that requires special knowledge.” 

* Free Church of Scotland Appeals, Macniven and Wallace, 1904, p. 255. 
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But the question whether it was necessary to discuss the doctrine 
of predestination in a civil action depends upon the decision of 
another question, the question whether the Free Church had or had 
not a right to alter and declare its doctrine. 

The view of the Lords of Appeal was that the Church had no such 
right. It is, of course, an elementary point that the action which 
was tried and the decision which was given applied only to property, 
and not to doctrine. That is quite true; but, in spite of all the 
emphasis, with which it has been declared, it does not affect the real 
nature of the case. 

The property in question was the means—the necessary appliance— 
of spiritual work. The most important part of it consisted of the 
buildings required by congregations for religious worship’ It a 
mere misuse of words to say that a Church is free to control its 
doctrine and discipline, if all the time a civil court can deprive it of 
its property and the means of its work whenever any fresh realisation 
of truth alters its outlook upon life. No doubt a man is free to choose 
when he hears the highwayman’s demand, “Your money or your life.” 
A Church is free to choose when a civil court declares that it 
must either forsake what it believes to be truth or lose the 
means provided for carrying on its work But it is not really free ` 
to discharge its duty if it is not allowed to select the method by which 
its purpose is to be fulfilled, without sacrificing the whole apparatus 
by which its work is being done. 

: It is obviously within the province of a civil court to order that 
property held in trust for the purposes of a Church shall be devoted 
to the purposes of that Church and not to other objects. But this 
merely brings the argument back to another way of stating the 
problem of spiritual independence. It remains to be decided who is 
to declare and judge the purpose of the Church. Is the Church free, 
in the circumstances in which it finds itself, to decide what its purpose 
is and how it is to bé fulfilled? Or are those questions to be decided 
by a civil court? . 

- Now this, which is really the centre of the whole discussion, is the 
point which has been settled by the Court of Appeal in a sense quite 
opposite to the whole traditions of the Scottish Church 

“If you mean by ‘legislative authority, ” said the Lord Chancellor, 
“that they could change the doctrine . . . . it seems to me ‘legislative 
“‘anthority’ in that sense ‘is inconsistent with the notion of a 
“Christian Church.”* ` l 

The remark is an interesting illustration not only of the difficulties 
that crop up whenever one seeks for the unity of the Christian Church 
in doctrines rather than in more living realities, but also of the very 
opposite “notions of a Christian Church” which men may form in 
different countries and circumstances; for undoubtedly Principal 


* Free Church Appeals, 1904, p- 367. 
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Rainy spoke the mind of Scottish Presbyterianism, throughout its 
history, when he characterised this view as “thoroughly “ungodly.” 
The Scottish Presbyterian Church has not been simply a collection of 
persons believing the same doctrines and formulating them in the 
same way. It has not made the acceptance of a creed either a 
condition or a sufficient ground of membership in itself. It has always 
been a community organised for a common purpose, whose members 
had liberty together to declare its faith and control its policy, and 


_ exercised that liberty not only as a right, but as their duty to “Christ 


“the onlie Heid and Monarch of the Kirk.” 

` Singular as it may seem, that “legislative authority” which to’ the 
Lord Chancellor is “inconsist@nt with the notion of a Christian 
“Church,” has been to many generations of Scotsmen the great 
guarantee that their Church shéuld be the Church of Christ and not 
the mere instrument either of civil authority or of old tradition. 

The Church of Scotland settled its own form of government and 
abjured and excluded Episcopacy. It adopted John Knox’s 
Confession. It set it aside and adopted the Westminster Confession 
instead. It sought permission from no one. It examined the Confes- 
sion on its merits, and then, with a perfectly plam sense of being free 
to adopt it, or qualify it, or refuse it, “the general assembly doth .... 
“after mature deliberation, agree unto, and approve the said Confession, 
“as to the truth of the matter.” Not only did the Scottish Church 
ordain and select its own doctrinal standard: it made provision more 
than two hundred and fifty years ago for doctrinal change, “novation 
“in doctrine, worship or government; ” and again in 1697, ın the 
Barner Act, which has regulated its procedure ever since, and which 
was adopted by the Free Church within a few years of the disruption, 
the General Assembly “for preventing any sudden alteration or 
“innovation, or other prejudice to the Church, in either doctrine or 
“worship or discipline or government thereof, now happily. 
“established; do therefore appoint, enact and declare, that before 
“any General Assembly of this Church shall pass any Acts, which 
“are to be binding rules and constitutions to the Church, the same 
“Acts be first proposed as overtures to the Assembly, and, being by 
“them passed as such, be remitted to the consideration of the 
“several Presbyteries of this Church, and their opinions and consent 
“reported by their commissioners to the next General Assembly 
“following, who may then pass the same in Acts, if the more general 
“opinion of the Church, thus had, agreed thereunto.” 

I have quoted at length from this Act because, whether it be 
“inconsistent with the notion of a Christian Church” or no, it is 
certainly a provision for deliberate legislative alteration of its own 
doctrine by the Church. It does not create the right to change: it 
assumes the existence of that right and regulates its use. I have quoted 
it also, because it describes the constitutional procedure of the Free 
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Church in making changes, the procedure which was followed in 
effecting the union of 1900. It can scarcely be doubted that the Free 
Church, following the course which was appointed for regulating 
change, believed itself to ve within its rights in forming that union. 
It is not open to dispute that it exercised a prerogative always claımed 
by Scottish Presbyterianism. 

The Scottish judges agreed that it had acted within its rights. The 
House of Lords, proceeding on a theory of Church government quite 
alien to Stotland, overruled that decision. The Church loses its 
property on the ground that it has exercised its freedom in the most 
spiritual of its affairs. , 

The situation which is thus created fas two quite distinct aspects, 
which both demand careful and serious attention, The material 
effects of the decision must in some way be rectified ; and its influence 
on the future liberty of Churches must be provided against. 

The immediate result of the decision leaves a large question of 
equity in urgent need of settlement This is evident quite apart from 
all questions affecting the legal merits of the recent judgment. It 
cannot be suggested thar the transfer to the successful litigants of the 
general funds of the Free Church and of the enormous majority of 
Free Chtrch buildings throughout Scotland would be reasonable. 
Quite apart from the disproportion in numbers of the uniting 
and non-uniting sections of the Free Church, the source of 
the funds must be kept in mind. The trust funds did not, as the 
Lord Chancellor initially supposed, consist chiefly of property “settled 
“at the time of the disruption."* On the contrary, thirty years after 
the disruption, in 1873, the total capital fund of the Church was 
£249,000, whereas in 1900, at the time of the union, it amounted to 
£1,062,173. But in 1873 the Church had declared itself free in 
principle to unite with the United Presbyterian Church; so that at 
least three-fourths of the whole fund was given to the Church after it 
had declared in principle for the action which is now construed as a 
breach of trust. The bulk of the property, funds and buildings alike, 
was given to the Church by those whose intentions and opinions were 
those not of the opponents but of the promoters of the policy of 
union. 

But a more important aspect of the material result of the judgmen 
is the dislocation of Church life which it entails That the judgment 
should really take effect—that congregations should be turned out of 
their places of worship and students denied access to the colleges, and 
the whole apparatus of the Free Church allowed to become derelict— 
this would be a result so intolerable as to be really inconceivable. 
But this is the effect cf the judgment. Evidently it is necessary to find 
a way out of an absurd and calamitous situation. 

_ From the business point of view alone, both the United Free Church 
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and the victorious mincrity are in a difficulty. The phght of the 
United Free Church is obvious. It has lost the Church funds and 
buildings. But the case of the minority, which is now the Free Church, 
is more complicated. Some thirty ministers, with a scattered following 
throughout the country, have acquired the trusteeship of a million 
pounds and something ke eight hundred Church buildings. They 
have sought and obtained a judgment which declares that they and 
they only are competent to administer this trust. They have incurred 
considerable financial obugations—building debts, feu-duties, insur- 
ance-premiums. These obligations have hitherto been met locally by 
congregations, which will, of course, cease to discharge the functions 
when they cease to enjoy the fights of proprietorship ; and they now 
deVolve, presumably, on the Free Church. But in addition to this debt 
the Free Church has assumed the duties of trusteeship. The effect of 
the judgment is to give it property in trust for certain purposes which 
cannot properly be alienated from the maintenance of local religious 
ordinances. How the handful of men who have claimed and won 
the right to administer this trust propose to do so remains to be seen. 
That they can effectively administer it, and carry out the purpose. 
of the trust, is strictly incredible. But they have succeeded in proving 
that the United Free Church is incapable of administering the trust. 
They cannot, therefore, simply hand over the whole or part of the 
property. They must, in some way, seek relief from the obligations 
which they have incurred. For the judgment, as it stands, leaves no 
room for the fulfilment of Lord James of Hereford’s “sincere hope 
“that some way will be found to avoid the capture by either litigants 
“of any spoils of war.” * 

For both Churches alike, the intervention of Parliament is essential. 
It is essential not simply in the interest of one or another body of 
warring ecclesiastics, but in the larger interest of religious peace and 
order in Scotland. In these circumstances the obvious need of the 
situation was to procure the co-operation of wise and trusted men in 
distributing the property according to the necessities and equities of 
the cast. For on the one hand, the questions at issue were not such 
as gave promise of being best dealt with by the unaided negotiation of 
the two Churches. On the other hand, they might well appear to be 

“too complex to be easily settled by Parliament otherwise than as 
confirming an award already determined after investigation, and too 
disputable to be safe agains: entanglement in the meshes of party i 
controversy. Arbitration offered the only sure prospect of a peaceful 
and satisfactory settlement. But it appears that other counsels have 
unhappily prevailed The Free Church has rejected the suggestion 
of the United Free Church that arbiters should be appointed, and has 
declared its mtention of taking and administering the whole property 
awarded by the judgment. To so absurd and high-handed a course 

* Free Church of Scotland Appeals, 1904, p. 590. 
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it is scarcely conceivable that the United Free Church should fail to 
offer every opposition for which the law gives opportunity; and the 
immediate prospect is an endless series of litigations, in the midst of 
which the Free Church will presumably initiate an attempt to discharge 
its trust—an attempt which no one is likely to take seriously or to 
regard, as more than an ecclesiastical manœuvre. To allow such a 
situation is impossible. However difficult it may be, it is the duty of 
the Government and the business of Parliament to avert and forestall 
the miserable process of a settlement by mere exhaustion, and to 
secure that equitable distribution which the coarse machinery of 
litigation has failed to bring about. 

But a larger question then all this adfustment of Church property is 
that of the effect which the recent judgment has upon the liberty of 
Churches to control their relation to creeds and. formulas. The 
immediate course of the Free Churchmen who joined the United Free 
Church is, of course, quite plain. They are resolved to maintain the 
Union. They cannot depart from the policy which they thought to 
be right, merely because a civil court penalises it No such feeble 
counsels could find any support among them. So far as the Union 
is concerned, it receives now whatever baptism of fire it may have 
lacked previously. Not for the first time the enemies of a good cause 
have been its best friends. 

But Free Churchmen must also consider a larger future and a 
wider question. The law has declared that even a Church which 
provided expressly for change lost its property when it made use of 
its rights; but liberty to change is essential to the freedom of the 
Church; and it is therefore necessary to make a new provision for the 
right of the Church to maintain its identity while judging freely of its 
relation to doctrinal standards. 

The position of all Churches which use or acknowledge doctrinal | 
standards or maintain a collective policy is affected by the judgment. 
They are told, in effect, that the law does not recognise Churches, where 
property is concerned, but only beneficiaries under a trust, powerless 
to alter its terms, incapable of declaring the purposes for which they 
exist, restrained from taking any step which may even be held by a 
civil court to involve a change of doctrine. Churches that exist on 
such terms, bound to the mtellectual methods of the past, forbidden 
under ruinous penalties to think out the issues of Christian faith for 
themselves, place themselves, surely, in a position of fatal inferiority 
and disability. But if even an express provision for change, such as 
we have seen that the Free Church of 1900 possessed, does not protect 
liberty, it is not easy to see how any effective organisation is possible 
for Free Churches. Wherever any combination is formed more 
complex than that of a congregation worshipping together, it seems, 
under the judgment that has been given, impossible to preserve a 
power to change doctrine or policy without sacrificing all trust property. 
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How this can be obviated is primarily a question for lawyers; but 
apart from all questions of law, two general observations may be made. 

In the first place, the path to more secure freedom seems to lie 

_through great simplification of doctrinal standards—a wise reticence 

in pronouncing upon avoidable questions of ultimate theory. 

In the second place, liberties die principally of disuse; and their 
proper and effective safeguard is the habit of acting, freely. It will 
not be denied that the: Free Church has in the past been slow to 
assert and use its freedom of doctrine—that the Confession of Faith 
has received a degree of public acknowledgment disproportionate to 
its real relation to the mind of the Church as a whole. It is not now 
the form in which the Church’s faith would naturally express itself. 
Perhaps if this had been more effectively recognised in the past, it 
would have been less easy for judges to decide that the Church is 
bound to maintain every article of the'Confession. 

. Growth in liberty is always difficult: It is not without constant 
effort that an effective freedom is maintained and widened in any 
department of life. Usage and vested interest, indolence and timidity, 
always tend to encroach even on the liberties that have been won 
by past sacrifices. So difficult is liberty. that it is seldom won and 
never kept except by those who seek to use it for great purposes. 
Churches secure their freedom when men think clearly and speak 
boldly and ‘prefer the . love of truth ‘to intellectual ease. Their 
“spiritual independence,” after all, must rest on their obedienée to laws 
of which secular courts can take no account; and their safe path to its 
unchallenged exercise is in the difficult pursuit of the simplicity, the 
sincerity, the openness of mind in which intolerance cannot live and 
faith cannot die. , ay 
ot f CHARLES DOUGLAS. 
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q HEN any great advance in knowledge has been effected, when 

the results anc the improved methods have been absorbed 
into common practice, and when the generation which carried out the 
change has passed away, it becomes almost impossible to recover the 
point of view of the men who were at work before the new movement 
began. We may possess the record of this or that particular advance, 
we can look up the books written previously to the period of change, but 
what we find hard to identify are the thousand and one little altera- 
tions which have grown up here and there out of the main discovery 
and have effected an entire shift in tne general attitude of mind. Thus 
in agriculture, still a primitive industry and mainly based upon the 
traditional experience of the past, it is difficult to realise what exactly 
was the outlook of the intelligent farmer before the great applications 
of science to farming matters, which we may take to have been 
contemporaneous in this country with the establishment of the 
Rothamsted Experiments sixty years ago. We have, of course, in the 
first decade of the 19th century, the writings of Arthur Young and of 
his co-workers who reported on the agriculture of the various counties 
_ of England to the then Board of Agriculture ; we have also the lectures 
delivered by Sir Humphry Davy, which summarise the scientific 
knowledge of the time on such matters as soil and manures and the 
way crops grow. Immediately anterior to, and marking the beginning 
of the change, we have in 1840 and 1842 Liebig’s two reports, in which 
for the first time a general theory of the nutrition of plant and animal 
is set out; and again in the early volumes of the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, which began in 1840, we can from the writings of 
such men as Philip Pusey, on the practical side, or of Dr. Daubeny, on‘ 
the scientific side, form-some idea of what was then the point of view 
of the advanced agriculturist of that day. The ‘period about 1840 
represented indeed a time of great activity in agriculture. Smith, of 
Deanston, had begun to show landowners how to drain their clays, and 
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other land httle better than heath or sandy sheepwalk was being 
reclaimed by marling or claying ; manures of all sorts were being tried, 
such as the ammoniacal liquor from the newly-founded gasworks and 
bones from various manufacturing processes; the importations of 
nitrate of soda and of guano were just beginning ; so that everywhere 
thinking men were asking for some sound guidance based upon principle 
amid the maze of contradictory opimions that prevailed. Dr. Daubeny, 
writing in 1842 about the conflicting results that had been reported 
about the utility of nitrate of soda, and the need for systematic experi- 
ment, goes on to say, “I know not how such experiments can well be 
“instituted, except it be on an experimental farm, established for the 
“purpose, and placed under ‘scientific hands. Productive of no 
“immediate advantage to the land on which they are tried, beyond what 
“could be equally well attained by a much inferior expenditure of 
“labour, they are not hkely to be taken up by any private individual 
“who combines practical experience and pecuniary resources with the 
“requisite scientific skill; and even if such a person were to present 
“himself, what guarantee can we offer to the world' that he possesses 
“the requisite qualifications?” Yet at that very time a private gentle- 
man, one who a few years before had attended some of Dr. Daubeny’s 
lectures at Oxford, was already engaged in the work that grew 
forthwith into the most thorough and systematic series of field 
experiments which the world has yet seen. 

Mr. John Bennet Lawes, on leaving Oxford in 1834, bad entered 
upon the management of the home farm on the family estate at 
Rothamsted, Hertfordshire, and having a considerable taste for 
chemistry had begun experiments upon the nutrition of plants in pots 
as early as 1837. These experiments were extended to the field in 
succeeding years, and the first result was the manufacture of mineral 
superphosphate, for which, after it had been thoroughly tested on the 
Rothamsted crops in 1840 and 1841, patents were taken out in 1842. 
Lawes embarked commercially upon the ‘manufacture of superphos- 
phate in the following year, and it rapidly grew into an enormous 
industry, as much as 1,000,000 tons being now made annually in Great , 
Britain, while it has at the same time been the forerunner of the 
` whole great mass of the business in artificial manures, without which 
it is difficult to conceive how modern farming could be carried’ out 
But the same year, 1843, in which Mr. Lawes began his career as a 
manure manufacturer, saw also the field experiments at Rothamsted 
put upon a systematic basis, and the wealth he derived from the new 
industry was freely spent on the maintenance of what we may hence- 
forward call the Rothamsted Experimental Station. Boussingault 
had a little earlier, in 1834, begun experiments on his farm at Bechel- 
bronne, Alsace, but they never grew into a permanent institution; the 
first German Station was founded at Mickern in 1852, and the first 
American work began at Middletown in 1875. To ensure the constant 
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scientific control of the experiments that were now planned, Lawes, 
in 1843, secured the services of Dr. J. H. Gilbert, a young chemist 
who had studied under Liebig at Giessen, and for nearly sixty years 
the intimate co-operation of these two men continued. 

From 1843 date the experiments upon wheat and root-crops; the 
particular field allocated to wheat has carried that same crop every 
year since; the sixty-first successive crop is being threshed out as I 
write; and though on the other field the original turnips have been 
successively changed to swedes, to sugar beet, and finally to mangolds, 
root§ of some kind or other have been grown during the whole period, 
and the scheme of manuring has been substantially unchanged for 
more than 50 years. In 1847 began the experiments on beans, in 1848 
on clover and other leguminous plants, in 1848 also the experiments on 
barley were added, and in 1856 those on grass-land, so that of the 
fields now under experiment (about 50 acres in all) few have been 
going on for less than 50 years. In 1848 experiments upon the feeding 
of animals began and were continued for sixteen years or so, but have 
not been renewed since on any large scale. 

The appreciation by the agricultural community of the value of the 
Rothamsted work was immediate and widespread. In 1853 the farmers 
of the county inaugurated a testimonial which soon became national in 
its character, and took the form of building the present laboratory ; 
Mr. Lawes was created a baronet in 1882, and Dr. Gilbert was knighted 
on the occasion of the Jubilee of the experiments in 1893. 

It would be impossible here to discriminate between the shares which 
each of the two life-long partners contributed to their joint work; 
though the regular reports of the Rothamsted investigations were 
generally written by Gilbert, every paper was preceded by long and 
intimate discussion, and the actual text was submitted to the most 
minute joint criticism, Gilbert spending several hours with Lawes for 
that purpose at least twice a Week during the working period of the 
year. The long partnership was only termmated by the death of 
Sir John Lawes in rgoo, at the age of 86, followed a little more than 
a year later by that of Sir Henry Gilbert, at the age of 85. j 

Quite early in the history of the experiments Lawes had determined 
on securing their continuance, and eventually in 1899 he created a trust 
for the purpose, conveying to the trustees a sum of £100,000 and the 
lease at a nominal rent of the laboratory and experimental fields. In 
the Trust Deed he laid it down that the income was to be applied to 
investigation of an agricultural character, and no teaching was to be 
done, although qualified persons could be admitted to the laboratory 
to carry on research, On the Committee of Management the Royal 
Society were to appoint three representatives, the Royal Agricultural 
Society two, the Chemical and the Linnean Societies one each; and 
under this scheme the Station is now administered. 

In summing up the results of the sixty years’ work of Lawes and 
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Gilbert, it is necessary to keep in mind the state of knowledge at the 
time the experiments began. The whole theory of the nutrition of 
the plant was still in an uncertain state. Basing his argument upon the 
investigations of Priestley, Ingenhous and de Saussure, and on the 
practical field trials of Boussingault, Liebig, by his famous Report to 
the British Association in 1840 on “Chemistry in its application to 
“ Agriculture,” had convinced most people that the plant derives from 
the atmosphere the compounds of carbon which make up nine-tenths 
of its dry weight, and that the soil only supplies the small amount of 
mineral material left behind as a white ash when the plant is burnt. 
There is, however, another constituent of every plant, the element 
nitrogen, which plays a part of the greatest importance in all organised 
tissue, animal or vegetable, and about this constituent opinion was 
by no means settled. 

Liebig at first certainly ranked the nitrogen with the carbon as 
obtainable from the air, not perhaps from the free nitrogen gas con- 
stituting four-fifths of the atmosphere, but from the small quantity 
present in a combined state as ammonia, of the amount of which Liebig 
had formed an exaggerated opinion. At any rate, Liebig preached as 
a matter of practice that the growing crop was independent of any 
external supply of nitrogen in the shape of manure; if the mineral 
ash removed in a full crop were restored to the soil, another full crop 
would be obtainable, since the atmosphere would supply all the carbon 
and nitrogen that make up the bulk of the plant. 

Liebig’s letters.on the theory of agriculture, in which this “Mineral 
“Theory ” was contained, enforced by his commanding scientific position 
and his vivid personality, awoke intense interest in such questions 
among the -agricultural community in every ‘civilised country, and 
proved an immediate stimulus to investigation and discussion. 
Boussingault, in France, at once protested agamst the views 
which Liebig seemed to hold on the value of nitrogenous manures, 
while in this country Lawes also, from his farming experience and 
from the experiments he had already- been carrying out, was by no 
means inclined’to, agree with the opinion that the plant cence its 
nitrogen, wholly from the atmosphere. . 

Accordingly we find that the original scheme of the Ratan 
field experiments was very largely directed. towards ascertaming. the 
response of each of the staple crops of the farm to nitrogenous manures, 
and in some form or other the question of the source of the nitrogen 
of vegetation occupied the Rothamsted investigators up to the end. 
Controversy with Liebig naturally followed, a controversy which seems 
to have been partly due to a misunderstanding of what Liebig exactly 
had meant; but in the course of which there is no doubt that Liebig 
gradually shifted his position as the weight of evidence accumulated 
against him, though -without mitigating the violence of his polemic 
against the Hertfordshire gentleman who had the temerity to question 
his conclusions. 
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It has already been mentioned that the atmosphere does- contain 
a trace of- combined nitrogen in the shape of ammonia and nitric acid, 
and as Liebig had regarded this as sufficient for the growth of normal 
crops, Lawes and Gilbert early set themselves to determine the amount 
so available for the land A large rain gauge measuring one- 
thousandth of an acre in area was constructed, and the rain thus 
collected was analysed for many consecutive months by the best 
processes then known. The results were sufficient to prove that no 
such amoynt of combined nitrogen as is removed in a normal crop 
can be deñved from the ammonia and nitric acid in the rain; and the 
more systematic observations which - have been Smd out at 
Rothamsted for the last thirty years sħow that the rain brings down 
about 45 lb. of nitrogen per acre per annum, whereas an average 
crop of wheat will withdraw 30 to 40 lb. 

The most strenuous supporters of the mineral theory soon came to 
recognise that wheat and other cereal crops were dependent on 
nitrogen supplied by the soil or in manure, and were not able to draw 
anything from the atmospheric nitrogen, but the case was supposed to 
be otherwise with the leafy fallow or restorative crops hke turnips or 
clover. The Rothamsted experiments showed however that the root- 
crops were as dependent as the cereals upon nitrogenous manures, and 
though beans and clover presented certain anomahes, there was 
nothing to indicate that even in their case the free atmospheric nitrogen 
could reach the growing plant. Finally, following up some experi- 
ments of Boussingault’s, a-most careful series of experiments was 
carried out in the Rothamsted laboratory on plants grown in pots in 
a confined atmosphere, with the result'that an exact agreement was 
found between the nitrogen supplied in manure, soil and seed, and 
that contained in the full grown plant and the remaining soil Thus 
as regards wheat, barley, oats, peas, beans and buckwheat, the growing 
plant was demonstrated to take no free nitrogen from the atmosphere, 
and for thirty years or so the whole weight of scientific-opinion lay in 
the direction of considering that the plant derived its es a solely 
from combined sources in the soil or in manures. 

But conclusive as the experiments seemed both in the laboratory and 
in the field, there still remained a residuum of doubt, and this centred 
tound the leguminous crops like clover and beans. From the earliest 
times it had been recognised that such crops afford the best prepara- 
tion for wheat 

Aut ibi flava seres, mutato sidere, farra 
Unde prius laetum siliqua quassante legumen 
Aut tenuis foetus viciæ, tristisque lupini 
Sustuleris fragiles calamos, sylvamque sonantem.” * 

Several experimenters, notably Ville, in France, Atwater, in 

America, and Voelcker, in this country, arguing from the statistics of 


* Virgil, Georgics I, 73. 
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the nitrogen removed in clover crops, were confident that this plant in 
some way fixed the nitrogen of the atmosphere, while the results 
obtained at Rothamsted with the same crop could only be 
_ explained on the assumption that by its deep roots it drew upon 
the nitrogenous compounds in the subsoil which were not available to ° 
other plants. However, the final explanation came in 1887 from an 
altogether unexpected quarter; two German investigators, Hellriegel 
and Wilfarth, in conducting some vegetation experiments in pots, 
‘found that when suffering from nitrogen starvation certain leguminous 
plants unexpectedly recovered and began to grow normally, antil at the 
end of their growth they contained far more nitrogen than had been 
supplied to them. This recevery was always correlated with the 
appearance on their roots of the nodules which had for long been known 
as characteristic of leguminous plants grown in the open ground. The 
nodules were now found to contain a particular bacterium and only 
to appear on the roots of the host plant when there had been infection 
from a similar nodule or from soil m which leguminous plants had 
previously grown, nor was there any assimilation of atmospheric 
nitrogen without infection and the appearance of nodules. 

It is needless here to follow out the many investigations to which 
Hellriegel and Wilfarth’s paper gave rise, but their main position has 
been amply confirmed, that the whole race of leguminous plants are 
able to obtain the free nitrogen of the atmosphere in virtue of certain 
bacteria living symbiotically in the nodules on their roots The 
bacteria are absolutely necessary, and indeed collect the nitrogen, 
obtaining the energy necessary to “fix” this element by the combustion 
of sugar and other carbohydrates with which they are supplied by their 
host the clover plant. In Lawes’ and Gilbert’s laboratory experiments 
the very care with which they worked had excluded all possibility of 
infection, their peas and beans had gathered no nitrogen because they 
had been grown under sterile conditions: 

Without doubt Hellriegel’s and Wilfarth’s discovery came as some- 
what of a disappointment to the Rothamsted investigators; although 
the statistics they had accumulated form to this day the best demon- 
stration of its truth on a field scale, still they had so long and so rightly 
upheld the necessity of combined nitrogen to the nutrition of the plant, 
that to have to concede the point in issue as far even as the leguminous 
plants were concerned could not have been welcome. Indeed Liebig’s 
idea, having thus triumphed in this one special case, had justified his 
most sweeping generalisation, that it is the function of plants to manu- 
facture the complex nitrogen compounds from their elements just as 
they do the carbon compounds from the simple substances in the 
atmosphere. These complex nitrogenous and carbon compounds are 
necessary to animals, which derive their vital heat and energy by 
breaking them down again into the simpler materials used by the plant 
In this eternal cycle Liebig had placed nitrogen alongside of carbon, 
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and, though the statement may apply only to the particular 
leguminous plants, it is true as a whole, in that these plants (or rather 
the bacteria with which they are associated) are probably the original 
sources of the world’s stock of combined nitrogen. i 

The importance of ıntroducing a leguminous crop into the rotation 
is most strongly brought out in the Rothamsted experimental field 
devoted to the rotation of crops; there it is seen that a good crop of 
clover, without receiving any nitrogenous manure, will not only provide 
the farm with 2 or 3 tons per acre of highly nitrogenous fodder, but will 
so enrich the soil by the nitrogen gathered from the atmosphere and 
left behind in the roots that the wheat crop which follows will be 
increased by 25 per cent. or so, while the roots which come next and 
the barley which is taken in the third year after the clover are also 
markedly benefited. Clearly then the natural resources of a farm can 
be greatly enriched if a sufficiency of leguminous crops be grown, ‘ 
and this touches upon another question which has always occupied the 
attention of the Rothamsted investigators. It has long been recognised 
that it is impossible to grow several clover crops on the same land in 
succession, or even at close intervals. On some soils it may be possible 
to take a clover crop once in four years, but on many an interval of 
seven years or so must elapse. The land becomes “clover sick,” as it 
is termed, and the crop dies off fram some insect or fungoid attack to 
which a weakened constitution seems to have rendered it susceptible. 
Now Lawes and Gilbert have shown conclusively that with other crops 
there is no inherent necessity for a rotation; wheat has been grown 
on the same soil for sixty-one consecutive years, barley for fifty-two 
years, mangolds for twenty-nine years, and though swedes certainly 
began to fail after a time, the causes were secondary, an increasing 
dificulty in securing a good tilth and an accumulation of pests 
attacking the crop being the main reasons for the falling off. 
The benefit of a rotation of crops comes from the economy of labour 
and the opportunity it affords of freeing the land of the weeds and 
pests favoured by any particular crop, which would tend to accumulate 
if the same crop were continued for long. But the Rothamsted experi- 
ments show that all the leguminous crops occupy a very different 
position; despite every effort in the way of manuring and re-seeding, 
it has been found impossible to grow clover or beans or any of the 
leguminous plants with the continuity that has distinguished the other 
farm crops. On the ordinary arable land one crop of clover so put 
the land out of condition that a second good crop has never been secured 
in the,whole fifty years in which it has been annually attempted, the 
only exception having been on z small plot of rich garden soil where 
a plant of clover has been maintained for forty-eight years, though 
latterly with increasing difficulty. The true cause of “clover sickness ” 
is still to seek; could we remove it the British farmer would derive a 
great and immediate monetary benefit The investigation of its source 
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and ongin is full of difficulty, being doubtless connected with some 
pathological condition of the nodule-bacteria, but nowhere coyld better 
material for the work be found than at Rothamsted, with its numerous 
leguminous plots which have been “sick ” and under observation for 
the last half century. 

It would be impossible in the space at ay digas to discuss the 
many ramifications of the great problem of the supply of 
nitrogen to the plant One section is, however, of sufficient 
importance to merit a little further attention.. Although the most 
diverse compounds of nitrogen may be used as manures, it was early 
demonstrated. by laboratory experiments that the plant is only. capable 
of assimilating one of these forms, the highly oxidised state known as 
a nitrate. Yet in some fashion any compound of nitrogen, whether 
the proteids of animal or vegetable tissue, urea, or compounds of 
ammonia, will in the soil pass over to the state of nitrate and thus 
become available to feed the plant. It was in 1877 that two. French 
chemists, MM. Schloesing and Miintz, showed that this . changr, 
“nitrification ” as it is called, must be the work of some Jiving organism 
in the soil, since it could be stopped by the presence of chloroform: 
vapour or other anzsthetic, while heating the soil to the temperature 
of boiling water would entirely destroy its power of bringing about the 
change. The subject was taken up by Mr. Warington, at that time 
working in the Rothamsted Laboratory, who succeeded in showing 
that the process was really due to the action of two classes of bacteria, 
quite distinct one from the other, which carried out. the oxidation in 
two successive stages. 

Mr. Warington’s researches. threw much light on the conditions 
under which the process of nitrification takes place, such as the need 
for some free base like lime in-the soil, the necessity of aération and 
warmth, the location of the active bacteria almost wholly in the surface 
layer of the soil immediately affected by cultivation, all of which served 
to explain the reasons underlying many of our traditional farming 
operations. Here another special feature of the Rothamsted experi- 
ments became of service; the plots of the permanent wheat field are 
arranged in long parallel strips, and beneath.the middle of each.a tile 
drain runs for the whole length of the field, and is led separately into 
a deep trench at the bottom Whenever the rainfall is sufficient tọ 
cause the drains to run, observations are made on the relative flow 
from each plot, and samples are drawn for analysis. In this way ‘the 
fate of the manures applied to the surface can be traced in so far as 
there is any danger of their being washed through the soil during heavy 
rain, as indeed is the case with the nitrates resulting from the nitrifica- 
tion of the nitrogen-containing manures, The occurrence of these 
nitrates in the drainage waters from the various wheat plots, their 
variation with season, with cultivation, with the magnitude of the crop 
and the nature of the manure supplied, have been systematically 
studied 
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At the same time Mr. Warington’s investigations called attention to 
the agricultural importance of a class of soil bacteria which are purely 
destructive, since they attack the compounds of nitrogen there present 
and liberate the nitrogen in its waste form asa free gas. From these 
two sources there results a considerable waste of nitrogen to the land, 
nitrogen being by far the most costly element of fertility ; many of the -~ 
Rothamsted experiments enable us to draw up a balance-sheet between 
the nitrogen supplied in manure over a term of years, and.the amounts 
recovered in the crop or lying dormant in the soi. With mangolds, for 
example, nearly 80 per cent. of the nitrogen supplied as nitrate of soda, 
and over 70 per cent. of that supplied as rape-cake, are eventually 
recovered in the crop, yet only a little more than 30 per cent. of that 
supplied as farmyard manure ever comes back again, while the propor- 
tion recovered is smaller still when wheat is the crop under experiment. 
Of course, some of the dung remains in the soil in the shape of 
nitrogenous compounds which very slowly become available (other 
Rothamsted experiments show that the effect of dung is still manifest 
forty years after its application), but there is much permanent ‘oss, 
partly as free nitrogen gas and partly as nitrates which drain away into 
the soul. 

Although so much of the Rothamsted work has been concerned with 
the nitrogen required by the plant, the various’ mineral constituents 
present in the ash have also been systematically tested. At the 
outset-of the experiments it was naturally concluded that each of the 
substances normally present in the ash of a plant—soda, potash, lime, 
magnesia among bases, phosphoric acid,, sulphuric acid, chlorine and 
silica among acids—was of equal importance, and that the proportions 
found in the ash form a guide to the’amount that must be supplied in 
the manure. But the experiments have shown that for practical 
purposes two only of these substances have to be supplied in the 
manure, the potash and the phosphoric acid, the others being either 
unessential or supplied in excess by all ordinary soils. The experi- 
ments further throw considerable -hght on a matter still far from 
settled—the function of each of these elements and the part it plays 
in the formation of leaf or grain, and of starch, sugar, etc, and in 
hastening or retarding the maturity of the plant ` i 

At the present time the plots on the various experimental fields have 
so entirely settled down to the long continuity of similar treatment 
that the crops as they approach the stage of ripeness -become most 
perfect illustrations of the physiology of plant nutrition’; the colour, 
the height, the relative luxuriance of corn and straw or of bulb and 
leaf, the state of ripeness, the resistance they show to the attack of 
fungoid disease, all vary from plot to plot in a fashion that is plainly 
visible to the eye. It is in this respect that such a field as the Broad- 
balk wheat-field remains of increasing value; the plain ordinary 
problem of the relative effect of the different manures on the yield of 
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corn and straw may be considered to have been settled long ago, it is 
these secondary effects of the varying nutrition on the whole character 
and constitution of thé crop which continue to yield new lessons to the 
investigator, and which prampted an American visitor to observe that 
this one field had been of more value to the American farmer than any 
other piece of land in the world. At the top of this Broadbalk feld 
may also be seen a small piece of land overrun with grass and weeds, 
even with bushes, representing the natural “prairie” condition to 
which the land would return if left entirely to itself. Twenty years 
ago the land was in wheat, the crop was not harvested, but allowed to 
seed itself, yet the cultivated grain was barely able to struggle for a 
single season against the onslafight of the weeds, and three seasons 
later some three or four stunted plants, carrying each but cme or two 
grains, were all that could be found within the whole area, so entirely 
are our cultivated plants dependent for their existence on being 
relieved from the competition of the hardier weeds. 

But of all the Rothamsted fields perhaps the one most attractive 
to the ordinary farming visitor is that devoted to expenments upon 
hay. In 1856 a portion of the Park, old grass-land that in all 
probability had never been under the plough, was divided into plots 
and subjected to different systems of manuring, which Lave been 
renewed unchanged year after year. The grass has been cut for hay 
each year end wholly removed, and the records show clearly enough 
both the immediate and the final result of each manure upon the yield’ 
of hay. But the results are not wholly comprised in a statement of 
yield; the natural flora of a meadow is a mixture of grasses of very 
various habits, of clovers and allied legummous plants and of miscel- 
laneous species which we may class together as weeds. The relation 
of these plants to one another, the aspect of the vegetation as a whole, 
represents a state of equilibrium between the contending species, which 
is conditioned by the chemical composition and physical condition of 
the soil, by the water supply, by the management and other factors, 
some of which are within and others outside the control of the cultivator. 
Disturb any of these factors and the position of equilibrium is at 
once altered, some species are favoured in the competition and assume 
a greater predominance in the mixed herbage, others are corre- 
spondingly depressed or crowded out altogether. The Rothamsted 
plots show in the most remarkable fashion the variations in the 
botanical character of the herbage that can be induced by altering the 
manuring. Although all the plots are laid out on the same original 
turf, and no seed of any description has ever been sown, the swards 
would appear to have been transported from the most varied parts 
of the country; on some the clovers, vetchlings and other leguminous 
plants constitute half the herbage, on others no clover plant is to be 
seen, but the whole area is occupied by grass, either coarse tufts 
yielding a great bulk of hay or the fine fescues and similar dwarf- 
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growing grasses only; other plots again carry a most diversified 
herbage largely composed of weeds; on one or two a single species 
is dominant and is hardly to be found elsewhere. These differences 
can be correlated with and serve to explain the varying aspect of the 
grass-land on other soils and in different parts of the country. “That 
“is what my fields look like,” said a farmer, pointing to one plot “ Tell 
“me how to make them look like that,” pointing to an adjacent plot. 
Of course the answer is not to copy the Rothamsted manuring but to 
apply the principles it brings to light, devise a system suited to the 
local conditions of soil and climate, and introduce the commercial 
element, because it is easy to buy a good crop too dearly. 

Though the peculiar glory of RotRamsted is its field experiments, 
and its special province the study of crops and soil, it must not be 
forgotten that in the past numerous pioneer experiments upon the 
feeding of stock were carried out, and some of the main principles of 
animal nutrition were there laid down once for all One of the most 
important and laborious pieces of work undertaken in this connection 
was the complete separation of the whole bodies of a number of oxen, 
sheep and pigs, at various stages of growth and fatness, into their 
constituent parts, followed by a determination of the amount of water, 
fat, nitrogenous matter and ash in each part. In this way not only 
the composition of the whole animal but also the nature of the increase 
in live-weight made during growth and fattening was ascertained, 
and the knowledge tnus gained still forms the basis upon which is 
calculated the nature of the rations appropriate to each stage of 
feeding, although the determinaticns of the food value and digestibility 
of the various cattle feeds depend almost wholly upon German and 
American data. A long series of experiments upon pig feeding, which 
involved the exact analysis of a young pig, the feeding of other similar 
pigs with food of ascertained composition, the analysis of the excreta 
during the experiment, and, finally, of the animals when fat, incident- 
ally threw much light on the source of fat in the animal body. When 
a starchy and sugary diet was employed, more fat was found in the 
increase than could have been derived from either the initial fat or 
the nitrogenous bodies (albuminoids) in the food; in consequence 
Lawes and Gilbert maintained that the fat of the body can be manu- 
factured from carbohydrates in the food, a view which was in opposition 
to the opinions then generally held by physiologists, but which has 
since been abundantly justified. In the same way it was shown that 
when the albuminoids in the diet exceed a certain proportion the 
excess ceases to be of any value in the formation of flesh, so that the 
value of a food is not measured simply by the amount of nitrogenous 
matter it contains, as was at that time supposed to be the case. 

The Rothamsted feeding experiments were always conducted on 
what might be called “farmers” lines: they involved little or no 
special apparatus and their scientific value was derived from the 
accuracy and unremitting care with which they were carried out. 
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They succeeded in laying down certain broad principles by the 
application of statistical methods to the composition of the 
whole bodies’ of the animals before and after experiment, but 
for the direct and quantitative examination of these principles a 
great elaboration of apparatus was required,. such as the respiration 
calorimeters which have been constructed at a few centres in Germany 
and America Here the animal is enclosed within an air-tight 
compartment; not only is the composition of the food and excreta 
determined, but'the air ehtering and leaving the compartment, ig 
analysed, and the output of animal heat is measured without inter- 
mission during thé’ whole period of the experiment. Othér' methods 
have been devised for comparing the food requirements of horses and 
oxen when at rest and when performing certain measured amounts of 
external work each day, until at present a balance can be struck 
between the energy entering the body as food and the output of 
work and heat, and an’estimate made of the efficiency of the animal 
body regarded from the same pdint of view as a steam engine.’ , 

The Rothamsted experiments touched also upon many other matters 
of less exclusively’ agricultural ‘interest; for the Board of Trade 
investigations were undertaken on the manurial value of sewage, and 
on the relative feeding value of barley and malt, etc; investigations 
were also carried ‘out on the food value of the various mill products of 
wheat, on the composition and food value of ensilage, on thè possibili- 
ties of sugar-beet growing in this country, all matters of considerable 
importance upon which ho adequate datd were then available. Deter- 
mination of the manure value of the chief cattle foods as bearing upon 
the fertility imparted by a tenant to his holding by the consumption 
of purchased cake, etc, and to be regarded as an “improvement” 
within the sense of the various Agricultural Holdings Acts; formed the 
subject of several papers which have recently begun to take effect.in 
a ‘practical sense, 

The Rothamsted investigations have mostly been published as 
papers communicated to the Royal Agricultural Society and to the 
Royal and Chemical Societies ; the collected edition amounts to seven 
large octavo and three quarto volumes, while an exhaustive summary 
was drawn up by Sir Henry Gilbert for his American lectures, and 
published by the United States Department of Agriculture and also 
by the Highland and Agricultural Society i in this country. 

With the death of Sir Henry Gilbert in 1901, following so soon on 
that of Sir John Lawes, occasion naturally arose of reviewing the 
whole work of the station, so as to determine which of the old lines 
of enquiry could be profitably regarded as closed and in what directions 
future investigation should be turned. The opinion had indeed been 
expressed that the Rothamsted experimental fields had done their 
work and that the continuance of the plots on their present lines 
merely meant the accumulation of additional data about facts which 
had already been proved. This view, however, can only be considered 
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true as far as the gross weight of produce due to each manure is 
concerned; it does not take into account the absolutely unique 
character of the Rothamsted plots as affording material for the study 
of either the quality of the crop or the constitution of the soil. For 
over fifty years these plots have been under various crops with a fixed 
system of. manuring, complete statistics of manuring, of produce and 
of weather conditions are recorded, periodic analyses of crop and soil 
have been made, and samples are preserved representing both; such 
materials for the solution of the new problems in agricultural science 
which are always-arising exist nowhere else in the world, and would be 
irreplaceable if once the routine of management were disturbed. The 
past history of the Rothamsted experiments has been full of examples 
of new facts coming to light through the continuity of the trials, hence 
the necessity of preserving this continuity even when no immediate 
purpose may seem to be served. 

: The question of the cause and nature of “quality” in agricultural 
produce is one of increasing importance. At the present time, for 
example, the best American wheat is worth 63, a quarter more than 
English wheat; good barley for malting will fetch half as much again 
as other grain which may have been grown from the same seed on 
similar soil; potatoes from the red soil of Dunbar will often command 
a pound a ton more than the same variety grown in Lincolnshire ; 
indeed,-examples may be multiplied indefinitely ‘of the differences in 
value induced ‘by soil or cultivation. “Quality” alone often determines 
whether a crop can be grown at a profit-or not, and this is particularly 
the case with the British farmer, who, with his high charges for rent 
and kindred services, and his intensive methods of cultivation, is more 
dependent upon a large monetary return than any other farmer in the 

, world. He must meet the severest competition in any product 
that can be grown cheaply on a large scale, but with so rich a market 
close at hand his chance of securing a profit is to raise produce of the 
highest quality by nraking the utmost of the natural resources of his 
land or by adapting it artificially to his purpose. 

From the scientific pomt of view the question of quality is usually 
a very intricate one, but it belongs to the general enquiry into the 
influence of the soil upon the composition of the crop. In this study 
of the factors making for quality one of the first desiderata is the 
more intimate knowledge of the soil, a complex problem that has to 
be attacked from many sides, and one which Sir John Lawes himself 
recognised in his latter years as the great standing question connected 
with the Rothamsted plots. Improved methods of examination of 
soils are needed, methods which shall be partly physical and partly 
bacteriological in character, calculated to bring out the facts about the 
soil which are of agricultural importance. On the physical character 
of the soil, for example, depends its power of resisting drought and 
maintaining a supply of water to fhe growing crop, and this, perhaps 
more than any other property of the soil, determines its fertility and 
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its suitability to special crops like fruit With better methods of 
analysing the soil and of allocating a given sample to known types 
it would become possible to extend the area appropriate to particular 
crops, or, on the other hand, to save the practical man from disastrous 
trials of a new crop not fitted to his land. i 
The great unknown region, however, is that of the bacterial flora 
of the soil We possess, as has already been indicated, certain general 
ideas upon the subject; we know that some bacteria can “fix” 
atmospheric nitrogen for the benefit of the higher plants, others can 
digest, as it were, the complex nitrogenous compounds of manure 
and prepare them for the nitrification bacteria, which finally transform 
them into nutriment for the crobs) We know, again, other bacteria 
which destroy the nitrogenous compounds; we have even been able 
to isolate a few of these organisms and observe the conditions of their 
action, but we understand little as yet of their relative behaviour and 
interaction in the soil itself, nor have we done much towards bringing . 
them under control. Yet in this direction lies the great hope of progress. 
If we could stimulate the nitrogen-fixing bacteria, or introduce a race 
with that charatter intensified, we might be able to render the farmer 
independent of the fertiliser nitrogen for which he now pays eight- 
“pence a pound. Even if we could cure “ clover sickness,” so as to be 
able to grow the enriching leguminous crops more frequently, we 
should be moving in this desired direction. Again, it has already been 
pointed out how mtch of the valuable nitrogen of such a universal 
manure as dung never reaches the crop because of the slowness with 
whicb the proper decay processes take place. The introduction of a 
more virile race of bacteria could so hasten the normal decomposition 
that the recovery would reach sixty instead of thirty per cent, thus 
doubling the value of the manure that is already used. These are no 
fantastic visions of what soil bacteriology may ultimately achieve for 
us; they represent lines of work which have already been opened 
up, though practical success is still to seek. 
' It is in these directions—the study of the composition of the crop, 
the study of the soil and the relation of one to the other—that the 
Rothanisted investigations are now proceeding, and for such a purpose 
the old field plots afford the most trustworthy material that could be 
obtained. Nor need it be feared that the results accruing are likely 
to be of local application only; it depends upon the method of work 
adopted and upon the degree of continuity in the trials, whether the 
results are true only for that particular soil and season, or become of 
the nature of principles which can be adapted to varying local 
conditions It must not be expected, however, that much of such 
work will immediately appeal to the actual farmer concerned with 
the economic side of agriculture. A problem of “practical” importance 
is not generally to be solved by what seem the most direct methods. 
Where so many factors inducing variation exist as they do in agri- 
culture, the scientific man has so to simplify the problem and eliminate 
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disturbing elements that in the end the experiment may seem to lack 
all-value because the conditions are so remote from practice. One 
little point at a time must be settled, and the mode of work necessary 
for discovery may not be appropriate to its pia demonstration to the 
student or the practical farmer. 

Rothamsted must exist to a large extent for the instruction of the 
agricultural teacher or the expert, by whom its lessons will be passed 
on and translated into working formula for the actual farmer. AJ the 
same there will always be a great deal of work going on at Rothamsted 
of more immediate interest to the farmer, questions of practical import 
where the demonstration is obvious in the field For example, at the 
present time certain trials may be seen where the crude calcium cyana- 
mide, the new manure containing nitrogen derived from the air by 
electrical action, is being compared with other well-known sources of 
nitrogen, while a whole new experimental field has been laid down to 
measure the residual value of certain standard manures. By the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, any tenant quitting a farm is entitled to 
compensation for such an unexhausted improvement as a fertiliser 
applied in the latter years of his tenancy which has not been wholly 
recovered in the crops, but is still enriching the soil for the benefit of 
the incomer. What is the value of the residue left by this or that 
slandard manure? Very few data exist at the present time to answer 
such a question; the new Rothamsted field is designed to supply 
eventually the desired information. 

In the main the Rothamsted work will always appeal more to 
the men whose function it is to instruct the farmer than to the farmers 
themselves, but the educational function of the Station will be none 
the less real for being indirect as far as the practical man is concerned. 
We may trace, if we like, an example of this in the comparative neglect 
of the science of feeding in Britain, although we are really more 
concerned with the skilful fattening of stock and the production of 
milk than any other country. Speaking generally, we may say that 
the grazier here conducts his operations entirely by rule of thumb; he 
uses the cakes and meals he buys so freely without any reference to 
their digestibility or to their compounding m the ratios which have 
been shown to be appropriate to each purpose. Hence a great waste, 
and it is not unfair to suppose that the ignorance responsible for the 
waste is largely due to the fact that for so many years no feeding 
experiments have been, going on at Rothamsted. Hence it follows 
that the present generation of agricultural teachers have had no 
opportunity of seeing in England proper research on the nutrition of 
animals ; there has been nothing going forward in the country to draw 
the attention of the practical man to the applications of science to 
feeding; the data which exist for the digestibility and the nutritive 
value of the various cattle foods are wholly German and American, and 
apply to foreign produce and to foreign stock. Vital as such investiga- 
tions may be to the economical feeding of the nation, there is but 
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little hope at present of the work being begun at Rothamsted ; it is not 
a subject to be embarked upon lightly, the running expenses are 
heavy, while, the respiration calorimeter, which is essential to the proper ' 
conduct of such experiments nowadays, means a prime outlay of 
several thousands of pounds. Until Rothamsted finds a benefactor as 
liberal and far-seeing as its founder, both the experiment szation and 
the State at large are likely to exist on foreign bounty for information 
about the scientific principles of nutrition. For the Rothamsted funds 
are woefully insufficient even for the work it has in hand; the trust 
money produces an annual income of about £2,500, which is Tittle more 
than sufficient to carry on the old routine work, and leaves but a small 
margin for development on the lines already indicated. Throughout 
his ifetime Sir John Lawes rarely spent less than £3,000 annually on 
the experiments, so that at present the Station has actually a smaller 
income than it used to enjoy. Yet the cost of research has naturally 
risen with the greater refinement of method and the more intricate 
nature of the problems in the new lines af investigation that have been 
opened up, all of which demand an increased scale of expenditure 
both for equipment and staff. 

And it must be remembered that the Rothamsted Station is 
practically all this country has to show in the way of an institu- 
' tion for fundamental agricultural research. While they were in the 
field ‘Lawes and Gilbert maintained Rothamsted in the very forefront 
of such work, and Rothamsted is still regarded as the doyen of 
experiment stations the world over (I note the ‘last five visitors came 
from South Australia, France, Japan, the United States and Denmark 
respectively), yet here it still stands alone, while in other countries it 
has many rivals. In Britain almost the only other agency is the experi- 
ment farm of the Royal Agricultural Society at Woburn, which was 
founded in 1876 by the generosity of the Duke of Bedford; there the 
Rothamsted wheat and barley plots. have been duplicated on a-light 
sandy soil, and many valuable trials have been carried out, but in the 
main the Woburn farm has been devoted more to the solution of 
practical questions than to the elucidation of fundamental scientific 
principles. Again the past ten years has seen the foundation through- 
out the country of many Agricultural Colleges and Departments of 
University rank, all of which make investigation part of their 
programme ; these jnstitutions, however, are primarily concerned with 
teaching, and must in the main arrange their work for the study of 
local conditions and demonstration to the current generation of 
farmers. Sa 

If, however, we turn to other countries, we find a very different state 
of things prevailing. In Germany, for example, Prussia alone has 
experiment stations of the first order at Berlin, Bonn, Bremen, Breslau, 
Gottingen, Halle, Kiel, Marburg, Wiesbaden, and in the other States 
there are similar stations at Bernburg, Darmstadt, Hohenheim, Jena, 
Leipzig, Méckern, Munich, Rostock and Tharand. It is difficult to 
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disentangle the amount of the State or provincial contribution to each 
of these institutions, but the scale on which the work proceeds may 
be judged from the staff, when a single station like Halle numbers 
fifteen assistants with the title of doctor. In the United States the 
organisation is enormous: each State has an experiment station for 
which it receives from the Federal Government an annual subvention 
of £3,000, in addition to the supplementary grants generally assigned: 
by the State itself. These stations, of which there are 54 in operation, 
are independent of the Agricultural Colleges also existing in each 
State, and must spend their funds only in investigation ; they are also 
independent of the Federal Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
which itself-admjnisters an enormous fund for research, From the 
current year’s appropriations we extract the following items for 
investigation work alone, exclusive. of the salaries of the permanent 
officials of the Department. - 


Botanical experiments and investigations ... £13,000 





‘Vegetable pathological investigations ......... 26,000 

Laboratory csescecebsndssinnnsi ETE 14,000 

Soil investigations ........... Maan AE 34,000 
Nutrition investigations ............cccccceeeeeeees “4,000 ~ 

Sugar investigations ..............cccccccceeeceees 1,000 

E Tea culture investigations ................ sada 2,000 

494,000 


Let us compare the corresponding budget of the English Board of 
Agriculture for 1902—3, the last year for which statistics are ` 
available. ` 

Origin and cause of flavour in dairy 
produce m.an. TE E £200 


o o 

Cider making scents vaciatasitsevueiaderss 100 0 O 
Manure and mutton experiments ......... 225 0 0 

Maize growing experiments -.............. 84 6 1 
Effect of sprays on stock ............ccc0ecce 5 0 o 
Home-grown wheat experiments ......... ' 50 0 0 

Aberdeen Agricultural, Research , 

Association © cei cusecarcedaiadinededeedewe 100 0 o 
Somerset County Experiment Farm ...... 100 o o` 

; p _ Total £864 6 ı 


Are these figures to be taken as representing the relative importance 
of agriculture in the two countries, or.the comparative need for investi- 
gation here and there? Yet when the Board of Agriculture was 
approached by the Rothamsted Committee for an annual grant in aid, 
the ‘late Mr. Hanbury refused on the grounds that the Board had no 
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money for the purpose, its function being to assist education rather 

than research. - 
Yet no scientific man would admit that education in such a subject 

_ can proceed at-all except on a basis of research. Rothamsted indeed 
may do no direct teaching, but what else has been the great educational 
` influence in English farming for.the last half century? From Rotham-. 
sted has come the stimulus to agricultural science in this country, from 
the Rothamsted results are mainly derived the illustrations which the ` 
agricultural teachers of to-day are using in their classes; Rothamsted 
* furnishes, a3 it were, the classical model for this county of how 
agricultural research should be conducted. The educational influence 
is even more direct; just as in éhe past many men now high in their 
_ profession worked at Rothamsted for a time, so at the present moment 
, there are four young graduates of various Universities carrying on 
research in the Rothamsted laboratory upon Rothamsted material. 
These are the men who will in their turn become teachers and experts, 
and in this way Rothamsted becomes a much needed school to train 
men in the methods of agricultural investigation. The need for such 
men is not confined to Britain alone; from all our colonies and 
dependencies there comes a constant demand for men to teach and to 
investigate agricultural matters There are now plenty of schools 
giving systematic and thorough instruction in the science and practice 
of agriculture, but if their pupils are to make the best of themselves as 
independent investigators, they have still something to learn which 
in the British Empire can only be supplied at Rothamsted. 

Again, in no other country in the world is research likely to bring in 

a profitable return ; where farming merely consists in cheaply breaking 
up a virgin soil and taking what the land will yield there are few 
openings for science, but when, as in Britain, the agriculture is 
more of the nature of a manufacturing process where pur- 
chased fertilisers and feeding’ stuffs are the raw material and the 
land is the medium by which they are transformed into human food, 
then organised knowledge becomes a necessity, and there is a 
remunerative field for research. Our foreign competitors who import 
wheat into this country do not obtain on an average a gross return of 
403. per acre; the English wheat grower must have £8 to touch any 
profit; while the potato grower looks for a return of 430 an acre, the 
fruit grower quite as much, and the modern hop grower wants at least 
£50. When expenditure is on such a scale scientific enquiry can soon 
be translated into pounds, shillings, and pence. For the past the 
State, as representing the farmers of the country, owes no small 
debt to Rothamsted. It cannot replace the keen insight and the 

‘breadth of view of Lawes, nor the tenacity of purpose and thotough- 

_ ness of Gilbert, but it could ensure that the work they initiated shall 
not be starved for the lack of a few hundred pounds a year. 


A. D. HALL. 


ee 


“ NITSHEVO.”, 


HERE ıs one word that does more service than any other 

in the Russian language. At all times, be it in moments of 

elation or in hours of depression, it is falling from the lips of the 
Russians. 

That word is “nitshevo,” and means “nothing,” or rather “it is 
“nothing.” Most often it is heard as a deprecatory rejoinder to an 
expression of thanks, like the English idiom “Don’t mention it,” or the 
German “Bitte.” But there seems ta be no situation in Slavic life that 
does not resolve itself into “nitshevo.” i 

It is a word thoroughly characteristic of the Slav character, giving 
expression at one and the same time to all that is sunniest and all 
that is darkest in the uncertain gamut of Muscovite moods. Just as 
the Spanish word “mañana” (to-morrow) is characteristic of the 
procrastinating habits of the Spaniards, or as “all right” expresses 
..the go-ahead temperament of the Anglo-Saxon, so “nitshevo” is the 
aptest expression of all the fatalistic submissive tendencies of the Slav. 

A Russian diplomat once told me that when Bismarck served as 
Prussian ambassador in St. Petersburg, he wore an iron ring with 
the word “nitshevo” engraved on it. Somebody asked him once 
what the word signified to him. Count Bismarck replied “All Russia.” 
Asked to explain himself, he told this story. One time when he was 
driving to a bear-hunt over a mountainous trail, the moujik who held 
the reins drove so wildly that he came near dashing the sleigh to 
pieces. “Look out there,” said Count Bismarck, “or you will kill us.” 
The moujik only shrugged his shoulders and said, “Nitshevo.” His 
driving became more furious than ever. “If you don’t take more 
“care,” shouted Bismarck, clinging fast for dear life, “I shall be tossed 

“out of the sleigh.” “Nitshevo,” responded the driver. Presently one 
ef the runners struck a rock, the sleigh upset, and the horses, shying, 
backed the overturned sleigh into a deep ditch, where it broke through 
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the ice. Count Bismarck arose from the wreck, his face bleeding 
from bruises. In. his wrath he turned on the moujik, threatening to 
thrash him, But as he advanced on the culprit with uplifted whip- 
stock, the man met him with an apologetic smile, and, wiping the 
blood from Bismarck’s forehead, said soothingly: “Nitshevo, Barin” 
Count Bismarck burst out laughing. He considered the incident so 
characteristic of the Russian character, that he had the above- 
mentioned ring made from some of the wreckage of the sleigh, and 
henceforth adopted the word “nitshevo” for his talisman while in 
Russia. i 

To me “ nitshevo” has come to express Mukden, the Russian 
army, the war with Japan, the future of China; it is the strongest of 
the many memorable impressions I shall carry away with me from 
Manchuria. It was the first Russian word I learned. When people 
said to me, “Do you speak Russian?” I promptly learned to answer 
“nitshevo,” meaning “not a word.” When the disgusting Chinese 
cripples and béggars that infest the streets of Mukden come too close, 
or the peddlers press forward too clamorously, you are driven to a 
stentorian “nitshevo.” When a staff officer politely begs your pardon, 
in Parisian French, for standing in your way or for unintentionally 
brushing against you with his sword, you murmur a deprecatmg 
“nitshevo.” When news comes of another disastrous defeat at the 
front, or of the death of some bright-eyed young officer who but 
yesterday was clinking glasses with you, the Russian officers will 
dismiss the incident with a careless shrug and a “nitshevo.” 

“Yes, we have lost guns, and flags, and a most important position, 
“but what does it amount to after all? Nitshevo.” If any one 
should ask me for an explanation of the almost incredible pheno- 
menon, why the most gigantic nation on earth appears at a dis- 
advantage when matched against a country smaller than some of 
Rusgia’s minor provinces, I should lay the responsibility on “nitshevo ;' 
“nitshevo,” the indolent, shiftless, devil-may-care, stupidly Palag 
and wonderfully stoical Shibboleth of the Slav, as ruinous in its effects 
on human fortunes and on public affairs in Russia as the happy-go- 
lucky spirit of the Celt has been disastrous to Ireland. One night 
I was át the Mukden railway station with a Russian artillery captain 
whose battery was to march to the front early next morning. Most 
of the night was spent with other comrades of arms in farewell drinks 
of vodka and un-iced champagne. “I don’t see how you can stand 
“the mixture,” I said, “especially as you have to start off so early 
“in the morning.” “What of that?” he replied with a hiccough, 
“nitshevo.” At early dawn, when his sergeant came to report that 
the battery was ready, the captain lay under the table. To all the 
deferential pleadings of the sergeant he only gave a muttered reply 
of “nitshevo.”” The sergeant, not knowing what to do, left it to the 
officer’s comrades to arouse him; but after one or two futile attempts 
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they said “nitshevo,” and ordered the sergeant to tell the battery 
lieutenants to wait. The captain slept until nearly noon. I asked 
one of the officers what would come of the incident. “Oh, nothing,” 
said he, “nitshevo. The battery will get.to the front in good time. 
“What is the use of hurrying to get killed?” Four days later, when 
a battle was fought in the hills of the Liaotung Peninsula, I heard 
that the battery of our friend had been in the fight, and had suffered 
severe losses from the Japanese shrapnel fire. I also heard a high 
officer of, Kuropatkin’s staff explain that the defeats in the Liaotung 
Peninsula were due to the superiority of the Japanese guns, which 
secured better positions owing to he inferior mobility of the Russian 
artillery. 

By far the most charming man I e the pleasure of meeting in 
Manchuria was a Russian captain of engineers detailed to service on 
the military railways. He was a‘gentleman to the core, hospitable 
and generous as a prm, considérate and kind to the commonest 
Cossack, and courtly even with the pestering Chinamen. To me, 
who was known to be in trouble because of complications with the 
Military Press Censor, he showed himself ever full of subtle courtesies 
and cheering words of comfort “Nitshevo” with him took on a 
soothing consolatory meaning, which lulled you into the belief that 
your troubles would resolve themselves into nothing. My friend’s only 
fault, for fault it must be called, was his fondness for cards, and for 
high play. Once, when I had lost more rubles than I could afford to 
lose, he consoled me by saying, “Oh, nitshevo. We often lose ‘five 
“hundred rubles on a card here.” I thought he was exaggerating, 
but the next night, when I wandered into the officers’ casino, my 
friend was so engrossed at the card table that he only turned aside for 
a momentary smile and welcoming nod. Another officer told me in 
an undertone that our friend had lost three thousand rubles, and was 
still losing. I stayed to watch the high play, and lingered till far 
into the night. Among the players were other officers of the military 
railway and a correspondent of the Novoe Vremya. I had noticed 
him there so often that I asked him bantermgly when he ever did 
his writmg. “I tell,you frankly I don’t write. What is the use of 
“earning my paltry journalistic salary when I can make ten times as 

“much here on the turn of a single card.” “But what do your 
“editors say?” “Nitshevo. Give me another card.” Suddenly, 
about two in the morning, a railway guard entered and saluted. His 
report to my friend, the heavy loser, caused him to announce some- 
thing quickly to the other railway officers. One of them, a lieutenant, 
jumped up exclaiming, “Uiye, ye ye” Everybody at the card: table 
burst out laughing. As he dashed out of the room I went with him, 
scenting a piece of possible war-news. “What is up?” lasked “A 
“military tram has come in and there was none of us at, the station 
“to meet it!” “Nobody at all?” I asked in wonderment, as in the 
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day time they mostly had guards with drawn sabres, one tor every 
car of a train. “Oh, there were guards, of course,” he replied, as we 
stumbled through the deep mud in the darkness, “but none of us 
“officers” When we got to the station the train had gone. There 
was a general on the platform in a towering rage. He had 
telegraphed from Harbin that he was coming with his horses, and 
there had’ been nobody there to meet him. His horses had been 
carried on to Liaoyang. His command of Cossack “cuss” words 
would excite the envy of Gorky: My poor lieutenant was very 
deferential and apologetic He rushed into the telegraph bureau and 
kept two instruments busy providing for the reception of the general’s 
horses. Finally he was able to*assure the general that all was well '- 
. He hoped his Excellency would suffer no more inconvenience about . 
them. “Nitshevo, nitshevo,” said the old soldier kindly, patting him 
on the back. His wrath had evaporated. “Let us go and have some- 
“thing in the buffet, since it is still open I hope your American 
“friend will come too.” Half an hour later we were all three the 
best of friends) The general ended by accepting the lieutenant’s 
invitation to spend the rest of the night in his quarters. When I came 
around about eleven the next forenoon, both were still asleep. I 
found my other friend, the heavy loser, just getting up. He was as 
cheerful and cordial as always. “I hope you retrieved your fortunes,” 
I said. “No, I had bad luck all night long.” “How much did you 
“lose altogether?” “ Thirty-five hundred rubles.” “Too bad,” I 
ventured. “Oh, nitshevo. It is nothing, some other night I shall 
“win.” The captain’s entire salary, as I knew, did not amount to 
much more than the losses of this single night. He had already 
confided to me that he had run through all his family fortune when 
he was sowing his wild oats in Paris and in Monte Carlo. Happy 
and serene as ever, he locked his arm into mine and dragged me off to 
one of these interminable luncheons where you drink five glasses of 
vodka, and, by way of getting up an appetite, eat enough preliminary 
things to feed two men. After luncheon my friend appeared a tmfle 
troubled. “What is the matter?” I asked. “I am worried about 
“poor Ivan Ivanovitch. Did you notice, he was quite drunk again? 
“He was drunk early this morning, and now he is drunk again. That 
“makes twice in one day. He will sleep it off, to be sure, but to-night 
“he will doit again. Itistoo much I have spoken to him, and so 
“have his other superiors, and then tears come to the poor fellow’s 
“eyes, and he promises to reform, but he mostly gets drunk the same 
“night from grief.” “It is a wonder to me how he can perform his 
“duties,” I ventured, “especially in war time.” “He doesnt, that is 
“just the trouble,” said the captain with a smile. “I have to do it for 
“him all the time, so as to shield him” “He is lucky,” I remarked, 
“to have you for his superior officer” “Nitshevo.” 

One evening, when I happened to sit alone on a bench in the 
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Mukden railway station, listening to the stirring strains of a military 
band playing in front of Viceroy Alexieffs headquarters train on a 
siding behind the station, an elderly gentleman of rather “modest 
demeanour asked whether he might sit down beside me. “Do you 
“know that march they are playing?” he asked in French I told 
him I didn’t, but that I admired the music very much “It is one of 
our best marches,” he said, “‘ Souvenir d’Extréme Orient,’ I fancy; 
“in time to come we may be reminded of Mukden when we hear it 
“again.” e Dropping into perfect German presently, he revealed him- 
self as a Kurlander. When we exchanged cards he tured out to be 
a prince, a court chamberlain, and an imperial messenger despatched 
from St. Petersburg to communicate with the Viceroy about -some 
matter that was either too confidential or too complicated to be 
transacted in writing or by telegraph. He was the most democratic 
and the best-informed prince I have ever had the privilege to meet. 
He never hesitated to call a spade a spade. His vigorous arraign- 
ment of the initial folly of this war and of his countrymen’s untold 
mistakes of judgment and of action that had followed in its suit, if 
literally taken down by me and presented as an authentic interview to 
General Pflug next morning, would then and there have cut short my 
career as a war correspondent with the Russian forces. 

General Pflug has no fondness for awkward truths, neither has the 
Viceroy. At least, so we were made to gather from the way Francis 
McCullagh, the New York Herald correspondent at Mukden, fell 
under the ban of the Press Censor’s displeasure. Before entering the 
Russian lines McCullagh had permitted himself some remarks on the 
hard-drinking capacity of some Russian officers he had observed at 
Port Arthur just before the war. He remains unforgiven. But to 
return to the surprisingly frank conversation I had with the prince 
from Kurland. During the long talk I had with him that night, under 
the mellow light of the Manchurian: moon, I noticed that he resorted to 
the expression “nitshevo” but twice. But when he said “nitshevo ” it 
was with telling effect, like the one recorded oath of George Washington 
at the battle of Monmouth. The first time was when I asked him 
how he liked travelling incessantly for twenty-two days across 
Europe and Asia, as he had done, merely to dine with Alexieff and 
find that the interview was unsatisfactory after all, and then to travel 
back over the same weary stretch to make an unwelcome report to his 
Majesty the Czar. “Nitshevo,” he said, with a smile; “I have been 
“brought up not to quarrel with my duty.” Later in the evening, 
when he had inveighed against the stupidity of the war and the 
disastrous results it had entailed, and had spoken with emotion of the 
Czar’s grief when they broke the news to him of the first ignominious 
disasters of the fleet, he continued: “And what of these poor fellows 
“out here?—these friends we have known at St Petersburg, at 
“Moscow, at the cadet school, at countless festive boards, and these 
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“two hundred thousand men meeting their fate here in this miserable 
“Manchuria. We have-given them up in St.Petersburg. To us ‘they. 
“are as good as lost; we don’t expect to see them again. They are 
“nothing but the first sacrifice. Nitshevo. We mean ‘to have 
` “Manchuria, and we mean to sweep across the continent from sea to 
“sea. What is this war to us? What are more wars to come? If 
“the follies of our statesmen provoke,a crisis we may get embroiled 
<in worse wars with more powerful antagonists. Our army may make 
“a spectacle of itself as it seems in a fair way of doing, the Russian 
“Empire may go bankrupt, yet we shall have 'our way, just as your 
“people will have their way in South America What are five, ten 
“years, or even a hundred, in*the fulfilment of a nation’s destiny: 
“Nitshevo.” 


EDWIN EURON 


MAETERLINCK AS A REFORMER OF THE 
DRAMA. 


Serres chaudes, a few poems published in Parnasse de la 
jeune Belgique, and then a volunie of ballads and songs, La quenoutlle 
et la besace, passed into the field of drama and, but for some prose 
wnting, has remained faithful to that literary form ever since. 

As to the real causes of that change, ‘he alone could say anything 
authentic. The probability is that the Belgian poet-dramatist thought 
that the antithesis between infinity and limitation—the continual 
frietion of those two sides of human nature in endless shapes and 
combinations, furnished by the variety of the phenomena of infinite 
existence in sensuous life—could be better expressed in the 
dramatic form, which serves to render internal conflicts in the broadest 
way, to picture them better than could be done by epic or lyric poetry. 
That change, however, was not so essential with Maeterlinck as it 
would be with any other poet, on account of his original views on the 
theatre and‘the drama. “Art,” he says, 


ig a temporary mask, under which the unknown without a face 
puzzles us. It is the substance of eternity, introduced within us by 
a distillation of infinity. It is the honey of eternity, taken from 
a flower which we do not see. A dramatic poem was a work of 
art, and bore the charming characteristics of such a work, but 
a show on the stage suddenly frightened the swans from the pond, 
` and threw the pearls into bottomless depths: the mystic trans 
parency of a work of art disappeared. King Lear, Hamlet, Othello, 
Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet should not be performed. Something 
of Hamlet dies as soon as we see him dying on the stage. The 
ghost of the actor has dethroned him, and from that moment we are 
unable to drive away the usurper from our dream. We open the 
book, the former prince does not return ; almost all the inward voices 
that used to bring him forth have died out. 
The stage is a place where masterpieces die; for the production 
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of a masterpiece by means of accidental and human elements 
has something antinomic in itself. Every maşterpiece is a symbol, 
and a symbol cannot bear the active presence of a man. There is 
continual discord between the forces of a symbol and the forces of 
a man; the symbol of a poem is a centre, the rays of which stretch 


. into infinity; and these rays, as long as they come from a master- 


piece, have an importance that is limited only by the might of an eye, 
‘following them. But an actor’s eye oversteps the sphere of the, 
symbol. In the passive subject of a poem (the spectator) there 
appears a phenomenon of polarisation; he does not any*more see 
the diverging rays, he sees only the converging ones; an accidental 
thing spoiled the symbol, and the masterpiece in its essence ‘was 
dead during the whole time*of that presence. The Greeks felt that 
antinomy, and their masks, which seem incomprehensible to us, 


served to smooth down the presence of the man and to facilitate the ` 


symbol, During the Elizabethan time the recitation was melo- 
Poeian, the acting conventional and the stage symbolic. It was 
about the same in Louis XIV.’s time. 

The poem begins to retreat into shadow as the man comes forth. 
A poem wishes to rescue us from the domination of the senses and 
to give a preponderance to the past and future; man acts only on 
our senses and exists only as far as he is able to attenuate that 
preponderance of past and future by interesting us exclusively in 
‘the moment at which he speaks. If man enters on the stage with all 
his faculties and his whole freedom, if his voice, gestures, attitude 
are not veiled by a great numbér of synthetic conditions, if even 


for a moment the human being appears such as he is, there is not ' 


a poem in this world which could stand that event. In that 
moment, the spectacle of the poem ‘is interrupted ‘and we are 
present at some scene of outward life. 

` When man oversteps the limits of a poem, the gigantic poem of 
his presence overshadows everything round him. . 

A poem which I see on the stage seems to me always a lie; in 
everyday life I must see man, who speaks to me, because the majority 
of his words have no meaning at all without his presence; è poem 
on the contrary, is a -gathering of such unusual-words, that the 
presence of the poet is connected with them for ever; one cannot 
free from voluntary slavery a soul dearer than others, in -order to 
replace it by the manifestations of another soul, almost always 
insignificant, for in that moment it is impossible to assimilate those 
manifestations.* ‘ 


The essay from which these words are taken shows the fundamental 
principles of Maeterlinck’s poetical esthetics; it marks,-in general 
but positive words, the tendencies of the symbolic drama; it 
emphasises the unfitness of those means which the modern theatre 
uses to reproduce dramatic poems and explains all the peculiarities 
which may strike us in Maeterlinck’s plays. 


* La jeune Belgique, 1890, No. 9-——Menus propos, Le Théatre. 
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Every poetical work, and therefore a drama as well, ought to be “a 
“temple of dreams.” But the dream is only possible where the flight 
of imagination is not limited by narrow bounds; so that the poet does 
not limit his work, but leaves to the spirit of the reader a free field, 
where boundless horizons open beyond the picture itself, and where 
the work contains a symbol clothed in a piece of infinity, if one may 
put it so. 

Therefore the interior depth, hidden at the bottom of infinity, is, 
according to Maeterlinck, the most important and the principal source 
of poetical beauty. This is the beginning of the most logical definition 
of the beautiful. After the downfall of all ideas and definitions of 
absolute beauty, and in presence of the necessity of a criterion for 
appreciation of a work of art, Maeterlinck’s measure for the beautiful 
seems to be the only one which one can put against the positive and’ 
à posteriori view ‘which indeed decides nothing. Maeterlinck’s 
criterion of the beautiful seems to be in harmony with the lasting 
works of genius and to answer the mysterious question: Why? Why 
is this beautiful and that ugly? Why do we call this man a genius 
and that one only talented? What is it that assures life in the world 
of the beautiful? f 

Every creative artistic power consists in the capacity of seeing 
visions and of knowing how to communicate them to others. The 
greater an artist or a poet is, the more precise is his vision of the 
things in themselves, their real essence, that which they are and not 
which they seem to be superficially to our senses. The more visionary 
the words, the greater is the power, the more absolute its influence 
over other people’s souls, its ability to keep them in a magic circle. 
The depth constitutes the grandeur of art. Suggestion, coming from 
a subject, gives only a value to it Art cannot limit itself to pure 
sensation, colour, sound and the exterior side of things. The artist, 
whose aim is reality, will not be satisfied with its apparent and 
vulgar side. To understand and penetrate, to fathom with the eyes 
of the soul the abyss of the fathomless and the incomprehensible,. 
this is the greatest satisfaction we can get from poetry. 

Consequently the beautiful cannot exist without the background of 
infinity, without a perspective looking towards the stars and even 
beyond them ; the artist, poet, creator, genius, is he whose imagination 
embraces both worlds, who from every phenomenon or external exist~ 
ence, from every shiver of thought or sentiment, can bring out 
symbolically the element of infinity as well as the sensuous element, 
who can unite that which is small and ephemeral with the great ever- 
lasting eternity in a vision of unity such as one sees in real life. That 
constitutes the imperishability of masterpieces, because they contain 
an immutable, universal, immortal element, not subject to the 
evolutions of the material world. 

Every immortal masterpiece affirms that assertion. What are the 
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Rig-Veda and the Bible if not great metaphysical poems, in which 
the external view of nature, coloured by imagination, is united with 
deep and melancholy views.about things that lie beyond the limits 
of the sensuous world. Shakespeare’s supremacy in literature depends 
on these depths of view, which he was able to unveil in themes often 
used and borrowed by him here and there. 

This carries weight not in literature alone, but in every other art 
aswell Great, true, immortal art was and is symbolic; under sensuous 
analogy it hides elements of infinity, it unveils boundless horizons. 
Formerly it was so unconsciously, through the instinct of genius; 
to-day-—perchance stimulated by the examples of daring pioneers of 
science, who, throwing themsetves boldly into the abyss of the 
unknown, began to investigate the mysterious manifestations of death, 
dreams, instincts, hypnotism, magnetism, psychical force, etc—it has 
become consciously symbolic. It is now clear that the fear of poets 
and esthetes lest the sciences, explaining everything, should deprive 
poetry of the regions of infinity and mystery, is without any founda- 
tion; for the whole series of facts testifies to the fathomless abyss 
of unknown laws, and proves that the small island of our knowledge 
is surrounded by an infinite sea of mysteries that have nothing of 
the supernatural although they are mysterious. 

On the other hand the same investigations and discoveries prove in 
fact that presentiments, predictions, witchcraft, supernatural things 
and miracles of the romantics and mystics, are not simply vain visions 
of their imagination, but that they are proofs of their great intuitive 
power in foreseeing facts which the sciences began to affirm. 
Formerly they classified those facts improperly, seeing in them some- 
thing unusual and supernatural; and very often they searched for 
their explanation in religious dogmas. But having changed its point 
of view, mysticism was bound to continue its work in literature and 
it was born again in modern symbolism, which must be considered 
as the next true halting place in the development of poetry—next 
after the romantic movement—for naturalism, on account of its 
onesidedness, is only a phenomenon of reaction, and not a further , 
step in the progress of evolution. 

Modern mysticism in art has lost its former note of religious 
asceticism, its unearthly character, and has rather become scientific. 
Its prophets understand that infinity, towards which we are drawn by 
an eternal longing which never rests, is not hidden beyond the bounds 
of the real world, but that it constitutes the very essence of the 
universe, of every man, of the smallest phenomenon. They under- 
stand also, that if, on the one hand, naturalism, which deals only with 
the reality reached by the senses, deceives itself in thinking that it 
leads to the truth, on the other hand, mysticism, if it separates itself 
from the real world, cannot embrace the whole, and loses also in 
accessibility and clearness; for it speaks abstractly or by means of 
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artificial symbols of the essence of things, which in most cases we 
can only perceive in the framework of material shape. 

In a word, they understand that as in life we cannot look con- 
tinuously at the infinite essence of things, but have to be satisfied with 
those flashes which, from time to time rend the grey veil of sensuous 
reality, so in poetry one may put pictures of infinity into a frame of 
sensuous details, and by touching them with the special poetical 
brush permit the spirit of a reader who is capable of dreaming to 
guess the mystic roads which conduct to the hidden depths. 

Once conscious of these views, we have an exact idea of the 
symbol, which is a living, organic, mner analogy; it is a reproduction 
of realrty, in which forms, shapes dnd the whole world of sensuous 
phenomena have their ordinary meaning for those who are satisfied 
with the superficial, but for those who look deeper reveal the inward 
abyss of infinity. The external, visible part of the symbol must be a 
concrete picture, taken so straight from the real world that its clear 
and ordinary meaning is comprehensible éven ‘to those who would 
not search in it for any depth; but beyond that concrete picture 
there must open boundless horizons of the hidden, infinite, meral 
immutable and incomprehensible essence of things. 

If these principles of poetical art are applied logically to dramatic 
poetry, then Maeterlinck’s campaign against. “the presence of man 
“on the stage ” becomes comprehensible, as well as his intention that 
his drama should be played in a doll’s theatre. “In the theatre,” 
says the Belgian poet, “I wish to study exclusively man, not relatively 
“to other people, not in his relations to others or to himself; but 
“after sketching the ordinary facts of passion, to look at his attitude 

“in presence of eternity and mystery, to attempt to unveil the eternal 
“character hidden under the accidental characteristics of the lover, 
“father, husband, etc.™ 

When a poet enters upon such unusual and limitless spheres of 
thought, the ‘ordinary means of poetical art are insufficient for him, 
they confine and make paltry his primitive vision; notwithstanding 
the effarts of genius, the work never renders exactly what the poet 
intended to express in it. “Is the thought,” asks Maeterlinck,— 

an exact picture of that something which produced it ? Is it not 
rather a shadow of some struggle, similar to that of Jacob. with the 
angel? That first, not always transparent, pane of the window of 
eternity is followed by another still less transparent—the word. 
Words were invented for ordinary use in life, and they become like 
miserable, restless, vagabonds surprised at the steps of a throne, 
when from time to time some kind soul conducts them to another 
gaal by other roads. t 

But the words, not being able to render by themselves the interior 
and infnite side of things, can, nevertheless, when set by a genius, 

+ Lormement des noces spirituelles—Introduction, p. xx1. t Loc. at, p. IX 
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make a powerful suggestion, and open, beyond their sensuous meaning, 
boundless horizons towards an unlimited sea of dreams, towards 
mysterious, hidden meanings impossible to express) While reading a 
dramatic poem, we dominate, by some interior communion with the 
spirit of the poet, his whole vision, we identify ourselves with the poet, 
we fuse into one with his dreams, we penetrate his intention and aim; 
sensuous details, not acting upon us with the brutality of real things, 
have no preponderance over inner motives, do not absorb us; on the 
contrary, they seem to us to be natural, conventional signs, the,purpose 
of which is:to draw our Attention to the perspective opening beyond 
them; the spirit and its manifestations interest us before all But 
all that is entirely changed the moment we see the same poem on the 
stage. Between the spirit of the poet and that of the spectator or 
the’ listener there stands a third person, the actor. His attitudes, 
characteristics, movements, gestures, the intonation of his voice, deter- 
mine, confine to certain fixed shapes and dimensions, the characters 
created by the poet, and impose on us those ideas. Thus the sensuous 
part gains entire preponderance over the inner side, covers it up and 
drives it into the shade. Inward perspectives, dark depths of hidden 
infinity, accessible only to the spirit, disappear before the footlights. 
Either they cannot be seized by sensuous means, or they are absorbed 
by action which chains the eyes and ears of the spectator and prevents 
him from dreaming. When we read a poem we are interested in the 
facts only on account of the depth hidden in them; in the theatre, on 
the contrary, if we are interested in the depth it is only on account of 
the facts. .This is that unusual phenomenon of polarisation, about 
which Maeterlinck speaks, and which conducts us from the heights of 
the dream, embracing the world and existence, to the level of everyday 
life, satished with partial, superficial, sensuous truth. 

It is quite another question whether Maeterlinck’s suggestion of 
substitutes for man in the theatre is a possible one. He himself 
does not put his ideas in a very decided way, he calls them simply 
les tatonnemenis de quelqu'un qui est las du thédire français 
@aujourd kut. But they are important, for they introduce us to the 
very heart of the aims of a symbolic theatre, which are that both sides - 
of the human being, the external and the internal and infinite, should 
be brought into consideration. 

These ideas are not merely theoretical, for, judging by che dates of 
publication, Maeterlinck set them forth in a hypothetic form in regard 
to.some details only after he had written his first three dramas: 
“Princess Maleine,” The Uninvited Guest” and “The Blindmen,” 
which are more or less excellent and plastic embodiments of his theory ; 
more or less excellent because it was only at a later stage that the poet 
reached nis almost irreproachable perfection. 

“Princess Maleine,” published’ in 1889, was often compared with 
Shakespeare’s dramas, either with a view of exdlting its importance or 
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of proving that it is only a weak and overdrawn imitation of the great 
English dramatist, or of questioning the author’s obscure intention and 
aim. The erroneousness and superficiality of such a comparison are 
apparent from what has been said about Maeterlinck’s ideas about the 
theatre. Our poet, with the daring of youth, determined to embody 
his ideas in a drama which should show the various sides of life. Such 
a work was not an easy enterprise, ever for the most talented of 
beginners. A first work usually betrays the influence of an admired 
master. Maeterlinck was not able to get rid of the immense influence of 
Shakespeare which fascinates every true poet But that influence 
neither lessens nor increases the value of “Princess Maleine,” nor, 
what is more important, deprives it obits remarkable originality. Such 
an influence concerns chiefly the material life, which Maeterlinck does 
not set as his principal and exclusive aim, his only preoccupation being 
the relation of sensuous phenomena to the infinity of existence. So 
there is a great difference between Shakespeare and Maeterlinck. 

For Shakespeare’s man is a hmited being, enclosed within the 
boundaries of sensuous consciousness, who has not in himself any 
impenetrable depth or mystery, but is quite accessible to us; we can 
explain him logically in all his details and reproduce him in a werk of art. 
His man 1s, again, the centre of the world, and is, in some way, separated 
from the rest of existence surrounding him; he is independent and 
stands above all other beings ; he is the only being in the world worthy 
of attention and investigation, a being who finds in himself the 
explanation of his spiritual and physical movements. Maeterlinck’s 
man is a being whose sensuous life is only a concrete symbol of his 
infinite transcendental side; and, further, is only a link in an endless 
chain of innumerable existences, a link that remains in continual 
communication, in mutual union with all the other links. 

Shakespeare refers everythmg to man, so much that even the 
characters introduced by him occasionally as auxiliaries in weaving 
out actions, such as spirits, ghosts, witches, represent only a popular 
romantic apparatus, but they can, and often they must, be considered as 
the inward, psychological disposition of the hero. The poet wishes to, 
emphasise such a great tension in one direction of the imagination of 
his character, that at last the ghosts born in his brain take the plasticity 
of external subjects. In Maeterlinck’s dramas the whole of nature 
vibrates with man, either warning him of coming catastrophes or taking 
on a mournful attitude after they have happened. 

Shakespeare outlines his characters—as far as is possible—precisely 
and expressively ; he brings out in dialogues and monologues all the 
interior hesitations and struggles, he strives to unveil and formulate the 
most secret shivers of the soul and the heart, in order to find an inward 
connection between them, and for that purpose he makes his heroes 
philosophise about inward states of mind which drive them to do certain 
_ things or stay them from accomplishing certain others) Maeterlinck 
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is somewhat afraid of formulating sentiments and philosophising over 
them; he considers man to be a great, fathomless mystery, which one 
cannot determine precisely, at which one can only glance, noting his 
involuntary and instinctive words, exclamations and impressions.) The 
characters of his dramas never pronounce complicated, philosophical 
dialogues or monologues; their sentences are short, simple, abrupt, 
expressing that which they feel-and not that which they would think, if 
they were to ponder over their impressions. 

Shakespeare’s masterpieces, above all, show us man as endowed with 
propensities, sentiments, passions, but quite separated from the rest of 
existence. Maeterlinck’s dramas strive to unveil for us the relations of 
man to the existence surrounding him, they represent him to us as a 
part inseparable from the universe and depending on it Consequently 
Shakespeare should be regarded only as a psychologist of sensuous 
consciousness in man, treated as abstracted from the whole of being, 
while Maeterlinck may be looked upon as a mystic recreator of the 
whole double-sided human being, in its natural connection with the 
existence surrounding ıt. 

Maeterlinck’s dramas cannot be judged from the point of view of any 
traditional ideas of dramatic act, for they are entirely new, totally 
original and so directly and logically arising out of his theories of the 
essence of existence, of man and of art, that if one would protest 
against them in the name of Shakespeare, it would be necessary to 
destroy all his fundamental thearies and principles. 

He introduces into drama a new Kind of measure of absolute beauty, 
and the rules taken from Shakespeare’s work a posteriori appear to 
be useless and could not be applied to it We have no choice but to 
enter into the new sphere opened to us by the poet,:to look at his 
dramas from his own point of view, to understand his astonishing work 
of art, and, following Sainte Beuve’s example, to find it in the’ absolute 
truth, as one finds it in everything. 


There are three elements that attract the critic’s attention in 
Maeterlinck’s dramas. 

The first and the easiest to discover is one which’ until now in 
general acceptance ccnstituted by itself the exclusive essence of a 
drama—viz., man with his whole sensuous side, together with those 
manifestations of the spirit which could be defmed, formulated and 
enclosed in words; the interior struggles of sentiment and the 
results of those struggles shown in an external action; frictions 
of passion and catastrophe, dramatic collisions or expiations 
during life. This is the only element that connects Maeterlinck’s 
work with the dramatic ideas of his predecessors and in which any 
Shakespearean reminiscences can be detectetL 

If one wishes, however, to present in a work of art the complete | 
man, and not a frdgment of him, one must, at least by means of 
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suggestion, catch and render his mysterious side, otherwise the 
poetical character of the work will be one-sided and incomplete. 
Here is shown the second element, still connected with the first 
because it concerns the man exclusively, but entirely new and for 
the first time introduced extensively and consciously into the drama, 
an element of factors and manifestations of the human being which 
are difficult to formulate with precision: they are undecided shadows 
and mysterious lights, which here and there darken or brighten the 
outline pr cover the whcle figure with a kind of mist. By means of 
these lights, thrown on every-day and apparently cleat details of life, 
Maeterlinck wishes to bring out their hidden meaning, to draw 
attention to mysterious paths, whith tend to the worlds beyond, 
hidden in man; to primitive existence, the manifestation of which 
may be perceived but not understood or explained. 

According to the philosophers and to the accepted ideas about the 
drama, we are accustomed to imagine man as a being who can be 
understood, his deeds explained and his sentiments stated. It seems 
to us that in actual life we understand ourselves and other people, 
that there are no mysteries in man which cannot be elucidated. 
Hence when we are told that it is not so, we call the effort to 
elucidate the mysterious and invisible sickliness or immaturity of 
talent, notwithstanding that Maeterlinck in his views on man 1s in 
agreement with the results of scientific research, which prove that our- 
self-consciousness does not exhaust our Ego. Observations and’ 
experiments conducted in regard to such important parts of 
our existence as sleep, somnambulism, ecstasy, delirium, hypnosis, 
magnetism, opium or any narcotic, show that in proportion as our 
ordinary sensuous consciousness grows dull, there follows an 
awakening of some internal side of our being lying beyond the 
boundaries of empiric consciousness, that in such states there begins 
an action of some other consciousness, lying beyond our ideas in real 
life, reaching to infinity, both in ourselves and in the existence 
surrounding us, 

Consequently those who attack Maeterlinck’s ideas as “nervous 
“diseases of ‘thought,” as “dreamy contempt for positive and experi- 

“mental theories,” are unjust; they are critics stuck in materialism, 
who do not see that Maeterlinck’s ideas are identical with the result 
of scientific experiment. 

It is immaterial to find out whether Maeterlinck built the system 
of his modern mysticism by himself or whether he took it from phzlo- 
sophical literature. The most important point is that he put these 
theoretical conclusions into practice by bringing out in dramatic poems- 
both sides of the human being: the sensuous and the transcendenzal. 
This idea is quite new, and it makes a revolution in the domain of the 
drama. It introduces a new essence, new factors, new elements into 
the drama, and asks for corresponding and proper forms for them; on 
the other hand, it opens an epoch of new observations and critical 
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comments on older dramatic masterpieces, the authors of which felt 
unconsciously that of which Maeterlinck is conscious—viz., the 
necessity of emphasising in man the mysterious and unfathomable side. 

The natural consequence of this fundamental change of ideas con- 
cerning man is the third element to which the Belgian dramatist gives 
an active position in the drama—again contrary to accepted rules and 
ideas—and this is the introducing of nature into the drama 

Nature used to occupy a very inferior position in the theatre, 
especially during the prevalence of rationalism and*materialjsm In 
the theatre they were satisfied with a background representing some 
landscape, with cardboard scenery and artificial fireworks; even if 
sometimes a writer introduced nature and made her act beside man, 
reflect his thoughts, or influence his actions, he did not take any 
account of the depth and importance of that dramatic factor; as for 
the spectators, they took such exhibitions of the life of nature for 
simple accidents, or looked at them as picturesque legends, s&rving as 
frames for the thoughts, sentiments and deeds of the acting heroes. 

In general, the dramatists were preoccupied with man, limited by 
the boundaries of the senses, excluded by them from nature, not 
feeling her influence and reaction and, again, not reacting on her. 
The dramas were and are acted as if in an empty space, under the 
glass bell of a pneumatic machine. The few unconscious exceptions 
from that rule probably could not be explained by the dramatists 
themselves, and were either not understood or wrongly understood 
by the public and the critics. 

Maeterlinck con&ciously deprives nature of her passive role of a soul- 
less accessory, he animates her, orders her to collaborate actively in 
the action of the drama, to speak mysteriously beside man and to 
man, to forecast future incidents and catastrophes, to conttibute in 
some degree to the expiation of criminal deeds, in a word, to 
participate in all the actions of that fragment of human life which is 
called 2 drama. This reform also agrees with the newest scientific 
discoveries, according to which force and matter are not two totally 
different things, but are extreme manifestations on the same line of 
radiating matter that penetrates everything and makes everything 
react on everything else, consequently on us also,* and naturally we 
also react on everything surrounding us. 

The bringing out of man from abstract solitude and isolation into the 
world surrounding him, in which isolation the dramatists, with a few 
exceptions, kept -him; the bringing out of a whole network of 
stimuli and influences, neglected until now, and thus making man 
broader; the introduction into the drama of a new active element, 
and thus widening its poetical force, this constitutes MaeterHnck’s 
great reform of the drama; a great reform, but full of difficulties for 
the future of dramatic poetry. 

S. C. DE SOISSONS. 


* “Die Philosophie der Mystik.” Du Prel p. 241. 
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HOSE people whose means are invested in Stock Exchange 
securities have passed through a prolonged period of 
unparalleled depression and anxiety. During the last four or five 
years the prices of nearly all British securities have gradually been 
falling away, and many are now quoted at almost the lowest prices 
touched. The Stock Exchange is idle; trade and industries are said 
to be languishing ; the newspapers discuss the recently raised cry, “No 
“money about ;” and to tell the truth there is little money about. But 
of late quotations have gradually been creeping up. Consequently 
some sanguine people are saying that the stock markets have taken 
“a turn for the better,” whilst many investors, and probably the 
majority of stockbrokers are still very pessimistic, and do not believe 
in a substantial improvement, especially as Consols, which a few years 
ago almost touched 114, remain obstinately considerably below go. 
Under these circumstances it seems worth while to consider why 
British securities have so severely fallen, and to inquire into the 
future by applying the lessons of the past. 

If we compare the present prices of securities with the highest prices 
ruling before the outbreak of the South African War, we find an 
enormous and universal depreciation among the very best British 
stocks, as the following figures will prove :— 


Highest A 
a hO ay Rise or Fall 
Consols ... i ve LII3 = £88} .. —La2sz 
India 24 ° oe L99 = LIT ws G20 
Metropolitan 24 °/, ... £1038 .. £81 ww. = Lag 
County Council 3 °/s ... 4115} ... £93 we = Laat 
New South Wales 3 °/, £104 wet L85h «=~ — 184 
Canada 3 °% = Lro | L91 -e —Li 
London & South Western 
3 °/, Debenture Stock £1204 -e L96} e  —£La4} 

a Western 4°/, De- . 

benture Stock.. we L158} ... £126 ws 32} 
London & South Western 

Consolidated Ordinary 209 ... £154 we 55h 
London & South Western 

Deferred ae e L98 .. £532 .. —£45 
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A glance at the foregoing table shows that British Government 
stocks, the best Colonial Government stocks and the best British 
Corporation stocks and railway securities have fallen to an alarming 
extent. The stocks quoted are thoroughly representative of their 
class. Therefore the shrinkage in the value of these four groups of 
securities alone must amount to considerably more than £500,000,000. 
As British and Colonial Government stocks, British Corporation stocks 
and British Railway stocks are almost exclusively held in this country, 
nearly the whole of this enormous loss has fallen on the British 
investor. Since 1897—98, British industrial stocks and most mining” 
shares have likewise fallen exceedingly heavily, and it cannot be 
doubted that during the last six or seven years that part of the capital 
of the nation which is invested ‘in British Stock Exchange securities 
has depreciated by considerably more than 41,000,000,000, and 
probably even by more than £1,500,000,000. Such a gigantic fall is 
unprecedented in the financial history of this country. 

It would of course be ‘absurd to attribute this enormous depreciation 
in the value of invested capital to a single cause, such as the South 
African War, which has been only one of the causes, and probably only 
a minor cause, of the enormous fall in prices which has taken place 
since 1897—98. If we wish to know why our formerly so boundless 
prosperity has given place to an equally marked: depression, why the 
record high prices of 1897—98 have been followed by record low 
ptices, we must cast a searching glance into the general and financial 
history of Great Britain, and fortified by the knowledge of the past 
we may attempt to forecast the future. 

One of the principal causes of the present depression is no doubt 
the ill-considered conversion of our National Debt in 1888. , Conse- 
quently it is worth while to recall to our minds that important event 
During 1888 and the foregoing years Great Britain was exceedingly 
prosperous. Our exports, which had amounted only to #268,959,463 
in 1886, had risen to no less than £298,577,541 in 1888, and during 
‘the same time our imports had increased from 4£349,863,472 to 
£387,635,743. The Budget also made an exceedingly satisfactory 
showing. Owing to the considerable growth of revenue and the 
economy which had been practised in expenditure, there was a surplus 
of £2,165,000 for the year 1887—88. British Consols stood at the 
beginning of January at their then record high price of 10334, and 3 per 
cent. was the interest paid on them. Mr. Goschen, who was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, resolved therefore to convert the 
National Debt. Being a banker by profession, he proceeded on 
business lines By offering to the members of the Stock Exchange 
1-16th per cent on all amounts converted, he secured for himself the 
interested assistance of all stockbrokers throughout the country, who 
thus became Mr. Goschen’s paid agents) From 1886 onward the 
country had been very flourishing, and Mr. Goschen, imagining that 
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the prosperity of Great Britain would continue to increase, short- 
sightedly undertook to effect a reduction in the interest paid on 
Consols, which in many ways has already proved exceedingly 
disastrous to Great Britain, and which may perhaps prove still more 
disastrous in the future. His utilitarian mind was entirely absorbed 
by the saving of 1% and prospectively W per cent. on the Consol 
interest per annum to the Exchequer, sums which roughly amount 
to 41,500,000 and 43,000,000 respectively per annum Rightly 
considered, this saving to the National Exchequer is not a saving to 
the tax payer, because the same tax payer who through the conversion 
and the reduction in the interest is taxed a little less on the one side, 
receives on the other side a smaller eeturn on his holding of Consols 
Thus the nation only transferred money from one pocket to another 
by reducing the interest on its National Debt. . 

Apart from this ill effect, Lord Goschen, when he converted Consols, 
had experience that a reduction in the interest paid on the National 
Debt mevitably leads to an outbreak of wild and dangerous speculation. 
Government stocks are largely held by people who live on their income, 
retired business men, widows, clergymen, officers and pensioners of 
various kinds. These people usually spend the whole of the interest 
yearly received, and, not being able to increase their income, they 
naturally look for a more profitable investment if their yearly income 
is reduced by the omnipotent State. Thus a huge number of people 
who did not possess any business training were simultaneously 
induced to look for securities yielding a better interest than Consols, 
and promoters naturally made’ use of this unique opportunity by 
immediately bringing out attractive securities yielding a higher income 
than Consols. No doubt the Argentine Boom and the Baring crisis 
were caused by Lord Goschen’s rash and ill-advised conversion, which 
made it impossible for people of small means to continue holding 
Consols.) Thus Lord Goschen appears to be responsible for losses 
which very likely were fifty times larger than the amount yearly saved 
by the reduction of the Consol interest which the nation paid to itself. 

Apart from this ill effect, the conversion of Consols had another 
and still more unfortunate result Small investors who had 
been the main support of the Consol market were eliminated by the 
reduction in the interest, and the number of holders of Consols became 
restricted. Financiers, bankers, insurance companies, and others who 
hold Consols as a reserve, and very wealthy people, who need not care 
whether they receive 3 per cent. or 234 per cent. in yearly interest, 
became the principal holders of the Government stock, and thus 
Consols became distinctly more speculative than they had been 
before. The number of'small holders having much decreased, prices 
were easily driven to an unreasonable level when between 1895 and 
1898 money was so cheap that speculators could carry Consols with 
borrowed money at a lower interest than that received on Consola. 
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On the other hand Consols fell to unreasonably low prices during 
1903 and 1904, when bankers and financiers felt the stress of bad 
‘times and had to realise the stock which was no longer popular with 
the broad masses of the public, and which was no longer bought by 
them. As long as Consols returned a substantial rate of interest and 
were popular with the large body of Britsh investors, it was always 
possible to issue a large Government loan At present, when the 
public has become completely estranged from Consols, the flotation of 
a British Government loan has become a matter of considerable 
difficulty, Hence the Government found it necessary during the Seuth 
African war to float’ a large part of its loans in the United States, 
. and the British public subscribedsté these loans rather for the sake of 
speculation by snatching the premium on the issue than for keeping 
the Government stock as an investment. Consols have thus become 
a bankers’ security and a speculators’ security, and we have to thank 
Lord Goschen for the present low price of the National stock and its~ 
unpopularity with the investing public 

Until lately Consols were considered as a kind of barometer for 
Stock Exchange movements, but the prices of Stock: Exchange 
securities are no longer influenced to the same extent by ‘the price 
of Consols because Consols have unfortunately ceased to be a truly 
national security. Hence the price of Consols serves.no longer as an 
indication of the economic state of the country, and we need no longer 
take a pessimistic view of Great Britain’s finances because Consols 
are low or an optimistic view because the national funds are high. 
oe have become a speculative security, and must be considered 
as su ` : 

The conversion of Consols gave an enormous stimulus to the 
flotation of new loans and new companies, as may be seen from the 
following table.:— i 


CAPITAL CREATED IN ENGLAND. 


1886 ... e ne is .»- 493,946,000 
1887 ... oat re ssf fas 96,770,000 
1888 ... we aes 335 ws 140,758,000 


That this enormous increase in the capital created took place in 
consequence of the Consols conversion cannot be doubted: Foreign 
Governments made the best use of this unique opportunity for 
borrowing money, and British bankers and financiers, desirous of 
earning substantial commissions, did their best to divert British 
capital from British funds towards more profitable securities outside 
Great Britain. During 1888, the Indian and Colonial Governments 
Taised 21,500,000 in London, and the South American States took 
more than £25,000,000 off the London market. During the year 
about 410,000,000 were handed over by the public to a number of 
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trust investment companies, which helped to take unsaleable stocks 
from the hands of the promoters, which offered themselves as a 
promoter's dumping ground, and which only two years after were to 
come to grief. The transfer of British money from Consols into less 
safe stocks which yielded a higher interest soon became noticeable in 
quotations, Whilst the holders of Consols saw their stock decline 
during the year by about 5 per cent, most Colonial Government stocks 
rose from 4 to 5 per cent. Uruguay 5 per cent, which had been as 
low ase6s, went up to 7634 ; Brazilian 5 per cent, which had been 
issued at 86, shot up to 104, and Argentine 5 per cent, which had 
stood at 80 in 1886, went to 100. Under these circumstances it is not 
astonishing that Colonial and forefgn securities became “the rage.” 
Australia, Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil began to imagine that there 
was no bottom to the British investors’ purse. The printing presses 
were kept busy printing beautiful bonds and certificates, and these 
were rapidly exchanged for golden sovereigns by the British investor, 
„who wished to receive a substantial interest on his savings and who 
had been deprived of an adequate income by the reduction in the 
Consols interest. Thus the year 1888 proved a fatal one to the 
British investor, who was told that he could not expect to receive a 
reasonable return on his capital in British stocks and that he had 
better run vast risks to his capital in other countries in order to obtain 
a moderately good interest on his money. 

During 1889 the flow of British capital from Consols and other 
high priced home stocks into speculative securities, which Lord Goschen 
had started, continued. The Stock Exchange was exceedingly active, 
business was good and trade expanded. Everybody made money; 
stocks and shares rose from day to day; many people began to believe 
that the shortest and safest road to wealth lay not in productive 
work but in speculation, and much money was withdrawn from 
legitimate employment end diverted towards the Stock Exchange. 
New issues were greedily taken up, because they usually at once went 
to a premium, and enormous quantities of South American and 
Colonial securities were acquired by bankers, financiers, and the 
public at large with money borrowed from the banks or from the 
Stock Exchange. 

When bankers, financiers, stockbrokers and the general public had 
became loaded up to their eyes with securities, the general rush to 
buy was changed to an equally general rush to sell Therefore during 
the latter half of 1890 prices receded, the decline became more and 
more accentuated month by month, and at last, on the’ 15th of 
November, when the gloom on the Stock Exchange seemed at its 
deepest, the fall of Messrs. Baring Brothers and Company, then the 
leading banking house in the City, which had too deeply engaged 
itself in Argentine securities, was announced. At the same time it 
was made known that the Bank of England at the head of the leading 
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banks had guaranteed the settlement of the firm’s habilities, which 
considerably exceeded £20,000,000. However, the panic which was 
caused in the City by this startling failure of unparalleled magnitude 
subsided after a few days, the prices of many securities which had’ 
collapsed when it became known that Messrs. Banng vere in 
difficulties advanced sharply, and everybody ın the City felt greatly 
relieved. It was thought that the worst was over. A prompt 
recovery of the stock market was generally predicted. 

It took the Bank of England several years to liquidate the. affairs 
of Messrs, Baring Brothers, and it took the general body of investors 
and speculators equally long to arrange their own involved affairs. | 
In the boom years, 1888 to 1890, everybody had been making money 
on paper, and a large part of these paper profits had been spent in 
hard cash. Therefore when the paper profits disappeared and were 
replaced by real losses, the public had to practise severe economy in 
order to make up for its past extravagances. Trade, which had been 
flourishing and expanding between 1886 and 1890, rapidly became 
stagnant and retrogressive. Our exports, which in 1886 amounted to 
4212,725,200, reached high-water mark in 1890 with £263,530,585. 
Thenceforward they receded year by year until in 1894 they fell to 
4216,005,637, which was a low record. That contraction of trade 
caused much misery to the working masses, who tried to oppose 
by force the reduction in wages which had become necessary. Huge 
strikes took place, such as the gigantic cotton and coal strikes of ` 
1892 and 1893, and our industries seemed to be wasting away. There 
was no money about. The mistakes which had been made not only 
in Argentina but in other countries as well, by financial recklessness, 
had to be made good. Many intrinsically unsound concerns, which 
were able to keep going as long as they could easily year after year 
obtain money m London, became unable to keep above water when 
the constant stream of investment money dried up. During 1889, the 
year preceding the Baring crisis, the new capital created had amounted, 
to £178,930,000. Since then the amount of new capital offered had 
continually fallen away, until it came to only £39,181,000 in 1893. 
The sudden stoppage of British loans, which had become a necessity 
for many borrowers, proved fatal to many of them.’ Crisis begat 
crisis, and the financial collapse of Argentina which brought down 
Messrs. Baring was followed by the failure of numerous British 
Building Societies in 1892 in which Mr. Jabez Balfour had played such 
a prominent part, by a general smash of London Trust Companies, 
which had been modelled upon the Trustees, Executors and Securities 
Insurance Corporation in 1893, by the great Australian bank crash in 
_ the same year, etc. 

During the years preceding 1890 British money had in ever- 
increasing quantities been lent to unworthy foreign borrowers through 
the mediation of finance houses which looked only after their personal 
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gain. In consequence of their reckless activity the public had placed 
large amounts of money in exotic Government stocks and in other 
doubtful securities. From 1890 onward a rush to sell all securities 
which were under a cloud set in, and the money received for them 
was partly left with the bankers on interest by those who were too 
nervous to buy anything, partly it was placed in British securities of 
the highest class. Thus a great plethora of money was created in 
London, which was by no means natural, and which was not, as was 
erroneously supposed at the time, a sign of Great Britain’s prosperity, 
but rather a sign of the investor's despair. This accumulation of 
idle money in London was still further increased by the decay of 
British agriculture, which no longer‘equired much money to finance 
it, and by the simultaneous fall in prices which had taken place 
between 1890 and 1894—95. Therefore our industries also did not 
require so much money as usual to finance them. s 

1894. was a quiet and uneventful year of financial recuperation, 
during which the confidence of the public gradually returned and 
increased, and the money of the public began again to flow into the 
Stock Exchange, especially as the interest obtainable on money 
lying idle with the banks had continually fallen. The bank rate, 
which stood at 3 per cent. in January, fell to 2 per cent in February, 
and continued at 2 per cent. for the whole year. Consequently people 
who had money with the banks and who received only 1 per cent 
in interest became restive, and looked out for some investment. 
Chiefly owing to the cheapness of money, the prices of securities 
rapidly rose during r894. The “Bankers’ Magazine” publishes 
monthly a table in which the value of a number of representative 
stocks is given. From this table it appears that the Baring crisis, 
which occurred in November, 1890, had its fullest effect only four 
years after in January, 1894, when these 334 representative securities 
were valued at 42,740,000,000. How remarkable the recuperation 
was during the year 1894 may be seen from the fact that the value 
of these representative securities increased from month to month 
until they rose to £2,885,000,000 in September, showing thus an 
increase in value of £145,000,000 during nine months. f 

The Stock Exchange has often been compared to a barometer of 
economic conditions, and the improvement in the stock markets in 
1894 indeed heralded an improvement in trades and industries. 
Though British exports were slightly lower in 1894 than they had been 
in the previous year, business was somewhat better. Hence the 
pessimism which had ruled during the previous years among investors 
in British Railway and industrial securities rapidly disappeared At 
the end of 1895 almost the whole attention of the stock markets was 
concentrated on South Africen Mines, for the best known shares, which 
at the beginning of the year represented a value of about £20,000,000, 
had risen to the value of more than £60,000,000. Champ Or rose 
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during the year from 10s. to £5; Glencairn from 22s. 6d. to £3 153.; 
Kleinfontein from ss, 6d. to £3 158; Modderfontein from 103. to 
£9 103.; Rand Mines from £6 to £21; Simmer and Jack from 3% to 
13%, etc, etc ; 

If we now sum up the financial events which occurred between 1886 
and 1894, we find that the Baring crisis which took place in 1890 was 
preceded by four years of prosperity, and followed by four years of 
depression, and that the full effect of the Baring crisis was felt only 
four years after the event. .The beginning of 1894 was for the Stock 
Exchange a time of severest depression and of deepest gloom; the 
end of the year was marked by the greatest buoyancy, confident 
optimism, and by the beginning*of that wild boom in South African 
Mines which was to culminate in 1895. Thus the turn of the tide is 
apt to take place very suddenly on the Stock Exchange, and its moods 
change as rapidly as those of a child. 

Prosperity and adversity are apt to run in cycles of almost equal 
length. The three great crises during which the Bank Act of 1844 had 
to be suspended, and the Bank rate of discount went to 9 per cent. and 
10 per cent, occurred in 1847, 1857 and 1866, and by a curious 
coincidence the period of “unprecedented” depression following the 
Baring crisis has been followed ten years afterwards by a period of 
equally unprecedented depression between 1900 and 1904 In 1890 
the turning-point in the tendency of the stock market was marked by 
a huge fmancial disaster. In 1900 the upward course of securities 
which had been rising during five or six years was stopped and 
reversed by an equally startling military disaster. On the roth of 
December, 1899, General Gatacre was routed at Stormberg; on the 
11th of December Lord Methuen was defeated at Magersfontein ; on 
the 15th of December General Buller lost the great battle of Colenso. 
At the beginning of 1900 it was feared that South Africa would be 
lost to the British, people talked of the possible disruption of the 
Empire, gloom and despondency were general, and the depression on 
the Stock Exchange was exceedingly severe and panic-like. 
However, on the 27th of February, on the very date of the Majuba 
disaster, Cronje and his army were captured, the fortune of war had 
evidently turned, and the Stock Exchange became jubilant. “The 
“worst is over,” was the cry, exactly as it was in November, 1890, when 
it became known that the Baring liabilities had ‘been taken over by 
the banks. But, exactly as in 1890, the worst was not over on the 
Stock Exchange when the spectre of a Dutch South Africa had been 
laid, for the reaction of the stock markets was not caused, but only 
accelerated, by the South African War. A period of exaggerated 
prosperity, of inflation, or reckless finance and of reckless living had 
preceded 1900 exactly as it had preceded the year of the Baring crisis. 
Misled by a number of promoters of the most unscrupulous type, the 
public had put an enormous amount of money into worthless mines 
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situated in South Africa, Western Australia, British Columbia and 
West Africa, into grossly over-capitalised breweries, distilleries, bicycle 
companies, finance companies, etc, etc During the five years, 1896 to 
1900, the new capital created amounted to the enormous sum of 
£670,559,000, but during the same period the capital involved in 
companies liquidated came to no less than $315,174,150. As about 
£200,000,000 of this sum was liquidated in consequence of insolvency, 
“the investment capital of the nation became of course seriously reduced 
by the unbridled activity of the unprincipled company promoters. 

However, the Britsh investor has during the last decade ~been 
impoverished not only by selecting his investments badly—a natural 
consequence of Jaws which give tht utmost scope to the swindling 
company promoter, and require the private investor to have the 
knowledge and experience of a lawyer, financier, accountant and 
engineer at the same time—for natural and economic events also have 
greatly diminished the prosperity of the nation. During the last 
decade British agricultural land has gone out of cultivation at an 
increasingly rapid'‘rate, and as the shrinkage in the value of agricultural 
land during the last thirty years has been estimated considerably to 
exceed £1,000,000,000, that part of the national capital which is 
invested in agriculture has of course greatly diminished That loss 
might be viewed with equanimity if our manufacturing industries had 
vastly expanded; but unfortunately it seems that these have of late 
not progressed sufficiently to compensate the nation for the loss -of 
agriculture. Therefore it can hardly be doubted that a large part of 
the capital invested in Great Britain has disappeared, but it need not 
have permanently disappeared. If through a Protective Tariff or any 
other cause or causes our agriculture or manufacturing industries should 
flourish again (and there is every reason to take a hopeful view, at least 
with regard to our trade and industries), these losses in capital will 
rapidly be made good, and our so enormously depreciated industrial 
securities should rapidly recover. The export figures furnished for 
the last month by the Board of Trade are distinctly encouraging, and 
entitle us to hope that trade and industries are again expanding, 
especially as the reports from local business centres indicate a distinct 
revival of trade. f 

A very large part of British capital is invested in India and 
Australia, and both countries have during the last decade very 
severely suffered. India has through drought, famine and plague lost 
many millions of her citizens, and the wealth of the country has greatly 
decreased. In Australia a drought of seven years’ duration and of 
unprecedented severity has stricken the agriculture and pastoral 
industries, and has devastated vast tracts of the country. The number 
of sheep in Australia fell from 106,420,000 in 1891 to 54,005,000 in 
1902. As wool is Australia’s most important product, it can be 
imagined what effects this drought has had on Australia’s position and 
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we are probably not far wrong if we estimate the loss which this 
drought has occasiored to British investors at 4200,000,000. How- 
ever, in India and Australia, natural conditions have of late vastly. 
umproved, and the economic outlook in both countries has become 
much brighter in consequence. Indian securities of all kinds are 
coming greatly into favour, and the shares of Australian pastoral land 
and mortgage companies are rapidly msing in value. Many of the 
latter have disappeared altogether, whilst the shares of those which 
survived stand now in many cases at but one-quarter of their former 
value or less, but they have already risen in many instances by more 
than 100 per cent. above the lowest prices touched. 

The unfortunate South Africa? War has no doubt been very costly, 
but its effect on the finances of Great Britain and on the prosperity 
of the country has been grossly exaggerated. If it could be calculated 
out, it would probably be found that the indirect losses which South 
Africa has caused to Great Britain during the last five yeers through 
the stoppage of the gold industry are greater than the cost of the 
war. Between 1890 and 1899, the gold production of Scuth Africa 
had grown more than tenfold, and before the outbreak of the Boer 
War it represented the value of £20,000,000 per annum. The world 
had come to rely on South Africa as its chief purveyor of gold, and a 
large regular demand for gold had been created which continued after - 
the outbreak of the war, when the mines had to stop work. Gold is 
the oil in the delicate machinery of credit. Therefore the credit 
arrangements of Great Britain and of the world became seriously 
disarranged when the chief supply of gold was suddenly cut off. 
The scarcity of money in London, which was caused partly by the 
war, partly by over-speculation in Stock Exchange securities, and 
partly by the rise in the prices of raw material, such as cotton, wool, 
corn, iron, coal, etc, diverted money from the financial cenre towards 
the producing masses throughout the country and became accentuated 
through the competition arising among various nations for the 
insufficient supply of the precious metal. Besides, the mines which 
used to pay very large ‘dividends became unproductive, and the 
depression of the chief South African industry naturally affected the 
economic position of the whole of South Africa most unfavourably. 
Consequently the British investor saw at the same time the value 
of his investments in India, Australia and South Africa considerably 
reduced. 

Happily, the outlook for South Africa is at the present moment 
most promising, and it seems not impossible that the history of 1894 
will repeat itself during the end of the present year or the beginning 
of 1905. Public interest in South African mines is distinctly 
reviving, and the intrinsic conditions of the South African mining 
industry seem to justify higher prices. The gold production ‘of the 
Rand has increased tenfold during ten years, and there ig no reason 
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to anticipate that the marvellous growth of the gold industry will 
not continue. The gold-bearing strata on the Rand are of such 
regularity that their exploitation does not carry with it those 
enormous risks with which gold-mining is usually associated. 

More than a year ago the Johannesburg Chamber of Mines made 
a statemerit to the Labour Commission according to which 368,000 
labourers would be required by the Transvaal mines by 1908. At 
the end of September of this year only 68,545 Kaffrs and 9,039 
Chinese were employed by the mines, but since yellow labour is 
available it should not be difficult to find the requisite number of 
workers. The engineering section of the Johannesburg Chamber of 
Mines also estimated that, by 1908, 18265 stamps should be crushing 
the auriferous ore instead of 7,145. As the new stamps which are 
to be erected possess very greatly increased crushing power, it would 
appear that by 1908 the production of gold in South Africa should be 
trebled and represent a value of about 460,000,000 per annum. Of 
late tubular mills have been introduced into the mining industry, which 
are said almost to double the crushing capacity of the stamp batteries 
at a trifling cost. If these statements should prove correct, the gold 
production might by 1908 rise to £100,000,000 per annum, provided 
of course that sufficient labour and capital can be found for developing 
the latent wealth of the Transvaal. Experts do not seem to doubt that 
such a production of gold is possible in view of the immense extent 
of the gold-bearing strata That such an enormous flow of gold 
from South Africa would lead to a boom not only in South African 
securities but in all securities cannot. be doubted ; for great discoveries 
of gold have always caused a vast upward movement in the stock 
markets of the world. 

At present the attention of all interested in South Africa is con- 
centrated upon Rhodesia, where a gold formation similar to that 
of the Rand is said to have been discovered. In consequence some 
Rhodesian shares have already trebled in value. Of course only a 
thorough and lengthy practical investigation can prove whether the 
gold-bearing ore continues at depth and is as regular as that on the 
Rand. But if the news should prove to be correct, we may very likely 
see advances in Rhodesian mining shares which will be as startling 
as those of Rand mining shares which occurred in 1894. 

The state of the money market has always the greatest influence 
on the course of quotations Between 1890 and 1894 the value of 
money had been steadily falling, and the liquid funds increasing. On 
the 3rd of October, 1894, the stock of coin and bullion at the Bank 
of England amounted to 437,455,029, whilst the reserve stood at 
427,891,709. In 1891, at a corresponding date, coin and bullion 
stood only at 423,660,383, and the reserve was as low as 413,920,993. 
Both the stock of gold and the reserve were unusually large in 1894, 
and this state of affairs naturally favoured the upward movement of 
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Stock Exchange securities which then-took place. At present similar 
conditions prevail, the stock of bullion and gold and the reserve at 
the Bank of England bemg even larger than in 1894. Bede 
cheap, and it promises to become still cheaper. 

Material conditions point to the likelihood of a repetition of the 
financial history of 1894. The outlook appears brighter in every 
direction, and even the Russo-Japanese War, which is the only 
uncertain factor, is believed not to be likely to exercise a disturbing 
influence in the future. Consequently there seems reason sto think 
that the enormous losses which the British investing public has 
experienced on Stock Exchange securities in the course of the last 
few years will gradually be mafe good, but of course such immense 
losses cannot be recovered very quickly. 

INVESTOR. 


| 


THE RELIGION OF THE RESPECTABLE POOR. 


NDER the title cf “respectable poor,” I include all persons 
who, in the expressive phrase so common among them, “keep 
“a home together.” 

My friends often say to me: “How terrible it must be to work in 
“the slums.” I reply (when I have time), “I do not know exactly what 
“is meant by a slum. I have seen collections of dwellings that seemed 
“to me painfully poor and crowded, but they were homes to the people 
“who lived in them. They even spoke of their ‘comforts, and meant 
“what they said in a literal way.” 

“Oh!” (in flat and disappointed tones) “I suppose you have never 
“worked in really bad places?” 

“T have worked in every district of a large seaport town, in an inland 
“town, in the country, and in ‘what are considered the worst parts of 
“London. I have worked—often after dark and sometimes in the 
“middle of the night—in alleys where I was told that no policeman 
“dared walk alone in broad daylight’ But the people who told me that 
“had such obvious enjoyment in the tale that it was probably an ancient 
“legend. Bad and sad things often are. Only the other day I 
“picked up an appeal that came from a well-known and very worthy 
“charity, but I was not a little scandalised to find it baited with 
“anecdotes which, though I do not doubt their original truth, are 
“literally the same that made my blood run cold twenty years ago.” 

“But to go into places where there is no religion, where the name of 
“God is never heard!” 

“Ah! I have certainly never been there. I remember one small 
“district where, in the course of several months, I only once’ saw anyone 
“go to church or chapel, and then it was a little ballet girl from Drury 
“Lane, leading a still smaller sister; but I have never entered a lane 
“or an alley, scarcely a single room, where religion was not to be 
“found.” 

“Then you have only worked among the respectable poor?” 
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“T have only aki among the poor whom I respected. Itis true that 
“T do not know the homeless poor. A district nurse can of course only 

“work where there is some kind of a home. She could not, for longer 

“than it would take to fetch an ambulance, nurse a man lying under 

“an archway or by the roadside.” 

And then my friends turn away disappointed, but pai why they 

` might find it as difħcult to explain as I to understand. 

To count up the churchgoers and chapelgoers, compare the resulting 
number with the population, and then, if there should be great 
disparity, argue that the neighbourhood is without religion; or to 
estimate the proportion of children and young persons m places of- 
public worship and then say, “religion has no hold on them when’ they 
“get older,” is a most serious error. It isa confusion of formal outward | 
signs and inward spiritual graces) Many of the poor rarely attend 
church, not because they are irreligious, but because they have long 
since received and absorbed the truths by which they live. Many, 
on the other hand, attend regularly because they have not yet found 
these truths, and hunger for them. It is acknowledged that there are 
those in all classes of life who go to church constantly for reasons which 
have no connection with personal religion. Is it too difficult to believe 
that there are those who attend irregularly, or remain away altogether, 
not because they are persons of evil courses, or dead to.things. of the 
spirit, but because their inward religious life is sa strong and so simple 
that they are independent of any “assembling of yourselves together?” 
A patient whose life Rad been one long series of illnesses and troubles 

said to the clergyman who visited her, “I go to the Fountain Head‘for ' 
' “strength and guidance. God has always sent it to me in His good 

“time.” 

To such persons ‘Jt seems as natural that the young should go to 
church or chapel, and the middle-aged and old remain at home, as that 
children should go to school and grown men to the workshop. Often 
I have seen toilworn men and women smile with indulgent humour at 
zealous curates and deaconesses—Nonconformist ministers, I must own, 
are generally quicker to recognise the signs of spiritual experience— 
presenting to them the crudest forms of elementary truths, and ask, 
after they had bidden them a courteous farewell, “Do they suppose that 
ony soul is of so little value to my Maker that I should have been left 

“seventy years waiting in darkness for ‘Aem? Do they think there. 
“was no teachers when we was young? Things is changed, but there 
“was always ways o’ learning, and there always will be.” 

Weare led too much by words and our own interpretations of them. 
I once ventured to say to a vicar who knew about as much of his poorer 
parishioners as the typical military governor of sixty years ago knew of 
his prisoners, that several of the chapels in the town exercised a strong 
and wholesome influence in some of the most poverty-stricken districts. 
“How can that be?” he asked. “In all the worst and roughest houses 
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“I enter, they tell me, ‘we’re dissenters,’ and I have to clear out before 
“Pm made!” It seemed a revelation to him to learn that Noncon- 
formists are not in the habit of calling themselves Dissenters, but 
Wesleyans, Baptists, etc, and that the people who had made use of the 
expression meant, in a few cases, “We are unbelievers,” and in most, 
“We don’t want you coming in. here just whenever you choose. If 
“you had any manners you'd know when to come.” 

In face of all the controversial bitterness aroused by the Elementary 
Education Act, it is curious to observe that my patients and their 
friends, almost without exception, are not so much indifferent to the 
dogmas of religion as unconscious of their existence. Even Roman 
Catholics have asked for my prayers. On the lips of all who are 
seriously ill I hear but one name, ‘and notwithstanding the strong 
influence that one would imagine to be exercised on this point by 
Salvationists, revival meetings and popular hymns, that name is the 
First Person of the Trinity. So far is it from being possible to detect 
the special teaching of this or that sect, that the phrases they utter 
might come with equal propriety from Jew, Mohammedan, Christian 
or Hindoo. At other times paucity of language and uncouth expres- 
sions exaggerate differences of faith, or create fresh ones. “My 
“religion ain’t in these parts,” I was told by -one very intelligent 
woman. I listened respectfully, secretly wondering to what strange 
sect she could belong that found no other adherents in a town of 
200,000 inhabitants. I subsequently learnt that the only meaning in 
the statement was that she had been in the habit of attending the 
parish church, but having moved beyond walking distance was no 
longer able to do so. 

There is a curious anxiety among the least educated of the poor to 
secure the services of the vicar or rector in times of illness, however 
little they may like him, in preference to those of the curate, however 
earnest and devoted he may be, and even if he should happen to be 
considerably older and more experienced. It is partly due, no doubt, 
to the same feeling that makes a pillow laid in place by a ward sister 
infinitely more restful than the same pillow arranged by the kindest 
and most skilful nurse; but there is some idea of superior sanctity in 
the office of a beneficed clergyman, some doubt as to whether a curate 
is really a priest—a doubt which, strangely enoiigh, never attaches to 
the position of pastor, however young he may be, or however obscure 
` the sect to which he belongs. ` 

One obvious superiority of Nonconformist ministers in the eyes 
of the poor is their trained ability to offer up prayers which are at 
once full of the customary religious phraseology, and yet have some 
clear bearing on the cases in question, a power which is toa great 
extent developed in earnest Dissenters, and which is commonly 
too much neglected by the clergy of the Established Church. I shall 
never forget the dull hopelessness with which a dying man listened to 
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an excellent clergyman “reading prayers,” and the comfort and spiritual 
joy that shone afterwards on his face when a young barber’s assistart, 
hearing of his hour of need, came in hastily with his apron still round 
him, dropped on his knees by the bedside, and uttered a long but 
simple and heartfelt prayer that at eventide there might be light. 

. The fear of death endured by this man is very rare among thé poor. 
It ig rather the certain hope of death that makes life tolerable to them 
both in its bitterest moments and ‘in its long-drawn-out struggles 
against weakness, pover-y, ill-health and sin. Often what is called 
their callousness to tae sight of death should rather be traced.to envy 
of those who are dead and at peace. Have they shed few tears? 
For themselves they wish none to fall 

Heaven is something real, almbst tangible, to the poor. “Mother,” 
said a little man of six, worn out with more physical suffering than 
most of us are called on to endure in a life of ten times the length, 
“Mothes, I want to die.” “You can’t, Willy. There’s—there’s—no 
“room for you yet.” “How can you say so, mother? Just look how 
“big the sky is!” Yes, the streets were cruelly narraw, the rooms 
tiny, the gardens a mockery, but mercifully the houses were low, and 
in the sky he had found kis symbol of infinite space and freedom. 

Here and there the doctrine of hell fire (for others) is clung to with 
fierce intensity. I said once to a vigorous and cledr-minded though 
long bedridden woman oê seventy-six, “You tell me chat your mother 
“was good to you ard that you loved her; you tell me that you are 
«saved? and she was not. What happiness, then, can there be for 
“you in heaven?” “Oh, nurse, when I’m in heaven { shall be so purr- 
“fected I sha’n’t care where she is!” This may be religion, but it 
seemed to me an intensified form of “Every man for himself and the, 
“devil take the hindmost.” Ps 

In popular history the Roman Catholic Church is the one and only 
persecutor, and among a large section-of the English poor it is greatly 
feared, and any supposed approach towards its practices js viewed 
with shrinking disapprobation. “Mind you,” said a woman to me a 
few months ago, almost blocking the doorway, “ I wouldn’t never let 
“none of you im, not if you had no religious ambles.” “Quite right, 
“quite right,” I said vaguely as I Slipped quickly in to the invalid for 
fear closer scrutiny should reveal anything unsatisfactory in my gait 
In the process of attending to her manifold needs it suddenly dawned 
upon me that the thirgs ceprecated were emblems. i 

At the same time the Roman Catholics are the one religious body in 
England to which members ever fear to own their allegiance. The 
Anglican, the Jew, the Salvationist, the Bible Christian, the Christa- 
'delphian, the Catholic Apostolic, hasten to infarm me of their special 
shades of belief, but if I see reason to think that any poor person is a 
Roman Catholic, I dare rot put a direct question for fear of meeting 
with a hasty denial When it is necessary to know, I have to ask some 
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question that takes the leading fact for granted, “How long is it since 
“Father L. was here? Is it Father Z. who visits in this parish?” We 
pride ourselves on being a tolerant nation, but such timidity looks 
like the result of very recent persecution. 

‘Few .things are more touching, and at the same time more 
encouraging to all instructors of the young, than to find how the lessons 
learnt at Sunday School and Bible-classes are valued and remembered 
in later life. Quite recently an old woman wrote down for me from 
memory a religious poem which had been taught to her nearly seventy 
years before, and which she said she “had always thought of.” Her 
recollections of what she wore, and what the teacher wore, were so 
keen tnat I can picture exactly the bnght-eyed, spasmodically attentive 
httle creature she was, and what småll hope the teacher had that she 
was doing anything more than, temporarily and imperfectly, “keeping 
“her cut of mischief.” “Lady Sister, will you read to me?” said a 
merchant seaman dying a lingering and painful death in a London 
hospital I asked what I should read. “Read ‘There’s a Friend for 
“Little Children.” I knew something of a sailor's life, and the 
experiences ‘that probably lay between him and the days when he 
repeated “Hymns for the Young,” but for him all that intervened 
had been swept away. 

A year or two ago I said to a mother, four of whose children had 
been removed to hospital suffering with typhoid fever, while the 
three youngest were being nursed at home with the same complaint, 
“You are having a terrible time of work and anxiety, and it seems to 

“me to make it all the worse to know that the disease was contracted 

“at the factory. You have always kept their home so beautifully for 
“them.” “Yes,” she said simply, “it’s been a hard time, but I’ve had 
“much comfort in my own mind. Many of the things that I learnt at 
“school, and which had no great meaning to me then, all come back 
“to me now, and it’s a great help.” One day a speechless and 
paralysed lodging-house keeper pointed to her prayer-book and signed 
that-she wished me to read to her. I held the volume before her while 
with the one hand, over which she retained some control, she found the 
portion she wished to hear. It was the Benedicite Omnia Opera. 
As she lay there in the pretentious “best-bedroom ” of the house she 
had so laboriously furnished, it seemed to me even a greater triumph of 
faith than that of another bedridden sufferer in a wretched cottage 
on a wind-swept moor three miles away, often left half the day while 
her feeble old husband toiled into the town to fetch their few neces- 
saries, but who told me with solemn gladness, “I am never alone.” 

Faith in the efficacy of prayer is very streng among the poor. 
Recently, at the end of a historic commission, a petty officer, 
distinguished among brave men for unselfish, instinctive heroism, . 
said to his mother, one of my patients, “I served Long Thomas all the 
“time, and I never got a scratch. Were you praying for me? I aew 
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“you were!” And I was equally certain that the mother’s faith in 
prayer was of such a spiritual nature that it would ‘have been no whit 
shaken if at the end of one of those terrible days her son had been 
counted among the dead. 

I speak of spiritual religion among the poor merely td imply that 
it has little need of outward ‘ceremonies, for it is a religion that takes 
not only the form of submission, or the nobler one of fortitude, but 
of everyday effort and selflesaness through a lifetime of poverty, 


suffering, toil and deprivation. It.is a religion which makes devoted . 


parents say to one another over the deathbed of their only child, 
“Tt is the will of God”; a religion which enables a woman of eighty- 
four years, filled with hardshipyand good works, to bear a death of 
slow agony with unbroken sweetness and serenity, and a religion 
which made the landlady and her husband, though she could only 
pay them a tiny pittance, wait on her day and night, sbeclatcly refusing 
to allow her to be removed to the workhouse infirmary. 

Far six years I have watched the unfailing patience and courage of 
a woman who during the whole of that time has been nursing a 
paralysed and unconscious husband, has been responsible day and 
night for an epileptic step-daughter whose conduct is so violent that 
we dare not leave our cloaks in the room with her for fear she should 
tear them to pieces, and who has had to eke out their scanty means by 
poorly-paid sewing. I do not know of a single pleasure or relief that 


she has had. It was only last week that she told me the source of. 


her strength to fulfil an unceasing round of repulsive duties. - She 
said, “Every one of my trials is sent to me by God. It is my duty to 


“bear them and do the best I can” There are people who do not” 


hesitate to class her as irreligious because she never enters a church, 
and immoral because there are doubts as to the validity of her marriage, 
and it is probable that neither the paralytic nor his afflicted Sangeres 
has any legal claim upon her. 

Many years’ experience of the poorest of the DET poor have 


. convinced me that deep and true religion is commonly found among 
them, the chief tenets of which are: The existence of a Supreme . 


Being intimately concerned with the life of men and best served by 


loving submission and faithfulness to-the homeliest duties; the | 


spiritual che: of piepe, and triumphant faith in the immortality ‘of 
the soul. 
M. LOANE, 
Superintendent of District Nurses. 
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THE LAST EMPEROR OF BRAZIL. 


T is one of the many results of this pleasure-seeking, science- 
seeking, novelty-seeking epoch to make us glide swiftly by 
every pathetic circumstance, by every deed worthy the record. We 
are in a hurry to attain the thousand aims of the hour, and when 
we reflect on such things we are immediately soothed by the mere 
idea that there must be somewhere a solemn historian or a lazy poet 
to draw out all the emotions from deeds and personages; so we let 
them drop. Genius, martyrdom, talent, a dropping crown, a shattered 
throne, famine, the acquisition of wonderful wealth, all the miracles 
native and social conditions afford are gulped down as easily as every- 
day bread; actual occurrences die in their prime, when only a few 
hours old; emperors, kings, kingdoms and petty States are hurried off 
to their graves, and not one sprig of grass has time to spring from 
the sod before the passer-by inquires: Why is the earth bare in this 
place? And when reminded of a very recent event he exclaims: Oh, 
but I thought that took place ever 30 long ago. We are winding into 
such labyrinths of pursuits that no deep emotion can sit long by us, and 
I call to mind the feelmg of an old veteran of glory and fame who 
said to me one day: Had I to begin hfe over again, and live now ` 
instead of being out of the lists, should discover that whether one 
writes a wonderful book or gains a victory, or commits a crime, the 
first column of a newspaper cannot retain one’s name for more than two 
or three days. Oh, that first column! How much is done and said to 
acquire its hospitality, and how brief is the gift! This ugly way of 
hitting and destroying with pertinacious hands is the modern way par 
excellence, and people have come into,it quite naturally. I sometimes 
wonder whether they remember their own past, not to speak of the 
past of their surroundings Thus when, the other day, at a very small 
party in Paris, I met the lady who in her youth had been Queen of 
Naples, and still bears the strange, graceful title, I heard many a person 
whisper: "Tis true, there was a kingdom of Naples once .... and an 
exiled king; and here is his widow, and how distant it all appears! 
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Yet a żale of suffering was written on the proud countenance and in 
the timid gaze—scmething akin to utter distress and to utter astonish- 
mert, somethmg royal .ndeed, and so dident, a mouth unaccustomed 
to smile, the shmress of her race, the cignity which no ill-fortune can 
desxroy. Certainly she remembers, that solitary, haunted, bereaved 
Queen, she has always the scenes of the past before her eyes, the 
sunlit bay, the evening torch on the height of Vesuvius, and then 
the sudden darkness, the downfall, the years of exile, the weary, sombre 
years whose number sne does not care to count But we had almost 
forzotten. She walxed amongst us a phantom, a weird and thrilling 
apparition. 

=xile lies heavy on the head that wears no more the crown, no 
mcre the hope to regain and to retur to the land where duty and 
desire once mace tke happy ruler dwell Exile means death to 
meny, acd to many incurable melencho-y, or feverish restiessness. A 
sovereign depnved o: his throne is liks a man deprived of kith and 
kin; Le feels soltary among crowds, 2 stranger even in ais own native 
country, an alien. a being cut off from every communion with mankind 
at large. A prince ıs apt to love a pecple, when he becomes their ruler, 
more than his wife znd children, more than his own self. There is 
one cther thmg that happens; he adopts not only the manners of his 
subjects, but their petty vanity, their designs, their faith, He is their 
symbol, and when dragged away frem them he remains the living 
image of a great :d2a that hes dead in his heart The late Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg never got over the loss of his Bulgarian 
throne; though he often endeavourec to assure his friends that the 
Eenefit of freedom could not even be put into the balance with the irk- 
some end dificult tasks of his reign, he spoke diferently in his moments 
of uzter sincerity; then he explained why he cared not for anything 
else but solitude and the love of a good wife. AJl the other sweets of 
hfe hed been taken away from Lim in those few hours when the little 
cract that bore aim away glided on the starlit Danube. Though he had 
lived many hard znd even woeful days in the wild capital girt by 
mcunrtains, he never again breathed the air of Germany without 
regretting the Belkanic breeze, poisoned by the subtlety of strife and 
intrigue, but soft with the fragrance dear to a ruler, the assurance that 
he led and coud scheme the life of a nation, that with him lay 
the nighest power and the highest responsibility. And Alexander 
cf Battenberg sighed for Sofia as Ovid, some two thousand years 
before him, had sighed for Rome in the marshes of the barbarous 
province by tae B.ack Sea “Oh, i could have been a happy prince 
“ad I never reigned,” said he. “Now I cannot te happy nor feel 
“a prince even, ty as hard as I can All seems to go with the 
“endless trouble and the endless tiumph. I am a stranger every- 
“where.” So it is in life. Very olacidly we pass along our 
“everyday occupztions, the everyday faces we meet are pleasant to 
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our fate; then I know not what mquirer comes; he says a few 
words and up spmngs a host of new circumstances, and all our 
faculties are called into action, and all our gifts are stirred and 
magnified, every little flame m us is kindled and burns high til the 
inquirer speaks again; the flame falls, the bright miracle dies out and 
we have to return to the associations, to the tame and familar 
occurrences of the past. But the testimony given to our supenor 
qualities hangs over us like a pall, and in many ways every man and 
every woman is once in his or her lifetime lke unto a dethroned 
monarch.” A kind of atrophy of brain and heart grows upon him, he 
dwindles into nothing, and does not care to clutch at any casual enter- 
tainment of any occasion which might lift him out of his ennui The 
last century has held many wandering monarchs. For some time 
France appears to have held the record in creating this dire destiny for 
some of her rulers. Louis the Eighteenth entered the thorny paths of 
exile when yet a very young man; so did his brother Charles X, who 
died also in exile; and Louis Philippe finished his days in England, 
like Napoleon IIL, while the Crown Prince of the Bonaparte Dynasty 
left in his teens the land that had greeted: his birth with rumours of 
complete joy. 

Mingling with these images’ of fatahty and woe, the Empress 
Eugénie stands out as the most pathetic and the grandest among 
them all. The laws of contrast have never played a more cruel or 
more piquant part than in her existence; at first unexpected 
brightness, the splendour of a throne whose possession had never 
even crossed her imagination, the love of a devoted spouse, the 
enthusiasm with which her grace and beauty were greeted, the power 
to bestow honours, to soothe poverty and care; then the horrible 
nightmare, tears, blood and despair, the secret flight from the palace 
where she had known such triumphant years, the agony of suspense, 
the doubt, and, still more awful, the heavy certitude of enduring 
disaster: nothing has been spared to make her heart one great glow 
of burning regret. She flew to England. Since the departure from 
France of Mary Queen of Scots no scene had taken place so alive 
with the sobs and consciousness of human misery. And now the 
widow and the bereaved mother alone remains, an emblem of what 
a tortured soul can endure besides death The Empress- Eugénie 
loves to travel—one would say she flies from her own reminiscences ; 
in Paris a kind of awe and a kind of anguish reign when these few 
words are said! The Empress is here, at the Hotel Continental She 
spends her nights looking at the garden where her child played, the 
garden which now replaces the destroyed palace. The Empress— 
she is to all ¢ke Empress still, and as the Grand Prix was won on 
one of these occasions, while the Empress paid these flying visits to 
Paris, no one but thought of the time when the young sovereign, 
in the prime of beauty and youth, roused murmurs of admiration and 
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delight as she passed on to the races, while her Imperial Guard, in 
uniforms of blue and silver, cantered by the carriage, and the gaiety 
of spring lay upon the city and in the heart of the lovely Empress. 
Alas! Does she ever care to return to these moments? Is not 
forgetfulness sweet in such cases? Who could tell? Yet one 
anecdote, as related to me by an old French gentleman who met 
the Empress Eugénie two years ago, proves the contrary. “It was 
“a very hot day, at Mentone,” said he; “and I entered a shady 
“shop, under the pretext of buying a silk scarf, but, in reality, to 
“find some minutes’ rest. I did not know the Empress dwelt not far 
“from Mentone where I had myself arrived but two days before. The 
“merchant was lazily showing me yellow silk handkerchiefs, at which 
“I gazed as lazily as they: were displayed before my eyes. A strong 
“smell of eucalyptus and orange-blossoms came from without with 
“the remote splash of the summer waves—it was quite a flavour of 
“Italan atmosphere, and I felt very far from France, and my thoughts 
“wandered in a channel of unusual peregrinations) I was about to 

“make a choice among the coloured silks when an elderly lady, who 

“slightly leaned on a stick, entered the shop. Another elderly lady 
“followed, and they both refused the chair I offered, so I resumed my 

“seat. ‘I want black silk,’ said the first lady; and I wondered why 
“she held that stick, as her figure seemed strangely «subtle 

“and erect for her years; and, indeed, as I did not see Her face, I 

“might not have given her over the fifties, had she not had about her 
“every movement an air of unmistakable weariness, a languor which 
“age and grief alone can bring. The silk was given up to her careful 
“examination. ‘I am afraid,’ said she, ‘it is of a bluish black Let 
“‘me take it to the light I want the silk to be extremely dark.’ 
“And she lifted the huge pile of rustling folds and walked towards 
“the door of the small shop and held the stuff to the light; but as 
“she did so, her profile, cut clear on the southern sky, revealed her 
“identity. Then before me she stood beautiful as of yore, as on the 
“night when at a ball given by the Emperor she waked by his side 
“bowing graciously, with a smile and the evident desire to please. 
“There was the perfect nose, the chiselled chin, the rounded throat, 
“the fine forehead, there the ease and harmony of attitude we loved to 
“praise,.and whose remembrance has nót disappeared from our 
“memory. Instinctively I sprang up and exclaimed in French: 
““LTmpératrice des Français? The rashness and impertinence of my 
“words were due to my emotion—but I repented having given them 
“such violent utterance as I saw the blood mantle the pale cheeks and 
“the hands tremble and the eyelids try to chase the tears that were 

“fillmg those wonderful eyes into which millions had, gazed with pride 

“and loyalty. And I bowed low without pronouncirg a syllable and 
“departed, leaving the Empress to her emotions while mine invaded 
“all my soul. I had not said ‘The Empress Eugénie, I had given 
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“her the old title, the title she bore when she was the happiest 
“among the happy, ‘ L’Impératrice des Français, the title by which she 
“can only call herself again in the silence of ber dreams.” 

No one but a reigning monarch can realise the bitterness a 
dethroned monarch feels; yet reigning monarchs have sometimes to 
prove very cruel to dethroned sovereigns, and refuse them such 
courtesy and hospitality as they seem entitled to. Queen Victoria 
understood better than any other ruler this protection and pity due 
to the unfortunate members of the brotherhood ;, and although her 
own lifé had run a smooth course ‘as regards the favours of fortune 
spent on her throne, she never missed an opportunity of extending a 
helping hand when a Royal personage was deprived of his rank and 
exiled. England received him with ‘a kind of benevolent indifference, 
but England’s Queen would have it otherwise. She welcomed the 
exiles with affection, and tried to show them the same attentions as 
she would have offered to them in better days) Everyone knows the 
true friendship which she felt for the Empress Eugénie, and which 
lasted till her death. In fact the Empress had almost become a member 
of the Royal Family, and though she kept away from Court when 
official doings were gaing on, she paid frequent visits to the Queen 
and to the Queen’s daughters. During his stay at Claremont House 
Philippe also gathered tokens of the Queen’s regard, and she never 
failed to send him messages of sympathy, telling him how well she 
remembered the charming moments she had spent in Paris while the 
heart-broken exiled King was still on the throne. England is therefore 
le pays d'élection of those who have lost a crown: whether or not 
they still entertain the hope of getting back their former rank they 
fly to her bosom Other places, other Governments would perhaps 
make them feel keenly the irretrievable loss and humiliate them m 
many though secret ways. A dethroned king or a pretender is more or 
less in the situation of a bankrupt, since having ill-luck amounts with 
many to the penalty of having committed a crime. “You see, my 
“dear,” said Renan one day in my presence to a young woman who 
confessed before him the trials of her life, “ you have made a terrible 
“mistake and almost unpardonable. You have been unsuccessful.” 
The dismay that falls upon an assembly of well-to-do reigning 
monarchs and their families when an exiled prince intrudes points 
to the truth of Renan’s saying. 

These misadventures never befell Don Pedro, Emperor of 
Brazil. His free spirit had wandered long through the realm of - 
thought and made the stately kingdom his own His spiritual 
power he deemed more important than the power that was given 
him over millions, and his mind lived in an atmosphere of entire 
liberty and inward light which no human decree can control ` He 
had built for himself and with his own hands a mansion fairer by 
far than his beautiful Petropolis Palace, and in which he found a « 
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warm retreat when the world around grew cold and uninhabitable, 


‘when worldly bliss dropped off from him. His life had been one of 


study and deep reflection; he was at the same time very imaginative 
and very sensitive—two qualities which rarely go together, as a varied 
imagination keeps emotion always on the stir and prevents it from 
beccming strong. He learnt astronomy, wrote excellent poetry, pro- 
fected the arts, and was, moreover, ardent in his Christian faith, so’ 
that when the great blow fell upon him, and he had to depart for ever, 
he did so with a mind unruffled, with the conviction of bearipg with 
him a pure conscience and the faculty which would help him to 
overlive the bitterness of that hour. And he did so; in every sense 
of the word, he remained the same man he had been before. 

Asa general rule literature, or to speak less pretentiously, a taste for 
literary pursuits, has saved more people than it has lost. . Rulers of 
nations are blamed when they cease to rule and condescend to think 
Such occupations they are expected to leave untouched to the less 
exalted in rank, whose right it is to prove more exalted in spirit. 
Queen Victoria wrote a diary, but had to suppress carefully such parts 
of it as seemed unroyal, because some Hterary import was given to 
landscapes and personal emotion. Rhetoric in a letter addressed by a 
sovereign to another sovereign would for ever lower him in the eyes of 
his fellow kings, and we all know how hard Queen Elizabeth of 
Roumania had to fight in her quiet, womanly way, till she was forgiven 
the sin of writing and more especially of publishing verse. Don Pedro 
had the open courage to declare he would remain a student all his life. 
He corresponded by frecuent letters with Victor Hugo and many other 
good, poets, and when he came to Europe for the last time as Emperor 
of Brazil, he paid visits to the learned men in Paris, and was with them 
on the most familiar terms. He saw Taine, and J. B. Dumas the 
famous chemist ; he wrote down all the conversations he had with them 
and all the impressions he gathered in theatres and museums. 

Pleasant anecdotes were told of his simplicity and his eagerness to 
discuss the most arduous problems. France greeted him once more; 
but then he was deprived of his throne, and the merry twinkle had 
gone out of his piercing black eyes, though no shadow had settled on 
the serene brow. He was a shade paler, perhaps, and just a little 
tinge of melencholy settled on his reflections, but his stalwart breast 
had remained unchanged, and his curious love of learning and 
intellectual sport was as keen as before. The references he made in 


` his speech to the, land he had left in such stormy circumstances were 


more ardent ; he appeared to care for his South American empire even 
more deeply than before, as the mother loves most the child who 
makes her realise the sharpness of maternal grief. His descriptions 
of “the happy shore” were more tender and thrilling, more warm with 
the rays of a sun whose l ght had gone out for ever from his horizon. 
The Emperor’s daughter, once the heiress to his throne, now lives in 
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Paris. She has dropped her former ttle, and few call her now the 

Imperial Princess of Brazil, though I hear ier named thus by those of 

her father’s former subjects who have remained faithful to her. She 

is by marriage a French Princess, and her husband, the Comte d'Eu, 

the grandson of Louis Philippe, had gone over the seas with her and 

almost become a Brazthan himself; so although he has, under the 

present circumstances, returned to his native country, he at first felt 

an exile ın France as much as his wife and his three sons They 
lead a peaceful life, free alike from ostentation and from too much. 
simplicity. Their country villa in Boulogne is a pleasant dwelling, f 
open to the Pmncess’s devoted circle of ex-subjects and present 

admurers, for the Comtesse d'Eu s admired for her unspeakable 

kindness as well as for her gifts as a musician. The Comtesse 

d’Eu is middle-aged and of middle stature; her blue eyes beam 

with benevolence and a great serene light illummes her whole 

face. She is a prominent and active member of high Parisian 

society, as she never lets an opportunity pass of bestowing her 
presence or her patronage whenever art and charity come together 

before the public. But her hobby, besides the piano which she plays 

with an artist’s skill, is the ideal of freedom and religion for the slaves, 

whether in South America or in Africa. At this the ex-Crown Princess 

of Brazil works with all her might She has never repented the 
sublime act which brought on the revolution in Brazil; she is as firm 

in her faith as in her convictions. 

I have the honour of being a frequent visitor ın the charming home 
of Prince Philippe of Orleans, Comte d’Eu, and his gifted and samt- 
like wife. In fact, there is a kind of superstition in the Princess 
“Tsabelle’s” entourage that the Princess’s slightest acts are marked 
with “lines from heaven,” and when she is told so her deep humility 
and natural bashfulness make her blush, and she answers: “How 
“absurd!” and laughs with a laugh as clear as the one which graced 
her youthful days . i 

The tears start to the Princess’s eyes when she speaks of her father ; 
the last portrait that was made of hım she has covered with the 
Brazilian flag whose folds he took to his heart as its last throbbings 
were dying away. From one room to the other we went, the Princess 
and myself, as she*showed me the relics of a past so utterly different 
from the present that sighs escaped ever and anon from her 
lips “Here is his desk and his favounte chair, here the, 
“books he loved; Oh, you knew my father and he cherished you, 
“so you can understand how much I revered and admired him 
“From my earliest years we were all in all to each other. And: 
“when the time of suffering came again, our mutual affection helped 
“us through the dark waters. How he pined after the beautiful 
“land where I was bom? For hours I had to recite verses in 
“Portuguese to him, and to remember the people and the life in Brazil 
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“and put them more vividly before his memcry as sickness came 
“on At that time, perhaps, he loved the distant country more than 
“myself and my children.” While the Princess spoke thus she | 
pointed to the garden, where the glory of the first spring days was 


` rife, and she added: “Here I stay and remember... . There is 


“no bitterness anc no revolt in my thoughts... My life has been 
“such a rich and complete one in many ways. I find such help in God, 
“in my family and in my circle which is getting more and more 
“extensive. Then music is such a joy. Mr. White sometimes comes 
“of a morning, and his wonderful genius makes me wander over the 
“whole world of divine and varied harmony.” Mr. White is a 
Brazilian violinist now popular in Paris, and an admirable artist indeed. 

The Comte Eu is a splendid type of the Orleans Princes, and is 
said to resemble his cousin, the Comte de Paris; his slight deafness 
does not prevent him from taking an active part in conversation, as he 
is very witty and likes to show the quickness of his mind. From him I 
heard the most interesting account of Queen Victoria’s funeral A 
Prince is always sure to get a better view of a solemn pageant than 
the casual spectator. What had struck the Comte d'Eu more particu- 
larly was the appearance of Queen Alexandra under the porch of 
Windsor Castle. “And as we came back with souls darkened by the 
“sadness of the ceremony, we saw the beautiful Queen stand holding 
“her grandchildren by the hand, and the group, though in mourmng, 
“formed an image of the future, a symbol full of promise which 
“gladdened the sight.” 

“And this,” said, one day, the Comtesse d'Eu to me, “this is the 
“most precious thing I possess, and worth more to me than pictures, 
“jewellery and even the dear records of the past.” She pointed to 
a simple table in the style of the 18th century, and as she read 
some wonder in my eyes, she added: “On this table I signed the 
“Act by which thousands were released from bondage. That was a 
“glorious moment indeed, and I have tasted its sweetness ever sincè. 
“Only think of the joy I feel whenever I pass near this plain piece of 
“furniture; thus I say to myself: ‘I have lived to achieve that deed; I 
“í have been blessed indeed.’ Can you realise what # meant to them 
“and to me? And would not any Christian worthy of the name 
“give up every spark of human happiness to live the overwhelming 
“beauty of that hour? Methinks even now I hear through my 

_ “dreams the voices that were then raised in exuberance, and of 
“course in blessing. Oh! freedom, freedom; they were free. 
“To me the word freedom is one full of import In that word 
“I have put the aim df my every effort Now I work to free slaves 
“again, but of course on a smaller scale.” The villa in its radiant 
garden seemed to gather and spread the whole sunlight of that . 
gentle April day. The Princess’s eager hands caressed the sense- 
less wood of the table, and her eyes travelled to the shores whence 
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exile had snatched her away. But there was such a sense of entire 
bliss in her look, such an intensity of satisfaction in her voice that 
I ventured to say, “Yes, madam, your Imperial Highness may deem 
“herself most happy, and you do not regret anything. I am sure 
“you do not wish you had had the throne?” The truthful blue’ eyes 
opened widely, “I am too sincere to answer No! I regret the rank 
“I have lost, and the crown, because they gave such occasions to 
“do good as cannot be found in any other situation. My smiles, my 
“every gesture had an import then, and I could make them bear fruit; 
“every misfortune looked up to me. I had the faculty to soothe and 
“to win. You must never believe those who would say the contrary. 
“The loss of a crown is a great logs; the loss of one’s native country 
“has the sting of death in its every pang. But we must thank God 
“not only for the cross He sends us, but for'every spine of the thorns 
“that fall from His Son’s bloody brow to our unworthy hearts. I 
“should be untruthful if I said to you I never regret the thorns.” 
Before I enter into the subject of my personal acquaintance with 
Don Pedro of Brazil, will the reader pardon a small digression, as the 
example of the Comtesse d’Eu’s extreme truthfulness never comes 
to my mind without making me remember an anecdote which my 
father loves to relate? It is, though different in every point, another 
trait of sincerity, and the present war between Russia and Japan may 
serve to render the illustration even more interesting than in ordinary 
days. During the campaign of ’79, when Russians and Roumanians 
fought hard against the Turks in the plains of Bulgaria, a small group 
of officers belonging to both nations were standing one evening before 
“a tent, and, as usual in such cases, the talk was on the events of the 
moment. Many of the officers who were present there had had their 
very first experience of assaults and cannonades, and they each .in 
turn related the emotions they felt when they first heard the balls 
hiss, and saw their comrades fall dead by their side However 
varied these emotions had proved, however full of intensity, and 
though scenes of horror were recalled in a place where they would 
soon be revived, no one spoke the word fear, and some even 
hinted that sentiments of unwonted ferocity had been awakened in 
them of whose existence they had not till then had the slightest 
suspicion. Conspicuous by his white mantle and plumes, his fair 
whiskers, his clear eyes and handsome face, conspicuous, too, by his 
silence, a tall officer stood in the midst of the eloquent party with 
his lit cigar between his lips. From time to time he tossed the 
ashes off the cigar with a nervous gesture. The sound of distant 
guns and the growl of a cannon traversed the night air... . The 
officers’ spirits were strung, and their words ran high in praise of 
courage, and all said, “Oh! ’tis a glorious feeling to feel brave in the 
“face of death. . 
At last the silent white form of the young officer made a movement, 
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and every voice was hushed, for he said, in ringing tones: “ Gentle- 
“men and brothe=3,—Though I am Skobeleff, and have seen many | 
“a fight, I must say I have never gone to a battle and heard its 
“murmurs grow around me without feeling my heart fail . . It is 
“only the force to tread- upon the awe that creeps around the 
“nerves that one can call courage indeed, and the man who in my 
“presence would say the contrary, and would admit, with the sangs 
“of poets, that the warrior cares not for peril, that man is a coward, 
“and I will declare it to his face. Yes, I have trembled, and shall 
“tremble again. I tremble whenever I put my foot in the stirrup, 
“because I xow. Once I have got over the dreadful moment I am 
“Skobeleff, I am reckless, like one drunk and dizzy, but: I am a hero 
“only at that moment-when my instinct fights against me and 
“whispers: ‘Beware! Don’t ride at the head of the regiment. It^ 
“means death! Don’t lift up your head, it means death!’ I am a 
“truthful man and I want you to tell me I am right” To the, 
Russian hero and to the gentle emle who might have been the 
Empress of Brazil the same homage must be rendered for the apsolute 
sincerity which leads me to associate their names. i 
‘After the loss of his throne the Emperor Don Pedro came to France. 
He spent some time on the Riviera and a few months in Paris, and 
continued to see his former friends, the poets and men of scieace who 
had known him on his first visit. He suffered much from the climate 
in Europe aad from the necessity of not having a fixed residence ; but 
he did not like to give his exile a definitive meaning, and always 
remained as one on the point of departure, as if he ever expected to 
be recalled by his former subjects, a hope which till the last moment 
could not die out of his heart He lived in hired villas or in 
hotels. To the Duc d’Aumale, who once displayed before the ex-King 
of Naples a huge album in which the duke had collected the photo- 
graphs of every dwelling under whose roof he had spent a night, 
- and which included more palaces than ordinary dwellings the King 
of Naples said in tones of bitter melancholy: “Alas! were I to keep 
“such a record I should possess a collection of all the hotels in Europe.” 
The Emperor of Brazil had enjoyed the magnificence of many palaces, 
and the life he led as an exile was almost a pleasant novelty to him; 
but every day brought some proof of treason, some trait of ingratitude, 
the decay of hope, the falling off of friends; and however courageous 
his mind, however stalwart his faith in God, the mild Emperor some- - 
‘times broke down—but for a few seconds only. When such fits of 
‘desolation came tpon him he quickly reverted to his books, sought 
in the past examples of royal misfortune, and he prayed with all his 
might till the despondent gloom stole away asthe shadows of night 
vanish when the dawn appears. He felt home-sick, and for this there was 
no remedy; nothing to replace the peculiar glow of.the twilight upon 
” the balmy seas, nothing to make up for the lost perfumes, the ruinours, 
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the visages, the form of the beauteous bay, of the gorgeous city that 
lay beneath his loving gaze and stretched out its arms towards him. 
In his dreams the land he had left for ever rose and recalled 
him with a voice imperious and sweet, which, alas! was not echoed 
by other voices when he returned to reality. It must not here be 
inferred that the Emperor was neither beloved nor regretted when 
the revolutionary party obliged him to sail to Europe. 

Before my eyes are the letters the Emperor of Brazil wrote to me a 
few months previous to our meeting in Paris) The paper bears no 
monogram, no crown or crest, and the lines are traced in a small, 
cramped hand. I was quite a débutante in literature, and still wore 
my hair on my shoulders and sho frocks when I first published a few 
small poems in a monthly magazine in Paris. They ran ina wild 
strain and celebrated the heroes of my land, while the ordinary ditty 
in honour of spring-time, lilac-boughs and bees, was sung by my 
inexperienced Muse. We were spending the summer in our Roumanian 
home. One day, as I ran across the broad meadows, a letter was put 
into my hands. At that age the reception of a letter is always an event, 
and the sight of my name on an envelope was sure to make my heart 
flutter. As I opened it the emotion increased. Its writer was totally 
unknown to me, and I scarcely could read the tiny characters nor 
understand the words of the weird language in which one of the pages 
was written, because, besides the letter, there was a page of poetry, a 
sonnet, as I immediately saw by the form of the stanzas, and the rest 
remained a complete mystery tome. The letter in French ran thus :— 
“Dear Poet” (a title I had never been given before), “allow me to offer 
“you a translation of one of your charming poems. And may the great 
“Camoens, who once graced with his masterpiece the language of my 
“forefathers, have guided my pen and made this translaton as agree- 
“able to the young girl who wrote these poems, as her rendering of her 
“youthful sentiments has been to me—Yours very affectionately, 
“Pedro d'Alcantara” Camoens: then the verses were a Portuguese 
translation of my sonnet, but who could Pedro d’Alcantara be? And 
to think he called me Dear Poet and spoke to me so graciously and 
with such deference and I did not know of his existence. At that time I 
did not know one single Brazilian or Portuguese. I quickly rushed into 
the house to consult my parents, but my mother, in running over the 
list of our innumerable acquaintances, could not find anyone who bore 
the strangely resonant name, Alcantara. There was beauty and pride 
in its every syllable, and while I pronounced it a flood of historical 
Teminiscences invaded my soul The letter came frofm Carnes, a place 
where people belonging to a great variety of classes and nationalities 
spend the winter, and there was not even any other address to furnish 
us with some clue. What had the unknown poet to do with us, and 
especially how had he come across a small poem issued in such a 
small magazine? Al these questions flew from mouth to mouth in our | 
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family circle and even brought on some discussions, but I am sorry to 
say that not untl my father came home from his afternoon ride was the 
truth told in our faces. “How you one and all can be so ignorant, L 
“wonder,” said Łe, laughingly; “it is excusable with the elder people 
“here present, kut you girls fresh from the schoolroom! I cry, Shame 
` “upon you, anc will have some uncomfortable explanation witk the 
“professors who come trooping to this house by railway and carriage. 
“Why, Pedro dAlcantara is the Emperor of Brazil He alone bears 
“the name... Look up the Gotha Almanac, as you do not 
“seem to believe me.” “But, papa, how should the Emperor of Brazil 
“translate my poems and write tome?” “Because he is a poet, and 
“poets do all kinds of unimaginable things. That’s the best side of 
“them.” Yet, though the Almanac was brought to witness, though 
we read in the paper that very same day that the Emperor was 
spending a few months in Cannes, I should to this moment 
have been ignorant of the great honour bestowed upon me 
but for arother letter which arriyed the next morning and 
explained the whole affair in a most satisfactory way. This 
` is how things had come to pass: The Emperor of Brazil was 
really the author of the translation. A German Pmnce related to 
His Majesty had received a copy of the small poem, sent him by Queen 
Elizabeth of Roumama who is always anxious to put her subjects in a 
good light before the eyes of foreign potentates. During a visit 
Don Pedro paid to the said Prince, he cast a glance over the 
different papers that lay on a little writing-table by his side. . . . He 
noticed the MS. poem. “May I read this?” “Certainly; Elizabeth 
“has just sent it me, a simple, touching sonnet written by a girl who is. 
“still in her early teens.” ... “Indeed!” and the Emperor read the 
lines aloud: “How fresh and natural,” said he. “Alas! she will 
“perhaps write better, but never as well, in her later years. She will 
“try to be pompous and hterary. Rhetoric will replace the sober 
“expression of a child’s wild dreams. She cannot be too eloquent at 
“her age, as she does not possess an extensive vocabulary. She is 
“obliged to use the pure, familiar words she will despise afterwards. 
“Let me take this poem for a few hours,” said the Emperor. “But 
“you may keep it, dear uncle,” answered the German prince. “ And 
“give the that child’s name and address; I will write to her myself,”. 
added Don Pedro. All this the German prince related to us, adding > 
how dehghted he felt to have been the instrument of bestowing 
Such pleasure, as he was sure I must be most flattered by the- 
Emperor’s kindness. He had guessed more than aright, for the fact 
was 1 had completely lost my senses, and even that little humiliation 
about the Alcantara name and my ignorance could not succeed in 
kiling my excitement and my outspoken triumph. 
This extraordinary piece of good luck gave me the firm conviction 
” that ties of real friendship existed benveen the aged monarch and: 
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myself, and I insisted on writing my first letter to him without showing 
it to my parents, at which pretension they felt some annoyance, but had 


to give in at last The answer came and proved such an encourage- , 


ment to continue the intercourse, that I did not hesitate to pour into 
Don Pedro’s kindly ears the confidence of all my childish dreams, and 
he ever wrote, discussing and advising in tones of cordiality and 
benevolence; so one day I found the courage to tell him what was 
uppermost in my thoughts cancerning him. I wrote simply: “I pity 
“your Majesty for the loss of the throne. It must be a dreadful thing 
“to have to wander far from one’s native country. I feel sure your 
“Majesty must be very unhappy, and I wish I could comfort and speak 
“words of hope.” Audacious and simple at the same time were these 
lines, but they touched some hidden chord in the soul of the bereaved 
monarch. His letter came full of sweet dignity and faith in God, not 
one tinge of bitterness could be traced in his avowal that he was 
very sad sometimes, but turned for comfort to Him from whom all 
comfort came. Neither against fate, nor against Providence, nor 
against the nation who had abandoned him did he rail, and as T read 
tears of admiration filled my eyes. Of course, from that moment I 
looked forward to the day when I might possibly, meet the Emperor. 
We spent our winters in Paris, and he said he would come there also 
towards the spring. “You will find me at the Hotel Bedford,” wrote 
Don Pedra, “I should be so pleased to make your acquaintance at 
“last, and read to you myse'f your poem in Portuguese.” 

Most strangely the very rocm in the Hotel Bedford in which I write 
these pages, the large, airy sitting room with its gilded furniture, its 
purple curtains, its high mirrors and graceful Louis XVI. &ageres, is 
the very place where I was received by the Emperor of Brazil, the 
gentle ‘monarch, the calm, unruffled poet who spoke of heavenly peace 
and pardon and the beauty cf harmonious verses with an enthusiasm as 
quiet as it was fervent. To this day the people in the hotel remember 
him. Many illustrious personages have dwelt here ;—-King Milan, 
whose generosity and gaiety is still spoken of with gratitude; Admiral 
Alexieff, who had found a barrel-organ, the only barrel-organ in 
Paris, playing the Russian anthem, and who had the instrument called 
under his window thrice a week; these are the legends of the hotel, 
but amongst all the figure of Don Pedro stands conspicuous and defies 
rivalry. Here he spent the best of his exile days and the last weeks 
of his life. How well I remember the moment when, ushered 


into the Emperor's presence, I felt both my hands imprisoned” 


in his firm grip and saw his luminous black eyes: fixed on my face. 
He scanned my features with some curiosity and said: “What a child 
“You look even more childish than on your photograph, and I am sorry 
“to say not serious at all” I could not answer bécause I stood in some 
awe before Don Pedro, though quite at my ease when I wrote to him 
But to my imagination the sovereign of the mysterious land beyond 
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the seas, the land of golden skies and wondrous flowers, possessed the 
weird attraction and the power of some magician. The man 
who stood before me had held between his thin, and nervous 
fingers the sceptre that held sway over a country whose enchanted 
shores haunt many a dream Before him the descendants 
of the marvellous comguistadores had bowed, and his ears had 
been filled with the murmurs of giant forests where flowers grew 
more mysterious and fair by far than the flowers that deck the fairy 
tales. In early youth imagination has, at the same time, a force of 
expansion and a force of concentration which later years carry away; a 
child sees more of the world with her thoughts, as they ramble or 
gather round a subject, than the sgber-minded pmlosopher who knows 
the danger of such vagaries and Would smile at their absurdity. ~To a 


_ child an Emperor is a semi-god. He lives on equal terms with fairies, 


dragons and wizards. Adventures happen to him which common 
mortals can never meet with. He walks with a purple mantle on his 
shoulders and a gi.ded crown on his head, and looks even more uncanny 
when divested of those attributes and hidden under the guise of 
ordinary garments. -Yet the man who stood here, at the very place I 
am now, was not an Emperor, nor an exile, nor a man, separated from 
all he deemed dearest upon, the earth, but one who drew all his force 
from his inner self, nor deigned to remember what he had suffered and 
lost. Although different from Victor Hugo in features and speech, still 
in many ways he reminded me of the great French Bard. Nor had 


-we spoken many words before he alluded to “his friend and master,” 
-the author of the most admirable poems of the century. 


“We frequently wrote to each other and we were great friends, 
“Victor Hugo and myself, and though I cannot write French verse I 
“translated some of his poems into my own language, at which he was 
“so pleased that he wrote he could never thank me sufficiently for the 
“joy I had given him And then when I came to France a few years 
“ago, and my first idea was to call upon him, imagine that the staunch 
“Republican refused to see me because I was an Emperor. I 
“answered: I will come in the quality of a friend, and Victor Hugo 
“said: Come, my brother poet, and so the affair was arranged. I have 
“felt a lyre to be a most uncorafortable instrument to bear and hide 
“under an Imperial mantle. Your Poet Queen must well know this, 
“but never before had the Imperial mantle been pomted to as an 
“obstacle to my desires I must say I found Victor Hugo somewhat 
“exaggerated.” Then dropping the subject: “I wonder whether 
“poetry is to you, in your extreme youth, the joy and treasure it is to me 
“in my old days. Poetry alone can realise the highest desires of our 
“hearts What is a throne, what is the ambition and power of a 
“monarch when compared to the sway that a poet holds over human’ 
“minds, Atthis moment even, were you to ask me something which to 
“you would seem possible, you whom it would be so hard to disappomt 
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“in your childish desire, were you to ask me: ‘Oh please show me 
“some picture of your land magnificent indeed, some flower or stone, 
““some bird or rare embroidery,’ what could I answer? The flowers 


“I carried away from them are faded and the birds dead; but wait... | 


“and you will hear, nay, perhaps you will even see, how splendidly the 
“forests lie under the incomparable summer skies, how gently the sea 
“murmurs under the palm-trees, while they dance to the breath of 
iis sultry winds.” 

And the Emperor searched amdng the heap of papers that lay on a 
small table by my side. Then with a voice clear and thrilling he read 
a poem full of restless hope, a poem in Portuguese. “Iwas a legend, 
and spoke of a saint who changed a flower into a star. “I know,” said 
he, “you understand every word of a language which so much resembles 
“your own. All Latin languages are sisters, though they have 
“borrowed from circumstances new ornaments which sometimes render 
“them quite unlike each other. Yours wears the glamour of Asia and 
“the rough cadence of Slavonic syllables, while the Moors have lent 
“some dash and brilliance to ours; but still they are sisters.” 

_ Then the Emperor questioned me much about the Orthodox Church, 
the Greek faith as he calledit. “Your religion is one of pure tradition 
“and noble attitudes I know; fanaticism has died out of it” “Our 
“people,” I answered, “are very religious, but in a quiet way. To see 
“the power and import of fervent orthodoxy, or, as your Majesty says, 
“the ‘Greek faith,” one should go to Russia or watch the Russian 
“pilgrims in Jerusalem as they wet with tears of ecstasy the stone of 
“the Holy Sepulchre.” “What, more fervent, more ecstatic than the 
“Catholic pilgrims?” “A thousand times more.” I could see the Emperor 
was astonished. However, the conversation agai took a literary 
turn. Don Pedro wondered to hear I admired Madame de Staël, and 
he corrected me when I said she was the only woman who had ideas. 
“You forget George Eliot, or perhaps you are too young to have read 
“her works. She is to me the greatest woman novelist. I fail to 
“appreciate Madame de Staél and would, like Byron, have swum across 
“Lake Leman to avoid her awful speeches about philosophy and politics. 
. “Spanish literature is very remarkable for novelists, and I assure you 
“the Portuguese write well, as well in Portugal as in Brazil. I have 
“read some of the wildest Roumanian legends; most singularly they 
“resemble Sicily and Greece more than Arabia, and scarcely any trace 
“of the Arabian Nights is found in your fairy tales. I love them; they 
“are very humorous, too, and few personages amuse me more than your 
“t71game (Bohemian), with his tricks and his cleverness. Then there 
“is such a touch of tenderness in them all, so much womanly dignity. 
“This I have noticed, that in every land where the Holy Virgin is 
“adored with great devotion, as if by presentiment of her gracious 
“coming, the fairy tales worship the sex to which the Mother of our 
“Saviour belonged. In fact, nothing is more feminist, in the good 
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“sense of the word, than a Roumanian legend. Your Queen has 
“sent me quite a number of her “popular collections” As I 
took leave: “Come again,” -said he, and again and again I 
returned ever eager to gaze on his serene countenance and to hear 
the outpourings of his refined and reposeful mind) On’ our last 
interview—it was the eve of our departure, and the Emperor died 
that year—I asked him to read me ong of his recent poems, and in 


. this he gladly acquiesced. “I wrote this yesterday,” he said, “so 


+ 


“you will be its first hearer.” He rested his head on ‘his left hand 
and with the other he held a thin sheet of paper on which P? could 
notice the same small writing whose first appearance created so much 
joy in my soul But this time the dear voice trembled just a little 
as he read a description of the Rio de Janeiro Bay and the Petropolis 
Palace and its gardens; the sad song full of Acimweh' was a master- 
piece in which grief and patience wrestled, in which pictures of beauty 
and despair rose one by one, and ‘vanished again like clouds upon a 
windy sky. And the poem became by turns a hymn of glory and a ' 
dirge. The old'Emperor read the sacred song. It had sprung from 


| his ‘broken heart as a fountain springs out of a well cut in twain by 


the earthquake, as a rose-tree laden with roses,’ thorns and dew 
springs up from a fresh tomb. - And verily, while the old Emperor read, _ 
I saw the land of his regret and his desire shed all its radiance over the ~ 
bowed head and the silver beard of the monarch who was a poet and 
loved God and poetry with the same fervent and reverent love. . 


£ 


HÉLÈNE VACARESCO. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE FIRST PERIOD OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
‘ CAMPAIGN. 


HE first period of the most sanguinary war waged by Russia 
since the days of Peter the Great is over, and the second has 
already begun. The histonc Battlé of Laoyan marks the close of the 
one, and General Kuropatkin’s order of the day to his troops 
ushered in the other. As the present and the future are to some extent 
shaped by the events of the past, it is worth while casting a 
retrospective glance on the contrast between promise and achievement 
characteristic: of the campaign which ended in the millet fields of 
- Laoyan At the outset af the war Russia compared Japan to the 
Transcaspian Distric, and the coming struggle to a military 
promenade. The Press of St. Petersburg and Moscow announced that 
half a million troops were already stationed in Manchuria or beyond 
the Baikal, and foretold the landing of a powerful Russian army on the 
Japanese coast and the dictation of terms of peace in Tokio not later 
than autumn, 1904. And even when the first naval reverse aroused 
the Russians to a sense of the seriousness of the campdign, the task 
of sweeping the “yellowskins”” from the mainland was still regarded as 
child’s play for the invincible troops of the Tsar. Russia, the Press 
affirmed, was fully prepared for war, as the “arrogant enemy” would 
soon learn to his dismay. It was only after the Japanese victory at 
Turenchen that complaints were uttered of her unpreparedness-which 
was then set down to her ardent love of peace. As if any belligerent 
who is worsted in a campaign could claim to have been as ready for the 
combat as his victorious enemy. In that sense Austria was unprepared 
for her last war with Prussia, France for her campaign against Germany 
and Turkey for the war with the Tsardom. Unpgeparedness is 
simply synonymous with actual inferiority, however superior to her 
victor the defeated Power may be potentially. As a matter of fact 
the Russian Government believed that it was well prepared, 
having openly taken the measures which it deemed necessary 7 
and sufficient in order to try issues with the “yellowskins” 
In the summer of 1903 troops were despatched to the Far East 
from European Russia for that very purpose, and two battleships 
and four cruisers were sent to reinforce the Pacific Squadron. Having 
gauged the strength of the enemy, the Russian Government marshalled 
the forces which it considered sufficient to checkmate him If the 
result was failure, the cause was ignorance, ignorance on the part of 
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the only group of persons in the Empire privileged to study the 
question and act at their discretion. 

Down to the present moment this mistake has cost the Tsardom 
tens of thousands of men and hundreds of millions of roubles, as well 
as a considerable part of the terntory to settle the ownership of which 

-the struggle was begun. Southern Manchuria end the Laotong 
Pemmsula, with the exception of Port Arthur, are already in the 
possession of the Japanese. At first the Russian retreat was explained 
by superiority of the enemy’s numbers. But that explanation, although 
andoubted!y correct in many cases, is inadequate in all The »battle 
of Laoyan upsets the theory founded upon it, because there the 
Japanese were less numerous than the Russians, and yet they won the 
day. Again, when Kurok’s forces trossed the Yalu on the 30th April, 
Kuropatkin was in command of an army more numerous than that of 
his antagonists. But he delayed his attack till it was too late, Further, 
if the troops under Stackelberg had repaired to Pulandian before the 
battle of Kinchow instead of afterwards, Oku’s army, which had not 
yet completely landed, might have been easily routed by a much more 
numerous force of Russians under Stackelberg and Stoessel That 
the strategy of the Japanese is above criticism no competent observer 
can maintain. But if their achievement also falls short of their promise, 
owing chiefly to excess of caution and slowness, they have at least 
made considerable headway and show no signs of recoiling. : 


KUROPATKIN’S ORDER OF THE DAY. 


“The Tsar's inflexible resolve that we should vanquish the enemy 
“will be inflexibly carried out.” With those words Kuropatkin ‘ately 
heralded the announcement that he was about to assume the offensive, 
and the world now awaits the upshot with interest. But there is really 
nothing very new in this statement. Indeed, the Russian Commander- 
in-Chief can hardly be said to have changed his tactics. For he 
assumed the offensive no less than four times during the first part of 

_ the campaign ; first in May, when he despatched Stackelberg to relieve 
Port Arthur; then in June when Zarubayeff was sent on a similar 
mission after the battle of Wafangow; on the 1 7th July when Keller 
assumed the offensive against Kuroki, and on the znd September when 
Kuropatkin himself attacked Kuroki at Laoyan, and announced in 
an official telegram to hs Imperial Master that he had now taken the 

“initiative and was attacking the foe. The last attempt, which failed, 
hke the foregoing, was made at a moment when the Russian 
commander had received the full number of men he had himself 
estimated as sufficient for the purpose. He erred then and he may 
err again. His plan was then to drive Kuroki back to Fenghuancheng, 
while Linyevitch, at the head of 100,000 men, should advance in Corea 
against Gensan and Seoul . At present the Corean Expedition would 
seem to be postponed ard the relief of Port Arthur set up in its place. 
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It would be rash to prophesy, but it is natural to wonder why 
Kuropatkin made such a solemn announcement that the period of 
retreats was over before he had broken the lang series of reverses by 
even a single victory. Deeds, not words, are what his countrymen 
crave for. Unfulfilled hopes only intensify their dejection. And 
already before five days have elapsed since the publication of his 
inspiriting order of the day, he has himself chronicled the defeat of a 
portion of his troops and the capture by the enemy of several of his 
guns. And this only at the beginning of an engagement which bids 
fair to prove the most sanguinary battle fought for over a hundred 
years, and seems hkely to belie the promises of the Commander-in- 
Chief and end in the signal defeateof the Russians. 


1 


THE BALTIC SQUADRON. 


, At last the Baltic Squadron, destined to co-operate with the land 
troops in relieving Port Arthur, will really start for the waters of the 
Far East,—may perhaps have left by the time these lines are in print, 
although there are still many sceptics who will believe only in the 
accomplished fact. There has been long delay, and there appears 
to have been also much hesitation before this fateful move was finally 
decided upon. For it is a serious matter, in the eyes of Russian 
patriots, to leave the Baltic coast at the mercy of a possible naval . 
foe, and to expose the last fighting ships of the Imperial fleet to the 
risks of war and misadventure thousands of miles from home. Nor 
were these the only considerations which had to be outweighed by ` 
seemingly greater advantages in the minds of the peršonąges with 
whom the final decision rested. The efficiency of the vessels them- 
selves, the question of coaling them, the difficulties of manceuvring 
with a squadron containing thirty-six ships of various rates of speed 
and various degrees of fighting powers were among the problems 
that had to be carefully studied and solved. They would seem to have 
‘been all settled satisfactorily in the sense of Admiral Alexeyeff and 
his enthusiastic admirer, Captain Klado, who eloquently pleaded for 
the speedy departure of the Baltic Squadron. The latter gentleman 
insisted on adding a portion of the Black Sea Squadfon as well, but 
that wish has remained a pium desiderium. 

Even without the addition of the Black Sea ships, Russia is now 
despatching the most powerful armada that ever yet set out on such 
a long voyage since history began. It numbers thirty-six vessels 
displacing 280,000 tons, that is to say, a tonnage superior to that of 
the whole Japanese fleet. To coal the ships of that armada on 
the expedition to Vladivostok no less than 96,730 tons of coal are 
needed. The good pomts and defects of each of the twenty-five of 
these thirty-six ships which can be employed in actual warfare have 
been so thoroughly discussed by experts that it would be presumptuous 
in a layman to offer any opinion. The coaling problem is said to have 
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been satisfactorily solved, thanks to the benevolence of Germany, and. 
all that Russia appears to need, once the squadron has safely reached 
Vladivostok, are transports; for, besides the 42 ships chartered in. 
Germany for the purpose of enabling the Russian armada to coal on 
the way out, a number of other vessels will be required for service at 
Vladivostok during the operations, and so difficult is it to obtain them 
that the naval authorities have sought more than once to purchase- 
British vessels which they soméwhat hastily captured as prizes. 


THE RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS AND THE DUTIES OF 


BELLIGERENTS. ANGLOsRUSSIAN RELATIONS TO 
BE SHAPED BY A PRIZE COURT. 


Never before has a Russian tribunal been called upon to settle a. 


dispute the side issues of which are fraught with such grave conse- 
quences to international politics in general, and to Anglo-Russian 
relations in particular, as those which will flow from the decision. 
shortly to be given by the Supreme Prize Court of St. Petersburg in 
the cases of the A//anton and the Knight Commander. The interests 
at stake may seem insignificant enough at first sight; for the fate 
of a few captured merchamt ships concerns their owners much more 
nearly than the nation, and if the disputed points were limited to. 
those which are formelly submitted to the Court, viz, whether the 
Allanton was legally captured and the Kaight Commander was- 
lawfully sunk by Russian officers a few months ago, we might await 
the finding éf the judges with equanimity. But that is, so to say, only 
the legal shell of the problem; the kernel includes the substance of 
International Law and the principles of Russia’s foreign policy. Hence 
the award of the Supreme Prize Court may carry with it the germs. 
of friendship or hostility, possibly even of peace or war, and there 


can hardly be a doubt, that it will materially influence our relations ` 


with the Tsardom for a considerable time to come. 

Here are a few of the questions involved, to which the decision 
to be pronounced by the judges af the Court of Appeal will supply an 
implicit answeP: Is it cpen to any one naval Power to repeal the 
International Laws which regulate the respective rights and duties of 
belligerents and neutrals and to repeal them in virtue of an edict of its 
eruler or an order of its Government without the consent of the other 
interested States? Is it permissible to a naval Power at war whose 
battleships are shut up by the enemy to blockade that enemy's coasts. 
merely by forbidding neutrals to trade with the hostile bellgerents’ 

people, and can that naval Power enforce the prohibition by con- 
demning as prizes or sinking all the mercantile vessels which in the 
course of legitimate trade disobey that order? Can the laws of a 
State which define the individual rights of its subjects, and of all 


foreign subjects residing on its territory, be further extended so as to . 
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limit in the same degree the rights of an independent State on the high 
seas, tights which have been laid down and sanctioned by all nations? 
Is a Prize Court which has no permanent existence, has, in fact, been 
created ad hoc, and consists of a large majority of the relations, 
friends and comrades of the prosecutor, and not of immovable judges 
versed in International Law, to be regarded as a tribunal within the 
meaning of the term as used by the naval Powers of the world? That 
` list does not by any means exhaust the issues on which the Supreme 
Prize Court of St. Petersburg is now implicitly about to make a 
pronduncement, but it surely contains enough to awaken interest, to 
arouse vigilance and to warrant a brief summary of the facts and 
principles under consideration. 
Ld 


RUSSIAN LAW SUPERSEDES INTERNATJONAL LAW 
ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


The British steamer A//anson, while engaged in a purely commercial 
voyage to Singapore, was seized by a Russian warship, accused of 
carrying contraband and taken to Vladivostok as a prize. There was 
no evidence in support of the charge and a good deal against it 
Thus the cargo had teen contracted for before the campaign had 
begun ; the vessel was not insured against war risks, as a contraband 
ship would infallibly have been, and the course she was taking when 
sewed made it clear that she had no reason to shun the scrutiny of 
either belligerent. Her cargo, consigned to a neutral port, was not 
contraband even as Russia interprets the term There was not, 
therefore, a primd facie case to go before a Court. On the other 
hand, as the captors of the A//antom had only carried out the special 
instructions issued to them by their superiors, their action could not 
be summarily disavowed. The Prize Court at Vladivostok was alone 
competent to order her release, and to the judges of that tribunal 
the matter was consequently referred. 

But Russia, unlike other civilised nations, has no permanent 
tribunals for the trial of Admiralty cases. It is an astonishing state of 
things, but it cannot be gainsaid. In war time “Courts” are appointed 
for the purpose, and having discharged their task are dissolved again. 
That is one anomaly to which the attention of the next International . 
Congress is certain to te directed. Another lies in the composition of 
these casual tribunals, The “judges” are the brethren, the comrades, 
the friends of the captors. They are naval officers in active service 
who during a pause in their daily work are asked to say whether 
certain steamships belonging to a rival Power, and captured on the 
high seas, should be retained in the service of their navy and a large 
money reward distributed among the captors. That is the Court! 
It is as though a man prosecuting a neighbour for slander should be 
allowed to appoint a jury of his own kindred and try the case himself. 
But even such a person, were he an Englishman or an American, would 
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probably hesitate before wholly suppressing the evidence for the 
defence, if not in his antagonist’s interest then in his own. The 
methods of Russians, however, differ from those of Englishmen and 
Americans, for they kept back the evidence for the defence, yet their 
action provoked no protest nor even comment among their own 
people. And that their sentence was regarded as a mere formality, 
and their very existence considered as a concession to international 
‘propriety is, unhappily, evident from the circumstance that the 
authorities who employ those judges did not await their decision nor 
even their appearance in Court. They took their award for granted, 
and gave orders to unload the coal in the bunkers of the A//anton for 
the use of the Russian navy before the Prize Court had even met. In 
fact they were in such a hurry, an@ so sure of the “judges,” that men 
were set to work at 6 a.m. to clear the vessel whose capture had not 
yet been brought to the cognisance of any tribunal! International 
Law, it is true, rests only on the common agreement of civilised nations 
of the globe, and if they approve ilegality there is no harm done. 
Volenti mon fit injuria. But the question cannot be withheld from 
the next great Congress of the Powers. 


AN UNPARALLELED TRIAL BEFORE A UNIQUE 
TRIBUNAL. ` 


Finally the Vladivostok Prize Court met, and its proceedings were 
of a piece with the preliminaries. The onus probandi lay of course 
with the captors, whose duty it was to produce evidence showing that 
the Al/antonx was bound on such a voyage and with such merchandise 
as would warrant the Court in condemning either her cargo or both 
the vessel and the cargo. But as no such proofs existed they were not 
adduced. Moreover—and this is a very symptomatic fact—most 
important documentary evidence bearing upon the consignment of 
the cargo was forwarded from London to the British Embassy at St 
Petersburg, and was transmitted by the British Ambassador to the 
Russian Foreign Office, evidence which must have removed all mis- 
givings, if any really existed in the minds of the naval authorities at 
Vladivostok. And that was done in good time, some days before the 

Court met. Bit the Russian Foreign Office found itself powerless in 
` the matter, could not even send on that communication to the Prize 

Court. Count ‘Lamsdorff had to submit it to the Imperial Viceroy, 
eAlexeyeff, who had other fish to fry just then, so that the most material 
proofs in favour of the A//antom were never laid before the Court. It 
is unlikely that in any other civilised nation this suppression of material 
evidence in favour of a ship against which nothing had been proven 
would be practised or connived at, and it is manifest that a State 
which resorts to such methods can tispénse with Prize Courts 
altogether. The Commandant of the port might be authorised to deal 
summarily with such cases, and an appeal might lie to the Minister of 
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the Manne. Months of needless delay might thus be avoided, while 
neither equity nor justice would be any worse off. , 

It is only fair to say, however, that a “trial” did ultimately take 
place at Vladivostok, and the friends of Russia have reason tọ regret 
that its proceedings cannot be consigned to oblivion The master 
of the Al/anton appeared as a witness, eager to enlighten the Court. 
It was his only opportunity of making a statement, for he had not been 
allowed to communicate with his employers during his detention. 
Telegrams on the subject of the captured vessels, it should be noted, 
are systematically suppressed by the naval authorities, so systematically 
indeed that even the German Embassy had to make a very earnest 
request to Count Lamsdorff to induce the authorities to desist from 
hindering telegraphic communicatiéns on the subject of the Steamship 
Thea, while the British Embassy was obliged to make similar 
representations respecting despatches about English ships detained in 
the Far East. This irritating censorship is further aggravated by the 
facilities given to correspondents of Russian journals in Vladivostok 
to calumniate the captains of the seized steamers in long telegrams 
descriptive of imaginary conversations. 

But the “judges” whose finding had already been discounted by 
the authorities needed no light. The captain of the Ad/anton remained 
in Cpurt for three hours waiting to be examined. But his namè was 
not called. At last when the Court rose to go, he innocently asked 
when the case would be heard and was dismayed to learn that it was 
already over and that the decision would be given in a week’s time. 
“Over!” he exclaimed; “but I have not been examined.” That was 
not material, they answered, but being willing to humour him a naval 
officer informally questioned him as to how he had employed his time 
during the Chino-Japanese War of 1894! Such was the idea of 

‘justice entertained by the Prize Court Thus the Ad/anton was 
wrongly seized—for there was no evidence that she was engaged in 
carrying contraband; her coal was unloaded and confiscated before 
the case was tried; her captain was not allowed to communicate with 
his owners ; he was not permitted to make a statement to his judges ; 
material evidence supplied by the British Embassy was suppressed 
and sentence was passed by the comrades of the men who had captured 
the vessel When procedure of this kind is spoken of as judicial, one , 
can hardly suppress a suspicion that the speaker is a satirist One 
would like to learn Professor Martens’ views on tribunals of that 
unique category. ; ad 


THE SHIPS SUNK ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


The same supreme tribunal which will shortly deal with the 
Allanton will also deliver judgment on the facts and the principles 
involved in the sinking of the Knight Commander. This vessel was 
destroyed at sea, and as there appears to have been na evidence 
against her, Russian journalists at Vladivostok received facilitiés to 
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telegraph to their newspapers in St. Petersburg that the captain’s 
copying book had been seized and’ kept by the captors with letters . 
proving his guilt, and that when the incriminating documents were 
produced in Court he exclaimed : “O, my God, I’m undone. I thought 
“that book was at the bottom of the sea!” The story is fantastical, 
but the circumstance that it could be telegraphed all over Russia, while 
important communications between the master of the steamer and 
the British Embassy were stopped, is unfortunate and instructive. 
Indeed, the only terms that would most fitly characterise this way of 
dealing with neutrals are such (as xt would be unseruny to cmplay 19 

a dispassionate exposé. 

What really happened, and can, I understand, be proven in any 
‘Court where evidence is appréciated, was this: Two Russian 
lieutenants boarded the Knight Commander, and removing the 
covers of the holds peeped down and exclaimed, “that’s enough.” 
Now the holds are between 35 and 40 feet deep, so that the cargo c d 
not possibly be determined by such a hasty glance. Moreover, what each. 
leutenant thought he saw was different from that which his comrade 
fancied he descried, so that their evidence is conflicting. Again the 
commanding officer who ordered the ship to be sunk is obliged even 
by Russian law to sign the protocol; yet this formality was omitted, 
far reasons into which it is needless to inquire. But a much ,more 
extraordinary breach of law is the destruction of the steamer. The 
authorities, relying upon Article 21 of their own Prize Regulations, plead 
that as the Knight Commander had not coal enough to carry her toa 
Russian port, they were justified in virtue of that fact in sinking her. 
That is incorrect. The ship had enough coal to take her 1,000 miles, - 
whereas the port of Korsakoff, in Sakhalien, was leas than 700 miles 
distant. The destruction of the steamer was therefore illegal - . 

The Hipfsang was treated in a similar manner. In reply to the 

` charge that she did not heave to as soon as the Russian warship had 
fired, her master states that being provided with only a smgle screw 
she could not stop at once. It is to be régretted that the men saved 
were sent away. from Port Arthur without any provisions for their. 
voyage, because this uniformly unfriendly attitude of the authorities 
‘towards helpless foreigners like these stands out in strong contrast 
. to the perfect courtesy- shown them by individual Russian officer’. 
The conduct of the authorities would seem to be the result of special 
` orders which they dare not disobey. 


THE COMMANDEERING OF BRITISH SHIPS. 

The nature of those instructions may be inferred from their 
execution, and a typical instance of this is the treatment dealt out 
to the Calchkas, which, if acquiesced in by ‘the British Government, 
. ` would justify the capture of any and every merchant vessel flying 
the British flag. For the long and the short of the story is that the 
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Russian Admiralty, being on the look-out for good serviceable trans- 
ports, seized the Calchas for the purpose and were resolved to obtain 
possession of her by hook or by crook This is unquestionably a 
serious charge to make against a friendly Power, afid no mere pre- 
sumption can be held to substantiate it. Nothing less than conclusive 
proofs are admissible, and if these are not forthcoming the accusation 
ig mischievous. Whether the facts bear out the indictment is a matter 
which the public may be left to decide. Here are a few. 

The Calchas had a cargo of foodstuffs and metal plant destined, 
most of it, for Hong Kong. On the 25th July she was stopped by a 
Russian warship and her master was told that she would be sent to 
Vladivostok. Now that port coulg have been made in three days by 
a vessel steaming at normal speed, so that she was due there on the 
28th. But she did not arrive until thirteen days had elapsed, so that 
there is a presumption that she was employed in the Russian service 
from the very first. And this surmise is confirmed by the fact that she 
is known to have called at Korsakoff on the island of Sakhalien. 
Hence the question whether she was really conveying contraband was 
a secondary matter for the Russian naval authorities; the important 
point was their need of transports. For that very reason, before the 
case was heard, nay, before the cargo was inspected, those authorities 
used all their persuasion to induce her owners to sell her. It is 
obvious that an offer to purchase the steamer at her full market value 
is incompatible with the belief that she was a legitimate prize. People 
are not wont to buy what belongs to them of right. 

That offer was made to the owners on the Ist: September, ‘and if 
they had closed with it then there would have been no trial But 
having observed the neutrality laws towards Russia, they refused to 
break them to the detriment of Japan. Persuasion was employed, 
and failed. It was only sine days after the breakdown of these 
negotiations that a commission was appointed to examine the cargo, 
and three days later the Court delivered its decision. - According to 
Russian, not International Law, part of the cargo was declared contra- 
band, and the award as to the machinery was postponed for three 
months “to allow the owners to appear in person,” it was humorously 
explained. But as less than half the cargo was adjudged contraband 
the Court had to order the release of the Calchas. And that was 
formally done. It was an awkward position for the naval authorities 
under Admiral Jessen, because they had already had the ship carefully 
measured and beams specially cut in order to turn her into a Russian 
transport capable of carrying 2,500 men and several hundred horses. 
On one side were the needs of the Navy, on the other the award of 
the Prize Court. But Admiral Jessen, who wields mfluence over 
both, intervened. He announced that an appeal would be lodged 
against the award and insisted on the detention of the steamer 
pending the new trial, so that it should lie idle until spring or summer, 
1905. And he had his way. 
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Now Admiral Jessen, who thus overrode the Court’s decision, and 
punished the owners of the Caéckas for not selling their vessel, is one 
of the very men whe offered to purchase her. He therefore knows 
that she cannot be confiscated, but he is resolved to keep her by force. 
She will remain consequently in Vladivostok, and may be com- 
mandeered in the course of time by the Russian naval authorities there 
unless her owners succeed in having bail accepted. Š 


QUESTIONS FOR THE HAGUE TRIBUNAL. * 


In view of these surprising facts the question arises: Can the naval 
Powers of the world acquiesce in Russia’s interpretation of their rights 
as neutrals and her duties as a belligerent, and allow the Tsar’s ukase 
to run on the high’seas. And in all probability it will be submitted to 
the next Congress at The Hague or in Washington. That body will 
also have to decide, among other things, whether a Continental Power 
can be permitted so to frame its contraband regulations as to effect a 
blockade of the coasts of island Powers without upholding it by war- 
ships. For that is what Russia is endeavouring to do, with Germany’s 
approval True, in consequence of the remonstrances of the United 
States and Great Britain, foodstuffs have now been struck off the list 


‘ of contraband wares. The concession, however, cannot ‘be tetmed 


a sacrifice, for the rice harvest in Japan is exceptionally abundant this 
year. Butin order to paralyse her industry and trade cotton has been 
included in the list of forbidden merchandise, and ships conveying it 
are liable to seizure, or, if more than half the cargo is cotton, to 
confiscation. The pretext is that the raw material can be used by 
the enemy in order to manufacture gun-cotton. That that is a pretext 
and nothing more is manifest from the well-known fact that a single 
cargo of the raw stuff would suffice to make far more gun-cotton than 
Japan could employ during the whole course of the campaign. But 
she needs cotton for one of her most important industries, and the 
crippling of that is the real object of the measure. Out of a total 
import trade of 27 millions sterling, Japan buys over eight million 
pounds worth of raw cotton, which gives work to more than a million 
spindles. British India supplies four millions worth of the raw produce 
and the United States half as much. Her metal imports—which are 
also contraband—amount to three millions sterling, and her kerosine 
fo from America—also on the list—are valued at’ one million. 

early half of her import trade and much ofthe export trade of 
neutrals is thus doomed to destruction by a strake of the Russian pen ; 
and the population of the United States and British India must obey a 
purely Russian ukase, as if they were subjects of the Tsar. 

It is a matter for surprise thgt the Government of the Tsar should 
thus play fast and loose with International Law when such a learned, 
eloquent and liberal-minded man as Professor Martens is on the spot 
to advise them. But the fact is that the Prize Regulations were 
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framed by the Admiralty, and neither that curious code nor the contra- 
band list which accompanies it was submitted to the Russian Foreign 
Office or to its adviser, Professor Martens. They only received briefs 
later on for the defence of the men who carried out the instructions. 
The point of view of the naval officers responsible for these regulations 
is perfectly intelligible but wholly inadmissible. They maintain that 
as individual foreigners coming to Russia must abide by the laws of 
the country by which the State limits their individual rights, so entire 
nations must likewise recognise laws which are made by the same 
State for the purpose of curtailing their national rights. And the 
naval officers in question, who have no notion of International law, 
but are strongly impressed by the omnipotence of their own Govern- 
ment, fancy that if an act of injustiee be committed, so long as it is in 
accordance with Russian law or usage, foreigners have nothing to 
complain of. True of individuals, this contention is inapplicable to 
nations. It is a fact, although the framers of the Prize Regulations 
may have been unable to realise it, that no monarch, however powerful 
and absolute, can restrict by his ukase the rights of States which owe 
him no allegiance, nor do his edicts which have the force of laws at 
home run on the high seas. It follows that if the Supreme Court of 
St. Petersburg should confirm the decision of the Lower Court, its 
award, which will justify the action of the captors of the vessels, cannot 
be accepted by the British Government. 


RUSSIA LACKS PERMANENT ADMIRALTY COURTS. 


But on another ground such a decision is open to objection. The 
Prize Courts as at present constituted are not competent to deal with 
delicate legal questions laid before them, and it is very doubtful whether 
their authority would be recognised even if their written code were 
more acceptable than the Prize Regulations are. For Russia possesses 
no permanent Admiralty Court, no mstitution corresponding to those 
which deal with naval cases in other avilised countries. In America 
the District Court has jurisdiction in such matters. The lower Prize 
tribunals are composed of officials nominated directly by the District 
Court, and against their decision an appeal lies to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In other words, American Admiralty Courts are 
purely civil tribunals, which administer justice at all fimes, and they 
consist of qualified judges disinterested in the issues that come before 
them, men who cannot be removed at the pleasure of the Government, 
and are experts in siftmg and weighing evidence. In Great Britain,e 
too, Prize cases are dealt with by the Admiralty Court, which is also 
the Court of Probate and Divorce, and exercises its functions in peace 
as well as war time. Appeal lies against its awards to the judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, than which no more competent or 
impartial tribunal could be found in the world. 

But in the Tsardom no such courts exist. And this is a serious e. 
defect, which in the interests of good relations with her neighbours it 
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behoves Russia to remedy. At present a tribunal has to be specially 
created for the purpose, just as a special court is constituted for the 
trial of certain political criminals whose deeds are to be punished with ` 
unusual rigour. 

The great majority of its members, twelve naval officers, are “at sea g 
in the domain of international law, the very rudiments of which are 
unknown to them And they are doubly interested in the issue, 
inasmuch as they are comrades of the men who captured the ships and 
are also paid servants of the department which ordered the capture. 
Their judgment is therefore tainted at its source by legal ignorance 
and bias. But were it otherwise, foreigners would still find it impossible 
to respect tribunals whose decisions are openly regarded as a foregone 
conclusion, and discounted in advarte by the authorities who appointed 
them. The Calchas and the.A/lanton are still regarded as future 
Russian transports. For these reasons, then, the award of the St 
Petersburg Prize Court of Appeal is certain to be followed by 
diplomatic representations. It is not, of course, impossible that that 
award may reverse the sentence of the lower court. True the supreme 
tribunal will consist of twelve naval officers and only two civil 
delegates; but as it has no set rules of procedure’ it is possible, 
considering the magnitude of the issues, that the twelve naval judges 
may be counted as only one man with a single vote, in which case the 
two civilians, who have read Grotius and Puffendorff, and may perhaps 
have delivered eloquent addresses in Edinburgh or elsewhere, will 
have an opportunity of helping international law to a slight victory over 
Russian Prize Regulations 

But the subject gives rise to melancholy reflections. In the relations 
of State with State brute force is still supreme. Science has indeed 
perfected and art idealised its most horrible forms, but morality has 
been powerless to effect a breach in the continuity of its reign. It 
would be a wild exaggeration therefore to assert that the few self- 
imposed restraints embodied in the code of international law constitute 
an approach to international morality. But at least they mark a step 
in advance, connote a somewhat higher stage than primitive barbarism. 
Yet even that slight improvement which humanity longs to develop 
would wholly disappear if national caprice succeeded in usurping the 
place of international law. And that, it cannot be disguised, is the 
direct tendency and will be the infallible outcome of Russia's 
disintegrating influence unless it be effectively counteracted. It is 

“instructive to note that the Power which so recently exhorted humanity 
+o abolish war in the name of the brotherhood of peoples is now 
steadily and systematically contributing in practice to unsolder such 
fellowship and undermine such respect for law and moderation as ‘still 
exists among the nations of the world. 


E. J. DILLON. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS í 


N general interest and wealth of pictorial illustration the third 
instalment of Sir Walter Besant’s “ Survey of London,” dealing 
with “London in the Time of the Tudors” (A. and C. Black), is a 
worthy companion to its predecessors, “London in the Eighteenth 
“Century ” and “London in the Time of the Stuarts” Tbe student 
of the period will notice and regret gaps in the design which would, 
no doubt, have been filled up had the author lived to bring his great 
undertaking to completion. It was inevitable that some sections of 
the present volume should be tentative and fragmentary. in character, 
a collection of notes rather than finished work; but taking the volume 
as a whole, it presents a vivid and fascinating picture of London life 
in the sixteenth century—a novelist’s picture, full of life and move- 
ment, yet with the accurate detail of an antiquarian treatise. 

The plan of this handsome quarto follows that of the earlier 
‘volumes, First we have chapters on the reigns of the Tudor 
sovereigns, showing their personal relations with the City, and 
discussing such episodes of the national history as are directly con- 
nected with London. Then follow sections on “Religion” on 
“Elizabethan London,” on the “Government and Trade’of the City,” - 
and on “Social Life” The sixteenth century was, above all else, 
a century of change in religious thought and religious institutions. 
One of the most interesting chapters in this volume is that in which® 
Sir Walter Besant considers the Dissolution of the Religious Houses 
with reference to its effect upon the City of London. Some historians 
would have us believe that the English Reformation was purely 
political in origin. Besant shows clearly that though this view may 
be correct as regards the first direct stéb, the masses of the people in 
London were unconsciously prepared for, and readily acquiesced in, °- 
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the momentous changes imposed upon them. Had not this acqui- 
escence been understood as certain to follow, it 1s almost incredible 
that such radical changes would have been attempted, even by so , 
masterful a sovereign as Henry VIII. It is dificult to gauge the 
public opinion of those days, but such evidence as can be gathered 
all points to a steady decline in ecclesiastical prestige during the 
century preceding the Reformation. The Continental movement of 
theologians and scholars may have had no influence upon the people 
of London, but there were other considerations. For one thing, the 
Church had lost its former hold on civil life. The architects Were no 
longer Churchmen ; the lawyers and physicians were laymen; scholars 
were not necessarily in Holy Orders, nor were the King’s Ministers of 
necessity ordained `priests. “The*daily life of the world, which had 
“been shot through and through, like a piece of silk with its coloured 
“threads, by Religion, had long been emancipating itself, by slow and 
“gradual steps, from the control of the Church and the interference 
“of the priest.” Another sign of the times’ was the falling off in 
bequests to the various Religious Orders Besant gives us a very 
interesting table of these bequests, compiled from the “Calendar of 
“Wills.” The Wills contained in this Calendar are, of course, only 
a fraction of the Wills made by the citizens during the centuries 
covered by the volumes; but they may be taken as representative 
testaments, throwing light on contemporary opinion. The table is 
divided into three periods—(1) from 1290 to 1350; (2) from 1350 to 
1450; (3) from 1450 to 1538, the approximate date of the Dissolution. 
During these three periods the following is the aggregate number of 
bequests—for the Ist period, 131; for the 2nd period, 223; for the 
3rd period, 33. These figures show unmistakably that the monastic 
orders could no longer reckon on the support of the laity. The 
Franciscans especially had fallen hopelessly into disrepuce :— 

They were selling the lead off the roofs of their stately churches ; 
they were selling their sacred vessels of silver gilt; their boxes, hung 
up in the shops—if the shopkeepers admitted them—received no more 
offerings; they were insulted im the streets; their numbers were 
dwindling daily... . Not the alleged immorality of the Religious, 
but the decay of their numbers. the wasting of their property, the 
withdrawal of support by the laity, might have wamed those under 
vows that a change was nigh at hand. 


There is not much contemporary evidence as to the immediate 
“effects of the Dissolution in London. Stow, who could find space 
to give whole pages to the Coronation of Anne Boleyn, ‘says very little 
about the suppression of the Religious Houses, probably because he 
was in sympathy with the old order and had no desire for the crown 
of martyrdom. Besant estimates that in London some twenty Houses, 
containing 300 monks with about a fourth of that number of nuns, 
were dissolved in 1538-20. These monks and nuns were not, as is 


ve 


as 
- 
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generally supposed, driven out of their homes to starve. They 
received pensions. The Chantrey priests of St. Helen’s, for instance, 
whose stipends had been between 46 and £7, obtained pensions of 
£5 each, a sum that, ın the money of the day, was sufficient. for their 
maintenance ; nor is there any good evidence that these pensions were 


irregularly paid. On tke other hand, the friars received nothing, and ' 


it is impossible to say what became of them. Some, no doubt, obtained 
benefices; others took up honest work; but for many, work must 
have been impossible. Then there were thousands of craftsmen and 
labourtrs who worked for the monastenes, and were suddenly deprived 
of their means of livelihood. “They were not people who swelled 
“the ranks of the vagabond and the masterless; they were respectable 
“and honest folk. Their struggiés and their sufferings, if we could 
“get at them, must have been very real and, in many cases, very 
“terrible.” Another result of the Suppression was the closing of the 
Hospitals attached to the monasteries, and the sudden stoppage of the 
stream of indiscriminate ecclesiastical charity which had taken from the 
laymen the duty of personal service. 


Oit of all these evils and sufferings was born, like a sweet flower on 
a heap of rubbish, the Spirit of modem Charity. The Church had 
taken over to herself the whole of Mediæval charity. Did a citizen 
e desire to help the poor, he gave money for the purpose to the Church. 
If a poor man wanted help, it was not to a merchant he went, but to a 
monastery. . . . Modern charity as yet did not exist, as we now under- 
stand it, only the respect for charity as an ecclesiastical institution. 
When the Houses were suppressed, all the institutions which they had 
supported were suppressed as well. Yet it did not immediately occur 
to the people thet the burden of the poor, which they had long since 
willingly laid upon the Church, was now laid upon themselves. When 
the City took over the Hospitals, it seemed to take the place of the 
Chufch and to attempt, by way of taxation, all that the Monastic 
Houses had tried, or professed, to do from their own resources. We 
hear of sundry collections for the poor; but we do not hear of work 
among the poor, or of responsibility for the poor, for a hundred years 
and more after the Reformation. 


I have no space to consider the other parts of this fascinating 
volume. ‘The section on “Social Life” is especially interesting, with 
its chapters on manners and customs, food and drink, dress and 
weddings, theatres and sports, the London inns, the ’prentice, “the 
poor, and many other aspects of Tudor life. The English people of 
the sixteenth century seem to have been nearer the Southern race? 
than they now are. “There can be no doubt whatever that all classes 
“of men and women were far readier with hand and tongue than at 
“present; swifter to wrath; more prone to sudden outbursts; more 
“quick with dagger or sword.” Marriages took place at an earlier age, 
both for men and Zor women. An ùnmarried girl of twenty was 
regarded as an old maid; a girl of fifteen was considered old enough 
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to undertake the duties of a wife. Food was more stimulating, and 
great quantities of wine were drunk where we take tea or coffee. It 
was the custom among the gentry and better sort to observe’ silence 
at table, and on no account to show any sign of being the worse for 
wine. It was reServed for the eighteenth century to make druAkenness 
a sign of good eae. 2 The following will not commend itself to 
the Anti-Tobacco League: 


` During this time the use of tobacco penetrated all ate and 
classes of society. The grave divine, the soldier, the, lawyer, i 
gallant about toph, the merchant, the craftsman, the ’prerttice, all 
used pipes, At the theatre the young fellow called for his pipe and 
for tobacco and began to smoke: presently he rose, and walking over 
+ tothe boxes presented his pipeto any lady of his acquaintance, People 
went to bed with tobacco-box and pipe and candle on a table by the 
bedside in case they might wake up in the night and feel inclined for 
tobacco. After supper in a middleclass family, all the men and 
women smoked together. Nay, it is even stated that the very children 
in school took a pipe of tobacco instead of breakfast, the master 
smoking with them and instructing them how to bring the smoke 
through the nostrils in the fashion of the day. - 


This, and the memory of little Dutch boys of the present day, strutting 
about with big cigars in their mouths, inclines one to the opinion that 
juvenile smoking, objectionable as it is in other ways, is not phygjcally 
so injurious as some would have us believe. 

As in the earlier volumes, the many reproductiońs from contem- 
porary prints are a very attractive feature. There is also an interesting 
reproduction of the Map of London by Ralph Agas, circa 1560. 


* + + + 


Another work of great antiquarian and literary interest is “William 
“Shakespeare: His Family and Friends,” by the late Mr. Charles 
Elton, with a Memoir of the author by Mr. Andrew Lang (John Murray). 
Mr. Elton was in many ways an ideal commentator on Shakespeare. 
A man of great archgological and legal learning, with a remarkable - 


_ power of dealing with the complex details of evidence, he was recog- 


nised in his profession as a pre-eminent authority on the laws of 
Real Property and all the curious and forgotten lore that branch of legal 
study embraces*® He had a genius for prying into nooks and comers, 
for leaving the beaten track and, exploring for himself. Mr. Lang, 
who writes of him as a personal friend, tells us that he was “an 
e encyclopedia of knowledge on all ‘manner of topics—classical, 
“archzological, bibliographical, artistic, geographical... .. To him, 
“as to Tom Hearne, the Oxford antiquary, Time might have said, 
“Whatever I forget you learn?” Yet he was no dryasdust; his 
erudition was tempered by imagination, by a fine feeling for literature 
and a gehuine love of country dife and its pursuits Had his interest 
in Real Property been confined tg its laws, Elton would probably have 
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won high honours in his profession; but in 1869 he succeeded to his 
uncle’s estate of Whitestaunton, in Somerset, and being devoid of 
ambition, he gradually abandoned his Chancery practice for his 
favourite archeological studies and the quiet life of a country squire. 
For some years he represented West Somerset in Parliament, 
distinguishing himself by making four “maiden speeches” on the 
same afternoon, though afterwards he seldom spoke except to give 
an expert opinion upon some legal Bill before the House. As a 
writer, Elton is best known by his “Tenures of Kent” and his 
“Ongins ot English History,” monuments of learning and research, 
as lucid as they are leamed; but it may safely be said that the 
present posthumous volume will egtend his fame far more widely 
as the author of one of the most original and delightful contributions 
to Shakespearean scholarship ever published 

Readers of this book will be ungrateful if they forget their obligation 
to its editor, Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson, whose task has been no light 
one. The book, as it stands, has been formed from a series of papers, 
which were evidently intended to be the nucleus of an exhaustive 
work upon Shakespeare. Unfortunately, these papers were left by 
their author in an incomplete and disconnected state, with no definite 
indication of the final shape which it had been intended to assume. 
In his collation and selection from this disordered mass, Mr. 
Thompson tells us that he “has endeavoured to retain everything 
“that seemed to him ready for publication,” and it says much for his 
editorial skill that he has been able to give such coherence and 
continuity to each section as a whole. The book falls naturally into 
two divisions. The first part is concerned with the biography and 
family-histery of Shakespeare, the places connected with his name, 
ahd with illustrations of his works gathered from the author's profound 
knowledge of the manners, customs, and legal usages of the poet’s 
times; in the second part we have a series of curious and illuminating 
studies relating to the sources and production of “The Tempest.” 
Despite the immense amount of learning and onginal research repre- 
sented by these chapters, the work is distinguished throughout by an 
entire absence of pedantry or dogmatism, and by a freshness and 
lucidity of treatment that make delightful reading. E 

I must confine myself to a few points of interest in the biography. 
Elton makes a very thorough examination of the traditions that have 
attached themselves to Shakespeare’s early life. Their legendary 
nature is, of course, well known, but they may be warranted to survive 
all refutation The “Hathaway Cottage” at Shottery, for example, 
will doubtless remain a place of pilgrimage as long as Shakespeare is 
read. Yet it has been proved beyond a doubt that Anne Hathaway 
did not come from Shottery. The only question still open is whether 
she belonged to the Hathaways of Stratford, or to those of Weston 
Elton thinks there can be no doubt that she came from a yeoman’s 
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family at Weston. He can find no reason to suppose that Shakespeare 
and his wife made an irregulat or clandestine marriage. The licence 
and bond relating to the poet’s marriage do not relate to the time 
at which the marriage was contracted, but only to the ceremony at’ 
. which it was solemnised. ` 


- They appear to have been united by a civil marriage contract some 
time before thé ceremony was performed in face of the Church. We 
should distinguish ‘between regular and irregular contracts. A 
contract of future espousals was regular, but it did not amount to 
marriage, being nothing more in reality than a mutual covenant to 
be married at a future time. A contract of present espousals, on the 
contrary, was a legal marriage. The man said, “I take thee for my 
_ Wife,” and the woman answered, “I take thee for my husband,” or 
to that effect, before witnesses, and with the gift of a ring or some 
other symbolical object. . . . The civil marriage required.the religious 
solemnity to give the parties their legal status as to property ; but 
otherwise it was both valid and regular. 
There were good reasons why marriages were not always solemnised 
in church. “It was difficult to get married, especially with due publica- 
“tion of banns, except in the latter half of the year, between Trinity’ 
“and Advent. . The ancient prohibitions had been relaxed by the 
“Council of Trent; but the decrees of that assembly were not accepted 
“in England. In our own country the ancient rules prevailed. The 
“banns could not ‘be published, nor marriages solemnised, althgugh" 
“they might certainly be legally contracted, during any of the periods , 
“of prohibition, unless, indeed, a special’ licence were obtained.” 

As to the poaching romance which, in process of time, was connected A 
with Charlecote Park and Sir Thomas Lucy, Malone showed,. by 
reference to the Records, that in Shakespeare’s- time the Lucys. had 
no park either at Charlecote or Fulbrooke. When this was proved, 
“the Lucys shifted the locality, being determined not to lose the honour 
“of being robbed by Shakespeare.” The story seems to have been 
unknown in 1693, when Dowdall visited Stratford. Elton is equally 
incredulous concerning the time-honoured butcher-boy ‘story—" when 
“he kild a calfe,” says Aubrey, “he would doe it in a high style, and 
“make a speech,” Elton points out that the stories told by. Aubrey 
and Dowdall in no way coincide. Aubrey’s informant had heard that 
Jobn Shakespeare was a butcher, and that his little son helped him 
. in the shop and shambles.) Dowdall, on the contrary, was informed 
“that the boy had been bound apprentice to a master-butcher, obviously 
not his father. Now, one thing is certain; the Corporation books 
show that John Shakespeare was a glover, and therefore by law he 
could not have been a butcher. But the paragraph in which Aubrey’s 
anecdote is disposed of is so typical of our author’s methods, that I. 
venture to quote it in full „4 will be observed. that he gives us a 
treatise in miniature on the regulations of the meat-trade—the whole . 
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duty of butchers, so to speak—in Shakespeare’s day, and I doubt not 
he could have done the same by any trade or occupation then 
existing i= 

People have talked of John Shakespeare’s multifanous pursuits, 
suggesting that he farmed in the common-ield at Asbies apd made 
up the wool and butchered the stock at Stratford; but, in fact, the 
farm was under lease to a tenant, and he would never have been 
allowed im any case to join such incongruous trades as those of a 
butcher and a glover. He could not keep a regular meat-shop while 
¿rading in skins, and no one has seriously suggested that he worked 
about as a slaughterman, though such people were classed among 
butchers. The meat-trade was stringently regulated by statute, and 
nothing was allowed to interfere with the regular official inspection. 
The killing of calves was the sifbject of constant restrictions, and ıt is 
certain that the inspectors would put a stop to anything that might 
injure the veal; it is almost inconceivable, indeed, that a boy would 
be allowed to play such pranks in the shambles as the gossips 
described. A butchers business was to sell wholesome meat and 
suet at a profit not exceeding a penny in the shilling, not taking his 
veal too young, not keeping the calf so long that its meat might 
encroach on the steer-beef, and not selling any lean meat as if he 
had got it from the fat stock. He was bound, moreover, to keep’the 
horns and hide of every beast till all the beef was sold, so that in case 
of theft the owner might indentify his property. The Tanners’ Act 
wag passed in 1530, and was continually renewed; and although it 
became obsolete of late years, it was not formally repealed till 1863. 
The butchers were forbidden by that Act to intermeddle in any way 
with the craft of curriers and tanners, partly because they had taken 
to issuing “ untrue and deceivable leather,” and partly to prevent them 
from buying stolen cattle and making away with the hides. 


A passage like this naturally leads up to the good Duke Humphrey’s 
fate and “a few allusions to the trade which require some slight 


“explanation” But I hope I have said enough to send every lover of 
Shakespeare to this book without delay. 


+ * + * 


Mr. Goldwin Smith’s little volume, “My Memory of Gladstone” 
(Fisher Unwin), contams fewer personal recollections of the great 
Liberal leader than its title would lead the reader fo expect. It is, 
in the mam, a critical survey of Mr. Gladstone’s career, suggested by 
the appearance of Mr. Morley’s “Life,” and forming an interesting 
supplement to. that monumental work. As a Unionist, the author’s 
point of view naturally differs from that of Mr. Morley, and hi$ 
personal admiration for Gladstone the man in no way prevents him 
from criticising the statesman. Indeed, there is a good deal of the 
“candid friend” in these pages’ Mr. Smith has an amusing way of 
denying the truth of certain criticisms of Mr. Gladstone, while in the 
next sentence he practically confirms‘them. For example, what can 
the plain man make of the following passage? The writer is speaking °- 
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o: the dissolit.on of 1874. “The charge of bribing the constituencies,” 
he says, “by promising to repeal the income tax, Mr. Morley is per- 
“Zectly nigh: :n dismissing as baseless. Such expectations are held 
“out by all competitors for power. What is the game of party but 
“that o: outb.dding the other side?” And again: “It is not necessary 
“to cherge him with being actuated by love of powez, or to say that 
“is conversicn (to Home Rule) was not sincere. ... On the other 
“Dand, it ıs impossible to forget that Gladstone’s position was that 
“of leader of the Opposizion, wishing to reinstate his Party in power, 
“and seeing taat this could be done by the help of the Irish Yote.” 
These subtle cistinctions remind one cf the difference between calling 
a man a liar and suggesting that he “handles the truth carelessly.” 

Perhaps the most notable corfribution Mr. Smith makes to 
Gladstomiana is his recollection of the statesman’s views on the possible 
annexation of Canada by the United States As is well known, Mr. 
Gladstone’s sympathies were with the Slave States in the Amencan 
Civil War : — 


Wit 1a view, probably, to the satisfaction of mortified friends of the 
North in England, he wrote tc me suggesting tbat, if the North thought 
fit to let the Souta go, ıt might in time be indemnified by the union 
of Canada with tre Northern States. As the letter, on consideration, 
teeme Jxunlkey to have the desired effect. and not unlikely at some 
future time to prove embarrassing to the writer, no use was made 
of it, and it was destroyed. 


I notice that party-writers have alreacy been seeking to make political 
capital out cf this anecdote, thereby displaying an astonishing lack of 
the historic sense. Mr. Smith’s recollection is interesting merely as 
an illustration of a sentiment which, at that time, prevailed among the 
leading Eng'sh statesmen of both paries. Imperialism, as ws under- 
stand it, had not then been elevated to the position of a national 
religion witt. inquisitcrial powers against heretics. If the idea was 
cherished here and there, it was of no significance as a political force. 
Mr. Smith might have cited letters written by Beaconsfield (and not 
destroyed) to show tha: the Conservative leader was at least in agree- 
ment with h.s political rival in anticipating the loss of our colonies as 
a not unwelcome felief to Downing Street. 

T Although Mr. Smit dissented strongly frem Mr. Gladstone’s later 
Irish policy, he does not undervalue the statesman’s splendid achieve- 
ments in other directions. But it is the man rather than the statesman 
that appeals to the writer :— 


To ne, Gladszrne’s life is specially interesting zs that cf a man 
who was a fearless and powerful upholder cf human ty and r.ghteous- 
ness ir an age in vhich faith in both was growing weak, and “ingoism, 
with its lust of wa- and rapinas was taking possession of the world. . . 
Lord Selisbury caled him “a great Christian” He could not have 
Leen more truly described. Gladstone’s zeal in tke service of his 
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nation and humanity, his loyalty to right and hatred of tyranny and 
injustice, and his conscientious industry, were sustained by spiritual 
influences, and Christianity has a right to appeal to his character in 
support, not of its dogmas, but of its principles. . . . As an embodi- 
ment of some great qualities, especially of loyalty to righteousness, he 
har left no equal behind him, and deeply in this hour of trial we feel 
his loss. 
+ + * + - 


For those who have followed George Gissing’s pathetic career, and 
recognise the fine spirit of the man and the tragedy of his life, his 
posthumous novel, “Veranilda” (Constable and Co.), has a personal 
interest that makes it difficult to criticise it from a literary point of 
view. It is the book he had alwafs wanted to write, and in its pages 
he was able for the first time to give full play to his fine classical 
scholarship and his passionate interest in the life of Ancient Rome. 
He did not live to complete it, but only the concluding chapters are 
wanting to what is otherwise a finished piece of work. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, who contributes a Prefatory Note, tells us that the novel 
is printed from Gissing’s papers in the state in which they were found. 
“There were no adequate materials to show how he had designed it 
“to end, and it was out of the question to attempt to supply what 
“he was not permitted to complete.” “Veranilda” is an historical 
romance of the sixth century, the age of Justinian and Belisarius, when 
Italy was in the throes of the struggle between Greek and Goth. The 
scene is laid in Rome, and in Central and Southern Italy. Asa picture 
of the period it is undoubtedly a very fine piece of work, glowing with 
colour and detail; but as a romance it seems to me less successful. 
In his loving care`for the setting of his story, Gissing forgot to create 
the men and women to put init. Veranilda, the Gothic princess, and 
Basil, her Roman lover, do not convince, and therefore they do not 
interest us. Whatever interest there is in the romance is almost 
entirely archeological or scenic. I express this opinion with diffidence 
in face of the judgment of so good a critic as Mr. Harrison, who Says : 
“I judge it to be far the most important book which George Gissing 
“ever produced: that one of his writings which will have the most 
“continuing life.” It may be so; but I cannot help thinking that it is 
neither as a student of contemporary, life nor as a painter of a remote 
past, but by the expression of his own intensely interesting personality 
in the pages of “Henry Ryecroft,” that Gissing is most likely to, gain, 
the suffrage of posterity. ; 

+ + 2 * » 

I cannot say that I have enjoyed Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “Traffics 
“and Discoveries” (Macmillan); and, judging by the tone of many of 
the reviewers, it would seem that soħne of his most enthusiastic 
admirers are in like case. That the author of “The Jungle Book ” 
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and “The Story of the Gadsbys” should have thought some of the 
things in this book worth publishing is a little surprising, unless we 
assume the hypothesis that he wishes to test the capacity of the 
public for accepting everything and anything from his pen. “Traffics 
“and Discoveries” seems to me a natural-corollary to “The Five 
“Nations,” with the addéd circumstance that its author has lately taken >» 
to a.motor dnd is absorbed in the worship of mechanical contrivance. 
The volume is made up of a miscellaneous collection of stories and 
sketches, for the most part relating to the Navy and the South African 
War, and each with a preface i in verse. Of these verses it is perhaps 
sufficient to say that some are better than, others. Two of the Naval 
stories—“ The Bonds of Discipline ” and.“ Their Lawful Occasions ”— 
and “Steam Tactics,” the story of & motor, are irresponsible farce, and , 
very amusing when one can pierce through the fog of technicalities and 
slang. But Mr. Kipling’s love of technical terms and exaggerated 
slang has so grown upon him that there are many passages in these 
sketches that are almost unintelligible to anyone who has not been 
brought up in an engine-room. The volume also includes a reprint . 
of Mr. Kipling’s nightmare, “The Army of a Dream,” which attracted 
considerable attention on its first publication, and must, I suppose, be 
taken as an expression of the author's ideals of national life. The 
mystic story “They,” a fantasy of dream-children, strikes ome as 
ludicrously out of place in these surroundings. It is inspired by a, 
beautiful idea, but even here the author cannot get away from his 
motor; and we are given an incongruous and perplemigg mixture of 
mysticism and realistic “ motorin ” that is but a poor substitute for the 
exquisite piece of old-world fantasy we might have had. If we except 
this sketch, the atmosphere of the whole book is that which has clung 
to its author ever since the South African War. As a writer Mr. 

Kipling seems to have deliberately turned his back on the finer 
instincts of humanity, to haye lost all delicacy of touch and vision, and , 
to have set himself the task of inculcating an ideal of manhood and 
human hfe that cannot be too strongly condemned and opposed by 
those who hope for the ultimate humanising of the world. 


és i £4 A READER. ' 


JHE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND ITS 
. PRESENT LEADER. 


SSERTIONS that the House of Commons has lost and is losing 
A in reputation and power are not infrequent in these days. 
There may be some truth in these declarations, although it is much 
more doubtful whether the decadence (if such there be) is not merely a 
phaSe which will pass, rather than a change which has its roots in 
permanent causes and conditions. It is somewhat curious to observe 
the quarter from which the decadence is most’loudly proclaimed, and 
equally interesting to note the unconsciousness as to responsibility for 
that which is complained of. Quite a number of those whose Parlia- 
mentary career will close at the next general election have been busy 
recently explaming what a different place the House of Commons is 
now from that which they found on entering it; how impossible it is 
now for anyone with that independent power of judgment which leads 
him to differ from the Government to do useful work there; how, 
finally, the House has become a mere machine for the registration of 
the decrees of an`inner circle of the Cabinet, and so forth The 
complaint is, however, by no means confined to those whose Parlia- 
mentary career is nearly over. Even from the sacred circle of 
Birmingham the wail has been heard. Lord Hugh Cecil, with a 
distinguished House of Commons career in prospect, has not minced 
the matter. Ina letter to the Times he has said :— 


It cannot, I fear, be denied that the House of Commons is fallifg 
in reputation ; it is even more regrettable that it seems to be losing 
confidence in, and respect for itself. Much of what is criticised in 
the proceedings of the House might disappear if its members really 
thought that it mattered whether the House of Commons was 
efficient or inefficient, powerful or ¢mpotent. 


A grave charge, surely, against his colleagues! Let us assume for °» 
YOL LEXXVI. i 5I 
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a moment that it is true, and ask, with whom primanly the responsi- 
bility must be held to lie? What are the facts? After the General 
Elections of 1895 and 1900 the Government of Lord Salisbury 
possessed clear majorities in the House of Commons of 152 and 134 
respectively. Mr. Balfour has had at his command such a majority 
as no Leader of the House has possessed for sixty years or more, and, 
as he has more than once declared, the duration of his Leadership has 
exceeded that of any of his predecessors in recent times. Under such 
circumstances it is clear that the responsibility for the asserted 
decadence cf the House must lie primarily with-the Leader and his 
majority. 

In laying down the Leadership in 1895, the immediate predecessor 
of Mr. Balfour, Sir William Harcotrt, used language which those who 
heard it will not readily forget. He said :— 


In quitting office I relinquish also a position which I have always 
regarded as one of greater responsibility and higher obligation even 
than an office under the Crown. It has always been my aim, unequal 
as I felt myseli for the task, to maintain the great traditions of this 
famous assembly. 


His last sentence on sitting down gives the clue to what all who 
witnessed it admitted was a discharge of the duties of Leader equal to 
any in our day :— 


If it be not presumptuous to adopt the words of one of my 
illustrious predecessors, I would ask leave to say that for the man 
who has spent his life in the noble arena of parliamentary conflict, 
the chiefest ambition must always, whether in the majority or in the 
minority, be to stand well with the House of Commons. 


It is these notes, maintenance of the dignity and traditions of the 
House of Commons and regard for the House at large, which have 
been so conspicuously lacking in Mr. Balfour's Leadership. Alike in 
speech and action, he has affected and manifested a certain careless 
nonchalance as regards the position and dignity of the assembly, whilst 
as to Parliamentary tradition and precedent his attitude has at times 
appeared to be that of scarcely concealed contempt, and of the wishes 
and feelings of his colleagues at large he has been careless to the last 
degree. 

Let us enter, however, rather more into detail Possibly the most 
conspicuous illustration of Mr. Balfour’s disregard for tradition and 
precedent, and disinclination to recognise the various idiosyncracies of 
individual Members is to be found in the proceedings of 1902 respecting 
Procedure. Without any real necessity, without warning, and in the 
most unprecedent*d manner, Mr. Balfour brought forward a series of 
complicated changes in the Standing Orders of the House of Commons. 
Some were dropped, some were not discussed; and those which were 
of any real importance were carried without any sanction—to use the 
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classical phrase—from “the evident sense of the House,” by Mr. 
Balfour’s usual method, and have already produced copsequences 
inconvenient to, and deplored by numbers who supported him in -his 
action. 

Our view of the merits or demerits of Procedure in the House of 
Commons will depend very much upon our idea of the duties and 
functions of that assembly. Mr. Gladstone once declared these to be 
“to regulate changes of the Empire, to preserve the liberties of these 
“countries, and to deal with necessary legislation.” Throughout the 
long centuries it has always been recognised by the greatest Parlia- 
mentarians, irrespective of political Party, that freedom of debate 
within the walls of Parliament by the representatives of the people is 
not only the root principle of the efficiency of the House of Commons, 
but the only sanction and title of an Act of Parliament to the 
obedience of those whom it affects. This principle has never been lost 
sight of by anyone responsible for changes in Procedure, and there can 
be no greater sin against the hitherto unbroken traditibn of Parliament 
than for any Member, be he Leader or even Speaker, to frame rules 
or give rulings in violation of this ideal and practice. In truth, 
Standing Orders and Rules of Procedure of Parliament stand 
on a plane by themselves; they have always been regarded 
as dre the rules of a game, which may not be altered at 
any particular period of the play by one of the antagonists to 
suit his own circumstances at the moment. The matter has always 
been approached before Mr. Balfour’s time with a gravity of method 
to which his nature seems entirely alien A Committee, fairly 
numerous and representing all shades of opinion in the House, has 
in the first instance been appointed. The Leader of the House, or 
some Parliamentarian of much experience acting for him, has laid 
his proposed changes before the Committee, which has sat many times 
and given to them its most anxious consideration, Everyone of 
experience knows the difference between the kind of treatment on 
the one hand that is possible in a case of this kind among a body of 
13 or 15 Members sitting upstairs, more or less in private, and largely 
free from the polemics of Party, and on the other the consideration 
which can possibly be given in the necessarily formal atmosphere of 
the House with the two Parties arrayed opposite one another, and with 
the Speaker in the chair. Mr. Balfour on the occasion in question 
would have nothing to do with a Committee, for the very good reason, 
that his proposals would not have borne its examination for a single 
moment. He even went the length of declaring in a somewhat cavalier 
manner that the Leader had nothing to learn from such a body of his 
colleagues. It was with some difficulty and under some pressure that 
he was induced to make any prelimigary statement of the general 
‘scope of his proposals; and even when this was secured, there were 
difficulties raised about a discussion on the statement of the Leader 
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and on the consideration oi the proposed new Rules. Nothing could 
be in greater contrast to all precedent than the initial proceedings on 
the proposed Rules. When their consideration was actually reached, 
the circumstances of their examination were such as to “crib, cabin, 
“and confine” the House in every possible way. The Speaker was in 
the chair; the rules cf debate were rigid and inelastic, the Party Whips 
were ever ready, and what really ought to have been an examinatidn 
by the House in Committee, with the elasticity appertaining thereto, 
was transformed into more or less of a second reading debate on a 
contentious Bill The Leader of the House, individually responsible 
for the preposals, gave but little of such aid and guidance as his 
predecessors have invariably given in like circumstances. He flung 
down ‘wexty-seven proposals on the table, withdrew mine, adjourned 
two sine die, and carried through some of the more important of those 
which now have a place among the Standing Orders by the aid of the 
Closure. The confusion was increased by the method adopted in 
dealing with the resolutions A certain point would be reached in the 
consideration of a rule when, without rhyme or reason, it would be 
adjourned and one of the other propositions entered upon. It never 
seemed to have entered the mind of the author of these proposals that 
of course the action of the House in one case might have a 
consequential effect in another. The result was a certain confusion 
worse confounded. Perhaps an actual reprint of a portion of one 
of the Standing Orders will be sufficient to show the want of thought 
with which the business was conducted. S.O. XVIIL, Sub-section (2) 
now stands thus :— 


If any member be suspended under this order, his suspension on 
the first occasion shell-continue-tes-omeuseckponthececond.gecakion 
month, 

The following ncte is appended by the Clerk, under the authority 
of the Speaker :— 


Nore.—The words printed in erased type were struck out on the 
13th February, 1902, but the proceedings on the amendment of the 
standing order were not resumed after the 17th February, 1902. 


The result of this slovenliness is that there is now no time limit te 
the suspension of a Member, and the consequent disfranchisement of 
the constituency returning him. 

Mr. Balfour’s action with respect to the right of members to address 
questions to Ministers affords an equally significant illustration of his 
attitude towards the House of Commons. His original: proposal was 
that instead of Question-time standing at the commencement of each 
day’s proceedings, it should þe relegated to half-an-hour after half- 
past seven, and some rigorous limitations were imposed as regards 
notice of questions and what are known as supplemental questions. 
Questions not disposed of by eight o'clock wére further relegated to 
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the “interruption” of business provided for at midnight? ~A more 
skilful but effectual contrivance for nullifying the public advantage of 
Question-time could not well be imagined This was rather too 
much, even for the present House of Commons. Protests arose from 
all quarters, a great modification of the first proposal resulted, 
and, as finally settled, Question-time commences at 2.15, and with 
certain exceptions must close at 2.55 precisely. As a rule, forty 
minutes may and probably will be sufficient, but there arise not infre- 
quently occasions when it is inadequate, and the absurdity and injury 
to the public interest of being bound by a fixed moment of the clock 
has already become very evident. Asa matter of fact Ministers are 
frequently not able to be in their places by 2.15; and this is only one 
evidence of the most inconvenient ehange in the hour of the meeting 
of the House. This has been fixed by Mr. Balfour’s new Rules at 
two o'clock, instead of three, and complaints arise on all hands of its 
disastrous effect. So unwilling or unable have Ministers and their 
supporters been to show punctuality under their own Rules that it has 
been absolutely necessary, not infrequently, to set Members to talk on 
the Government side between 2.30 and 3.30 pm, and again between 
g and 10 p.m, until a sufficient number of Members could be brought 
to their places to secure a safe majority. 

This, however, is by no means the most important aspect of the 
matter. The hour of two o’clock has been found most inconvenient 
to a large number of Members whose absence prejudicially affects the 
character of the House and its capacity for the transaction of public 
business. It is not well that this should fall into the hands of those 
who have not constant touch with and personal experience of affairs 
outside the House of Commons. Some of those who contribute most 
effectively to the judgment of the House in all its functions have, and 
ought to have, other claims on their time than actual presence in the 
House. Such men make some of the very best Members of Parliament. 
Again, the baneful influence of two o’clock sittings on the Committee 
work of the House, whether it be that of Grand, Select, or Private 
Bill Committees, is sufficiently obvious to anyone acquainted with their 
work. In short, it is difficult to meet Members of the House of Com- 
mons of any position or experience in its working who will say a good 
word for Mr. Balfour’s new hour of meeting. E 

To some the change which has been made in the new Rules, by 
making the old Wednesday and its sitting from noon to six pm. into 
an ordinary Parliamentary day, and making Friday a short sitting 
day, may seem one wholly of domestic concern and not a matter of 
much notice outside the House itself; but the alteration has conse- 
quences too important to be wholly passed over. Under the old 
régime, Wednesday, with its sitting from twelve to six o'clock, came 
as a welcome relief in the middle of the week to all who attended to 
their Parliamentary duties with earnestness of purpose. Such 
Members have of course a good many hours of Committee work over 
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and above the sittings of the House. In many cases the work in 
Committees of itself entails a good deal of work outside their sittings, 
so that from March to July, when this work is at its flood, the stress is 
not light on anyone desirous of giving his mind and time to Parlia- 
mentary work. On the Speaker, clerks, officials, attendants, and 
everyone who has to be present from some time before the commence- 
ment to some time after the close of every sitting, the four consecutive 
two o'clock to midnight days are a very serous strain. Under the 
new system the Parhamentary machine begins on Monday and works 
on for four days at high*speed, slackening suddenly on the fifth day, 
Fnday, which even already is becoming (as was obviously intended) a 
Parliamentary dies non. ` 

Few of the changes made in 1902 will ın the long run be more 
fruitful of influence on the character of the House of Commons and its 
constitutional aspect and position than that relating to the allocation 
of time to particular business. Between 1888 and 1902 the Govern- 
ment possessed by Standing Order about thirty-five per cent. of the 
time of the House; the remainder being left for questions, private 
Bills, and the motions and Bills of unofficial Members) The Govern- 
ment now possesses about seventy per cent. of the time of the House. 
But figures very inadequately represent the real bearings of the matter. 
By another change, Members’ motions can in future only be takep on 
Tuesday and Wednesday evening sittings at ọ o'clock. It will be - 
recognised that it is one thing to be able to bring on a motion at 
4 o'clock, with a rum before it up to midnight, and quite another 
for an unofficial member to have fo urge Members to return to the 
House at 9 p.m Inasmuch as the Government is now junder no 
obligation whatever to make or keep a House at 9 p.m, no motion 
which does not excite considerable interest has any chance of being 
brought forward. 

As regards the Bills of unofficial Members, the matter has become 
worse. By the changes made all chance of a Bill of an unofficial 
Member which contains any controversial element being placed on 
the Statute-Book has entirely vanished. The misapprehension with 
regard to these Bills is at once widespread and mischievous. During 
the year all sorts of associations are meeting, passing resolutions, 
. Writing to Members urging this, that, and the other change in a law, 
or the enactment of some new law At the beginning of every session 
Members by the sccre ballot for places on the Order-book, and on 
the third day troop up the floor of the House to announce the days 
for which they have fixed the second reading of their Bills. Everyone 
knows—or if he does not know it is because of his-want of acquaintance 
with Procedure—that only a very few of the Bills will obtain a 
Second Reading discussion ; that of the few which emerge from this 
successfully only three or four Will ever get into Committee. and that 
of any which survive this ordeal, not one arousing even the faintest 
element of hostility will get a step further i 
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Now, of the loss to the community which arises from this state of 
things no one can doubt In 1893 Mr. Gladstone spoke regretfully 
of the change which had by that time come over the House in respect 
of Bills promoted by unofficial Members. He pointed out that in 
earlier days “Bills of great importance were proposed and carried by 
“private Members,” mentioning the great Currency Bill of Sir Robert 
Peel and the Nonconformist Disabilities Relief Bill of Lord John 
Russell In what may be considered our own times, both Scotland 
and Wales have been indebted to unofficial Members for Sunday 
Closing; and England owes her Free Libraries, Bank Holidays, and 
many other advantages to the same source. The change has had: the 
effect of making the House of Commons a much less interesting place 
for the Member of Parliament who, it may be, neither desires nor 
expects official position but enters the House with some idea of being 
more than a mere voting machine; and one of its results is to deprive 
the State of the Parliamentary services of many such citizens. 

This, however, by no means covers the whole ground. In Mr. 
Balfour's attitude towards Grand Committees, in the method inspired 
by him of conducting Bills, and in general debate, the same unconcern 
for tradition, precedent, or the dignity and efficiency of the assembly 
is apparent. There is no feature of the arrangements of the House 
whjch promises to contribute more to the proper discharge of its 
functions than the establishment of Grand Committees. They are an 
‘ancient institution which fell into abeyance. That most distinguished 
of Clerks at the table, Sir Erskine May, proposed their revival on a 
large scale so far back as 1854, and Mr. Gladstone succeeded in 
bringing them into existence again in 1882. Their success is entirely 
due to their right composition, to competent Chairmen, and, above all, 
to care in sending before them the right class of Bill For the first 
two points the Committee of Selection is responsible, but often the 
first and certainly the last word as to Bills ies with the Leader of the 
House. Mr. Balfour, so far as any outward signs in debate go, seems 
not to have applied his mind seriously to the problem. The result has 
been that in a rather offhand manner he has, even after warning of the 
consequences, permitted Bills of a character for which they are utterly 
unsuited and never intended to be referred to these Committees. The 
result has been, from the point of view of the reputation and efficiency 
of the House of Commons, most lamentable, and the responsibility 
must be held to lie with its Leader. 

In the conduct of Bills, a perfunctory method has been introd 
which again cuts at the root of their proper consideration, When a 
Bill is introduced, and has passed its second reading, Members 
receive from fair-minded men all over the country letters 
mdicating its weak points and suggesting amendments by way 
of improvement. As is well known a very large number of Bills do 
not involve issues or principles of acute or even serious political 
controversy. People outside the House of Commons have not yet 
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lost the idea that it is an arena in which doubtful points can be fairly 
argued, considered, and thrashed out; but under the present Leader- 
ship this is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. Illustratiors of this 
decay, drawn from the experience of this Parliament, not to say the 
last, might be given by the score; but let one suffice. The Licensing 
Bill of 1904 was perhaps as controversial a measure as could be 
introduced. When in Committee of the House, its conduct was largely 
in the hands of the Sclicitor-General, who deservedly won praise on 
all hands for his courtesy, patience, and fair treatment of the matter. 
One afternoon, after two hours’ calm, businesslike and interésting 
discussion, a common agreement was being arrived at as to a particular 
“point which the Solicitor-General assured the Committee should be 
embodied in words which he would bring up. In saunters Mr. 
Balfour, not having listened to the discussion, and, tossing the matter 
aside as comparatively unimportant, he adopted at once a son 
possumus attitude, and summarily closed that phase of the proceedings. 
In other and even recent days the House at large would have resented 
such high-handed treatment. But Mr. Balfour knows his men, and is 
perfectly aware that whatever a number of his old and more experi- 
enced supporters may think or say (though there is not much of 
the latter) he can always rely upon a sufficient phalanx of those who 
are during such discussion conspicuously absent and seem alike 
unacquainted with and careless of the old form of Committee dis- 
cussion to support him in summarily closing it. 

This brings us to the most salient feature of Mr. Balfour’s conduct 
of the House of Commons,—his constant and growing reliance on 
closure of debate, not only the closure embodied in Standing Order 25, 
but an illegitimate form applied by resolution in connection with 
particular measures. There is something to be said for the Standing 
Order closure. When in 1888 the House declared that at a certain 
moment business then before it must be “interrupted,” it inevitably 
followed that some methodical form must be adopted of bringing to 
bear its will that a decision must be come to on that particular business. 
To effect this, a Stancing Order was carefully framed; words 
were introduced pointing to “the rights of the minority,” and the 
responsibility was placed upon the Speaker, or the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, of permitting or withholding its operation. 

The proper place for a member of the House to deal with the 
manner in which this responsibility has been discharged is in his place 
in Parliament, and therefore nothing will be said about it here. It 
may, however, be mentioned, as a simple matter of fact, that the refusal 

w of a Closure Motion is not infrequent on the part of both the Speaker 
and the Chairman of Committees, and the present Leader of the 
House enjoys the unenviable distinction of having had it so refused 
much oftener than any of his pr ssors. Whatever may be said as 

. sto Closure in the abstract, its frequent employment is an indication of 
want of Parliamentary tact and capacity on the part of its‘user. Sir 
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William Harcourt carried his great Finance Bill of 1894 without any 
closure. Sir Henry Fowler did the same with the Local Government 
Act 1893—4, a measure of enormous complexity and bristling with 
opportunities of amendment which were not sparingly employed. Mr. 
Balfour seems to have thrown all this to the winds, and to become each 
session more careless in his frequent resort to summary closure. Not 
satisfied with this, he has, in relation to two Bills, for the introduction 
of neither of which had he any true Parliamentary authority—the 
Education Act, 1902, and the Licensing Bill, 1904—-gone much further 
in the‘direction of preventing opportunity of amendment in debate. 

The vital distinction between Standing Order Closure and a Resolu- 
tion in connection with a particular measure ıs perhaps scarcely suff- 
ciently appreciated. In the one case a system has been adopted, for 
good or evil, which has become part of the rule of the game; but in 
the other those who happen to have the majority for the time 
being, knowing as they do that this must be transitory, alter the rule 
of the game at a particular moment, and in a particular manner, for a 
special purpose. Having regard to all the circumstances of the case, 
the words deliberately used in the House by Mr. Asquith, in July last, 
that the Resolution prevehting full consideration and discussion of 
the Licensing Bill was “an outrage on the dignity and liberties of the 
“House of Commons,” were not a whit too strong. It cannot be too 
clearly stated that Bills passed in this manner lose thereby much of that 
sanction which is their only title to obedience from those whom it 
affects, and cannot be considered as in the true sense of the word Acts 
of Parliament. 

But, after all, the most deplorable consequence of this habitual resort 
to Closure, be it by Standing Order or Resolution, lies deeper. The 
knowledge that at a particular moment, whatever is under discussion, 
be it Bill, be it Vote in Supply, or be it Motion, will be carried by the 
votes of the majority vi ef armis, relieves the Minister in charge of the 
measure or motion from that Parliamentary handling of it which is 
invariably bound up with the reputation, dignity and efficiency of the 
House of Commons. One has seen this on all hands under Mr. Balfour's, 
régime. Before his time the Minister in charge of a measure or vote 
in supply prided himself on its progress, and aided,it by conciliation 
of his opponents, by meeting all reasonable criticism and enquiries in + 
the spirit in which they were offered or made, and, in short, by keeping 
the House or Grand Committee in good temper To watch such men 
as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, for instance, piloting a Finance BML 
through Committee of the House, or Mr. Ritchie carrying his Licensing 
Act of 1902 through Grand Committee, was one of the highest of 
Parliamentary pleasures. It is lamentable to have to think, judging 
from all appearances, that the present Leader of the House cares for 
none of these things, and is not concerned as to how much damage to 
the procedure of the House may have accrued from this indifference to °* 
the time-honoured practice of his predecessors. 
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It remains now only to notice some general features of the present 
Leadership of the House of Commons. When this post was held by 
Lord Palmerston, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Smith and Sir 
William Harcourt, the tradition that respect for the House and the 
proper discharge of his duties demanded tha constant presence of the 
Leader wes firmly held. It extended even beyond the actual Leader : 
it was held to be the duty of Ministers, when Government business was 
before the House, to be in their places on the Treasury Bench. And 
this for no merely personal reasons, but as some outward and visible 
token of that solidarity “of Cabinet responsibility which, during the 
last twelve months, Mr. Balfour and his present colleagues have so 
rudely attempted to evade and set at nought On one occasion, when 
Mr. Balfour was Chief Secretary te the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
his administration was being challenged in a Vote of Supply. Whilst 
speaking, Mr. Gladstone turned aside from his main argument to 
remark on the absengg of Ministers from the Treasury Bench. His 
language was striking and will bear repetition in these days. He 
said :— 

I am bound to say that I witness with great satisfaction the arrival 
within the last few minutes of three Cabinet Ministers. For a long 
time — during the whole of the able speech of my hon. friend behind 
me, and during a part of the speech of the right hon gentleman, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland—it would have appeared to any one 
entering the House, and not aware of the whole of the facts of the 
case, that we were dealing with some purely departmental question. 
What I want to have clearly understood is this—that although it is 
the salary of the Chief Secretary for Ireland which constirutes the 
parliamentary justification of this debate, and although it must turn 
largely upon his own personal acts and words, yet as far as J am 
concerned I deal with him simply as the organ and representative of 
the Government, and hold every man who sits upon that Bench. and 
who tis with him a member of the Cabinet, to be just as much 
responsible as he is. I can draw no distinction in responsibility— 

~~ now’ that he has held office for a period of nearly two yeara—between 
him and them.* 


Such language will fall strangely on the ears of most Members of 
the present Hotse of Commons) They have witnessed, even 
when a first-class Government Bill has been before the House, not 
infrequent and even prolonged absences on the part of the Prime 
Manister. As for his colleagues, their practice has almost invariably 
been to leave the particular Minister in charge of the Government 
business severely alone, and Members of the present Parliament have 
become quite accustomed to see a beggarly array of empty seats on 
the Treasury Bench. If anyone suggests that this is because of 
pressure of business elsewhere, Re has not read his history. Nothing 

„e in the present day has exceeded the importance or complexity of the 


* See Hansard, 331, p. 892, 3rd December, 1888. j 
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matters which lay upon the shoulders of the former Leaders, whose 
names are given above, and of the Cabinets of which they were Chiefs 
or leading Members. But the proof of indifference to responsibility is 
by no means confined to absences from the Treasury Bench. The 
Port of London Bill of 1903—1904 is a flagrant example of grave 
neglect of public interests of the greatest magnitude and of the most 
far-reaching nature, The state of the Port of London was such as to 
lead the Government to appoint a Royal Commission thereupon. Its 
report, produced without any such delay as usually attaches to these 
bodies, was a unanimous one, and was of sucH a nature that the Govern- 
ment embodied it in a Bill, read a second time without any division in 
the House in 1903. A careful examination by a Joint Committee of both 
Houses resulted in its being reported to the House without serious 
amendment somewhat late in the Session. This occurred through no 
fault of the Committee, but was entirely owing to the Government. 
Having regard to the magnitude of the interests involved, Mr. Balfour 
took the most unusual step of inducing the House to pass a “ Carrying 
“Over” Resolution, so that the Bill could be revived in the Session of 
1904 at the stage which it had reached in 1903. When 1904 came, Mr. 
Balfour, although acknowledging the urgency of the matter, and in 
spite of the assurances of the President of the Board of Trade that the 
thing should be done, failed to take the steps needful to carry out his 
own intention. Although he was not without warnings that “interests ” 
were lying in wait to destroy the Bill, and that each week’s delay was 
facilitating their chance of success, he treated the whole matter with 
characteristic carelessness. The result of course was the loss of the 
Bill, with all the lamentable consequences to the commercial interests 
at large of the Port af London which were foreseen by others, and 
not denied by Mr. Balfour himself. 

It is hard, looking back on the last few years, to acquit the Leader at 
times of a deliberate want of frankness ‘with the House at large. No 
one occupying his high position has developed, or possibly possessed 
his gift of developing, such a really astonishing dexterity in word play 
as he has shown, an adroitness which comes perilously near, both 
in answering questions and in debate, to Jack of straightforwardness 
The whole truth respecting the resignations of all the most important 
Members of the Cabinet in September, 1903, is not yet public property, 
In this case he departed again from:the invariable practice of his 
predecessors in not making, to use Mr. Disraeli’s words, “that frank 
“communication to the House which always occurs when changes*of 
“that kind happen.” When at last the opportunity was, on March 7th, 
1904, made for him, the subterfuges were really pitiable His grave 
assertion that a formal letter conveying a resignation (concealed from 
certain Cabinet colleagues) was of precisely the same significance as a 
verbal statement that in certain events resignation would occur, that 
writing and speech are in such circumstances precisely the same thing, « 
showed to the plain man that high powers of metaphysical dialectics 
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sometimes lead into byways of darlgerous and almost painful casuistry. 
Few who heard them will farget the impression produced on the House 
generally by the words of Lord George Hamilton on this occasion :— ` 


I have been for many years in this.\House. We have fought our 
battles, and I look back and I hope I shall always look back with 
pleasure to many incidents of my parliamentary and political life, but 
I frankly tell my right hon. friend that the one portion of my life 
which I shall endeavour to obliterate from my memory is‘ that 
‘connected with the closing incidents of my official career, F 

At times this excessive, almost „morbid, Parliamentary ingenuity 
takes another form—that of preventing the House from discussing a 
particular subject. As everyone knows, a large portion of the Leader's 
thought and effort whilst Parliament was sitting in June and July, 
1903, and during the session of 1904, was directed to defeating any 
attempt to discuss the Fiscal Question, and the relation of the Cabinet 
thereto. His responsibility for what are known as “blocking*motions ” 
approaches on the part of a Leader of the House to a positive public 
scandal It has recently been ruled’ by the Speaker that if a member 
places a notice of motion on the order paper of the House, although it 
may be known to be with no intention of bringing it forward himself, 
but simply and solely with the object of preventing any other Member ' 

‘from doing so, that such a course is “in order ” and will have the effect 
desired. Accordingly it has become the practice, whenever a matter 
has become or may possibly become an inconvenient topic of discussion 
to the Government, for thei supporters to crowd the order paper 
with ogus motions to prevent debate on the subject of such 
motions! Of this practice Mr. Balfour is perfectly aware. In his 

_ hearing these Members have been questioned as to their intentions in 
relation to the motions, and he has been appéaled to to induce his 
followers to remove their “block”; but all in vain The Prime 
Minister does not disdam to avail himself of this rather pitiful method 
of Parliamentary warfare, and by such means to prevent that fair and 
full debate on vital national affairs which as Leader of the House it 
is his bounden duty to secure and mamtain. How differently Lord 
‘Palmerston viewed these things the following words prove. Speaking 
of the functions of the House of Commons, he said :— 


But this House has another function to discharge, and one highly 
conducive to the public interests—namely, that of being the mouth- 
™ piece of the nation; the organ by which all opinions, all complaints, - 

all notions of grievances, all hopes and expectations, all wishes and 

suggestions which may arise among the people at large may be 

` brought to an expression here, may be discussed, examined, answered, 

rejected or redressed. That I hold to be as important a function as 
either of the other two. bd 


- +¢ This language is redolent of the spirit of the old Parliament man, 
' C? “that spirit of respect for freedom of discussion which has made the 
e a hte È : 
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House what it is, and any departure from which must inevitably 
contain within it the seeds of “decadence.” To this spirit of “freedom 
“of debate” it has ever been the highest aim of the Leaders of the 
House to hold true, and both Leader and Speaker alike have been 
judged by the House and by posterity in proportion as they have 
succeeded in this aim and ideal. 

From the survey—rapid and imperfect summary diadh it be— 
attempted i in the foregoing pages, some idea can be gleaned of the 
manner in which its present Leader has most unfortunately departed 
fronf the traditions and practice of those who have gone before him. 
Alike in dealing with the Rules of Procedure, the handling of Bills, 
the conduct of Debate, and the general relation to the House and 
transaction of business, his spirt (so far as it has been shown by 
words or manner) has not been that of earnest attention or anxious 
concern. Only those who have actually witnessed and shared in the 
daily affairs and routine of the House of Commons can adequately 
realise the extent to which the evil has gone. 

One may frankly and with pleasure admit—though whether this 
does not make matters worse it is hard to say—that on certain 
occasions few Leaders of the House of Commons have played their 
part more perfectly, or with greater regard for its traditions and 
dignity than Mr. Balfour. When a great function, as it were, had to 
be carried through, he has always been equal to the position All 
present in the House on the 20th May, 1898, and on the 17th May, 
1904, when it fell to the lot of Mr. Balfour to propose motions for 
monuments in Westminster Abbey to Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Salisbury, will recollect the impressiveness of the manner in which 
the duty was performed. The dignity, genuine feeling, pene- 
trating perception of character, delicacy of touch and felicity 
of diction, left nothing to be desired One of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s chief claims to admiration and gratitude was declared 
to be the raising of the level of the whole proceedings of the 
House of Commons. Lord Salisbury’s public services and character 
were pourtrayed in terms which Sir H Campbell Bannerman justly 
declared would remain “a treasured possession of the House.” On 
both of these historic occasions more than one of Mr. Balfour’s hearers 
found it difficult to say whether admiration for the manner in which 
the work was done or a sense of gratitude for the service rendered by 
its Leader to the House by so doing it, was predominant. It is well 
alike for the House and the nation to have such a task, difficffit in 
some of its personal aspects, so worthily performed. Happy had it 
been for the House and the nation had the qualities so conspicuous, . 
on these occasions been more constantly and steadily brought to bear 
on that “common round” of daily pusiness, the proper transaction of 
which lies at the root of the reputation and power of the House of 
Commons. e. 

JoHN E. ELLIS. 


THE LESSON OF THE GERMAN WATER-WAYS. 


UR most active and most dangerous industrial nval, both as 
regards our home and our export trade, is Germany, and we 
have often been told by merchants and manufacturers that the 
German industries are so exceedingly and so uncomfortably successful 
in Great Britan and abroad, and are constantly ousting British manu- 
facture, because they enjoy cheaper transport facilities. Therefore 
loud complaints have from time to time been raised in this country 
by manufacturers and traders against the exactions of our carrying 
trades, and the spokesmen of the carrying trades have again and again 
assured the public that their charges were exceedingly moderate; 
that they could not possibly accept freight at lower prices; that the 
conditions for economical transport in Great Britain were totally 
different from, and could not be compared with, the conditions existing 
in Germany, etc. The first two arguments appear incorrect, but the 
last argument is quite true. The natural conditions for cheap trans- 
port in Great Britain and Germany are indeed totally and absolutely 
different, but the difference is not by any means in favour of Germany. 
On the contrary, it is in favour of this country, and so much so that 
if our transport system were properly arranged and managed, Germany 
would be utterly unable to compete industrially with this country. 
A glance at the map of Europe will prove this assertion to be true, and 
show the fundameptal difference existing between the two countries 
as regards cheap transport. 

The greatest industrial and exporting centres of Germany are the 
following :—The Rhenish-Westphalian centre, with the towns of 
Doftmund, Gelsenkirchen, Ruhrort, Barmen, Elberfeld, Essen, 
Bochum, Düsseldorf, Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, etc; the Alsatian 
a centre, with Mülhausen, Gebweiler, Dornach, Colmar, etc; the 
various centres situated in the Palatinate, Hesse, Baden, Wirtemberg 
and Bavaria, with the towns of Hiéchst, Ludwigshafen, Carlsruhe, 
Mannheim, Offenbach, Frankfurt, Reutlingen, Bamberg, Nuremberg, 
-*etc.; the centre in the Saxonies, with Chemnitz, Glauchau, Zwjckau, 
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Plauen, Greiz, Gera, Dresden, Leipsig, etc, and the Berlin district 
In the North of Germany, near the sea border, there are practically 
no industrial towns, and the country is almost exclusively devoted to 
agriculture. | Bremen, Hamburg, Kiel, Lübeck, Stettin, Dantzig, 
Kongsberg, do some manufacturing, as every town does, but they can 
hardly be called manufacturing towns. The manufacturing districts 
are to be found in Central Germany, and especially in Southern 
Germany, but not near the sea. If we draw a straight line from the 
Rhenish-Westphalian centre, which is chiefly devoted to the coal and 
iron industries, to its nearest harbour, Antwerp, the distance, according 
to the towns chosen, comes to 100 to 150 miles. Berlin is separated 
by 90 miles of land from the sea. All the other manufacturing towns 
belonging to the other centres are separated from their nearest harbour 
or from the sea border by a distance of from 200 to 350 miles, and it 
may be said, if we look at the German industries as a whole, that they 
are carried on at an average distance of more than 200 miles from their 
harbours. 

If we now look at a map of Great Britain, we find that our industrial 
towns are in most instances situated either on the sea, or at but a few 
miles distance from the sea. Our industries are carried on as a rule 
not further than 10, 20 or 30 miles away from the sea coast, and 
the maximum distance which need be considered for industrial inland 
transport, and which is altogether exceptional, is but 60 miles in a 
straight line. Consequently, it appears that the raw materials 
imported from abroad by sea which are used in the German manu- 
facturing industries, such as cotton, wool, ores, metals, wood, etc., and 
the articles for the consumption of industrial labourers, the prices 
of which indirectly affect the cost of manufacturing and therefore 
the welfare of the industries, such as wheat, flour, meat, petroleum, 
etc, have to travel a distance which is from eight to ten 
times longer than it is in Great Britain. The industrial products 
exported, also, have in Germany to be laboriously transported mland 
eight or ten times the distance which they ha» to travel in this 
country. Evidently the German industrial army has to fight far away 
from its base, and its lines of communication are exceedingly long. 

Whilst Inverness, Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Greenock, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sunderland, Middlesbrough, Stockton-., 
on-Tees, Bristol, Cardiff, Swansea, Manchester, Preston, Barrow-in- 
Furness, London, Belfast, etc, can manufacture on the very sea 
coast, their German competitors,’ the shipbuilding industry of coutte 
excepted, have to labour more than 100 miles inland But even the 
German shipbuilding industry is at a great disadvantage compared 
with the shipbuilding industry of this country, for it also has to rely 
on the far-away industrial Hinterland whence it draws a large part of 
its supplies, notably coal and iron. Therefore it is absolutely clear, 
and it ig beyond all doubt or contradiction, that this country is, as e. 
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regards manufacturing, infinitely more favourably situated than 
Germany, because it operates close to its sea base, and it may be 
asserted, and cannot be gainsaid, that the natural advantages of Great 
Britain are so immensely in our favour that the German industries 
would be absolutely incapable of competing with the industries of this 
country if the enormous advantages which our geographical position 
offers were fully utilised. 

From the foregoing it is clear that Germany is very heavily handi- 
capped by nature in the race for industrial success, and the position of 
most Continental counties which wish to develop their industries is 
similarly unfavourable. The manufacturing industries of France, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary and Russia, also, are carried on far inland. Lyons 
lies 160 miles from the sea; the digtance between Milan and Genoa is 
80 miles, but Italy has no coal; the manufacturing towns of 
Bohemia are 300 miles distant from their harbour, and Lodz in Russian 
Poland is separated by 170 miles from the coast. One might almost 
say that in Europe the industries are situated in the centre of the 
Continent with the exception of those of Great Britain, which are 
placed on, or close to, the sea coast. Therefore Great Britain might 
again acquire and maintain the industrial monopoly, or at least industrial 
predominance, in Europe if she availed herself of her most fevoured 
position. When Cobden prophesied with emphasis that this coyntry 
“was and always would remain the workshop of the world,” he probably 
based this proud and sweeping assertion, which Time unfortunately 
has completely disproved, more on our magnificent and unique 
geographical position and the peculiar structure of this country, into 
which the sea deeply penetrates from all sides, inviting us to pursue 
manufacture and foreign trade, than upon his Fiscal panacea. Natural 
conditions are always in the end much stronger than any policy. 

Industria] Germany is hampered in many ways. Her climate is very 
severe, her coal is of poor quality and is found only far inland, her 
inhabitants used to be engaged chiefly in agriculture, and had neither 
natural ability nor inclination for manufacturing and trade, and she 
used to possess little accumulated wealth. Consequently it was of 
vital importance for the industries of Germany that the enormous 
difficulties and obstacles which nature and custom had placed in the 


. way of her industrial success should be overcome. Conditions sine 


quibus non for giving vitality to the German industries were a practical, 
businesslike education, the- application of science to industry, thrift, 
aad, before all and most of all, a comprehensive and efficient system of 
cheap transport whereby to bridge over and shorten the long distances 
which separate the numerous interdependent industrial centres from 
one another and which part these centres from the sea 

Already in the Middle Ages the foreign trade cf Germany relied 
chiefly on her water-ways. Thé Valley of the Rhine was the highway 
over which for more than 1,000 years commerce flowed between | 
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the Orient and Great Britain, going vid Italy, Switzerland, and the 
towns of Flanders and Holland. Before the age of steam and of 
machinery, the German industries flourished in the towns on the Rhine, 
Elbe, and Danube, and their tributary streams. Their prosperity was 
founded on cheap water transport. “Navigare necesse est, vivere non 
“necesse est,” was the motto of Ltibeck. Nature and tradition pointed 
to the water-ways for Germany’s prosperity, and modern Germany 
resolved to extend the use of her historic water-ways to the utmost, 
notwithstanding the example of Great Britain, which at the time of 
Germany’s industrial transition was still the foremost industrial country 
in the world and a model to all nations, 

When the railways were introduced, Great Britain ceased to extend 
her system of water-ways, which. in past decades she had built up 
with the greatest energy. Her system of canals, which were the fore- 
most in Europe, and which used to be the admiration and envy of all 
foreign nations, was declared to be useless by the promoters of 
railways and their friends, and the nation weakly and foolishly allowed 
its canals to fall into decay at the bidding of those interested in 
railways. One of the greatest German authorities on inland navigation 
speaks as follows’ of our canals in a most important book on “Inland 
“Navigation in Europe and North America,” which he compiled by 
order of the Minister of Public Works for the mformation of the 
Government, and which was published in 1899. His words are weighty 
and to the point, and we shall do well not only to read them, but also to 
heed them. 

“The artificial water-ways of England are the oldest in Europe... . 
“Next to Sweden and Finland, Great Britain possesses the closest 
“net of water courses in Europe, ‘and it is exceedingly favoured by 
“nature for inland transport by water owing to the climatic conditions 
“prevailing, the plenty and equal distribution of rain, and the mild 
“winters usual in that country, as well as owing to the formation of 
“the coast with its numerous inlets of the sea, which deeply penetrates 
“from all sides into the land. 

“With the arrival of railways, the building of canals ceased almost 
“completely in 1830. The railways were placed in a position in which 
“they could easily destroy the canals. Through traffic on the most 
“important canal routes had to pass through a number of different. 
“and independent canal systems. As soon as a railway succeeded in 
“obtaining the control of an indispensable part of the canal route by 
“purchase, lease, or traffic agreement, it took to destroying the traffic 
“on the adjoining canals, either by enforcing maximum rates or by 
“numerous other expedients. After having been damaged in this 
“manner, canals were bought up cheaply by the railways, which either 
“used them for traffic which could not conveniently be handled by the 
“railroads or stopped the canal c altogether. The numerous 
“independent canal companies possessed no central, organisation, e- 
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“and when in 1844 an organisation for combined defensive action was 
“created, important parts of the canal system were already in the 
“possession or under the influence of the railways, and it was too late 
“to oppose their further encroachments) In 1871 canal property had 
“on an average fallen to one-third of its former value. Only in 1873 
“were the railways prohibited from closing for traffic canals in their 
“possession, or allowing them to fall into disrepair.” 

Germany has tried in the past to learn from us in order to become 
also a great industrial nation. She has copied Great Britain in many 
ways, but she has not by any means copied us blindly and in every- 
thing. She has refused to adopt Free Trade, notwithstanding the 
vigorous agitation of the Cobden Club and its professorial sympathisers 
in Germany ; she has declined to hard over the whole of her productive 
industries to the tender mercies of her transport industries, relying on 
the dogma of free competition which was preached by the same political 
economists who championed Free Trade; she has declined to let her 
agriculture be ruined on the strength of certain theories propounded 
by professors, manufacturers and clergymen, and she has firmly refused 
to let her canal system decay and be partly destroyed in the interests 
and at the bidding of the railways. Germany has most successfully 
tried to develop all -her industries harmoniously and not to allow 
one or the other to become great and prosperous at the expense of 
another. In this country the lack of harmony and unity is ruining our 
industries. Agriculture has been ruined by our manufacturing 
industries, and our manufacturing industries are in their turn being 
ruined by our carrying trades. Great Britain has been an example to 
industrial Germany in many ways, but as regards her industrial policy 
Great Britain has been a warning example to Germany and is cited 
as such. 

- Recognising the importance of cheap transport and of an alternative 
transport system, which would bring with it wholesome competition, 
Germany has steadily extended, enlarged and improved her natural 
and artificial water-ways, and keeps on extending and improving them 
year by year, and if a man would devote some years solely to the study 
of the German water-ways and make the necessary but very extensive 
and exceedingly Igborious calculations, he would probably be able to 

-prove that Germany’s industrial success is due chiefly to cheap trans- 
port, and especially to the wise development of her water-ways. 
During the thirty years from 1871 to 1900 this country has done 
practically nothing as regards inland navigation, for the Manchester 
Ship Canal is a sea canal. During the same period, Germany has 

e built 1,091.25 kilometres of inland canals, she has immensely improved 
all her navigable rivers, and the German-Austrian canals lately 
proposed or begun have a length of 3,657 kilometres, whilst their 
probable cost has been estimated at the gigantic sum of about 
** £50,000,000. Among these canals there are some very vast qchemes, 
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such as the Rhine-Elbe Canal, the Danube-Oder Canal, and the 
Danube-Elbe Canal, enterprises which on an average require an outlay 
of about £10,000,000 each Some of these may perhaps not be 
constructed in the lifetime of the present generation, but it is worth 
while to take note of these gigantic projects which, after careful 
investigation, have deliberately been proposed, because the fact of their 
being proposed or begun shows that canals have proved such an 
immense benefit to Germany that the very cautious and very thrifty 
Government of that country is willing to sink immense sums in them 
notwithstanding the certainty that these canals will prove exceedingly 
able competitors with the State railways. Here we have the unusual 
spectagle of the State monopolist deliberately creating a most powerful 
competition with itself. ý , 

Germany possesses a number of big rivers; but these were, until a 
very recent period, in the same'state of neglect in which the rivers of 
this country are at the present moment. They were natural water- 
courses with a natural, unevenly deep and shallow bed, which did not 
allow of the use of big ships, and the soft natural banks of these 
rivers prevented ships from going at a considerable speed because the 
heavy waves created by their rapid progress would have washed the 
river banks down into the river. For this reason ships had to travel 
at aevery low speed n Germany, exactly as they have to proceed on 
British rivers and even on those which are emphatically industrial 
rivers. 

The larger a ship or barge is, the cheaper is the cost of transport, 
for the same number of men who are required for looking after a small 
barge can handle a large one. Besides, the dead weight of the hull, 
the proportion of living room to stowage room, etc, is of course far 
greater in a small than in a large vessel For the same reason for 
which ocean steamers are increasing in size from year to year, the 
ships and barges used in inland navigation are growing continually 
bigger in those countries where inland navigation is systematically 
fostered. Again, the quicker a cargo boat can travel, the more 
economical it is, for time is money. In order to make it possible to use 
large and swift cargo boats on her rivers, Germany set to work to 
regulate her natural rivers and to convert them inte artificial water- 
courses of that type which has been found most fit for economical and ° 
rapid navigation. With this object in view, the natural earthbanks of 
rivers and canals were replaced by solid masonry walls; the river beds 
were narrowed and deepened, so as to allow the use of large boats ; 
the`rocks which in many parts, for instance in the Rhine at Bingen, 
were a danger to navigation were blasted away, and provision was 
made to prevent the ice forming during severe winters and closing 
streams and canals to navigation Nemerous well-equipped harbours 
and quays were built by all towns within reach of inland navigation, 
and gradwally all the more important German water-ways were greatly 
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perfected and improved as channels for commercial navigation. On the 
regulation of the river bed of the Rhine alone more than £1,000,000 has 
been expended during the last twenty years, and in consequence of the 
energetic measures which have been taken for the purpose of deepening 
the channel of that river, Cologne, which in a straight line is situated 
about 150 miles from the sea, has become a seaport, inasmuch as 
thirty-four steamers, which have been specially built for that purpose, 
trade now regularly between Cologne and various harbours in England, 
Scandinavia and Russia, High up the Rhine and 300 miles inland 
‘hes Strasburg, which formerly could be reached only by the snfallest 
nver craft, but now boats carrying 600 tons are going to and from 
that town, and Strasburg has spent an enormous sum of money in 
creating the most modern facilities for loading and unloading, storing, 
etc, of merchandise. 

The tributary streams of the Rhine also have been very greatly 
improved. The Main,‘for instance, was a shallow stream with a 
depth of only 234 feet, which could not be used for shipping. This 
depth has gradually been increased to no less than 81% feet for a 
distance of twenty miles up stream, and at a cost of £400,000, in order 
to provide the industries of Frankfort with cheap transport by water. 
Up to Frankfort, the bed of the River Main is now as deep as that of 
the Rhine, and the same steamers which can travel on the Rhine-can 
now go up to Frankfort. The towns at or near the Rhine are vying 
with one another in tapping that stream exactly as Frankfort has 
done, and they do so regardless of cost. Crefeld and Carlsruhe, which 
are situated some distance away from the Rhine, have dug canals to 
that stream in order to give the most economical outlet to their 
industries, and many old-world sleepy towns on the Rhine, which 
used to subsist on the wine trade and on tourist traffic, have equipped 
the water’s edge with the most perfect and most up-to-date installa- 
tions for warehousing and for loading and unloading goods directly 
from train to steamer or barge, and from boat to train. Ten or fifteen 
years ago, sacks of wheat weighing 2 cwt each could be seen carried 
laboriously on the shoulders of sturdy men from the small grain boats 
to old-fashioned sheds, where they were stacked. Now-huge ships 
filled with wheat jn bulk are unloaded by suction in a few hours, and 
the grain is automatically weighed whilst being whisked from steamer 
to store, or is put into sacks at an incredibly high speed by machinery 
and dropped into railway trucks. Electricity is largely made use 
of for working the machinery of these harbours, and some of them, 
are very likely the best equipped inland harbours in the world. 

Formerly the greatest attraction for travellers on the Rhine was its 
romantic scenery and its ruined castles, and the stream appealed most 
of all to those who are poetiœlly inclined. Now its character has 
completely changed, and its greatest interest lies in this, that it is 
perhaps the most perfect water-way in the world for the promotion 
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of industry. Its shores are no longer so remarkable for their romantic 
views as they are for their countless smoking factory chimneys, and 
the beautiful scenery begins to be overhung by a pall of smoke which 
reminds one of the Midlands) However, this bustling activity is not by 
any ‘means restricted to the Rhine. Everywhere in Germany water 
transport is being developed with the utmost vigour and energy. On 
all the rivers and all the canals commercial and industrial activity is 
marvellously developing, and the development of water transport 1s 
becoming almost a sport, if not a passion, with the German business 
community. 

On the canals of this country, which in reality are only shallow 
ditches filled with water, and on the majority of its rivers, which are 
not much better, tiny barges loaded with from 30 to 50 tons may 
be seen, which are laboriously moved by the arms of men or 
hauled by horses at a speed of about three miles an hour. 
On the German rivers and canals, boats and trains of barges of 300, 
800 or 1,000 tons each, which are hauled by steamers, may at every 
hour and on every day be seen proceeding at a very considerable 
speed. The traveller who journeys by railway along the Rhine or the 
Elbe cannot fail to see strings of barges carrying several thousand 
tons of goods constantly passing by. 

The great advantages which water transport possesses over transport 
by land, be it by road or rail, may be seen at a glance from the following 
facts and figures. A large iron barge of a loading capacity of 2,000 tons 
and of the type which is used on the Rhine costs only about £5,000, 
or about £2 103s, per ton of load room. A German railway waggon of 
ten tons’ capacity costs about £125, or £12 103. per ton of load room, 
and is therefore, as a vessel for carrying freight, five times more costly 
than is the barge. As regards the cost of moving freight by land and 
water the following figures will show the immense advantage which 
water transport possesses over land transport. On a horizontal road 
and ata speed of about three miles per hour, a horse can pull about two 
tons; ona horizontal railway it can pull about 15 tons, and on a canal it 
can pull from 60 to 100 tons. Therefore, from four to six times the 
energy is required in hauling goods by rail, and from thirty to fifty times 
more force is expended in hauling it by road, whatever the motive 
force may be. Therefore, the cost of propulsion “by water, whether 
the motive force be horse traction, steam, or electricity, is only a 
fraction of the cast of propulsion by road or rail Furthermore, the 
construction of railways is exceedingly costly. On an average at 
least £20,000 to £30,000 per mile are required to build a railway 
in a country such as Great Britain or Germany, whilst a canal can 
be built at considerably smaller cost. A further circumstance in ” 
favour of water traffic lies in this, that far more traffic can pass over 
a broad canal than can be sent over raitway, as will be seen later on. 
It is therefore clear that transport by water is, and must always remain, e 
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owing to its very nature, so very much cheaper than land transport, 
be it by road or by rail, that railways cannot possibly compete with 

properly organised, properly managed, properly planned and properly 
equipped water-ways Hence it is economically wasteful not to 
extend and develop the natural and artificial water-ways which a 
country possesses, and it is absolutely suicidal and criminal to let them 
fall into neglect and decay. 

Canals and rivers are most suitable for the transport of bulky goods 
which are not easily perishable, and which need not be delivered in 
the shortest possible time. Therefore canals and rivers are particularly 
suitable for transporting cotton, ore, metal, coal, wood, petroleum, 
grain, manure, chemicals, fodder, wool, potatoes, cement, stone, leather, 
salt, sugar, vegetables, fruit, etc., ang machinery, and also those manu- 
factured goods which are despatched in fairly big parcels or which 
are packed in strong boxes and bales. 

If it were not for the existence of the German water-ways, the ` 
German industries would certainly not be in the flourishing condition 
in which they are now. When ice closes the German rivers and canals, 
the export and import trades are at once very seriously affected, and 
if the German water-ways should be blocked for a whole year, the 
whole of Germany would: probably be ruined, for Germany cannot live 
without her water-ways. Certain valuable products and by- products 
of the German mines and ironworks, and the more bulky products of 
the chemical industries of Germany can, according to Major Kurs, who 
is a leading authority on inland navigation in Germany, only be sold 
in Germany and abroad owing to the cheapness of transport by water, 
and in many cases the profit is cut so fine that an increase of the 
freight charges by about one-fiftieth of a penny per ton per mile 
would mevitably kill important industries which it seems are at present 
killing the industries of countries competing with Germany. Thus 
Germany's industrial success is no doubt due to a very large extent 
to the immense assistance which she receives from her water-ways. 

In consequence of the energetic steps which were taken for the 
purpose of improving the navigable channel of the Rhine, the volume 
of transport Howing over that river has, according to the official 
statistics published, increased in the following remarkable manner :— 


THROUGH TRAFFIC OF GOODS PASSING EMMERICH (GERMAN- 
DUTCH FRONTIER) 


i Up-siream. Down-stream. 
TB8Q oise irer indesi 2,799,800 tons. ..... 2,503,000 tons. 
TOi 4,771,500 tons. ...... 3,142,000 tons. 
T8Q7 noieeoe 6,929,100 tons. ...... 3,480,200 tons. 
TQOO ...eee eee ee ee ee es 9,936,800 tons. ...... 4,129,700 tons. 
IOF diaa e 8,170,300 toms. ...... 5,944,300 toys. 
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An almost equally rapid increase in the traffic has taken place on 
all the other rivers and canals in Germany, and the quantity of goods 
transported by water has in consequence more than -rebled during 
the last 25 years. Owning to the marvellous expansion >f traffic which 
had to be handled, the tonnage of the fleet of ships used in German 
inland navigation has increased in the following manner :— 


TONNAGE OF THE GERMAN INLAND FLEST. 


Number of Ships. Tonnage. 
"TOB2 E 18,715 seen 1,658,266 tons. 
LOB? EE ESE 20,930... 2,100,705 tons 
ntaa y EE A E TEE 22,848 ...... 2,760,553 tons. 
LEOA aer Tas aeinn erred © 22,564 ...... 3,372,447 tons 
LQO2 hyori eo anisan 24,817 a 4,873,502 tons. 


From the foregoing figures it appears that between 1882 and 1902 
the tonnage of the German inland fleet has almost exactly been trebled. 
We have often heard of the marvellous progress of the German 
merchant marine, but it would appear that the progress of the German 
inland fleet has been, much more rapid, although it has not aroused 
such widespread attention. Whilst the German inland shipping has 
inereased between 1882 and 1902 from 1,658,266 tons to 4,873,502 
tons, the German merchant marine has between 1881 and 1902 only 
increased from 1,181,525 tons to 2,093,033 tons. The tonnage of 
German inland shipping, which twenty years ago was but 50 per cent 
larger than the tonnage of German sea-shipping, 18 now, notwith- 
standing the marvellous growth of the German merchant marine, 150 
per cent. larger than the tonnage of German sea-shipping. The full 
significance of this enormous increase in the tonnage of inland shipping 
is brought out only if we take note of the change in the character of 
Germany’s inland fleet, which is apparent in the following table :— 


CLASSIFICATION OF SHIPS OF THE GERMAN INLAND FLEET. 


Ships of less Ships of Ships of Ships of 300 
than r00 tons. I00—1I50 toms. 150—300 fonts. and more tons. 
1882 5  IZIIO Gales 3672 ie 1764 aisis 696 ., 
I887 ... 11,281 cmos 5460 ...... 2,136... 1,132 
1892... 11,430 ...... 6,326 ...... 2,QOI oe. 1,721 
1897... 10,390 ...... 4405 seene 4,040 ...... 2,5 m& 
1902 ... 10,763 ...... 1,902 ...... 6,829 ...... 4,033 


The ships and barges of less than 150 tons have decreased in” 
number during the last twenty years, and the whole of the immense 
increase in inland tonnage has taken place in ships of larger and of 
the largest size. Those above 150 tons have rapidly increased, ande. 
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this increase is particularly striking in the case of ships of 300 tons 
and more, which have increased almost sevenfold, whilst those 
measuring from 150 to 300 tons have increased fourfold in number. 
The decrease of the boats measuring less than 100 tons should be 
particularly interesting to Great Britain, inasmuch as a ship or a barge 
of 100 tons, which is too small for German.inland transport, and is 
considered to be ripe for the shipbreaker, is a very large vessel in 
British inland navigation, in which ships of 30 or 50 tons abourd. We 
are still relying for inland water transport upon our ancient water- 
ditches, miscalled canals, and on tiny vessels which are being discarded 
by Germany as being antiquated, wasteful, and therefore useless. 

How enormous the influence of the size of ships is on the cost-of 
transport may be seen from the following table, which was supplied by 
one of the leading German authorities in inland navigation :— 


COST OF TRANSPORT PER TON PER KILOMETRE ON CANALS, IN 
SHIPS OF VARIOUS SIZES, DURING A TEN MONTHS’ SHIPPING 
“SEASON. 


150 200 300 400 450 600 1,000 1,500 tons. 
0.79 600.63 «0.48 «3200.41 038 030 0.23 ©2321 pfg. 


One pfennig being about one-eighth of a penny, these rates ,are 
roughly equal to the incredibly low charge of from one-seventh to 
one-twentyfourth of a penny per ton per mile! If British industries 
were able to secure rates approximating to those given above for 
their transport requirements, a new era would dawn for our country, 
and German industrial competition, of which we now hear so much, 
would become a thing of the past. 

From the foregoing table ıt is clear how exceedingly uneconomical 
the toy barges are which ply upon British canals and rivers. The 
cost of transport in boats of 150 tons is about four times greater than 
in boats of 1,500 tons. Nevertheless, even boats of but 150 tons are 
hardly to be found on British canals and rivers, where barges of 
smaller size, such as 30 and 50 tons for instance, are still transporting 
goods at a leisurely speed and excessive cost, exactly as they did in 
the era of the mail coaches and turnpikes a hundred years ago. The 
cost of transport per ton pèr kilometre for barges of a smaller size than 
150 tons cannot be stated, for such barges are no longer of importance 
on the German water-ways, and the rates for such small boats are 
not-piven by the German source from which the foregoing figures are 
taken. Boats of a size which Germany considers beneath notice as 
being antediluvian and incredibly wasteful appear to be good enough 
for this country, which, in spite of these medieval appliances for 
transport, aspires to be the first industrial country in the world) The 
average size of the large boats plying on the German water-ways is 
.« from 200 to 400 tons on the minor water-ways, on the Elbe itis 1,000 | 
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_ tons and more, and on the Rhine barges from 2,000 to 2,350 tons may 
be seen. If we take the general average, the size of the average 
barge on the Rhine was 450 tons in 1896, and it should now be more 
than 500 tons. 

The exceedingly low cost of transport given above for ships of 
various sizes applies of course only to a new and perfectly-equipped 
water-course, such as the proposed Rhine-Elbe Canal, and pre- 
supposes a well-filled ship. But as the ideal state of the perfectly- 
equipped water-course and the well-filled ship is at present rather the 
exception than the rule in Germany—for there are still many ships 
about which can only be described as misfits—it is worth while to take 
note of the average cost of transport on the German rivers, and allow 
for the fact that a large portion ef the tonnage is during part of the 
year only partly employed or even unemployed’ One of the foremost 
German authorities has furnished the following table of the actual 
cost of water transport, which is most interesting in so far as it gives 
a fair idea of the real, not the ideal, business conditions at present 


Cost OF TRANSPORT ON THE PRINCIPAL GERMAN RIVERS. 


Average Cost of Transport per Ton per Kilometre. 
On the Rhine. 
Full load during one-third of year. 
Three-quarter load during one-third of year. 0.46 pfennig. 
Half load during one-third of year. 
On the Elbe. 


Full load during two-fifths of year. 
Three-quarter load during one-fifth of year. 


Half load during one—fifth of year. 0.60 pfennig. 
Quarter load during one-fifth of year. 
On the Oder. 
Full load during one-quarter of year. 
Three-quarter load during one-quarter of year. Sos piai 


Half.load during one-quarter of year. 5 
Quarter load during one-quarter of year. - . 


On the Weichsel. 
Full load during one-quarter of year. 
Three-quarter load during one-quarter of year. . 
Half load during one-quarter of year. 138 Beene: 
Quarter load during one-quarter of year. ° 
The rivers Oder and Weichsel floy through the chiefly agricultural 
provinces in the East of Germany wheré freight is less plentiful and 
less regplar, and where the equipment for economic transport is lesg e- 
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advanced than it is in Central and West Germany. Therefore the 
cost of transport is comparatively high on these rivers, being equal 
to about one-sixth of a penny per ton per mile on the Oder, and 
one-fourth of a penny per ton per mile on the Weichsel On the 


. Elbe the cost of transport is about one-eighth of a penny per ton per 


mile, and on the Rhine it is as low as one-eleventh of a penny per ton 
per mile. As-in the foregoing table full allowance appears to have 
been made for slack time and for the time when navigation has to 
be stopped in consequence of frost, these figures should give a fair 
indication of the actual cost of transport on the rivers in Germany. 
However, the costs of transport from place to place are not merely 
the costs of water carriage. Therefore, we can obtain a real insight 
into the costs of transport by wateg only if we compare all the costs 
occasioned by water transport with all the costs of transport by 
railway. In the following table, three typical cases are given in which 
all the costs of water transport and of transport partly by water and 
partly by rail are compared with all the costs of transport by rail only. 
The costs of water transport are calculated on the basis of 600 ton 
vessels, a size which may be considered a fair average on the up-to- 
date water-ways of Germany. The costs of railway carriage are those 
of the Prussian State ‘railways, the transport costs and freight charges 
of which are exceedingly low, as is generally known. 


ALL COSTS FOR SENDING COAL. 


From Herne (Westphalia) to Hanover. By Canal. By Railway. 
Distance 260 kilometres. Marks 3.43. Marks 5.80. 
From Herne to Schönebeck on the Elbe. 
Distance 444 kilometres, the mine 
lying 7 kilometres away from - 
` Herne Harbour. Marks 7.00. Marks 900. 


From Herne to Mannheim on the Rhine. 
Distance 393 kilometres, Marks 388. Marks 8.30. 


From the foregoing figures it appears that if all incidental expenses 
are duly considered, the cost of carrying coal between two of the 
places mentioned is roughly from 50 to 115 per cent higher by 
railway than is the cost of carrying coal between the same points 
by canal only, by canal and river, or by railway and canal In view 
of the fact that the transport rates on the Prussian State railways are 
exceedingly moderate—they are probably the Lopes in Europe—this 
result is surely very remarkable. 

Owing to the greater cheapness of transport by water, huge and 
increasing quantities of freight are naturally being diverted from the 
German railways to the water-ways, especially as it has been found 
that well-equipped water-ways ef sufficient size can deal more satis- 
factorily and more rapidly with large quantities of goods than can the 
best-equipped railways) Railway stations are always apt to become 
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congested owing to their very nature, and they cannot so easily be 
enlarged in order to keep pace with the growing traffic requirements 
of the time as quays along the banks of rivers and canals can be 
extended. Besides, the number of goods trains which can be 
despatched over a railway is naturally limited in consequence of the 
exigency of the general traffic, which must not be disturbed, whilst on 
a river or canal of sufficiently generous size a practically unlimited 
number of cargo boats can be sent at all times and in either direction. 
Lastly, a goods train can carry but a few hundred tons of goods—300 
tons is an exceedingly satisfactory performance for a British goods 
train—whilst a train of barges can easily transport several thousand 
tons of freight. For these reasons a far larger quantity of goods can 
be sent over a fair-sized water-way than can be sent over a railway of 
similar length, and on a river or ‘a well-equipped canal enormous 
masses of goods can easily, quickly and without delay be forwarded, 
which would cause congestion, confusion, and ultimately a complete 
breakdown on the best-equipped and best-managed railway. The 
progressive use of the water-ways in Germany and their ability to 
handle considerably larger quantities of freight than are handled by 
the railways, may be seen from the following figures :— 


TRANSPORT OF GOODS ON THE GERMAN WATER-WAYS. 


Arrivals. Departures. 
1878 11,000,000 tons. 9,800,000 tons. 
1885 14,500,000 tons. 13,100,000 tons. 
1895 25,800,000 tons. 20,900,000 tons. 


TRANSPORT OF GOODS ON THE GERMAN RAILWAYS. 


Arrivals. Departures. 
1875 , 83,500,000 tons. . 83,500,000 tons. 
1885 100,000,000 tons. 100,000,000 tons. 
1895 164,000,000 tons. 167,000,000 tons. 


These figures show that during the twenty years from 1875 to 
_1895 the quantity of freight handled by the German railways has 
increased by a little less than 100 per cent, whilst the quantity of 
freight despatched over the German water-ways has increased by 
considerably more than 100 per cent. i . 

If we now look at the record of ton kilometres, and at the quantity 
of freight carried per kilometre on both railways and water-ways, we 


find the following figures :— —_ 
FREIGHT RECORD ON GERMAN RAILWAYS. 
` Tons of freight despatched ° 
' Ton kilometres. per kilometre. 
Ee a T E A 10,900 000, QO ne 410,000 tons. 
TEIS Osicscdcies voedoars 16,600,000,000 ...... 450,000 tons. 


TQ! ari ieee: 26,500,000,000 ...... §90,000 tons. 
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FREIGHT RECORD OF GERMAN WATER-WAYS. 


Tons of freight despatched 
Ton kilometres. per kilometre. 
T8975! cae caeeeecieveusness- 2,900,000,000 ...... 290,000 tons. 
1885. aneis iee 4,800,000,000 ...... 480,000 tons. 
FEOS. airings saeia 7,500,000,000 ...... 750,000 tons. 


' From the foregoing figures it appears that the quantity of goods 
which have been despatched over each kilometre of railway has 
increased during” the twenty years under review from 410,000 to 
§90,000 tons, or by only 44 per cent, whilst during the same period © 
the quantity of goods which have been despatched over each kilometre 
of water-way has increased from 290,000 tons to 750,000 tons, or by 
no less than 159 per cent. Therefore, rightly considered, water 
carriage in Germany has expanded about 334 times more quickly 
than has railway carriage. In 1875 the goods traffic was 410,000 tons 
per kilometre of railway, and only 290,000 tons per kilometre of 
water-way. At that time the railways were still supreme. In 1895 
this position had been completely reversed, for the railways dealt in 
that year with 590,000 tons of freight per kilometre, whilst the water- 
ways handled no less than 750,000 tons per kilometre. Evidently 
the water-ways are in the ascendant in Germany, and if later figures 
were available, it would probably be seen that the water-ways have 
considerably improyed upon their record of 1895. 

The effect of the extension and improvement of the German water- 
ways, both natural and artificial, may be gauged from the significant 
fact that the most prosperous industrial centres in: Germany, though 
they lie far inland, are situated close to the water-ways of which they 
make the most extensive use. The most prosperous part of industrial 
Germany is the Rhenish-Westphalian district, which might be called 
the German Midlands. A few years ago a statement was published 
according to which the two provinces of Rhenish Prussia and West- 
phalia, which cover but 15 per cent. of the German territory, and which 
possess 29 per cent. of the population of Germany, consumed no less 

. than 71 per cent of the coal used in that country ; they prodaced 8I per ' 
cent. of the iron and 86 per cent. of the steel made in Germany, and 
they kept 83 per ‘cent. of the German spindles running. How rapid 
the rise of the Rhenish-Westohahan district as an industrial centre 
has been may be shown from the following figures :— 


CoaL RAISED IN THE DORTMUND DISTRICT. 


UBIO ee rA e a ai Aee "12,219,432 tons. 

ü ABRO adrenn e aria inaieceenk 22,364,311 tons, ` 
L800.. orten eai EEE 35,577,083 tons. 
IBOD. eune aaea ESTE re 41,145,744 tons. 


.. TQOO* Onana eea AE EAA OSEE A 59,618,900 tpns. 
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If we now remember that the coal raised in the Rhenish-West- 
phalian district is very inferior to British coal, that this manufacturing 
centre lies not, like the British manufacturing centres, close to the 
sea, but from 100 to 150 miles inland, according to the town chosen, 
and that a large part of the raw products used in manufacturing and 
part of the coal comes from German inland centres, which in many 
instances are hundreds of miles away, the rapid growth of the Rhenish- 
Westphalian district can only be called marvellous. If we wish to find 
an instance of similar expansion, we have to look to the United States, 
and even there the record of the Rhenish-Westphalian industries will 
very likely not be beaten. If we inquire why this district, which by 
nature is so little favoured compared with Great Britain, whose 
harbours, coal, iron and manufactunng towns are found in the 
closest proximity, is the most strenuous, the most successful, and 
the most dangerous competitor to those British industries which are 
so greatly favoured by nature, we find that the industrial success 
of the Rhenish-Westphalian district would have been impossible, had 
it not been for the cheap carriage of goods afforded by the Rhine. 
Therefore we may expect to find an indication of the use to which 
the Rhine is put by the ‘Rhenish-Westphalian. industries in the 
statistics of the port of Hochfeld-Duisburg-Ruhrort, which is the 
outlet of those industries towards the Rhine.’ The following figures 
clearly show what water trafic has meant for the chief industrial 
centre of Germany :— 


WATER TRAFFIC OF HOCHFELD-DUISBURG-RUHROBT. 


IBFD. - aratate eioen os ie tenaa aara iTS 2,900,000 tons. 
TBSO™ E E AE E E SN 3,500,000 tons. 
leete I E T 4,500,000 tons. 
T8OO. o Aiae TETE E A SEES 6,200,000 tons. 
hiero”. EE A SE E AAT EET, a... 8,200,000 tons. 
ieee oE E T lawdisaladecasidansie tea 9,700,000 tons. 
IQOO  ssesssscssaecessossoossososeeesssseseseseacee 13,000,000 tons. 


The traffic of that most important inland harbour has quadrupled 
during the last twenty-five, and more than doubled during the last 
ten years. Hochfeld-Duisburg-Ruhrort stands now amongst the very, 
foremost harbours of the world, and only those who have thoroughly 
examined that enormous inland harbour can form an idea of its 
vastness, the excellence of its harbour, and its activity. ThesBert of 

~London’ appears behind the times and asleep compared with that 
German inland port, the name of which is hardly known in this 
country. i 

The enormous activity of the (erman water-ways has greatly 
benefited Holland, for three-quarters of the through trade of Holland 
is German water-borne trade. Holland lives largely on German trade, e. 

e 


\ 
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and Germany resents the fact that the trade on her chief stream has to 
pass through a foreign country, to which it has to pay a heavy tribute. 
The unceasing agitation of the Pan-Germanic League against Holland, 
and its advocacy of the incorporation of Holland into Germany in 
some form or other, springs to a great extent from resentment 
that the mouth of the Rhine is situated in a non-German country. 
This feeling cf resentment is not confined to the Pan-Germans, for it 
was one of ths principal causes which determined the Government to 
construct at immense expense the Rhine-Ems Canal, with the object 
of giving to the Rhine an outlet at Emden, which was convertedsinto 
a well-equipped port. It was intended to divert the export and 
import trafic of Germany on the Rhine from Rotterdam to Emden, 
impoverish Holland, and bring her te her knees by economic pressure. 
On the 11th of August, 1899, the Dortmund-Ems Canal was opened, 
and the year book “Nauticus,” which may be described as officially 
inspired, wrote in the same year :— 

In our time our dependence on foreign countries has frequently 
been felt by the circumstance that the mouth of the Rhine is in the 
hands of a foreign country, and that that country in consequence draws 
away the chief propt of our export industry. This state of 
dependence will be ended by the Dortmund-Ems Canal, which gives 
to the Rhine, at least for the province of Westphalia, a German outlet 


in Emden* 


Rotterdam has taken energetic measures to keep the German trade. 
It has deepened the water-way to the North Sea in the course of years 
from 15 feet to 294 feet, it has increased its dock area from 96 acres 
to 309 acres, and it has spent more than £2,000,000 on improving the 
harbour. Whether the Dortmund-Ems Canal will in course of time 
succeed in diverting the Rhine trade from the Dutch harbours to 
Emden remams to be seen. It is possible that it will eventually have 
that effect, although it does not at present seem very likely. At any 
rate, the German Government has made enormous exertions to 
achieve that end by building a canal of record dimensions) The 
Dortmund-Ems Canal is 168 miles long; the water is 344 feet deep, 
or as deep as that of the Rhme up to Cologne; ships of about 1,000 
tons can use it, and it has twenty locks of which the most important 
ones have the enormous length of 542 feet. About 4,000,000, or 
almost £25,000 per mile, have been spent on that canal, and the 
harbour dues at Emden have been fixed so low as to give inducement 
to traffeste desert the Dutch trade route for the purely German one. 
Evidently Rotterdam will have to look to its laurels. 

Roads and canals are open to all Hence, free competition will 
ensure on both roads and canals a cheap and effective service on the 
part of the numerous carriers who make use of them. When our 
railways were in their infancy*it was expected by many sagacious men 

* The italics are in the German original. e 
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that the iron road also would be a common road for the use of all, on 
which many competing carriers would travel with conveyance of their 
own; but their anticipations were not realised. The owners of the 
iron roads, unlike the owners of roads and canals, became the only 
carriers on them, and thus a monopoly arose somewhat unexpectedly, 
our productive industries were given over to the mercy of our railways, 
and these hastened to close as quickly as possible the only alternative 
inland trade routes existing, by acquiring and obstructing our canals 
or by “repairing” them out of existence., If we regenerate our 
ancient canal system, re-open these obstructed outlets, and bring them 
up to the highest standard of efficiency, we shall again have free 
competition among common carriers travelling on the same route, and 
in view of our unrivalled position fer industrial purposes, our declining 
industries should rapidly revive by the cheap transport rates which a 
good system of canals would ensure. 

It may be objected that the example of Germany cannot be followed 
by this country, because Great Britain possesses no natural rivers 
which are at all comparable to the Rhine and Elbe; that therefore 
Great Britain’s position for developing her means of water transport 
is far less favourable than is that of- Germany. There is apparently 
much force in such an argument. In reality, however, it appears to 
be quite incorrect. The great and somewhat wild German rivers had 
to be made fit for commercial navigation, and at so enormous an 
expense, that a similar sum of money should almost suffice to give to 
our chief industrial centres, which after all lie only a few miles from 
the sea, canals of such width and depth that they will’ be as useful 
to them as the Rhine and Elbe are to the German industrial centres 
which lie 100 and 200 miles inland. Besides, we have an enormous 
advantage over Germany, not only in our insular position and in the 
configuration of the country, whose industrial centres, coal, iron and 
harbours lie in the closest proximity, but also in our climate. The 
Rhine may often be seen so low that ships and boats have to lie 
up for lack of water, and at the time when the snow melts in the Alps 
that river is often so much swollen that it is like a raging torrent, 
and navigation is impossible. Nearly every winter the Rhine and 
the Elbe are so full of floating blocks of ice that navigation has to be 
suspended. The great rivers of Germany are no doubt magnificent 
arteries of trade, but they had to be regulated and tamed, and at 
enormous expense before they could be utilised, and the’ great 
changes which occur every year in their depth of water, thei St?@Mth 
of current, and their closing in consequence of the very severe winter 
usual in Germany, make them far less desirable as water-ways than 
they appear at the first glance. Therefore, the advantages of 
Germany’s magnificent natural water-ways are far less great than would 
seem at the first glance, especially as thése natural water-ways had 
to be mgde navigable at enormous cost. The frequent, and often 
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lengthy, interruptions in traffic which occur on the Rhine and Elbe 
would hardly happen in, this country, where rain falls more regularly, 
where floods by the melting of snow in the mountains need not be 
reckoned with, and where streams and canals are very rarely frozen 
over. 

Great Britain possesses no adequate water-ways for her industries, 
not because Nature has been unkind, but because men have been 
short-sighted and neglectful Whilst Germany has vigorously 
developed her water-ways hundreds of miles inland, Great Britain has 
not even adequately regulated the Thames. London, with its 
incomparable position, might be made the finest entrepét in the world 
by making a barrage east of London, and converting the stream for 
many miles‘below London into a gigantic lake of still water, where, 
undisturbed by the ebb. and flow of the tides, ships could load and 
unload on the quays from train to ship and from ship to train, and 
where they could store their goods in gigantic modern warehouses. 
Instead of such a harbour, we find a mediaeval river with medieval 
docks and mediaeval warehouses and appliances, where goods have 
to be “lightered,” exactly as in the time of Charles L, and even in the 
heart of industrial and commercial London, the Thames, which ought 
to be the best equipped commercial river in the world, presents its 
ancient and unlovely mud banks at low tide exactly as it did 1,000 
years ago. 

We may again possess ourselyes of the foremost system of inland 
navigation in the world, which was ours 100 years ago, and it can be 
re-created easily and speedily at a moderate cost. During the last 
20 years or so, Germany has spent about 430,000,000 on her water- 
ways. Such an enormous sum would endow this country, where 
distances are small, with the most magnificent network of canals which 
the world has seen. At the extravagant estimate of £25,000 per mile, 
1,200 miles of wide and deep canals could be constructed, over which 
the goods of our manufacturing industries would flow at a cost which 
now appears incredibly low, and in an unthought-of volume. 

The policy of the German Government with regard to her water- 
ways has been deliberately and clearly laid down in an official 
publication which appeared some time ago, and it is worth our while 
_ to study carefully’ and bear in mind the principles which are guns 
that industrially progressive country. We read :— 

_ “Any means whereby the distances which separate hie economic 
'“ centsosmof the country from one another can be diminished must be 
“welcomed and be'considered as a progress, for it increases our strength 
“in our mdustrial competition with foreign countries Everyone who 
“desires to send or to receive goods wishes for cheap freights.) Hence 
‘the aim of a healthy transport policy should be to diminish as far as 

“possible the economically unproductive cost of transport A 

“country such as Germany, which is happy enough to produce on its 
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own soil by far the larger part of the raw material and food which it 
requires, occupies the most independent and the most favourable 
position if, owing to cheap inland transportation, its economic centres 
are placed as near as possible to one another. When this has been 
“achieved, Germany will be able to dispense with many foreign 
“products, and it will occupy a position of superiority in comparison 
“with all those states which do not possess similarly perfect means of 
“transport. 

“Many circumstances which in former times gave superiority to 
“certain countries—such as the greater skill of their workmen, superior 
“machinery, cheaper wages, greater natural fertility of the soil—are 
“gradually being levelled down by time and progress. But what will 
“remain is the advantage of a wall-planmed system of transportation 
“which makes the best possible use of local resources and local 
“advantages.* It is to this that England owes to a large extent her 
“unique position for commercial exchange with other countries.” 

These words are well worth reading, re-reading, and remembering. 
Our “unique position for commercial exchange,” as the German 
document calls it, still remains, whilst our equally unique position for 
industrial pursuits has been spoilt and partly lost by the insufficiency, 
the inefficiency, and the expensiveness of British inland transport. 
It is for the nation and its Government to decide whether they will 
allow Great Britain’s industrial supremacy, which nature has put into 
her reach, which she once possessed, which she has lost, and which 
is still within her grasp, to be finally lost or to be regained. 

Germany owes, no doubt, much of her industrial success to her wise 
policy of Protection. But with her Protection is not merely a fiscal 
policy, but a general end comprehensive policy. Industrial protection 
is extended in that country to all productive interests alike, and 
harmonious co-operation, not ruthless and mutually destructive 
competition, which unfortunately means not only the destruction of 
competitors, but also the destruction of national resources, is her watch- 
word. Germany protects her population, not only against the tariff 
attacks of foreign nations from without, but also against the far more 
dangerous attacks upon their prosperity from within. Hence 
Germany protects and fosters her industries, not only by her tariff, 
but also by a practical national education, by equitable and cheap laws, 
and before all by the provision of adequate, efficient and cheap means 
of transport. 
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RELIGION, SCIENCE AND MIRACLE. * 


L SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


HERE was a time when seligjous people distrusted the increase 

of knowledge, and condemned the mental attitude which 

takes delight in its pursuit, being in dread lest part of the foundation 

of their faith should be undermined by a too ruthless and unqualified 
spirit of investigation. 

There has been a time when men engaged in the quest of 
systematic knowledge had an idea that the results of their studies 
would be destructive not only of outlying accretions but of substantial 
portions of the edifice of religion which has been gradually erected 
by the prophets and saints of humanity. : 

Both these epochs are now nearly over. All men realise that truth 
is the important thing, and that to take refuge in any shelter less 
substantial than the truth is but to deceive themselves and become 
liable to abject exposure when a storm comes on, Most men are 
aware that it is a sign of unbalanced judgment to conclude, on the 
strength of a few momentous discoveries, that the whole structure of 
réligious belief built up through the ages by the developing human 
race from fundamental emotions and instincts and experiences, is 
unsubstantial and insecure. 

The business of science, including in that term, for present purposes, 
philosophy and the science of criticism, is with foundations; the 
business of religion is with superstructure. Science has laboriously 
laid a solid foundation of great strength, and its votaries have 
rejoiced over it; though their joy must perforce be somewhat dumb 
and inexpressive “until the more vocal apostles of art and literature 
and music are able to utilise it for their more aerial and winsome kind 
of building: so for the present the work of science strikes strangers 
as seere and forbidding. In a neighbouring territory Religion 
occupies a splendid building—a gorgeously-decorated palace; 
concerning which, Science, not yet having discovered a substantial 
and satisfactory basis, is sometimes inclined to suspect that it is 
phantasmal and mainly supportgd on legend. 

* The substance of an Address? given partly to students of the University ot Bir- 


e m a4th October, 1904, and y at Hope Hall, Liverpool, during the 
~* Church Co 


ngress week, 1904. *. 
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Without any: controversy it may be admitted that the foundation 
and the superstructure as at present known do not correspond; and 
hence that there is an apparent dislocation. Men of science have 
_ exclaimed that in their possession is-the only foundation of solid 
truth, adopting in that sense the words of the poet :— ` 


i To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye. 


While on the other hand men of Religion, snugly ensconced in their 
traditional eyrie, and objecting to the digging and the hammenng 
below, have shuddered as the artificial props and pillars by which 
they supposed it to be buttressed gave way one after another; and 
have doubted whether they could continue to enjay peace in their 
ancient fortress if it turned out that part of it was suspended in air, 
without any perceptible foundation at all, like the phantom city in 
“Gareth and Lynette” whereof it could be said :— 
the city is built 
To music, therefore never built at all 
And therefore built for ever. 


Remarks as to lack of solid foundation may be regarded as typical 
of the mild kind of sarcasm which people with a superficial smattering 
of popular science sometimes try to pour upon religion They 
think that to accuse a system of being devoid of solid foundation is 
equivalent to denying its stability. On the contrary, as Tennyson 
no doubt perceived, the absence of anything that may crumble or 
be attacked and knocked away, or that can be shaken by an earth- 
quake, is a safeguard rather than a danger. It is the absence of 
material foundation that makes the Earth itself, for instance, so 
secure: if it were based upon a pedestal; or otherwise solidly 
supported, we might be anxious about the stability and durability of 
the support As it is, it floats securely in the emptiness of space. 
Similarly the persistence of its diurnal spin is secured by the absence 
of anything to stop it: not by any maintaining mechanism. 

To say that a system does not rest upon one special fact is not to 
impugn its stability. The body of scientific truth rests on no solitary 


material fact or group of facts, but on a basis*of harmony and, 


consistency between facts: its support and ultimate sanction is of 


no material character. To conceive of Christianity as built dpon an’ 


Empty Tomb, or any other plain physical or historicabeémct, is 
dangerous. To base it upon the primary facts of consciousness or 
upon direct spiritual experience, as Paul did, is safer.* There are 

* It will be represented that I am here intending to cast doubt upon a fundamental 
tenet of the Church. That is not my intention. contention here is merely that 


a great structure should not rest upon a p8int. So might a lawyer properly say— 
“to base a legal decision upon the i of*a comma, or atl te x 


er punctuation, —, 


however undisputed its occurrence—is dangerous; to base it upon the general e» Ts 


sense of wdocument is safer.” 
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parts of the structure of Religion which may safely be underpinned 
by physical science: the theory of death and of continued personal 
existence is one of them; there are many cthezs, and there will be 
more. But there are and always will be vast religious regions for 
which that kind of scientific foundation would be an impertinence, 
though a scientific cortribution is appropriate; perhaps these may be 
summed up in some such phrase as “the relation of the soul to God.” 

Assertions are mace conceming material facts in the name of 
religion; these scienc is bound to criticise. Testimony :s borne to 
inner personal experience; on that physical scence does well to be 
silent. Nevertheless many of us are impressed with the conviction 
that everything in the universe may become intelligible if we go 
the right way to work; and so wé are coming to recognise, on the 
one hand, that every system of truth must >e intimately connected 
with every other, and that this connexion will ccrstitute a trustworthy 
support as soon as it is revealed by the progress of knowledge ; 
and on the other hand, that the extensive foundatior of truth now 
being laid by scientific workers will ultimately suppcrt 2 gorgeous 
building of esthetic feeling and religious faith. 

Theologians kave been apt to be too easily satisfied with a 
pretended foundation that would not stand scientific scrutiny; they 
seem to believe that tke religious edifice, with its mighty halls for the 
human spirit, can rest spon some event or statement, instead of upon 
man’s nature as a whcle; and they are apt zo cecline to reconsider 
their formule in the kght of fuller knowledge and developmert. 

Scientific men on the other hand have been Lable to suppose that 
no foundaton which they have not themselves laid can be of a 
substantial character, thereby ignomng the pcssikility of an ancestral 
accumulation of sound though unformulated experience; and a few 
of the less considerate, about a quarter of a century ago, amused them- 
selves by iratituting a kind of jubilant rat-hunt ander the venerable 
theological edifice : a procedure necessarily obnoxious tc its occupants. 
The explozaton was cnpleasant, but its resu:ts have been purifying 
and healthicl and the permanent substratum of <act will in cue time 
be cleared of the deca:ing refuse of centuries 

Some of t22 chjef hurly-burly of contention between the apparently 
attacking force and tke ostensibly defending garrison arose round 
that bulwark which upholds the possibility of the Miraculous, and 
the efficacy of Prayer It will be sufficient if in this Address I 
discuss brie£y these two connected subjects 


IL MEANING OF MIRACLE. 

I have to begin by saying that the term “miracle” is embiguous, 
and that no discussion which zækes thet term as a basis can be very 
fruitful, since the combatants may all be meaning differen: things. 

(1) One user of the term may mean merely an unusualegvent of 
which we do not knew the history and cause, a bere wonder or 
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prodigy ; such an event as the course of nature may, for all we know, 
bring about once in ten thousand years or so, leaving no record of its 
occurrence in the past and no anticipatory probability of its 
re-occurrence in the future. The raining down of fire on Sodom, or 
on Pompeii; the sudden engulphing of Korah, or of Marcus Curtius ; 
or, on a different plane, the advent of some transcendent genius, or 
even of a personality so lofty as to be called divine, may serve as 
examples. 

(2) Another employer of the term “miracle” may add to this idea 
a definite hypothesis, and may mean an act due to unknown intelligent 
and living agencies operating in a self-willed and unpredictable 
manner, thus effecting changes that would not otherwise have 
occurred and that are not in tHe regular course of nature. The 
easiest example to think of is one wherein the lower animals are 
chiefly concerned ; for instance, consider the case of the community 
of an ant hill, on a lonely uninhabited island, undisturbed for 
centuries, whose dwelling is kicked over one day by a shipwrecked 
sailor. They had reason to suppose that events were uniform, and 
all their difficulties ancestrally known, but they are perturbed by an 
unintelligible miracle. A different illustration is afforded by the 
presence of an obtrusive but unsuspected live insect in a galvanometer 
or Other measuring instrument in a physical laboratory; whereby 
metrical observations would be complicated, and all regularity 
perturbed in a puzzling and capricious and, to half-instructed know- 
ledge, supernatural, or even diabolical, manner. Not dissimilar are 
some of the asserted events in a Séance Room. 

(3) Another may use the term “miracle” to mean the utilisation of 
unknown laws, say of healing or of communication; laws unknown 
and unformulated, but instinctively put into operation by mental 
activity of some kind,—sometimes through the unconscious influence 
of so-called self-suggestion, sometimes through the activity of another 
mind, or through the personal agency of highly-gifted beings, 
operating on others ; laws whereby time and space appear temporarily 
suspended, or extraordinary cures are effected, or other effects 
produced, such as the levitations and other pie phenomena 
related of the saints. 

(4) Another may incorporate with the word “miracle” a stil 
further infusion of theory, and may mean always a direct interposition 
of Divine Providence, whereby at some one time and place a a perfectly 
unique occurrence is brought about, which is out of relation with the 
established order of things, is not due to what has gone before, and is 
not likely to occur again. The most striking examples of what can 
be claimed under this head are connected with the personality of 
Jesus Christ, notably the Virgin Btrth and the Empty Tomb; by 
which I mean the more material and controversial aspects of those 
generajly accepted doctrines—the Incarnation and the Resurrection. 


er 
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To summarise this part, the four categories are:—(1) A natural 
or orderly though unvsual portent, (2) a disturbance cue to unknown 
live or capricious agencies, (3) a utilisation by mental or spiritual 
power of unknown laws, (4) direct interposition of th2 Deity. 

: \ 
III. ARGUMENTS CONCERNING THE MIRACULOUS. 


In some cases an argument concerning the so-called miraculous will 
turn upon the question whether such things are theoretically possible. 
In other cases it will turn upon whether or not they have” ever 
actually happened. 
In a third case the argument will be directed to the question 
whether they happened or not og some particular occasion. 
And in a fourth case the argument will hinge upon the particular 
category under which any assigned occurrence is to be placed :— 
For instance take a circumstance which undoubtedly has occurred, 
one upon the actual existence of which there can be no dispute, and 
yet one of which the history and manner is quite unknown. Take 
for instance the origin of life; or to be more definite, say tke origin 
of life on any giver planet, the Earth for instance. There is 
practically no doubt that the Earth was once a hot and molten and 
sterile globe. There is no doubt at all that it is now the abode of an 
immense variety of living organic nature. How did that life arise? 
Is it an event to be placed under head (1), a3 an unexpected outcome 
of the ordinary course of nature, a development naturally following 
upon the formation of extremely complex molecular aggregates— 
protoplasm and the like—as the Earth cooled; or must it be placed 
under head (4), as due to the direct Fiat of the Eternal? 
Again, take the ex:stence of Christianity as a living force in the 
world of to-day. This is based upon a series of events of undoubtedly 
„substantial truth centering round a historical personage ; under which 
category is that to be placed? Was his advent to be regarded as 
analogous to the appearance of a mighty genius such as may at any 
time revolutionise the course of human history; or is he to be 
regarded as a direct manifestation and incarnation of the Deity 
Himself ? . 

I am using these great themes as illustrations merely, for our present 
purpose; I have no intention of entering upon them here and now. 
They are guestions which have been asked, and presumably answered, 
again and again; and it is on lines such as these that debates con- 
cerning the miraculous are usually conducted. But what I want to 
+ say is that so long as we keep the discussion on these lines, and ask 
this sort of question, though we shall succeed in raising difficulties, we 
shall not progress far towards a Solution of any of them: nor shall we 
gain much aid towards life. 
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TV. Law AND GUIDANCE. 


The way to progress is not thus to lose ourselves in detail and in 
confusing estimates of possibilities, but to consider two main issues 
which may very briefly be formulated thus :— 


(1) Are we to believe in irrefragable law? 
(2) Are we to believe in spiritual guidance? 


If we accept the first of these issues we accept an orderly and 
systematic universe, with no arbitrary cataclysms and no breaks in its 
essential continuity. Catastrophes occur, but they occur in the regular 
course of events, they are not brought about by capricious and lawless 
agencies; they are a part of the entire cosmos, regulated on the 
principle of unity and uniformity: though to the dwellers in any time 
and place, from whose senses most of the cosmos is hidden, they may 
appear to be sudden and portentous dislocations of natural order. 

So much is granted if we accept the first of the above issues. If we 
accept the second, we accept a purposeful and directed universe, 
carrying on its evolutionary processes from an inevitable past into an 
anticipated future with a definite aim; not left to the random control 
of inorganic forces like a motor-car which has lost its driver, but 
permeated throughout by mind and intention and foresight and will. 
Not mere energy, but constantly directed energy—the energy being 
controlled by something which is not energy, nor akin to energy, 
something which presumably is immanent in the universe and is akin 
to life and mind. 

The alternative to these two beliefs is a universe of random chance 
and capricious disorder, not a cosmos or universe at all—a multiverse 
rather; consequently I take it that we all hold to one or other of these 
two beliefs. But do we and can we hold to both? 

So far as I conceive my present mission, it is to urge that the two 
beliefs are not inconsistent with each other, and that we may and 
should contemplate and gradually feel our way towards accepting both. 


(1) We must realise that the Whole is a single undeviating law- 
saturated cosmos ; 

(2) But we must also realise that the Whole consists not of matter 
and motion alone, nor yet of spirit and will alone, but of 
both and all; we must even yet further, and enormously, 
enlarge our conception of what the Whole contains. ` 


Scientific men have preached the first of these desiderata, but have 


been liable to take a narrow view regarding the second. Keenly alive | 


to law, and knowledge, and material fact, they have been occasionally 
blind to art, to emotion, to poetr and to the higher mental and 
spiritual environment which inspires “and glorifies the realm of 


knowledge. 


r 
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The temptation of religious men has also Iain in the direction of too 
narrow an exclusiveness, for they have been so occupied with their 
own concepuons of the fulness of things that they nave failed to 
grasp what is meant by the first of the above requirements; they have 
allowed the =motional content to overpower the intellectual, and have 
too often igrored, disliked, and practically rejected an integral portion 
of the scheme,—appearing to desire, what no one can really wish for, 
a world of uncertainty and caprice, where effects can be produced 

without adequate cause, and where the connection of antecedent and 
` consequent can be arbicrarily dislocated 

The same vice has therefore dogged the steps of both classes of 
men. The acceptance of miracle, in the crude sense of arbitrary inter- 
vention and special providence, is*appropriate to those who feel 
` enmeshed in the grip of inorganic and mechanical law, without being 
able to reconcile it with the idea of constant guidance and intelligent 
control And a denial of miracle, in every sense, that is of all provi- 
dential guidance, and all controlling intelligence, may also be the result 
ofthe very same feeling, experienced by people who are conscious 
of just the same kind of inability,—people who cannot recognise a 
directing intelligence in the midst of law and order, who regard the 
absence of d:slocation and incerference as a mark of the inorganic, 
the mechanical, the inexorable: wherefore the denial of miracle has 
often led to a sort of practical theism and to an assertion of the value- 
lessness of prayer. 

But to those who are able to combine the acceptance of both the 
above faiths, prayer is part of the orderly cosmos, and may be an 
efficient portion of the guiding and controlling will; somewhat as the 
desire of the mhabitants of a town for a civic improvement may be a 
part of the agency which ultimately brings it about, no matter whether 
the city be representatively or autocratically governed. 

The two beliefs cannot be logically and effectively combined by 
those who thirk of themselves as something detached from and outside 
the cosmos, operating on it externally and seeking to modify its 
manifestations by vain petitions addressed to a system of ordered 
force. To such persons the above propositions must seem con- 
tradictory or mutually exclusive. But if we can grasp the idea that we 
ourselves are an intimate part of the whole scheme, that our wishes_ 
and desires are a part of the controlling and guiding will,—then our 
mental action cannot bw: be efficient, af we' exercise it in accordance 
with the highest and truest laws of our being. > 


V. HUMAN EXPERIENCE. 


' Let us survey our position :— e 


We find ouzselves for a few score years incarnate intelligences on 
~ *this planet ; we have not always been here, and we shall not always be 
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here: we are here in fact, each of us, for but a very short period, but 
we can study the conditions of existence while here, and we perceive 
clearly that a certain amount of guidance and control are in our hands. 
For better for worse we can, and our legislators do, influence the 
destimes of the planet. The process is called “making history.” We- 
can all, even the humblest, to some extent influence the destinies of 
individuals with whom we come into contact. We have therefore a 
certain sense of power and responsibility. 

It is not likely that we are the only, or the highest, intelligent 
agents in the whole wide universe, nor that we possess faculties 
and powers denied to all else; nor is it likely that our own activity will 
be always as limited asit is now. The Parable of the Talents is full 
of meaning, and it contains a meafiing that is not often brought out. 

It is absurd to deny the attributes of guidance and intelligence and 
personality and love to the Whole, seeing that we are part of the 
Whole, and are personally aware of what we mean by those words in 
ourselves. These attributes are existent therefore, and cannot be 
denied ; cannot be denied even to the Deity. 

Is the planet subject to intelligent control? We know that it is: 
we ourselves can change the course of rivers for predestined ends, we 
can make highways, can unite oceans, can devise inventions, can make 
new compounds, can transmute species, can plan fresh variety of 
organic life; we can create works of art; we can embody new ideas 
‘and lofty emotions in forms of language and music, and can leave 
them as Platonic offspring* to remote posterity. Our power is doubt- 
less limited, but we can surely learn to do far more than we have yet 
so far in the infancy of humanity accomplished; more even than we 
have yet conjectured as within the range of possibility. 

Our progress already has been considerable. It is but a moderate 
time since our greatest men were chipping flints and carving bones 
into the likeness of reindeer. More recently they became able to build 
cathedrals and make poems. Now we are momentarily diverted from 
immortal pursuits by vivid interest in that kind of competition which 
has replaced the competition of the sword, and by those extraordinary 
inequalities of possession and privilege which have resulted from the 
invention of an indestructible and transmissible form of riches, a form 
over which neither moth nor rust has any power. We raise an incense 
of smoke, and offer sacrifices of squalor and ugliness, in worship of this 
new idol But it will pass ; human life is not meant to continue as it 
is now in city slums; nor is the strenuous futility of mere accumulation 
likely to satisfy people when once they have been really educated ; the 
world is beautiful, and may be far more widely happy than ‘it has , 
been yet. Those who have preached this hitherto have been heard 
with deaf ears, but some day we shall awake to a sense of our true 
Tinem importance and shall recognise the higher possibilities of 


e° * Symposium, 209. 
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existence. Then shall we realise and practically believe what is 
involved in those words of poetic insight :— 


The heaven, even the heavens are the Lord’s: but the earth hath 
he given to the children of men. 


There is a vast truth in this yet to be discovered; power and influence 
‘and responsibility lie before us, appalling in their magnitude, and as 
yet we are but children playing on the stage before the curtain is 
rolled up for the drama in which we are to take part. 

But we are, not left to our own devices: we of this living generđtion 
are not alone in the universe. What we call the individual is 
strengthened by elements emerging from the social whole out: of 
which he is bom. We are not things of yesterday, nor of to-morrow. 
We do not indeed remember our past, we are not aware of our future, 
but in common with everything else we must have had a past and 
must be going to have a future. Some day we may ond ourselves 
able to realise both. 

Meanwhile what has been our experience here? We have not been 
left solitary. Every newcomer to the planet, however helpless and 
strange he be, finds friends awaiting him, devoted and self-sacrificing 
friends, eager to care for and protect his infancy and to train him in 
the ways of this curious world. It is typical of what goes-on 
throughout conscious existence; the guidance which we exert, and 
to which we are subject now, 1s but a phase of something running 
through the universe; and when the time comes for us to quit this 
sphere and enter some larger field of action, I doubt not that we 
shall find there also that kindness and help and patience and love, 
without which no existence would be tolerable or even at some 
stages possible. 

Miracles he all around us: only they are not miraculous Special 
providences envelop us: only they are not special Prayer is a 
means of communication as natural and as simple as is sp*ech. 

Realise that you are part of a great, orderly and mutually helpful 
cosmos, that you are not stranded or isolated in a foreign universe, 
but that you are part of it and closely akin to it; and your sense of 
sympathy will be enlarged, your power of free communication will be 
apened, and the heartfelt aspiration and communion and petition 
that! we call prayer will come as easily and as naturally as converse 
with those human friends and relations whose visible bodily presence 
gladdens arf enriches your present life. 


VL SUMMARY. 


The atmosphere of religion sheuld be recognised as enveloping 
and permeatinz everything; it should not be specially or exclusively 
‘*sought as an emanation from signs and wonders. Strang and 
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ultranormal things may happen, and are well.worthy of study, but 
they are not to be regarded as especially holy. Some of them may 
represent either extension or survival of human faculty, while others 
may be an inevitable endowment or attribute of a sufficiently lofty 
character; but none of them can be accepted without investigation. 
Testimony concerning such things is to be treated in a sceptical and 
yet open-minded spirit ; the results of theory and experiment are to be 
utilised, as in any other branch of natural knowledg>; and indis- 
criminate dogmatic rejection is as inapproprjate as wholesale uncritical 
accéptance. 

The bearing on the hopes and fears of humanity of such unusual 
facts as can be verified may be considerable, but they bear no 
exceptional witness to guidance*and control Guidance and control, 
if admitted at all, must be regarded as constant and continuous; and 
it is just this uniform character that makes them 30 difficult to 
recognise. It is always difficult to perceive or apprehend anything 
which is perfectly regular and continuous, Those fist, for mstance, 
which are submerged in ocean-depths, beyond the reach of waves and 
tides, are probably utterly unconscious of the existence of water; and, 
however intelligent, they can have but little reason to believe in that 
medium, notwithstandmg that their whole being, life, and motion, is 
dependent upon it from instant to instant. The motion of the earth, 
again, furious rush though it is—fifty times faster than z cannon ball— 
is quite inappreciable to our senses; it has to be inferred from celestial 
observations, and it was strenuously disbelieved by the agnostics of 
an earlier day. 

Uniformity is always difficult to grasp; our senses art not made for 
it, and yet it is characteristic of everything that is most efficient; jerks 
and jolts are easy to appreciate, but they do not condu-e to progress. 
Steady motion is what conveys us on our way, collisions are but a 
retarding influence. The seeker after miracle, in the exceptional and 
narrow or exclusive sense, is pining fora catastrophe ; the investigator 
of miracle, in the continuous and broad or comprehensive sense, has the 
universe for a laboratory. 


OLIVER LODGE. 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND., 


N 


N my return from England, where I have been spending a few 
O weeks’ holiday, I find lying in the Berlin shop-windows a book, 

Weltkrieg: Deutsche Träume? by August Niemann. A blood- 
red torch on the glaringly illustrated cover promises a sensation to the 
reader of the most hardened nerves. And the romance—for such it is 
—fulfils this promise by supplying a copious abundance of- personal 
adventures, battles and romantic surprises upon the background of a 
universal conflagration involving Europe and Asia 

It is this background, however, which is clearly considered as “the 

“great attraction”, Springing from a fiat issued on the banks of the 
Neva, the Weltkrieg opens with the victorious invasion of India by 
the Russians. France joins the struggle. Thereupon Germany also 
considers the moment has come to annihilate the common enemy— 
England. The great stroke succeeds. The book ends with the 
crushing defeat of the English Navy, at Flushing, by the united. 
fleets of the Allied Powers, and the victorious entry óf the Emperor 
William IL, at the head of the German, French and Russian battalions, 
which have landed in Scotland and on the South Coast of England, 
into London, where he dictates terms of peace. “German Dreams” , 
the book styles itself on the title page. Do the dreams of the German 
people—whether by night or by day—really take this fantastic 
direction? There are not wanting those in England and America 
who dre anxious to persuade the English people that this is the case; 
` bpt they have not usually passed for friends of Germany. To them 
this romanca will be of good service.* 

When I was in England I frequently discussed the political situation 
with a German fiend who has been living there for some years. He 
* There has just come to m iy potice a al advertisement in the Spectater, 
announcing an English tranelation of the work, which is said to be creating a stir on 
the continent; 25,000 copies of the edition have already been sold; a Frerich, 
a Russian and other translations in preparation. gue cannot but be of great 


+ ppiration the. English reader, the notice continues, to get i an insight pio the 
ons of Germany.” 


N 
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expressed with concern his opinion that, under the influences above 
indicated, a belief was gradually gaining ground amongst the English 
ptople that the thoughts of the German people were bent on a war 
with England. The utterances of the Pan-Germans, which were 
widely reported and commented upon in the anti-German Press, were 
taken, he said, as expressing the views of the German people; and 
the state of mutual irritation thus produced might, one day, on 
some trifling occasion or other, give rise to actual war. Upon my 
objecting that in Germany it never occurred to anyone to attach any 
weight to these utterances, he replied: “Quite so; that is what I tell 
“my English friends, but I always receive the answer: ‘ Indeed! We 
“í should like to think so; but show us some expression of opinion on 
“the other side from which we may learn the true feeling of the 
“* German people towards England? ” 

The coincidence of my meeting with Niemann’s book so soon after 
these conversations with my friend prompts me to take up my pen I 
feel that it is no longer permissible for those who regard the incitement 
against each other of these two great kindred nations as a criminal 
proceeding to keep silence; and therefore I strongly protest against 
the assertion that in the utterances of those who desire a war of 
Germany against England, or who regard it as inevitable, the feeling 
ofthe German people finds a true expression. In the work of fiction 
above mentioned, the man who is afterwards installed as the Chancellor 
of the German Empire, in order to make war on England, has an inter- 
view with the Emperor William IL, in the course of which he sets forth 
the situation as follows :— 


Russia and France stand together for the overthrow of England; 
and the German people has the feeling that it is time to take part in 
the struggle. As to the question on which side we should take our 
stand there exists nowhere any uncertainty. Our nation has long 
bitterly resented the intrigues and encroachments of England. 
Deeper and stronger than any other feeling in the human breast is 
the love of justice, and this sense of justice has been continually 
offended by the policy of England. A single word from their 
Emperor will suffice to stir the soul-of the German people to its 
deepest depths and to kindle a flame of enthusiasm before which all 
disunion, all the bickerings of parties will vanish. 4 

I deny most emphatically that the state of feeling here depicted has 
any counterpart in reality. There are, to be sure, people in Germany who 
dislike England ; it would be vain to deny it Nor can‘it be denied 
that the enthusiastic admiration for and attachment to England, 
English ways and English institutions, which were prevalent in, 
Germany in the middle of the 19th century, have since then noticeably 
cooled. But the assertion that the German people desires a war with 
England in order that it may build up its own position in the world 
out gåthe ruins of the island kingdom, is an outrage at once upon truth‘ 
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and upon humanity. Germany desires to hve and to prosper side by 
side with England She desires, as every growing and progressive 
people must desire, to maintain and extend her position in the world, 
and therefore she would make herself strong that she may be prepared 
for all eventualities and remain mistress of her own destiny. But she 
desires no war with England) Neither in her leading circles nor 
amongst the masses of her people is the view entertained that 
Germany’s way to greatness lies through the downfall of England. 
To millions of Germans the day that brought a war with Engling 
would be felt as the darkest day of their lives. 

This inner attitude of the German people towards a war with 
England would undergo a change only in one contingenzy—if England 
should feel herself bound to oppose by force the natural growth of 
Germany, as Imperial France did a generation ago, when for the sake 
of her political prestige she took up arms against Germany. The 
natural growth of Germany at the present day is prinarily a growth 
at sea and over sea, a growth, however, which does not necessarily 
involve the acquisition of territory. If England were desirous of 
acting on the counsel offered to her in an evil moment by an 
irresponsible adviser a couple of years ago, to fall upon Germany and 
to annihilate her commerce and her fleet before it was too late, then, 
indeed, the combination above described, the alliance of Germany, 
France and Russia for the overthrow of England would become, not 
only possible, but inevitable. If England, with a view to securing her 
control of the sea, were one day to make a descent on Germany, to 
destroy her fleet and to exterminate her commerce, which she might 
perhaps be in a position to do, just as in 1807 she bombarded Copen- 
hagen and took captive the Danish fleet, then without doubt there 
would arise in all Germany, from the greatest to the least, one single 
dominating thought—revenge at whatever cost In the last resort 
Germany can do without Metz and Lorraine, even without Alsace, 
but she cannot renounce her freedom on the sea. 

On the other hand I regard as the product of a crazy imagination 
the supposition on which the romance above referred to is based, that 
the German people is longing for a war with England; that, if a war 
broke out between Russia and England, it would place itself of its own 
free choice cn the side of Russia; that it would itself, in alliance with 
Russia ard France, help to bring on such a war. Quite a different 
picture of the future hovers before the minds of a great majority of 
the Germar®people. They see their nation side by sids with the other 
great nations of the Germanic race, the English and the North 
Americans, advancing towards that leadership of the civilised world 
which is the destiny of their race. The German pecple has a lively 
sense of its kinship, both in bloodand in spirit, with the Anglo-Saxon 
race, a livelier one perhaps thân exists on the other side of the North 


e Sea, since the mother is apt to have a deeper memory of the Sqn than 
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the son has of the home he has left. English literature, English 
philosophy and science seem to us almost like our own. Moreover, 
the glad recognition of and admiration for the creative energy, the 
power of political construction, whereby the English nation has drawn 
every quarter of the globe into the circle of European civilisation, has 
by no means become extinct in Germany; though indeed along with 
these the expression of dislike and of depreciation makes itself heard 
more often than formerly. It remains true, however, in spite of this, ' 
that the German people recognises itself in its historic self-conscious- 
ness*as a branch of the great Germanic-Protestant community of 
nations to which, together with the Scandinavian peoples, the English 
and the North Americans pre-eminently belong. And in regard to its 
external policy it has no more deeply-rooted instinct than the desire 
that it might be possible to advance side by side in fellowship with 
these nations. Only by the bitterest experience, the cruelest disillusion 
could this instinct be changed into a feeling of hate and of enmity. 

I cannot believe that these two nations can be destined by fate, 
or rather by their own blindness, to go through such an experience. 
The policy of nations is often dominated by great historical necessities 
from the pressure of which they cannot escape, however much prompted 
to do so by the fluctuations of national feeling. It is a necessity of 
this kind, in my opinion, which tends to draw England and Germany 
together. England, the strongest sea-power, needs the aid of a strong 
land-power to render secure her position in the world and to support 
her interests in the solution of Continental questions, such as; for 
example, the Eastern Question. This power is only to be found in 
Germany and Germany’s ally, the Austro-Hungarian monarchy; not 
in France or Russia, who are England’s natural rivals; Russia through- 
out the whole of Asia; France in the Mediterranean and in Africa 
Combinations may indeed arise in which England may for a time act 
together with France and even with Russia, but the essential opposition 
of interests is irremovable; and only if France or Russia should cease 
to be a Power whose rivalry needed to be reckoned with, would it fail 
to be operative. 

On the other hand, Germany, the strongest Power on land, needs to 
secure her position at sea Unfavourably situated as she is for 
maritime purposes on a withdrawn and easily-closed arm of the ocean 
and burdened with an enormous army necessitated by her being 
hemmed in between two great military powers, she cannot at the same 
time become a sea-power of the first rank In order, therefore, to 
secure the freedom of her intercourse by sea, which is absolutely 
essential for an industrial and commercial nation such as Germany is 
more and more coming to be, she needs the support of a strong sea- 
power. This can only be England A lasting alliance with France 
and Russia is excluded, not only for the time being by the memories of 
18 70, Rut also by more permanent elements of rivalry: one need only °. 
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think of the valleys of the Rhine, the Scheldt andthe Danube. In days 
gone by it was possible for Prussia to lean on the support of one of 
the great military powers ' The German Empire has become: too 
strong for such an alliance; its pressure is felt too heavily. 

If this is true, England ought not to regard the growth of the 
German fleet as a menace to herself, any more than Germany would 
consider her own safety as threatened by the strengthening of the 
English land forces. For a country that has wide interests at sea, a 
strong fleet is indispensable. It is only:in case England should look 
upon Germany’s economic rivalry as an intolerable evil, which muet be 
crushed by all the means at her disposal, that she need consider the 
German fleet as a hostile power whose destructicn was to be compassed, 
and the sooner the better. In that gase she would draw upon herself 
the inevitable consequence—the combination of the Continental 
Powers for the suppression of England, as the great pirate stronghold 
which claimed the right to close the sea to all other nations. 

Such are the essential relations to each other of the Powers of 
Europe, as they present themselves to my mind; and I vénture to 
maintain that the overwhelming majority of the German people regard 
the matter in the same light, or at any rate wish that they might do 
so. The second possible cambination, that of Germany in alliance 
with Russia and France against England, is repugnant to the German’s 
national sentiments, to all his traditional modes of thought, to all his 
political instincts. Nothing but unexampled outrage could force him 
to accept this alternative. If this terrible contingency were realised,” 
then indeed the German people would be compelled to fight for the 
sea as for its very life, and must needs seek at any price for allies who 
would be ready to offer a helping hand against England. That in 
such a case allies would be found cannot be doubted even in England. 
Sebastopol and S. Stefano, the Bosphorus and the clcsing of the Black 
Sea are daily reminders to Russia of the pressure under which she 
stands, and Morocco has scarcely expunged Egypt’ for ever from the 
memory of France. Indeed, what Continental State is there, with the 
possible exception of Germany and Italy, which would not have some 
old score to settle with England? 

I cannot bring myself to think that the day could ever come when 

England would close her eyes to her position in the world as thus 
defined. She cannot desire to bring Germany into a situation which 
must for ever render her an enemy of England. As little can I bring 
myself toethink that any responsible German statesman could ever 
conceive the idea of entering voluntarily into an albance for the 
destruction of England. It is needless to depict the desperate situation 
in which Germany would find herself on the morrow of that imagined 
triumphal entry of the German, Kaiser into London A wanton 
invasion, carried out not ureder the stress of political necessity, but 

.e from a mere motive of gam, would arouse in the English people the 
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same undying hatred of the Germans as would be stirred in the opposite f 
case in the German breast by an English invasion. Allies must needs 
be sought at any price against the German Empire, and how could they 
be wanting against a land whose predominance so many neighbours 
regard with dislike or with ill-concealed irritation Victory over 
England would not mean for Germany the achievement of an assured 
position m the world, still less of a position of predominance. It would 
create a situation which would lead of necessity to her political depend- 
ence on Russia, as the only Power from whom she could hope to find 
support against the lasting enmity of thte western world, America 
included. What that would imply for the inner development of 
Germany needs no setting forth The period of the Holy Alhance 
under Russian leadership is not forgotten in Germany. 

An anonymous contributor to the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for last 
October, in an article entitled “Absolute Monarchs against Free 
“Peoples,” has sought to alarm English readers by an imaginary picture 
of the Czar and the German Kaiser in alliance with all the retrograde 
powers for the destruction of national freedom as represented by 
France and England. With all due deference to the writer of that article, 
I may be permitted to say that there is not a single man in Germany, 
even in conservative and military circles, who could reflect without a 
shudder on a possible return of the situation in which impoverished 
and bleeding Prussia found herself in regard to Russia in the years 
after the peace of Vienna. We have to live with Russia; that is a 
geographical necesstty. A nation is not free to choose its neighbours, 
and may not therefore choose its friends) More especially it must 
have as its friends the foes of its foes, whether they are in other respects 
congenial or not The English people ought not to forget this They 
can contribute more than any other nation towards rendering the 
German people free in the choice of its friends. 

These obvious necessities of the situation will, I confidently hope, 
serve to prevent the existing ill-feeling, which has its roots in economic 
competition, and which is fostered by the ignorance and ill-will of the 
Press, from acquiring a decisive influence on the policy of the two 
nations. It is to be hoped that the day is coming when the Press 
will become more conscious than is now the case of its responsibility to 
the people. . 

In what I have said above I have intentionally left all purely moral 
considerations out of account, and dealt with the question under 
discussion entirely as a problem of political forces. .In order to 
prevent misunderstanding, however, I should like to add that 
I have not done this in the belief that the moral factor has 
not or ought not to have any place in the discussion of political > 
questions. On the contrary, I confess my adhesion to the ancient 
faith of mankind that the policy of States is subject to moral limitations 
which cannot be overstepped with impunity; that the laws of eternal, | 

vor. LXXXVI. 54 
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justice by which this world is governed cannot be evaded by the 
unscrupulous calculations of nations any more than of individuals. 
Moreover, I share the conviction that a day will come when the nations 
of the earth, now so intoxicated with a sense of their power, will 
. lend a more willing ear than they do at the present time to the voice 
of this eternal justice. That the advent of such a future should 
‘make arguments based on mere political expediency, however broadly 
conceived, seem to fall shart of the fitting standard, is a prospect 
which no one would greet with more joy than myself. 
FRIEDRICH PAULSEN 
(Professor at the University of Berlin). 


AFTER THE REACTION. 


ITERATURE as detached as is the literature of to-day from 
the middle and working classes, the unconscious rulers of 
land, would appear to be independent of the actual processes of 
political and social change. A few vigorous story tellers, a group of 
writers of pleasant verse, some youthful and brilliant journalists, will 
make up a hterary “movement”; which will take itself seriously, 
parade a pomp and circumstance, and continue until the respect- 
abilities of advancing age, and often, alas! the revelations of a failing 
inspiration, have once again demonstrated the triumph of time and 
change. Yet this emphasis of aloofness is not the whole truth. 
Literature, indeed, has no direct concern with the dust of the party 
struggle, with bills of licensing or local government. But the larger 
transitions of any period, the spirit which underlies some definite 
upheaval, whose appearance in the world of action astonishes the 
unthinking, is certain to find itself first articulate in the universe of 
art. Estimate in that universe a vital movement of revolt from some 
accepted ideal and tradition; you will be estimating a force which 
in no long time is destined to enter into the play of outward affairs 
and to mould the courses of the world. 
No better example could be adduced than the history of the 
Reaction of the later years of the nineteenth century. Weary of 


the long work of reform, a little bored by the strénuousness of the, 


appeal to disinterested causes, conscious of the possession of 
unparalleled means of enjoyment, and of great possessions, the nation 
was evidently prepared for a new spirit, a new inspiration. That 
spirit and inspiration came with the Reaction; whose literature some 
fifteen years ago revealed the only confident and secure proclamation 
of any kind of definite appeal. As the former enthusiasms subsided 
and the former systems were found, unsatisfying; as, in a word, the 
new England disentangled itself from the old; so the message 
proclaimed by a few men of genius, and diffused through a thousand 
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obscure channels in Press and platform, became suddenly <arresting : 
and it now stands crystallised in the past as the characteristic product 
of those extraordinary years. 

The contrast was glaring between the literature of the earlier 
Victorian era and the literature of the closing days) The old had 
been cosmopolitan; the new was Imperial. The old bad proclaimed 
the glory of the “one imperishable cause,” allied tarough all lands; 
the struggle for liberty against the accumuleted atheisms of a dozen 
centuries. The new was frankly Tory ; with the Tory scofing at 
the futilities of freedom, described now as a squalid uprising of the 
discontented against their masters. The old had been “Liberal”; 
in that wide definition including such extremes as a Browning or a 
Tennyson; the new branded Liberalism as but a gigantic fraud by 
which the weak deluded the strong into an abnegation of their 
individuality. The old bad been humanitanan; preaching, if with 
a somewhat thick voice, yet with a sanguine air, -he coming of the 
golden age; with war abandoned as irrational, and a free and 
universal trade binding the nations into one brotherhood, and the 
diffusion of the sweet reasonableness of the English character through 
all the envious nations of the world. The new hac no such hopes or 
dreams. It revolted always against the domination of the bourgeois. 
It estimated commerce as a means of conflict and a weapon of affence. 
It clamoured for the ancient Barbarism; and delighted m war; and 
would spread an English civilisation, not by the diffusion of its ideas 
but by the destruction of its enemies. It was literature congruous 
to a nation wearied of the drabness of its uniform successes; with 
the dissatisfaction and vague restlessness which come both to 
individuals and communities after long periods of order and routine. 
To the friends of progress the dominance of such a spirit seemed 
of the elements of tragedy. Literature, after its long alliance with 
the party of reform, had gone definitely over to the enemy. To the 
minds of the few faithful the dismay was somewhat similar to that 
aroused in the,defenders of the inviolate city when the Shekinah 
departed from the courts of the temple and passed into the camp 
of its foes. 

This new spirit of the Reaction gathered itself especially round two 
men, each possessing more than a touch of genius—Mr. W. E. Henley 
and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Mr. Henley’s vitrioic denunciation of 
the accepted codes of life, the almost insane lust of blood and violence 
of one physically debarred from personal adventure, became reflected 
in a hundred eager followers, who plied the axe and hammer of sneer 
and gibe round the humanitarian ideal and the house of the good 
citizen. Mr. Kipling’s proclamation of the Imperial race co-operating 
with God in the bloody destruation and domination of subject peoples 
passed into the commonplaces of a journalism waich every morning 
revealed to the astonished clerk his devastation of Afghanistan, or 
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civilisation of Zanzibar, or slaughter of ten thousand fantastic 
Dervishes in a night and a day. 

It was a literature of the security of a confident triumph; with 
that quality which distinguishes the work of a dawn from the 
work of a declining day. Its appeal was to many permanent elements 
of human emotion. It proclaimed the supremacy of England as a 
mother worth dying and living for; her children seeking danger 
as a bride, searching all the confines of the world; encountering and 
joyfully mastering enemies and natural forces, the winds and the 
seas and the terrors of elemental things. Thefe were visions of ships 
steering through deep waters and harvests gathered from all seas; 
of the pioneers whose bones have marked the track for the advancing 
army that they might follow wherg these had trod; of the flag of 
England descried amid mist and cold or in the Southern sun as every- 
where triumphant by the testimony of all the winds of Heaven. It 
was a literature of intoxication; adequate to a nation which, having 
conquered the world in a fit of absence of mind, has suddenly become 
conscious of the magnitude of its achievement. Small wonder that 
to the eyes of the men of the time there came with it something of 
the force of a gospel; as the boundaries of their thought lifted to 
disclose larger horizons than they had ever known. 

It was a literature on the other hand of a rather forced ferocity ; 
of an academic enthusiasm for the noise and trappings of war; the 
work of men who despised death because there was present in their 
minds, not death as a reality but only death as an idea It preached 
a boastful insularity with a whole-hearted contempt for disloyal 
Ireland or the cretins of the continent; revealing the Briton to 
himself, a majestic figure, lord of the earth, who with the approbation 
of God, but by the power of his own right arm, had gotten himself 
the victory. It presented a figure of the Imperial race, like Nietzsche’s 
Overman, trampling over the ineffective, crushing opposing nations, 
boasting an iron supremacy, administering an iron justice. It thought 
scom of all the ideals of philanthropy of the middle classes with their 
timidities and reticence and dull routine, of the poor with the 
clumsiness of their ineffectual squalor. “More chops, bloody ones 
“with gristle,"—so a critic has summed up Mr. Kipling’s demand from 
life in his own words. It neglected and despised tht ancient pieties 
of an older England, the little isle set in its silver sea. Greatness 
became bigness; specific national feeling, parochial Imperial 
Destiny replaced national well-being; and men were no longer 
asked to pursue the “just” course, but to approve the “inevitable.” 

The thing lasted only so long as it could keep divorced from real 
things and confined to its world of dreams.) While British wars con- 
sisted of battues of blacks, with the mjnimum of loss and pain to our- 
selves, the falsity of the atmosphere of Mr. Kipling’s battle tales was 
undiscoverable. The blind and gibbering maniac of the end of “The 

eo? 
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“Light that Failed,” who shrieks, “Give ’em Hell, men, oh, give ’em 
“Hell,” from the security of an armoured train, while his companions 
annihilate their enemies through the tumıng of the handle of a 
machine gun, seemed not only a possible but even a reputable figure. 
The sport af such “good hunting ”—“the lordliest life on earth ”—was 
not recounted by the historian of the hunted, the tribes of the hills 
whose land was laid desolate and wells choked up and palmtrees cut 
down and villages burnt, who were joyfully butchered tc make an 
Imperial holiday. Their verdict upon such “hunting” might have 
been less exuberant; as Newman said in the famous parable tn his 
defence of Catholics in England, “Lions would have fared better, had 
“lions been the artists.” : 

With the outbreak of real war and some apprehension of izs meaning 
the spell snapped., Directly Mr. Kipling commenced to write 
concerning the actual conflict in South Africa, the note suddenly jarred 
and rang false. His judgment was found to be concemed not with 
war but the idea of war; the conception in the brain of a journalist. 
The jauntiness and cocksureness, the surface swagger, were suddenly 
confronted with realities; Death and Loss and Longing. “There 
“was a good killing at Paardeberg; the first satisfactory killing of 
“the whole war” ; this attitude was revealed suddenly in its essential 
vulgarity; a grimace from the teeth outwards; war as viewed from 
Capel Court or Whitechapel, or any other place where men shout 
and are impotent. Real war gave indeed a revelation of high sacrifice, 
the coming of the “fire of Prometheus” into the common ways of 
men; flaming up under the stress of a vast upheaval in the conflict 
of life and of death. It was not given to the Apostles of the New 
Imperialism to estimate or even to understand those deeper tides of 
the human soul. Their conception was of war carried on in the spirit 
of the music hall comedy; the men at the close of the struggle wiping 
their hands which have successfully gouged out the eyes of their 
enemies, while they hum the latest popular song. It was left for 
another pcet of a different spirit, Mr. Henry Newbolt, to strike the 
deeper notes in the only memorable verse called forth by this three 
years’ struggle. 

With the coming of a war which it had so vigorously demanded, the 

e literature of the reaction fell suddenly, first“into shrillness, then into 
silence. Read to-day, the whole thing stands strangely remote and 
fantastic, the child of a time infinitely far away. Of its authors, some 
are dead ;*and some survive in a strange shadowy life in an alien 
‘time. Mr. Kipling continues to compile such mournful productions 
as “Trafics and Discoveries.” But the pipe fails to awaken any 
responsive echoes. Even those who before had approved now 
turn away their heads. He appears like one dancing and grimacing 
in the midst of the set grave faces of a silent company. And so 
-e of the others Mr. Street, one of the briskest of the original young 
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men, contributes long letters on Tariff Reform to the columns 
of the Times. They suggest nothing so much as the return from 
beyond the grave of the tenuous phantoms of the Greek heroes. The 
spectacle is not without its pathos. We have not changed, these writers 
might complain. Here ıs the same music which you once approved, 
which once moved you clumsily to caper in the market place. What 
has caused the charm suddenly to cease? 


It hag ceased—is the reply—because your world of phantasy has ' 


been judged and condemned by real things; because with that 
judgment a new Spirit is dawning in Englarfd. 
This inspiration should make its first appearance in literature. And 


the question immediately arises: can we estimate to-day anything - 


confident and vital which can be „interpreted as the work of the 
pioneers, the Spring of a Summer to be? 

We shall find, I think, on examination two classes of such writings. 
The first is of those who growing up under the spirit and dominance 
of the Reaction, have yet refused to give it their allegiance; a 
Literature of protest coloured by a sense of isolation from the ideals 
of its age. The second is of those developmg when that dominance 
is passing away and who exhibit therefore all the security and triumph 
which comes from the conviction of a winning cause. 

Qf the first, the most noteworthy name is of one who has always 
stood apart and alone, whose verse has shown a conviction that he is 
speaking to a people indifferent to his art. The work of Mr. William 
Watson will appear in the future by the side of that of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling as representing a conflict of ideas which go down to the 
basis of man’s being. The very methods reflect the diversified ideals. 
The one is detached, elusive, cold; standing apart upon the height ; 
content in a serenity and a fastidious taste in words) The other is 
coloured, barbaric, human ; tumid and rhetorical; moving and rejoicing 
in the every-day world; vital, appealing and alive The one, 
“magnificently imperturbed,” preaches always a vehement, if austere, 
virtue; appealing from the present to the ancient traditions of an 
older time, to a past consecration of effort and sympathy in disin- 
terested service. The other beats with the emotion of a crowd; from 
the midst of which, and as its voice, he directs men’s gaze towards an 
illimitable future. 7 

And the changes of the time could be no better illustrated than 
in the comparison of two appeals In “The Purple East,” contrasted 
with “The Seven Seas” of ten years ago, the divergenca,is manifest 
between one who is speaking the mind of a nation and one obviously 
beyond its sympathies Mr. Watson appealed with a violence of 
despair for England to accept the obligations of her deliberate 
responsibility, to embark in the spjrit of the old crusaders upon the 
vindication of an unchanging justice. «And the note of a baffling 


indifference and defeat is over all the volume. Mr. Kipling sang of, 
ee? 


* 
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the glories and the greatness of an Empire swollen into one-eighth 
of the habitable world and splashed around the seven seas; and 
every line of his vigorous verse seems punctuated with the applause 
of invisible multitudes. 

Ten years after appear two other volumes almost contemporaneously. 
The time has changed) The wheel has come full circle In “For 
“England” there breathes through every page the consciousness of 
vindication, an appeal to a judgment which even now has proclaimed 
an honourable acquittal. In “The Five Nations” the rhetoric has 
passed into bombast; an audience slipping away or turning thelr 
backs is everywhere apparent The sneers at indifference, the heaped 
up insults upon “fools” and “oafs,” the jibes and abuse hurled upon 
a nation that will not rise to the new gospel, attest over the whole 
mournful volume the consciousness of failure. In the one is the 
jealousy of the discarded favourite :— s 


And ye vaunted your fathomless power and ye flaunted your iron pride 

Ere ye fawned on tke younger nations for the men who could shoot and 
ride. 

Then ye returned to your trinkets; then ye contented your soul 

With the flanneled fools at the wicket and the muddied onfs at the goal. 


In the other is the dignity of confidence secure in an ultimate verdict 
which is independent of man’s applause :— 


Friend, call me what you will: no jot care I: 
I that shall stand for England till I die. 

* * + # 
The England from whose side I have not swerved; 
The immortal England whom I, too, have served, 
Accounting her all living lands above, 
In Justice, and in Mercy, and in Love. 


Next to the work of tkis isolated figure you may tum to that 


“particular literature of Ireland which has survived through all the 


clamorous days, and finds its most complete interpretation in the 
work of Mr. W. B. Yeats. ; 
Mr. Yeats stands for the gemus of the Celt; not unmixed, indeed, 
with a mys-icism culled frcm other sources; but more than any other 
now representing the soul of a nation. He is the outstanding figure 
in a literary movement which is one of the vital things in the world of 


to-day, a movement of that Nationalism which is the antithesis of 


Imperialism, and whose scene is set in one of the great tragic failures 
of the world. From the heart of that failure, from a race as it would 
seem visibly dying in its own land, Mr. Yeats and his comrades 


*proclaimed their judgment of the forces to which have been given 


domination. These triumphant agd violent pæans of progress, with 
its noise and bustle, its material opulence, its heavy destruction of 


.e2ll old and beautiful and auiet things, stand everlastingly condemned 
a 
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, by one whose first search is for the Rose of undying beauty, whose 
concern is only with the ardours and hungers of the soul He looks 
out upon the tumult and the shouting and the glory and the glitter 
of passing things. He learns that Tenderness, Compassion, Beauty, 
those white winged angels of human healing, find no place in this hot 
` and heavy air. He stands aside, an apostle of defeat; of defeat yet 
triumphant in its fall; dehberately choosing allegiance to the 
vanquished cause. “They went out to battle but they always fell” 
is written all over this haunting and musical verse, this haunting and 
appealing prose! And into the old legends, mingled of dreams and 
shadows, from twilights and dim dawns, the mystery and the sadness 
of moving waters and hidden places, the wind among the reeds, the 
rose leaves falling in the gardep, he has woven, with something of 
the quality of magic, all the sadness of an elegy over a doomed and 
passing race. 

Beauty and the love of beauty, the old things, the songs by the 
fire, the dreams by the fire light, are passing, passing from the world. 
The note of that passing and of the judgment of the destructive 
forces enters into a kind of exultant rejection of a civilisation which 
carries even in its victory the seeds of decay; which has received 
its heart’s desire and leanness in the soul. Here is the defiance of 
one who notes that all the noise and triumph of his conquerors will 
one day also become ashes and a little dust. 

So the dominant note of the work of his attractive, wayward genius 
is this note of sadness and appeal, appeal from the call of the wind 
and shadowy waters, from a world ravaged by change and time to 
the “Land of the ever young,” and the “Land of Heart’s Desire.” 
“Tt is time now to go into the glens,” he could say with Don-nacha’Ban, 
“for gloom is falling on the mountains and mists shroud the hills.” 
“There is enough evil in the crying of wind”; “For the world’s more 
“full of weeping than you can understand ” :— 


We who still labour by the cromlech on the shore, 
The grey cairn on the hill when day sinks drowned in dew, 
Being weary of the world’s Empires bow dowr to you. — 


“Weariness of the world’s Empires”; the “vanity of Sleep, Hope, 
“Dream, endless Desire” ; a defant estrangement*from all the courses 
of the world become visibly flat, stale and unprofitable ;—+these are 
written over all this literature of protest and sorrow. Beauty passes 
as a dream; and “we and the labouring world are passing by”; and 
the consolation chiefly rests in the knowledge that one day all will 
have gone, that “God’s wars” will at last end in silence. 


And when at last defeated im His wars, 

They have gone down finder the same white stars, 

We shall no longer hear the little cry 

Of our sad hearts, that may not live nor die. p 
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In his later work, indeed, Mr. Yeats has passed to a real Eastern 
Nihilism; tc Du Bellay’s “Le Grandeur du Rien”; and the thought 
even that “Le Grand fout” into which “all other things pass and 
“lose themselves” ıs some time itself to perish and pass away. In 
that remarkable play, “Where there is Nothing,” which perplexed the 
inhabitants of Kensington last summer and provided food for the 
facile humours of the dramatic ‘critics, there is an almost passionate 
expression cf this hatred of “making things,” this hunger for the 
primitive abyss and void. Paul Ruttledge, the hero, is a kind of wild 
Tolstoy preaching the return, not to nature, but to nothingness. He 
seeks satisfaction first in the passing from the artificiality of society 
to live with the tinkers on the open road; from this to asceticism 
in the monastery; and then again ta the simphicities of the ruined 
abbey and bere subsistence from day to day. His followers who have 
been drawn >y his message totally misunderstand this new strange 
gospel of despzir, and are found planning to build up again all which 
he has destroyed. In an impressive passage, which forms the climax 
of the play, this apostle of Nihilism proclaims his faith :— 

f Oh: yes, I understand, you’ would weave them together like this 
(weaves the ossers in and owi), you would acd one thing to another, 
laws and money and Church and bells, till you had got everything 
back ageia that you have escaped from. But it is my business to 
tear things asunde: like this (tears pieces from the basket), and this, 
and this.— - 

“At last,” he cries, in the scene in the crypt, “we must put out the 

“light of the Sun and of the Moon, and all the light of the World and 

“the World icself. We must destroy the World; we must destroy 

“everything that has Law and Number, for where there is nothing, 

“there is God” l 

Yet at other times this defiant Eastern assertion of. the ultimate 
triumph of ccld and darkness gives place to a hope that the weak 
things of the world may even at the end overcome the strong; and 

Beauty and Romance and the old Desires of the heart and the Vision 

of larger spiritual horizons return again into the common ways of men. 


The movement of thought which has made the good citizen, or 

has been made by him, has surrounded us with comfort and safety 

e and with vulgarity and insincerity. One finds alike its energy and 

its weariness in churches which have substituted a system of morals 

for spiritual ardour, in pictures which have substituted conventionally 

pretty faces for the disquieting revelations of sincerity, in poets 

L who have set the praises of those things good citizens think praise- 
worthy bove a dangerous delight in beauty for the sake of beauty. 

But while the old is crumbling the new is building. There is still 
the hope that ‘the golden age is to ome again and men’s hearts and 

“the weather to grow gentle, as time fades into eternity”; and at 

. .tjmes a sudden conviction in the coming of “a change, which, begun 

e 
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“in our time or not for centuries, will one ‘day make all lands Roly 
“lands again.” 


Mr. Yeats, partly through the expression of a national movement, 
partly by the appealing force of his talent, has attained even under 
the uncongenial skies of the Reaction some recognition of his sincerity 
and power. An Enghsh author, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, no less 
individual and arresting, and far less detached and remote from 
definitely English ideals, has waited longer for acceptance. Only 
with the production of “Between the Acts,” a few months back, was 
there apparent something like a general acknowledgment of his 
talent. His work, like that of Mr. Yeats, belongs to a period of 
protest—protest against a dominant spirit whose departure seemed 
far distant. This protest has taken varied forms: the appeal of the 
poor against the cruel indifference and, perhaps, more cruel “charity” 
of the rich; the appeal of the little’ nations with thew particular 
civilisations against an Imperialism which rolls as a Juggernaut car, 
guided by sightless eyes, not deliberately but clumsily, over all their 
variegated lives; the appeal of the ancient, wayward things of man’s 
existence, its high ardours, its delight in the charged spirit of emotion, 
love and battle and the open road, against a civilisation spreading its 
by-laws and decencies over all the broken lands, and estimating its 
progress by its expenditure upon sanitation or the dimensions of its 
public lavatories. Against such progress he appeals always for those 
elements of transfiguring flame in which alone man apprehends 
something of the purpose of his being; against the persistence of 
“the set grey life and apathetic end,” for the pipe of Pan among the 
reeds, the fire of Prometheus,‘the moment in which the pent-up spirit 
breaks through Time “into Eternity its due.” 

Mr. Nevinson is a child of Shrewsbury and Oxford, of both of which 
he has written with that love for particular places in his own land 
which is the essence of the spirit of patriotism He has lived in a 
block dwellng in the East End; and from that life came the writing 
of “Neighbours of Ours,” the best volume of tales which ever took 
as their theatre of action that desolate and fascinating region. The 
contrast between the Reaction and the newer spirit, exhibited already 
in the comparison of the poetry of the one and the other, is no less 
conspicuous in a study of Mr. Nevinson’s stories of the life of the poor 
contrasted with the fruitful crop of pictures of slum life,—the mean 
street, the Jago, Badalia Herodsfoot or ‘Lisa of Bambeth, which 
developed under the inspiration of that insistent tyranny. The hard 
cleverness, the vivid impressions of an essential ignorance, of the 
journalist who prowls through the streets of poverty as he would prowl 
through the interior of China seeking copy ;—-with the same eye for 
vivid effect and the same essential cohtempt for its peoples, splashing 
on his canvas his hard yellows and purples—is revealed in its suddan. = 
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insolence by these studies of one who has lived intimately with those 
who have failed. Cectain of these—notably the “St. George of 
“Rochester,” or “Father Christmas”—-may be commended to those 
who would understand the meaning of tenderness and a man’s 
compassion for all that is trampled under in the fitful fever of 
modern hfe. 

From the East End Mr. Nevinson passed into the larger world; 
to see cities and men; and everywhere the strong triumphant and 
the weak ‘suffering; to the pitiful comedy of the thirty days’ war in 
Greece; to that more pitiful tragedy of the destruction of two free 
nations in South Africa amid the heroism of the one side and the 
other. From these and the lessons there learnt, from the “things 
“seen” in the great moments of life andthe quiet interludes “Between 
“the Acts,” he has collected those volumes of vivid impressions and 
appeals which have revealed his power in literature. 

Two elements mingle in all his work. The one is Pagan, the plea 
of Pan, of life and passion, against the cramping boundaries of 
convention and dead things; the protest of the “Savage Soul” The 
other is Pity, learnt by the older gods in the watching of two 
thousand years of human pain; pity for all who find themselves in a 
minority and crushed under by the clumsiness and violence of the 
world. The one thing that appears to him intolerable is the rotting, 
at ease; the one tragedy the burning out of high emotion into a 
little heap of ashes. “To grow fat and foul in clubs and country- 
“houses,” is the nightmare of one of his characters, “till I slime away 
“in the funeral of an elderly country gentleman who had been in the 
“army once.” He exalts the company of the warrior saints against 
the crowd of the faint-hearted. “Life piled on life were all too little 
“for the unquenchable passion of my eyes.” “To set two bulging, 
“flat-footed gentlemen,” is his verdict, “to stand on a flagstone instead 
“of one, seems an unwortky aim for Evolution after all its labours.” 

In varied scenes, in Greece, Lis old home, with all the appeal of 
natural things, hill and heather, and violet sea; by the ancient wall 
running across Britain marking the boundaries of another Empire 
which once thought itself immo-tal; on the war-scarred slopes of 
Waggon Hill above Ladysmith in the clear night after the storm 
of men and elements,°watching with pity the bodies of the dead; in 
the cathedral close, smiling at the anger of the Canon agamst his 
servant, Elizabeth, for her transgression with her soldier-lover—Pan 
appears and claims his heritage. 

The contrast between this vision on the hillside, the mingled 


‘exultation and lament over the body of a dead peasant, with any of 


Mr. Kipling’s latest tales, “The Captive,” or, “Private Capper,” will 
reveal the meaning of a newer time. All the music hall song 
and hard cleverness have vanished from the horizon of this poor 


= sightless body. Not in this lies its greatness: but in that Divine Fire 
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which entered into tke heart of him as he moved through the slow 
routine of his life, and drove him out here from his dear home into 
the forefront of the tattle with passionate response to the call of the 
Fatherland. 

Pan and the author will hear nothing of the plaint of the priest 
at man’s seeming wickedness, Surveying the long course of history, 
he will testify with something approaching awe to an endurance and 
indomitable will which raises him above the level of the older gods. 
There is a passage in this testimony not unworthy to be placed with 
Lamennais’ “Hymn of the Dead,” or*Stevengon’s awful vision in 
“Pulvis et Umbra” 


They appear and are gone. Like shipwrecked boys they are cast 
upon the shoals of time, and drop off into darkness. No research of 
history, no deciphering of village tombs can ever recover them. We 
think that somewhere they may still lie nestled up, with all their age 
about them; but even darkness holds them no more. They stood 
on this flying earth, we see their footsteps, we hear the thin ghost 
of their voices, acd on the stones lies the touch of their dead hands, 
but they are nowhere to be found at all. They knew how short 
their dear life was, yet they filled it with labour and unrecorded toil. 
Moming and night, through their little space of minutes, they 
struggled and agconized to keep on living and feed their children for 
the struggle and agony of a few minutes more. The sun blasted 
them, ice devoured their flesh, their mouths were mad with thirst, 
hunger twisted them with cramps, plague consumed them, they 
rotted as they stood, bolts of torture drove through their brains, 
their bodies were clamped into hoops; in battle, in child-bed they 
died with extremity of pain. Yet they endured, and into the chinks 
and loopholes of their misery they crammed laughter and beauty 
and a passion transfiguring them beyond the semblance of the gods. 


’Tis a sombre picture; yet not without its triumph “Let us leave 
“it to the priests to marvel at men’s wickedness.” “Over any such 
“thing as love or laughter in the heart of man I could stand astonished 
“with admiration throughout the lifetime of a god.” 


The work of these writers is written, in Mr. Watson’s phrase, “in 
“estrangement.” Over all is the consciousness of battle upon a losing 
side. For the new note of buoyancy and corviction that the old is 
passing, the consciousness of the birth of a new spirit, you must pass to 
a younger group of writers, to those who have developed when the 
Reaction, instead of bemg living and dominant, was, become visibly 
dead and sterile. Of such, two of the most vigorous to-day are 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc and Mr. Gilbert Chesterton. 

Mr. Belloc has produced work which is excellent in itself and more 
excellent in its promise of better things to come. He exhibits 
especially two qualities always rare in English writing—the quality 
«of rhetoric -and the quality of irony. His earlier works, studies of 
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the Revolution in Paris, Danton and Robespierre, are full of the 
triumph of the assertion of human personality against the influences 
of outward things; full also of magnificent outbursts of rhetoric and 
passion. His work, like the architecture of that Middle Age which 
he loves so ardently, reveals the mingling of this spirit of romance 
with the spirit òf laughter; the high roofs and spires with the 
gargoyles and grotesques, and all the exuberance of humour and vigour 
and aspiration which gave its life to the greatest century which the 
world has ever seen. He will pass from the record of romance to 
the roaring satire of “Dr. Caliban,” or the collaboration with Mr. 
Chesterton in the ndiculing of the Tariff Reform Commission. High 
spirits and a kind of elémental energy are characteristics of all his 
work. No present-day writing conveys so much the impression of 
a huge enjoyment in its preparation.® Much of Mr. Belloc’s humour 
is indeed recondite, written to please himself and for the few who will 
understand; the decent citizen but becomes conscious that someone 
is laughing at him and indignantly hurries by. 

In “The Path to Rome,” the most popular of all his books, this 
ever-flowing vitality is everywhere present. Youth, its sincerity, its 
self-sufficiency, its vigour and hope and enormous dreams, is present 
in all this personal record of pilgrimage. As the traveller swings 
out from Toul in the sunset by the Nancy gate and strikes in a bee- 
line across the backbone of Europe to the goal of his wandering, he 
pours out all the experience of outer and inner things. He makes 
up songs, and sings them as he journeys, in dispraise of heretics or 
praise of God. He finds companionship in the common people, the 
people of the road, the people of the villages, away from the dust of 
the cities. He apprehends “the solid form of Europe under him like 
“a rock”; unchanged and permanent, beside which all the noise of 
modern progress appears but vaporous and transitory. 

In the story of “Emmanuel Burden,” published last month, Mr. 
Belloc’s ironical method has attained its clearest expression. The 
elaborate satire penetrates every page; from the pompous parody 
of the title, through the nonsense of the preface, to the Burden 
genealogies in the heavy futility of the three-volume biography. To 
nine out of ten, reading as they think a dull and straightforward 
narrative, all this will appear very tedious. But in the underlying 
spirit there is a marked and momentous change from the spirit of 
the social satire of fifteen years ago. The literature of the Reaction 
found the sybject of all its facile humours in the middle class 
tradesman. It was never tired of mocking at his narrow outlook, 
his contempt for art and literature and all new ideas, his confinement 
dn the rigid grooves of sectarianism and the making of money. Mr. 
Grundy, the husband of the dictator, of the suburbs, was to these clever 
young men the one subject af an unfailing ridicule. They pelted 
him with epigrams; they caricatured his decencies and devotion; 
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they rolled the poor old gentleman in the gutter and departed laughing 
hugely at their own success. 

With Mr. Belloc the process is reversed; Satire has come over 
to the other side. Over against the new wits, the cleverness engaged 
in the intervals of self-indulgence in running (or ruining) an Empire ; 
with its surface sparkle and its essential emptiness and frivolity, Mr. 
Grundy with his tenacity, his simplicity, his austere devotion to duty, 
appears as an entirely reputable figure, Mr. Burden is Mr. Grundy, 
the “honest man and good citizen,” ironmonger of Thames Street. 
In, his side whiskers and frock coat, as depicted by Mr. Chesterton, 
with his impossible mid-Victorian residence at Avonmore, 
Alexandrovna Road, Upper Norwood, with his forty years’ daily 
devotion to his trade, “his home, manner and habit of life seemed 
“to me who knew him to be always England, England.” “To see 
“him open his umbrella was to comprehend England from the Reform 
“Bill to Home Rule.” 4 

Against this old and passing England, the England which had built 
up the great heritage of Empire, Mr. Belloc exhibits the dismal 
crowd who have entered into that goodwill and are in danger of 
losing it—the children of the old mocking at the limitations of their 
fathers, cosmopolitan financiers of Semitic origin, exploiting, 
ostensibly, remote marshes, in reality the British public, under the 
sonorous claptrap of “Empire Expansion”; broken down relics of 
the feudal system compelled to re-establish their shattered fortunes ; 
the new yellow journalism; and the rank and file of hungry, greedy 
persons of all classes who rushed into the flotation as clergymen and 
society ladies and respectable country gentlemen rushed into the 
gigantic gambling in South Africans of ten years ago. These are 
the figures which fill the foreground of the flotation of the M’Korio 
Delta Development Co. Experience of the bitter food of those 
astonishing nineties in England, the Hooley scandals, the Liberator, 
the Chartered Company, Whitaker Wright, are woven into a social 
satire in which the deliberate restraint of the irony scarcely veils the 
passionate protest against all this new corruption of a nation marching 
gaily down calamitous ways. 

In such a morass of foulness Mr. Burden is engulfed. He finds 
himself immediately in the toils, surrounded by wague forces of evil. 
There is nothing definite. The outline moves. As soon as he strikes 
out, the walls, which seemed to be closing around him, part aside and 
elude his blows. The business is of a kind to which he is 
unaccustomed. The suavity and plausibility of his confederates are 
equal to all his approaches. There isa spirit in the air, in the public 
Press, around the office of the company, a miasma which poisons the 
blood and turns the balance of the brain. Although the shares still 
stand high and there is outward “prosperity, the conviction deepens 
that he is in the grasp of unclean forces He is troubled in the 
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daytime with a haunting sense of shame, at night by monstrous 
dreams, The attempt of his colleagues to “freeze out” his friend, 
Mr. Abbott (another absurd, early-Victorian figure), who bad refused 
to “come in,” produced a climax. The poor, bewildered mind breaks 
under the strain. Mr Burden, feeling actually in the presence of a 
crowd, “the massed forces of this new world surging against him,” 
in one fine scene of fury denounces all his fellow directors as rogues 
and thieves and scum, and reels home to Upper Norwood to die. 
The death scene is not inadequate to life’s greatest persistent 
irony. On the one hand is the outward, pitiful and grotesque 
incident: a stout old man, muttering gibberish, being put to bed 
by the knife boy and the cook. On the other is the inward grandeur, 
Death and his armies and majesty visibly present in this suburban 
villa, and present also the three great Angels, “the Design and the 
“Justice and -he Mercy of God.” 

The M’Korio flourishes Mr. L Z. Barnett, who is chief 
promoter, becomes Lord Lambeth. The shares rise. But away in 
a remote suburb they have buried Emmanuel Burden, Merchant, of 
Thames Street and Upper Norwood (for whom, one is relieved to 
hear, Mr. Belloc “has no fears at the Judgment seat”); and with 
him they have buried the older England. 

This remarkable work in some sense gathers up all the threads of 
` remonstrance into one deliberate impeachment of the results of’ the 
Reaction; the fine fruits of that “Imperialism” which ran like a 
species of fluid madness through the veins of England during the 
later disastrous years. Memorable in itself, it is more memorable 
as a kind of pioneer of that deliberate revolt which is caye i a 
return to the broken tradition of reform. ' 


The rise of Mr. Chesterton in the public estimate has exhibited the 
most sudden growth of all recent reputations. Still on the nght side 
of thirty, he has in two or three years leaped into a position of which 
older men might well be envious His early work, “Greybeards at 
“Play,” a volume of fantastic verse, “The Wild Knight,” serious 
poetry of quite remarkable originality and power, “The Defendant,” 
a collection of paradoxical essays, revealed only to the few the presence 
‘of a new writer and a new method. The “Browning” of last year, 
however, both in its merit and in its definite challenge, evoked a 
universal testimony that here was something which, whether you 
liked it or not, was henceforth to be reckoned with in literature. 
Since then have followed “Twelve Types,” and “Watts,” and a novel, 
once again of daring originality, “The Napoleon of Notting Hill ”— 

a parable of the perpetual “survival of the spirit of Nationalism and 
local patriotism, however mysticaf and irrational, against all the forces 
of ridicule and common sense. The output continues of an astonishing 
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fertility in daily and weekly and monthly magazines. It is these 
outpourings of himself, stripped of all reticence, which have earned 
for Mr. Chesterton the bulk of his fame. He loves the very breath 
of controversy. Open any newspaper interested in the things for 
which he cares: you will have a good chance of finding Mr. Chesterton 
in the midst of a lively argument with a host of opponents, with a 
calm serenity in his rightness, a boisterous delight in the shrewd blows 
given and taken, an unfailing good temper. You will find him 
simultaneously controverting with Dr. Chfford for his attack upon 
Romanism under an appearance of an attack upon the Education 
Acts; explaining to Mr. Blatchford and Mr: McCabe the impossibility 
of Agnosticism and his envy of their simple belief; or expounding to 
an indignant audience the absolute necessity of approving of Russia 
in the war against Japan. 

Beneath all there is no mere love of paradox or intellectual agility 
but a very definite philosophy of life. As the attitude of Mr. Yeats 
was one of protest, so that of Mr. Chesterton is one of acceptance. 
The denial of life, the longing of a wearied civilisation for nothingness 
and the great Void, is to him a fundamental atheism and blasphemy. 
Not “where there is nothing,” but “where there is anything ”—there 
“ig God.” He is a mystic and an optimist, swaggering down Fleet 
Street entirely satisfied that all things are very good. Like Whitman, 
whose spirit is most manifest in his work, he can protest, “No array 
“of terms can express how much at peace I am about God.” To 
many this boisterous content appears as an offence and irreverence. 
To such he appears of those who are too much at ease in Zion. To 
others this deliberate revolt from the denials of life comes with 
something of the nature of an inspiration. 

He is all for acceptance of the things that are and the revelation 
through them of the things that endure. In all experience the 
present becomes a transfigured past; to the seeing eye that trans- 
figuration may be immediately accomplished. He has no controversy 
with the results of modern progress, the city, in slum or suburb; as 
wild and flaming meanings call to him from beneath that dull surface 
as any appeal in ancient forest or the sounding of the sea. The 
great city he finds as something “wild and obvious”; with the “casual 
“omnibus” wearing “the primal colours of a fairy ship”; and the 
lights in the dark “beginning to glow like innumerable goblin eyes.” 
Bermondsey is decked with fairy bubbles for gas-lamps and 
haunted with Presences of good and evil The doordmockers of 
Clapham, as he gazes at them, writhe into strange shapes; the fat, 
red, polished pillar-boxes shout their mystical meaning to the skies. 
Hardly a hairs breadth below the cellars of Kensington flare the 
. ancient elemental fires. He is intoxicated by the “towering and 
“tropical visions of things as they aré,” the “gigantic daisies, the 
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“oceans end strange-shaped trees, of dust like the wreck of temples 
“and thistledown like the ruin of stars” Day by day the seeing eye 
may behold God renewing his ancient rapture. The quest of his 
wild Knight hearing “the crumbling creeds, like cliffs washed down 
“by water, change and pass,” finds “all these things as nothing” ; 
confident that the next turn of the road will reveal the object of 
his search. 

So with the wan waste grasses om my spear, 

I ride for ever seeking after God. 

My hair grows whiter than my thistle plume, 

And all my limbs are loose; but in my eyes 

The star of an unconquerable praise; 

For in my soul one hape for ever sings, 

That at the next white comer of a road 

My eyes may look on Him 


To one inspired by such visions all the spir-t of the Reaction is 
summed up in that tremendous picture of Watts’ “Mammon,” not 
Mammon oz Commerce, but “something intangible behind,” a ruling 
element in modern life; “the blind and asinire appetite for mere 

“power ;” symbolized in “the all-destroying God and king adorned 
Seth the eats eh oe a Sees et a a E 
“irresistible, and, when all is said, imbecile.” 


This is something which in spirit and ir essence I have seen before, 
something which in spirit and in essence I have seen everywhere. 
That bloated, unconscious face, so heavy, so violent, so wicked, so 
innocent, have I not seen it at street corners, in billiard rooms, in 
saloon bars, laying down the law about Chartered shares, or gapmg 
at jokes about women? Those huge and smashing limbs, so 
weighty, so silly, so powerless, and yet so powerful, have I not seen 
them in the pompous movements, the morbid health of the prosperous 
in the great cities? “The hard, straight pillars of that throne, have 
I not seen them in the hard, straight, hideous tiers of modem 
warehcuses and factories? That tawny and suky smoke, have I not 
seen it going up to heaven from all the cities of the coming world? 
This is no trifling with argosies and Greek drapery. This is 
commerce. This is the home of the god himself. This is why men 
hate him, and why men fear him, and why men endure him. 


What is there common, it may be asked, to these different writers ? 
What spirit which may form the key to the vital movement of the 
immediate years to come? There is much conspicuously different; 
a continuous transition indeed from the complete denials of Mr. 
Yeats to the complete assertions of Mr. Chesterton. But in all may 
be traced ane element; the assertion of a passionate Nationalism 
definitely maintained against the cosmopolitan ideals of the Victorian 


æ .« period at its beginning, or the Imperial ideals at its close. ° T the 
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inspiration of that early age alh national differences were to smooth 
themselves out by the advance of knowledge and reasonable- 
ness. Common sense, commerce, a universal peace were to work 
speedily towards the production of a homogeneous tivilization, secure 
in comfort and tranquillity and a vague, undogmatic religion. In 
the preaching of this ideal, undoubtedly some of its advocates came 
perilously near the abnegation of any special national affection, any 
particular pride in, or devotion to, their land; and gave a handle to 
the dreary chatter of a Press which branded them as the friends of 
every country but their own. Against this Imperialism was a 
reaction; asserting, indeed, the fundamental devotion of the 
individual to his own land in England; but crudely denying that 
right to others; convinced in pathetically sanguine fashion of the 
Divine mission of Englend to elevate each separate and subject race 
to the level of Mayfair or Brixton. So the Irish, the Dutch of South 
Africa, the natives of India, or of Nyassa (“half devil and half child ”) 
were to be “educated ” out of their own ways into English ways; placed 
under the cold justice of the Imperial rule, taught to forget their own 
language and deny their own religions and ancient pieties, to ascend 
the steep path of labour and virtue which would eventually turn 
them into some replica of that finished product of the universe—the 
Imperial Briton. 

Such was the ideal at its best. At its worst it became a crude 
assertion of dominance, with a contempt as much for the old England 
which had not apprehended these Imperial ideals as for the foreigner 
who still obstinately resisted their sway. 

Against both these movements is now being set a Nationalism 
which, on the one hand, passionately asserts a mystical and entire 
devotion to its own land; on the other, a respect for the devotion of 
others—a branding of the murder of a nation as a sin alike against 
man and God. One catches a note even of laughter in the defiant 
scorn of the charge of uppatriotism thrown by those who identify 
their own calamitous methods with the welfare of their country. It 
is in the name of England, as Englishmen concerned primarily with 
the honour of their own land, as those to whom the very fields and 
flowers, and the breath of the particular soil speaks with an 
unchanging appeal, that these writers fling batk the charges of 
disloyalty made by those who have never been able to understand the 
elemental meaning of the mystery of Patriotism. 

This is common to all Mr. Yeats is at the heart of that National 
revival in life and literature which, in the past few years, has made 
Ireland, on the remote boundaries of Europe, the centre of one of the 
few living and compelling movements of the age. All, his devotion 
is given to the preservation of this éndividual spirit, the spirit “at the 
“heart of the Celt in the moments he ha’ grown to love through years 
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“hearing fairy-songs in the twilight, he ponders on the soul and on 
“the dead.” 

Mr. Watson in his latest preface laughs openly at “that odious 
“charge of inconstancy to my beloved and worshipped motherland.” 
“To one conscious òf these noble origins, conscious, too, of having 
“loved his country with the vigilant love.that cannot brook a shadow 
“upon her ionour, the charge of being against her because he deplores 
“her temporary attitude and action, brings a kind of amazement that 
“has in it something akin to despair.” 

Mr. Nevinson has devoted his days to appeals for the struggle of 
martyred nations to maintain their own life; in Ireland, in Macedonia, 
in South Africa But all his love centres upon the very soil and 
scenery of the land of his own home. 


The seas gulf and falt around her promontories, or lie brooding 
there in green and purple lines. Her mountains are low, like blue 
waves they run along the horizon, and the wind flows over them. 
It is a country of deep pasture and quiet downs and earthy fields, 
where the furrows run straight from hedge to hedge. There is 
mooziand too, and lakes with wild names, and every village is full 
of ancient story. The houses are clustered round old castle walls, 
and across the breezy distance of fen and common the grey cathedrals 
rise like ships in full gail. 

Mr. Belloc is perhaps the most entirely Nationalist. He is all for 
the smaller community against the larger. He sings the praise of 
the South sountry whose “great hills lie along the sea,” and of the 
men of the South country, against the remoter regions of England. 
When he drinks the home-brewed ale he drinks (Gn his own absurd 
and happy phrase) “Nelson and all the Victories” He will even 
protest in great language patriotism for a Europe encompassed by 
alien forces, by a world which can never understand the traditions 
and devotions beaten into her very soil by the passion of a thousand 
years. 

She will certainly remain. 

Her component peoples have merged and have re-merged. Her 


particular, famous cities have faller down. Her soldiers have 
believed the world to have lost all, because a battle turned against 


. them. Her best has at times grown poor and her worst rich. Her 


colonies have seemed dangerous for a moment from the insolence 
of their power, and then again (for a moment) from the contamination 
of their decline, She has suffered invasiom of every sort; the East 
has wounded her in arms and conupted her with ideas; her 
vigorous blood has healed the wounds at once, and her permanent 
sanity has turned such corruptions into innocuous follies. She will 
certainly remain. 


And Mr. Chesterton has sande himself the very apostle of a new 
Nationalism which proclaims this variegated development | as an 
e 
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essential for the preservation of the sanity of the world. “There is 
“a spirit abroad among the nations of the earth,” he cries, “which 
“drives men incessantly on to destroy what they cannot understand, 
“and to capture what they cannot enjoy.” This is the spirit which all 
these men find in the faction which has been dominant in politics and 
literature; in those enlisting with Mr. Chamberlain under the appeal 
both to cupidity and Imperial dominance in one last effort to maintain 
their departing supremacy. And this is the spirit against which the 
new movement has declared uncompromising war. 


If literature be any guide, therefore, one can prophesy certain 


notes of the spirit of the coming time. First, it will be National; . 


with no appearance of balanced affection and an equal approval and 
sympathy for all men—a universal benevolence. It will proclaim 
always a particular concern in the wellbeing of England and the 
English people; a pride in its ancient history, its ancient traditions, 
the very language of its grey skies and rocky shore. 

Second, it will, I think, dissever itself entirely from those former 
rallies of a national spirit which immediately identify a nation with 
a small and limited class, throwing up boundaries round its privileges 
against a hungry and raging crowd. There will be none of the 
follies of the “young England,” an attempt to revive a feudalism that 
has had its great day but now has ceased to be. The assertion 
will be of a spiritual democracy, with a claim for every Englishman 
and woman and child to some share in the great inheritance which 
England has won. 

And third, therefore, you will note a bedrock ‘demand in the thrusting 
forward of the problems of social discontent and social reform, 
which are destined ultimately to brush aside the futilities of the 
present party strife. Against those who protest their devotion to 
their country, but who have done nothing to make that country more 
desirable for the masses of its millions, and more secure in the 
devotion of free and satisfied peoples, will be set up a determination 
at all costs and through all changes to create an England more worthy 
of the land of our desire. The repatriation of a rural population with 
the tenacity which only possession of the land can give, the grappling 
with the problems of our restless cities, the more even spread of the 
national wealth, the wider distribution of the good things which have 
flown so plentifully mto our store, the assertion of a minimum 
standard of life for each citizen of such a land—these are the things 
which will be heard more and more insistent in the spint that is 
arising after the Reaction. 

No gleam of such great ideals penetrates at present through the 
dusty atmosphere of present-day politics. The observer limited to 
such a dreary outlook might well, be exonerated for despair of his 
country. Government and Parliament are to-day seen mouthing and 
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moaia over dead things with a kind of pompous futility which 
would be entirely ridiculous if it were not so tragical. ; 

Such verses as those of Shelley in 1819 seem alone adequate to 
the present; with their vision of a “Senate” with “Time's. worst 

“statute unrepealed”; and religion as “a closed book,” and “rulers 
“who neither see nor feel nor know.” 

‘But now, as then, there can be hope of the presence also within these 
graves of that “glorious Phantom ” which may “burst to illumine our 
“tempestuous day.” 

To those who look not’ at politics only but at the literature which ` 
is the earnest of a future change, the darkness of the present is not 
lacking in the promise of the coming of that brighter dawn. f 


C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 


THE NEWEST ARMY SCHEME. 


HE outcome of the general election of 1900 was the return of 
T a Conservative Government, pledged to a measure of Army 
Reform. It is not a little singular that such reform should have been 
necessary after five years of previous Unionist Administration, and 
impartial observers were not wanting to declare that change was 
wanted—not so much in the organisation of the Army as in the 
administration by the Government of the military policy of the 
country. 

Be that as it may, there have been, in fulfilment of pledges ‘80 
given, three distinct attempts, perhaps to reform, certainly to alter, 
the organisation of the Army—the terms of service therein, and the 
composition of the larger units. 

‘The first of' such essays was made by Mr. Brodrick under the 
aegis of Lord Roberts. On May 5th, 1901, in the midst of the war, he 
produced a scheme—it really cannot be called a reform—the main 
features of which were organisation by Army Corps; an increase of 
the Militia, and the creation of a large and genuine Militia reserve ; 
the establishment of veteran battalions for the Mediterranean 
garrisons ; and finally, the expansion of 10,000 Yeomanry Calvary into 
35,000 Imperial Yeomanry. 

So important and comprehensive did this new plan appear in the 
eyes of the Prime Minister, and of the Government, that the House 
of Commons was moved to the unusual step of affrming the wisdom 
of the proposal by special resolution.* 

Speaking in support of the motion, Mr. Wyndham declared that 
“our design is to have six Army Corps, and this will be kept steadily 

* On May 13, 1901, The House of Commons resolved: That it is ent that 

Amy rps be organised in the United Kingdom, with the requisite Staff, Stores 
aad buildings, that a reserve for the Militia be enrolled not exceeding 50,000 men, 
that the establishment of the Yeomanry Be raised from 12,000 to 35,000, and that 


sett regiments be enrolled for garrison service. 
s resolution remains unrepealed, though every one of its provisions has been 


revoked, 
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“in view in all future plans submitted to this House.” Mr. Balfour 
asserted that “the scheme was admirably contrived, and would inaugu- 

“rate a new era in the British Army.” That a new era has followed 
it would be impossible to deny, but it has been an era of ever-growing 
confusion in the minds of most military authorities, and ever-increasing 
expenditure on the part of the War Office. 

Within a year, moreover, it was declared necessary to introduce 
further changes) On March 4th, 1902, Mr. Brodrick asked the House 
of Commons “to take a great plunge” and to consent to the original 
enlistment for the future of all recruits for three years’ Colour and nine 
years’ Reserve service. The men necessary to maintain the Indian and 
Colonial garrisons were to be attracted to an extended service by an 
increase of pay amounting to 50 per cent, with a general improvement 
in food and clothing. 

The three years’ enlistment Mr. Brodrick declared’ to be “safe, 
“judicious and necessary,” though he added that it would cost Great 
Britain three-quarters of a million and India half a million sterling a 
year, and he anticipated that it would be opposed by “an unholy 
“alliance between educational enthusiasts, social reformers, the 
“Arbitration Committee and the Navy League.” Even his far-seeing 
mind could hardly imagine that eighteen months later the confedera- 
tion would be headed and voiced by the then Secretary to the 
Admiralty, his present colleague, the Secretary of State for War. 

Meanwhile, to the approval bestowed on the earliest portion of the 
scheme, were added further encomiums Mr. A. H. Lee, now Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, stated that “the proposal showed a baldness 
“and breadth of vision very refreshing, and the sneaking regard he 
“had always Fad for the right hon. gentleman had now developed into 
“a positive enthusiasm.” Mr. Balfour rounded off the opinion of his 
Government and his Party by declaring that “these proposals perfected 
“and completed’ our organisations.” 

The Opposition were more prudent and more sceptical They took 
exception to the proposals on the ground that they were not adapted 
to the special needs of the nation, and that the terms of enlistment 
were not sufficiently elastic to be consonant with the dispatch of drafts 
to the East. 

During the session of 1903, the wisdom of the new scheme and the 
beauty of its details were repeatedly challenged, but the Government 
reiterated its belief in the soundness of the measure and the foresight 
of its adminigtrator. 

In the autumn, however, the exigencies of the Fiscal Question necessi- 
tated the reconstruction of the Cabinet, and the opportunity was 

+ accepted of placing Mr Brodrick at the India Office. His successor 
was Mr. Arnold Forster. 

If the outgcmg Secretary of State had had unique opportunities of 

, learning his business during ten years of subordinate office in the 
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War Department, his successor, both by writing and by speech, had 
evinced an interest in and 2 knowledge of military details quite 
exceptional in a Minister accepting Cabinet office for the first time. 
It soon became evident that he intended to reduce to practice the 
theories he had unofficially expressed. It is perhaps fortunate for 
Cabinet harmony that Ministers do not always feel called to criticise 
so vigorously the policy anc actions of their colleagues as did the 
new Secretary of State for War. It is well, too, for the nation that 
they are seldom governed by a Ministry so complaisant as to place on 
the scrap-heap in November machinery Which in August they had 
declared to be of the newest and best construction. 

A few short months’ acqua:ntance with the War Department seems 
to have convinced Mr. Arnold Forster that the “perfected and com- 
“pleted organisation ” of Mr. Brodrick was beyond the possibility of 
repair, and that Army Corps, Militia, garrison battalions and general 
short service must all be thrown into one common melting-pot. 

A waming of the impendmg change was given at Liverpool, and 
throughout the winter of 1953-4 rumours of change were incessant 
In December, 1903, the Esher Committee was appointed. By the 
middle of March, 1904, its report was complete. The abolition of 
the Commander-in-Chief and the establishment of an Army Council 
simultaneously with the expulsion—no other word is suitable—of 
valuable officers from the Headquarter Staff proclaimed the tnbroducion 
of the new régime. 

By the beginning of May, Mr. Forster was ready with his apprecia- 
tion of the Army as begheathed to him by Mr. Brodrick. Ina speech 
of two hours’ duration he declared, in the House of Commons, “that 
“he would convince the House of the nature and extent of the evil 
“Taught by the facts of the South African War, and the report of the 
“War Commission, he was convinced himself that the Army was going 
“through a period of great danger. Neither in numbers nor in. compo- 
“sition did it satisfy the needs of the Empire. It was not fully or 
“scientifically organised for war. It was imperfectly prepared, wasteful 
“in its methods, unsatisfactory in its results, and the most costly 
“machine ever devised.” 

After this exordium it was only fitting to aver that “he could not 
“leave the existing plague-spots untouched.” Tht three years’ system 
of enlistment, “which had constituted a grave danger to the Empire,” 
must disappear. The Militia, which “was in a deplorable state, 
“deficient alike in quality and quantity,” must be reconstituted. A 
large increase of trained officers was declared essential One hardly 
knows which surprises one most, the courage of Mr. Arnold Forster 
in telling the story, or the tenacity of Mr. Brodrick in remaining in the 
Cabinet as his colleague, after the story was told. One thing was 
clear. No remedy, however desperate, should be neglected if the 
story were true. 

ee 
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Mr. Forster had his prescriptions ready. To overcome the refusal 
of short service recruits to re-engage, the regular forces were to be 
divided into a Home Army, enlisted for two years, and a Colonial and 
Indian Army, enlisted for nine years The double battalion system 
was to be abolished and large depôts created. The Militia was to be 
partly abolished and partly amalgamated in the Home Army, in 
so-called battalions of 500 men. Half the artillery batteries were to 
be reduced in establishment, as was the Yeomanry also. A Striking 
Force (note the capital letters) was to be established at Aldershot. 
The Volunteers were to be divided into (a) an efficient force .of 60,008, 
and (b) an inefficient force of 120,000 men. These changes were to 
be accompanied by a large reduction of expenditure. 

Mr. Forster's mentors, when he was preparing this programme, were 
“the facts of the South African War, and the Report of the War 
“Commission.” What, in truth, are the facts established by the 
Commission ? 


1. The Intelligence Department supplied full and accurate 
information, which was seen, considered, and disregarded for 
political reasons by the Cabinet. 

2. As a consequence, military preparations recommended as 
vital by the Commander-in-Chief were deliberately postponed. 
This postponement entailed great loss and suffering on the troop§8 
and seriously imperilled the safety of the Colonies, 

3. Most of the military departments responded in every 
particular to the demand made upon them, though two broke 
down hopelessly. 

4. Many of the generals and of the staffs were incompetent at 
the beginning of the war, and the courage and resolution of the 
regimental officers and of the rank and file alone saved the 
situation. > 7 

© 5. The Reserve—trained for seven years in the ranks— 
, responded unanimously to the summons, and formed the backbone 
of the Army. 
/ 6. The mounted troops were insufficient in number, and the 
artillery deficient in material 
7. The Militia and Volunteers, by the numbers and class of men 
* sent to the war, rendered invaluable assistance to the Regulars. 

8. Destructive machinery has reached such a pitch of perfection, 
and military science to grapple with it is so essential, that both 
officers and men must be more highly trained than they have been 
in the past. 


° If the above deductions be true, and if they are the most important, 

as appertaining to organisation, whach can be drawn from South 

African’ experience, it must be ‘admitted’ that Mr. Arnold Forster’s 

e proposals enumerated above have been framed rather in the light of 
o 
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previous theories than from the knowledge gained from that protracted 
campaign. 

Let us consider each proposal in order. The period of enlistment 
is the hinge on which any voluntary army must turn. Before the South 
African War, the period of service, as devised'by Lord Cardwell, was 
seven years with the Colours and five years in the Reserve. On the 
whole, the numbers enlisted on these terms were satisfactory, and as 
the internal conditions of food, clothing and housing improved, there 
was a steady increase of recrmts. The inflated condition of the Army 
at the conclusion of the war, demanded, however—pace Mr. Brodrick— 
a corresponding addition to the numbers of enlistments. Without giving 
© the system actually in vogue the chance of responding to the attractions 
of higher pay, abolition of stoppages, and free messing—all of which 
were now offered for the first tme—the general period of engagement 
was lowered to three years’ Colours and nine years’ Reserve service. 
Mr. Brodrick stated that 50 per cent. of the Infantry must re-engage to 
provide the foreign garrisons, and that this they would do under the 
stimulus of higher pay. As a matter of fact, the necessary percentage 
of re-engagements was cound <o be 72 per cent, while only 12 per cent. 
' at home have, in fact, extended their service. The result, however, of 
the first year of the experiment seemed to justify Mr. Brodrick’s hopes. 
The recruitment rose from 40,000 to 50,000, and the critics were 
silenced. Then the unexpected happened. The Guards, hitherto 
alone privileged to enlist for three years’ home service, found themselves 
in competition with the whole Army, and their numbers fell alarmingly. 
Moreover—and this has not hitherto been made public—there was a 
deliberate combination amongst recruits not to re-engage béyond 
three years, m the expectation that the War Office, driven to straits to 
provide the foreign garrisons, and unwilling to ship men abroad with 
only a few months to serve, would offer more favourable terms. This 
combination it is which caused Mr. Arnold Forster’s reference to doles, 
and his declaration that the three years’ enlistment “constituted a 

“prave danger to the Empire.” 

At this crisis, he, perhaps not unnaturally, jumped at tie chance of 
justifying his own theory of separate Home and Colonial Armies. 
He proposed, therefore, that recruits should enlist for two years in 
the former and nine years in the latter. 

It is essential at this point to remember what are the principal agents 
at work in filling the ranks of the Army. The first is an hereditary and 
racial love of movement and adventure. The recruit,einfluenced by 
this sentiment, will almost of a certainty turn to the foreign-going 
Army, provided that the duration of the engagement is to his liking, 
For more than a generation he has been, able to bind himself for sever? 
years only, of which period much might possibly be at home. Now in 
this change-loving age he will not tie himself for nine years, with the 
certainty that practically the whole of this time must be spent abroad, | e 
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In addition, whatever handicap he may experience through loss of seven 
years’ civil employment will assuredly be augmented by a nine years’ 
engagement, az the termination of which there is no guarantee of 
Government service and less chance than formerly of obtaining 
ordinary civilian work 

The large number of direct nine-year recruits requisite for the 
maintenance of eighty-three battalions abroad will not for these 
reasons, I believe, be forthcoming. 

The second of the agencies to which I referred is depression in 
trade. This strikes earliest 4nd with greatest severity on the voungear 
and least-skiled workmen. These have in times past tumed to the 
Army as a refuge in periods of distress) Until Mr. Brodrick’s time, 
they had no alternative (save in a limited enlistment for the Guards) 
except to engage for a seven years’ general service. The State thus 
reaped an advantage, not from their willingness, but from their 
necessity. Now this class of recruit can engage for three years only, 
which they do gladly, in the hope that the period of industrial 
depression wll by then have passed. Only too anxious to shake off 
as soon as possible the restraints of discipline, yearly becoming more 
irksome to tae national character, they will in future have the still 
better offer, from their point of view, of a two years’ engagement only. 
This will prcbably suffice to tide them over the bad times, but it is 
certainly insufficient in a voluntary Army to make them efficient 
soldiers. It is, moreover, quite certain that recruits of this class, 
serving, as they will do under these proposals, in their county town, 
surrounded by friends and relations whose influence will be all on 
the side of < speedy return to civil life, will not re-engage in such 
numbers as to make good deficiencies in the foreign Army. On the 
other hand, tae shortness of the term will, at the outset, most probably 
attract a very considerable number of recruits, though this again may 
be seriously diminished when it is realised that the short service 
Reservist will be called out every other year for a month’s training. 
This will primarily militate very greatly against his chances of employ- 
ment on quitting the service; and, secondly, against his recruiting at 
all in the future. 

We have row to consider the effect of the adoption of Mr. Arnold 
Forster’s views on the quality of the soldier while in the ranks, and 
when discharged to the Reserve Armies may be divided into two 
categories, those containing vast numbers of partially trained men, 
and those composed of a comparatively small number of more efficient 
soldiers) Ccnscription on the Continent provides the former; the 
impossibility of conscription in Great Britain should entail upon us the 
latter. But the enormous expense of maintaining conscripts in the 
tanks for four or five years—as Contipental experts would lıke to do— 
has compelled them to reduce the term of service first to three, and 

e then to two years 
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The result, even under che rigid discipline enforcible through 
obligatory service, is unsatisfactory, and the conscript quits the Army 
insufficiently trained, and less efficient as a Reservist from that very 
insufficiency. 

In contrast with this is the great efficiency of our Reserve, noted 
above as one of the lessons of the war. The unanimous opinion of the 
staf, and of the Army in South Africa, was that the Reserve was the 
backbone of the’ Army.* But these Reservists had been seven and 
eight years in the ranks. They had served and campaigned under 
every climate, and were steeped in that sense of order and discipline 
which alone distinguishes an Army from a mob, and which enabled 
them so easily to resume their places in the field Anny. 

It is only too probable that upder the new scheme the quality of the 
Reserve will be sadly inferior. The long service Foreign Army—as will 
be explained later—can produce tically no Reservists, and it is from 
the Home Army that in future the great bulk of these will be drawn. 
They will have served but two years in the ranks—under a voluntary 
engagement—a point which has strictly to be remembered when 
considering the training it is possible to give them. During these two 
years not more than half the time can be devoted to real military 
training ; the remainder will be spent in learning the rudiments of drill 
god musketry, or in the quarters of the county town; and very few 
towns, if any, afford opportunities for even the diaples manœuvres. 
At the end of two years, the soldier is to pass to the Reserve, at the 
average age of 20, without ever having seen a shot fired in earnest, or 
ever having camped out, or shifted for himself, save during a possible 
fortnight’s manœuvre. All this, moreover, without that necessary 
esprit de corps which is only to be acquired after several years of 
regimental life, an esprit de corps which, in the eyes of all Continental 
critics, is the saving, and envied, feature of our system. 

In no way can the Reservist of the future, whether in physique, drill, 
discipline, or musketry, hope to compare with those who went to the 
South African War in 1900. Of the deterioration in quality there can 
unfortunately be no doubt, if this ill-timed scheme be put in operation. 

It now remains to say something on the question of the numbers 
provided under the Cardwell system for the Army and Reserve, and to 
show what it accomplished as compared with the*Brodrick system, and 
with the results likely to occur under Mr. Arnold Forster’s plan. 

In the year ending April Ist, 1899, the last year before the war and 
the last of the Cardwellian system, we enlisted 40,207 recruits, of 
whom 11 per cent. deserted. In 1903, the year after the war, and the 
first of the Brodrick system, there were 40,339 recruits, of whom 
12 per cent. deserted. In 1904 we enlisted 42,216 (desertion statistics 
unobtainable), . 


* A possible exception was “Section D,” °which like a considerable portion of 
Mr. Arnold Forster's new Reserve would have been absent from th e Colburs OT o 
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In short, the Cardwellian system produced only 4 per cent. fewer 
recruits, although the scales of pay, clothing and food were then lower 
by 50 per cent, 57 per cent, and 22 per cent. respectively. 

We pass to the numbers actually in the ranks, infantry only being 
reckoned. On October Ist, 1899, there were ın the barracks in Great 
Britain, 59,000 troops, of whom 16,000 had over five years’, and 28,000 
over two years’ service. Of the gross total, 25,000 could have been 
sent abroad at once, if the Government had only mobilised before, and 
not after, the outbreak of hostilities The remaining 34,000, being 
under twenty years of agé, could not proceed abroad at once, bat 
eventually they did go to the front. 

If a similar emergency again arose, when the present latest scheme 
was in full working order, there wold be in Great Britain at the 
outbreak of war 26 battalions of General Service troops, at an average 
of 800 men each, or a total of 20,800. Ten battalions of Guards at 
an average of 850 makes up a grand total of 29,300 Infantry, of whom 
over 9,000 will have less than two years’ service. None of these, not 
even the Stnking Force, could move without mobilisation. 

Of the Home Army there would be 38 battalions, each of 100 
long service men (either N.C.O.’s or time-expiring men), and of 
400 short service men, practically all under twenty years of age, unable 
therefore to be sent abroad at once, but available for garrison duty qt 
home. Their full strength being 19,000, the grand total of Infantry 
would be 48, 300. 

A similar calculation must be made regarding the Reserve. On 
October Ist, 1899, the Cardwell system had provided 51,000 Infantry 
Reserve, and 11,000 so-called Militia, really Army Reservists, or 62,000 
in all” 

The calculation made by Mr. Forster, as to the numbers of 
Reservists obtainable under his scheme, requires close examination. 

In his speech of May 14th, 1904, he fixed the numbers passing from 
the General Service Army at a total of 23,000, In the memorandum of 
August Ist, this is corrected to 20,300. However, in his memorandum 
of July 14th we are told that “the annual outflow from this Army to 
“the Reserve will be very small,” because every soldier will have a 
certainty of work up to the end of the whole twelve years’ engagement. 

He fixes at 12,000t the number of recruits required annually to 
maintain the General Service Army, and, assuming the improbable, that 
all these are obtained, and pass into the Reserve at the end of their 
nine years’ Calour Service, to spend three years in the Reserve, there 
would. be a grand total of 36,000 But the wastage from death, 


* I hava not included the Guards in either calculation, because their System has 
got been altered. 
t The real number is 1 tigla inat up as follows :— 
149 for 52 GS. batttlions in India. 
114 for 26 G.S? battalions in Colonies. 
119 for 8 G.S. battalions at Home. 
ie j 101 for 18 G.S. battalions at Home. ; 
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disease, discharge for misconduct, or by purchase, or prolongation of 
service, amounts, as Mr. Brodrick stated on December 17th, 1902, to 
60 per cent. For nine years’ service it may be calculated at 65 per 
cent. This reduces a possible 36,000 to a probable 13,000. This 
figure is further reduced by the men who pass to the Home Service 
Army as N.C.O.’s or privates, or for the Volunteer Staff, etc Mr. 
Forster calculates these at 2,000 a year, or 6,000 in all The flow from 
the General Service Army to the Reserve will therefore not reach a 
higher total than 7,000. 

¢The remainder of the Reserve will be drawn from the Home Service 
. Army of 38 battalions of 500 men each. Of these, 100, being long 
service men, finishing their Army engagement, furnish no Reserve. The 
other 400, being on a two years’ Colour Service, might under the most 
favourable circumstances send 200 per battalion to the Reserve, or 
7,600 in all each year. Multiplied by seven—,the number of years’ 
Reserve service—the total will be 53,200. From this we must deduct 
at least 10 per cent. for wastage during a twelve years’ engagement, 
and so the total Reserve produced by the Home Service Army might 
be 47,900. None of these, be it remembered, will have seen a day’s 
foreign service,—a fact whose significance can only be fully appreciated 
by those who have seen or studied the difference between our Indian 
troops and the German troops during the Boxer Campaign in China. 

The net result of all these calculations is that the Cardwell system 
actually produced on the outbreak of war 59,000 infantry with the 
Colours and 62,000 in the Reserve. Mr. Arnold Forster’s plan can, 
on the most favourable basis, produce only 48,000 with the Colours and 
54,000 in the Reserve. The result of change is therefore in this 
respect unsatisfactory both in quantity and quality. : 

It will be remembered that one of Mr. Forsters remedies for the 
difficulties caused by “the frequent calling upon the Reserve,” is the 
provision of a “Striking Force,” ready to proceed to the front at the 
shortest notice without mobilisation. Have there been these frequent 
calls? Will there be a Striking Force ready to move without 
mobilisation ? 

The Reserve was created in 1871, and since then it has been called 
out only three times :— 


In 1882 36,700 men went to Egypt, 10,500 being Reservists. ° 

In 1885 24,000 went out to Egypt and the Soudan, 2,200 being 
Reservists. 

In 1899 practically the whole Reserve was called out. 

Under Mr. Forster’s proposals at least 30 per cent. of the whole 
Reserve will be out for training one,month in every year. The’ 
advantage of the new over the old plan is therefore difficult to discover. 
Moreover, this Striking Force is to ‘consist of about 16,000 men. 


Besides the occasions mentioned above, we have in the last 30 years e.e 
ee 
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sent away three expeditionary forces. Only ore of these exceeded 

3,000 men. It appears to follow, not that an expeditionary corps is 
unnecessary, but that the suggested force is too small for a serious 
war and needlessly large for a mere punitive expedition. Moreover, 
it will, as at present constituted, be unable to move without mobilisa- 
tion. It is to consist partly of Guards Battalions (4) with an establish- 
ment of 1,010, and partly of Line Battalions (8) with an establishment 
of goo. The difference consists entirely of privates, though whether 
the line units are to be deprived of a company, or the companies of a 
proportion of men, is not stated. In either case the members of two- 
thirds of the units in the Striking Force will be below the strength, 
not only deemed essential for a battalion on segvice during all the 
wars of the last hundred years, but’noy fixed as the establishment, both 
for the Guards when on service and fon battalions quartered in India. 
As therefore these regiments can only go on service either deficient 
in numbers or replenished by mobilisation, or volimteering from other 
units, the Striking Force is not in reality prepared to go anywhere 
at a moment’s notice. As an alternative I suggest that an actual 
corps_of 10,000 men would be amply sufficient for any ordinary 
emergency. Behind it should stand a special reserve, such as lately 
existed, of 5,000 men, composed in due proportion for each branch 
of the service of men receiving such a retaining fee as would justify 
their being called up for a periodical training witk their units. 

A consideration of the above facts and figures, which I believe to 
be unimpeachable, shows that Lord Cardwell’s system provided a 
sufficient number of men both for the Army ana Reserve; that the 
number tended to increase, as food and accommodation improved, 
and that the quality of the Reserve was excellent. On the other hand, 
the recruits obtainable by this system of short enlistments will be no 
greater in numbers, while their quality, especially in the Reserve, will 
be dangerously lowered. In addition, while long service recruitment 
is, in view of past experience, and the restlessness of the age, 
improbable, it is universally conceded that extreme general short 
service will fail to maintain either the foreign garrisons or the Guards. 
A return, therefore, to the via media seems both desirable and 
inevitable. 

. On the question of the abolition of Army Corps and Linked 
Battalions this is not the occasion to write, nor is it immediately 
necessary to draw further attention to the enforced restriction of that 
now valuable corps, the Yeomanry. Again, the proposals affecting 
the Militia and Volunteers are so nebulous that it is difficult to mdulge 
in either criticism, suggestion or approbation. It may, however, be 

° noticed in passing that some, at least of the deficiency in numbers of 
the Irish Militia is due to the deliberate stoppage of recruiting in 1903. 
It would be interesting, therefore, to know how far the same cause 

e., has been at work in Great Britain. As regards the Volunteers, the 

ce 
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plan by which the same unit can satisfactorily produce 33 per cent 
of valuable and 66 per cent of worthless men has yet to be explained. 
These are matters of grave military importance, requiring adequate 
discussion at considerable length. 

On the question, however, of finance something must here be said. 
Although the enormous increase of expenditure has become a serious 
national danger, Mr. Forster only promises us at the best a reduction 
of £1,090,000 if his scheme is adopted en d/oc. This is almost 
precisely the sum by which ordinary expenditure was increased 
under Mr. Brodrick’s plan of 1902, The diminution of expense is to 
be effected by the abolition of 14 battalions, but is to be accompanied 
by a large increase in the number of staff officers. For most of these 
it will be impossible to provideeany real occupation, except during 
the brief period of manceuvres. Without official experience it is 
dangerous to dogmatise, but, as in most business concerns, economy 
in~details, rather than grandiose alterations, is likely to lead to 
reduction of cost. 

The organisation by Army Corps, and the building of costly 
barracks to house units now about to be redistributed, are instances 
of extravagance in detail in point under the late régimes. It is certain 
that the creation under the present rule of 13 new depôts, with the 
attendant cost of sites and buildings, will result in increased ordinary 
expenditure of one and a half millions. Many such examples might 
be enumerated, but the moral of them all is the same. 

Incessant change of Army organisation is demoralising to bfen 
and men, and engenders a feeling half reckless, half despairing. It 
entails unnecessary and increasing expense as staff and buildings 
are enlarged, modified or abandoned to meet new requirements. The 
failures of the war were due not to inherent defects in the organisation, 
but to inadequate training of officers and men, and neglect of prepara- 
tion by the Government. The machinery of the War Office was 
undoubtedly antiquated, while innumerable and vexatious regulations, 
mostly the offspring of the military chiefs, hampered the discretion of 
responsible officers. 

These difficulties have been dealt with by the Esher Commission, 
and Mr. Forster's undoubted energy would be usefully and desirably 
employed in the improvement of details and the simplification of 
methods. It is in these, rather than in upheavals, alike disquieting 
to the Army and expensive to the nation, that safety is to be found. 


CHARLES E. HOBHOUSE. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND GENERAL HISTORY. 


The following article is a translation of the address which Professor 

Harnack delivered at the recent Congress held iu connection with the 

St. Louis Expomtion. I need hardly say that ıt has been a great 

leasure to me to do anything that may help in making ıt known to the 

! Engliob-epeaking peoples on both sides of the Atlantic.—T. BAILEY 
AUNDERS. 


OW is ecclesiastical history related to general history? This 

is a question which is exther not treated at all in text books 

on ecclesiastical history or treated very briefly. The omission 13 
easy to understand, for it proceeds from a view taken in earlier times 
and not yet exploded. The ancient and the medieval Church regarded 
the history of the Church as something that differed from the history 
of the world. The Catholic Churches of our own day, still regard it in 
the same hght. They are convinced that the Church is under God’s 
special guidance, possesses an infallible doctrine, is governed by men 
appointed by the Deity Himself, and has received a promise that it 
shall remain unchanged until the end of all things The Church and 
its affairs are thus sharply separated from the rest of history ; and 
while the rest of history, of course, exercises an effect on the Church, 
the effect is only on the circumference and does not reach the centre. 
This way of looking at the matter found its classical expression 
in the earliest account which we possess of ecclesiastical history, 
namely, that given by Eusebius. According to him the history of 
the Church is only the further operation and fuller development of 
the fact that in Jesus Christ the divine Logos came down from 
Heaven, and since that time the history of the Church has æ place 
within ordinary history as a history of another kind. This is a view 
which is in no way affected by putting the beginnings of ecclesiastical 
history in some sense or other as far back as the beginnings of the 
human race. Such, indeed, was the attempt which Eusebius, 
following Justin Martyr, tried to make, and which Augustine 
actually carried out in his gfeat work On the City of God. But by 
going back to the beginnings of the human race it is obvious that the 
whole conception of a Church and its history may easily be frittered 
away and destroyed. There were liberal theologians in early times 
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and in the Middle Ages who thus destroyed it—Abelard, for instance. 
This, however, was not the way in which the Church itself understood 
that its history should be carried back. On the contrary, it clings to 
the belief that within the general course of events there is a sacred 
history which 1s supematural i 

The Protestants of the 16th century did not really break with this 
conception. They did, indeed, deny that the Church with its external 
forms and its government was a divine creation. The whole idea of 
the Church they explained from within But of the spiritualised 
CHurch, which they often saw only in the form of a small community, 
they asserted very much the same thing as Catholicism mamtains , 
of its big Church, They hardly did anything to shake the notion 
that there were two kinds cf ewents, and the Church remained, as 
before, the scene of a second history. Orthodoxy in the Protestant 
Churches in our own day stil persists in this view. Whether there 
is any fundamental justiication for it is a question on which we shall 
touch at the close; but certain it is that in the form in which 
orthodoxy still clings to the idea it is untenable. The very fact that 
‘there is absolutely no criterion by whith we can distinguish two kinds 
of history is enough to destroy it Moreover, it is also shown to be 
incorrect by the further fact that all the forces which the Church was 
unwilling to recognise as of equal importance with itself it had to 
combat as enemies, thus producing a state of permanent unrest. 
Finally, experience itself refutes this view, for only when belief in a 
special kind of history was given up did the history of the Church 
begin to be understood. 

Tt was in the 17th century that certain enlightened spirits first 
shook off this wrong notion. The 18th century further developed 
the knowledge thus won; in the 19th it was partly obscured again, 
but in the end it held its own. We can now say: The history of 
the Church ts part and parcel of universal history, and can be under- 
Stood only in connection with it. 

But if the history of the Church is a part of universal history, it is 
closely bound up with other factors and developments, not as some- 
thing alien, but as something akin to them; nay, it is only when thus 
bound up that it exists at all The more attention we pay to these 
connections, the better we shall understand it There are four large 
departments of history with which we are here specially cancerned :— 

1. Political history. 

2. The history of religion in general 
3. The history of pailosophy and of knowledge as a whole. 

4. Economic history. . 


I have purposely refrained fron speaking of the history of civilisa- 
tion in particular, because it cannot bè treated scientifically without 
being divided into various sections. e.e 
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Political history, in che widest sense of the word, is history proper ; 
for on the way in which men are formed into communities every- 
thing else thar happens and all development depend. We may say, 
then, that the history cf the State is the backbone of general history. 
If we fail to recognise -his we reduce history to a series of romances 
or a sort of clever argument. For the scientific study of ecclesiastical 
history, therefore, we must insist, first, that the political or social 
character of the Church shall be kept well in mind; and 
secondly, thet its relation to the State in which it grew up, and to the 
States and communities in and among which it lives, shall be 
carefully examined. e 

That the Church is a political organisation has, of course, in some 
form or other, always been recognised. Even Eusebius spoke of 
it as a “polity.” But it was only with the historian Mosheim that the 
first serious <ttempt wa3 made to present this point of view. Up to 
his time people shranx from doing so, because they feared, not 
without reason, that the “divine” nature of the Church would suffer 
if its political character were placed in the foreground. The clue 
which Mosheim gave was not sufficiently attended to by the 
philosophical historians in the Romantic movement during the figst 
half of the 19th century, unless I except Richard Rothe; nay, even 
now the corre=t view has yet to make its way. 

The results which it gives us I may state at once: Zn every age the 
first thing tc consider is the constitution of the Church. Eut in 
every period of the history of the Church its constitution hes been 
dependent on the general political conditions and ideas of the 
time, or, to put the matter more accurately, the Church has at all 
times shown a tendency ʻo copy within itself the constitution of the 
State in which it lived, or to prescribe to the State the constiruiton 
which the Siate was to aave. 

The truth of this proposition may be proved at every point in the 
history of the Church. Consider the Roman Catholic Church—what 
else is it but -he old Roman Empire reproduced in the ecclesiastical 
domain? At the oppozite pole to the Roman Church stand the 
Fzee Congregational Ckurches. But do not they, too, correspond 
to the political ideal which prevailed in the land of their birth at the 
time when they arose, and still prevails? And all the different forms 
of Churches*which lie between these two extreme limits—are they 
not all of them ecclesiastical imitations of the po-itical constitutions 
in and among which tbey exist? Everywhere the constitution of 

*the Church hzs followed tha pattern set for the time being by the 
State, or anticipated the constituttn which the State was to take. 
But by tencing to cory thé constitution of the State in which it 
e.e lives the Church comes into a double relation to the State—a 
@e 
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friendly and a hostile relation. Up to a certain point this tendency 
helps the State to carry out its necessary aims Yet on the other 
hand, asa result of this same tendency, the Church becomes the rival 
of the State. The State must inevitably desire that everything 
developed within its borders shall be homogeneous with it, so far as 
law, authority, and the relations of the various classes are concerned. 
In this sense it is very glad to extend its toleration, nay, even to give 
privileges, to a community formed in accordance with its regulations. 
But the Church, as a religious community, also possesses rights of tts 
own, and as soon as it extends these dver the whole field of its 
political organisation, it enters into secret or open opposition to the 
State: it becomes its rival 

The conflicts, however, which in these circumstances were inevit- 
able, led to complications of a still greater kind. For, in the frst 
place, the Church claimed to be the legitimate successor of the 
theocratic Jewish State, however much it also emphasised the fact 
that it itself was something new and of a different nature In 
making this claim it at once, protest as it might to the contrary, 
advanced political pretensions of the most comprehensive character, 
even if at first it asserted them only negatively. In the second place, 
the Church was not content with simply copying within itself elements 
in the organisation of the State. It refused to allow anything that 
it copied to have any value outside its own pale. By its own 
marriage-law it depreciated the civil marriage-law. By the develop- 
ment of its official hierarchy it lowered the authority of the State 
officials. By its Papacy it lowered the Imperial dignity. Finally, in 
the third place, after compelling the State to accept the Christian 
creed, it put the State into a position of the greatest difficulty. By 
accepting the creed the State placed itself on the ground taken by 
the Church, and declared the ideals of the Church to be the right 
and the highest ideals. If it was now driven to defend itself against 
the claims of the Chu-ch to be master, it was compelled to fight with 
broken weapons, because it dared not attack the ultimate principles 
of the Church from which its own power was derived. The 
“Christian” State, then, when confronted by the Church, was bound 
to come off worst ; for it was only half what the Church was entirely. 
The Christian State is the State undermined and sucked dry by the 
Church. It is like a towering tree brought to decay by the creeper 
that has fed on its sap. But when the State decays the national 
consciousness is always in danger of disappearing as well 

With certain exceptions, however, things did not come to this pass 
even in the Middle Ages. In the East the State found ways and 
means of taking over important functions of theocratic govern 
ment, and of effecting an intimate fusion between Church and 
Nationality. In the West the tensionsbetween Church and State led 
to struggles which promoted the progress of civilisation; for, at the, 
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very moment when the Church appeared to have attained its aim, 
the proof was afforded that, however capable it may be of winning 
a victory, the Church is unable to keep possession of the field. Nay, 
the great developments then b which led to the formation of 
our modern States and of the Protestant Churches. It is part of 
the very character of modern States that they no longer are, or aim at 
being, Christian in the same sense as Mediæval States, and Protestant 
Churches have either wholly ar in part given up all theocratic preten- 
sions. But i2 this connection we must not overlook the fact that 
even the constitutions atid ecclesiastical ideals of the Protestant 
Churches, although they derive their basis from the inherent nature 
of Protestantism and from the Bible, are in strict dependence on the 
y political theomes and ideals which modern times have produced. 
The State Church, the National Church, more particularly as it is 
developed. in Germany, offers in all its stages a precise parallel to 
the developments of the modern State, and the vanous theories of 
the State. In the same way, wherever free Churches are formed, they 
are dependent on the republicam and democratic ideas of the period. 
The converse, it is true, has also happened: a Christian idea has 
preceded the political idea; but it was the political idea which first 
produced an ecclesiastical polity corresponding to it The Christian 
idea, too, as a rule, asserted itself only when poitical ideas akin to 
it came to its aid. , 
This shows us that the study of political history is the necessary 
preliminary to the study of ecclesiastical history. Without it the 
most important developments remain unintelligible. In the history 
of the Church, however, every stage of the political history of the last 
two thousand years is still, as it were, actually present. In the two 
great Catholic Churches, the Roman and the Greco-Russian, the 
forms and tendencies of the Middle Ages are embodied; they still 
live on m them and still threaten us to-day—in Jesus Christ’s name— 
with that Babylonian theocracy which destroys all national and 
individual freedom. We know bow it came about that this universal 
theocratic ideal could establish itself on Christian ground. A great 
fraternity embracing the whole human race—have we not there one of 
the inalienaple ideals of Christendom, yet also an ideal which gave 
ropm for the mistalten notion, nourished as it was by Old Testament 
ideas, that this anion could be attained in the quckest and safest 
way by a universal political Church-system? The notion is far from 
being exploded, but it will be driven from the field just in proportion 
as the ideal of a Christian fraternity on the basis of Freedom becomes 

a power. 
* On the basis of Freedom— and on the basis of Nationalities; for 
another lesson which political histery, when examined in connection 
with ecclesiastical history, teaches us is that in the latter nationalities 
e. «play an enormous part, and that any attempt to get rid of them is in 
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vain. Every great nationality has made itself at home in the Church 
in its own way. We can distinguish a Greek, a Latin, a German, an 
English, an American Church-system, etc, etc, and the distinctions 
that obtain here are more important than all others They are 
apparent, above all, in the mode of worship and in the way in which 
Christianity is practised; but even the development of doctrine has 
always been subject to strong national influences. No one who over- 

, looks these distinctions, or explains them wrongly, can help falling 
into the grossest mistakes and making history obscure. The Christian 
fraternity at which we aim will come, notas a union of denationalised 
individuals, but as a union of friendly peoples, each one of which will 
have developed the best qualities of its race and nationality. This 
cannot take place unless each nation knows its own and others’ national 

_ peculiarities Nor caa the ecclesiastical historian dispense with this 
knowledge if he wishes to understand the past and prepare for the 
future of the Church. i 


IL 


National history leads us direct to the history of religion in general ; 
for the religions of the peoples to which the Church came are very 
closely bound up with their national peculiarities. If, then, we are to 
Study the history of the Christian religion, a thorough knowledge of 
the religions of the Greek, the Roman, the Germanıc peoples, etc., is 
necessary. What resistance did these religions offer, what kind of 
resistance was it, in what respect was it strohgest and in what weakest, 
and by what means did the Church overcome it?—these are the 
questions which at once arise and demand an answer if we are to 
understand the histary of the Church. 

But there is something more. We should be very short-sighted if 

° we conceived the relation between the Christian religion and other 
religions solely as a contradiction. That they, too, have had an 
influence on the development of the Christian religion has long been 
known. Formerly, irdeed, it was believed that this influence must 
be limited to the Christian heresies. It was held that the existence 
of the Gnostic sects and the rise of other phenomena were to be 
explained by the influence of Paganism on Chyistianity. But it has 
become evident in an increasing degree that the Church itself ‘was 
also affected by the alien religions with which it fought Their 
influence is apparent in the most varied fields, but especially where 
rites and ceremonies, sacraments and popular religious ideas are 
concerned. In Cathclicism a religion of the first and a religion of the 
second order can be distinguished as existing side by side. If the 
first kind was to a considerable degree affected, the second was very 
strongly determined by extra-Christian superstitions. To investigate 
the extent of this influence in regard to each particular problem is 
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always, no doubt, a task demanding a great deal of care and critical 
tact. We are more inclined in these days to overvalue than to 
undervalue the influence of alien religions, and we are too ready to 
assert dependence where all that is in question is a parallel set of 
phenomena, developing here and there spontaneously. The abuse 
of this method, however, must not prevent us from seeing that there 
are many important phenomena in the inner history of the Church 
which can be explained only by taking account of alien religions; and 
that, when we are dealing with this history, to look at it from the point 
of view of the general history of religions is a method that has already 
born rich fruit and promises still more. 

But it is not enough to study the influence of alien religions on the 
history of Christianity. Nay, we have seen with increasing clearness 
in the last few decades that the origin, too, of Christianity cannot 
be understood without taking account of them. The Christian 
religion, no doubt, is the religion of Jesus Christ; but it came when 
“the time was fulfilled” The Christian religion, then, is the Jewish 
religion fulfilled, that is to say, brought to a completion and trans- 
figured. But the Jewish religion in Jesus’ time was not a simple 
affair; on the contrary, through the labours, of the prophets and the 
influence of other religions it had become a spiritualised but also a 
highly complex fabric In the breadth of its development it was a 
syncretistic religion, but even on its inner side it was deepened and 
enriched by extra-Jewish elements. In the course of its transforma- 
tion into Christianity it did not lose these component parts of its 
nature. That is why we must go back to Babylon and Assyria, to 
Egypt and Persia, to discover the-origin of important elements in 
Christianity. We are doing this to-day, but in doing it we too often 
overlook the more serious and difficult business of studying the 
changes in meaning which the received elements underwent. Merely 
to state that they exist, and to say whence they come, carries 
us a very little way. Nay, we shall become involved in huge mis- 
understandings and confusions if we do not attend to the p/ace which 
the old material held and the sew meaning which it received in the 
Christian Church from the very beginning. It is no doubt true that 
the seven great Angels came from Babylon, the Devil from Persia, 
the Logos from Greece. But in the Gospel and the Apostolic writings 
the Devil means something different from Ahriman, and the Logos of 
John and Ignatius is not the Logos of Philo. We can only desire 
with all our hearts that not only in regard to the Old Testament, but 
also in regard to the New, the investigation of religious history shall 
go on; but we must just as earnestly insist that in this process the 
great changes in the meaning of ideas and conceptions shall be clearly 
kept in view. Even where the dependence of Christian ideas and 
practices on Pagan is particularly evident—I mean in the case of the 
gacraments—we must not be content with merely pointing out this 
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dependence; for the Christian doctrine of the sacraments has 
characteristic features of its owny as is proved, for example, by Justin 
Martyr’s account of baptism. 
There is another reason, too, why we must study the history of 
religion in general. We must study it not only because the history of 
the Church in nearly all its stages has acted on other religions and 
been itself affected by them, but also because a complete under- 
standing of one religion cannot possibly be obtained without a know- 
ledge of others. It is true that the historian of the Christian Church 
ig here at an advantage compared with’the historian of any other 
religion; for Christianity—together with its precursor, Judaism—is, 
in space and time, content and development, something so universal 
that almost all conceivable religjous phenomena are to be found in its 
history. Nevertheless we cannot hope to obtain a definitive know- 
ledge of Christianity unless we compare it with other religions We 
run too great a risk of taking what is important for what is unimportant, 
what is primary for what is secondary, and vsce-versd, if we do not 
compare—so far as comparisons are at all possible. Here, too, the 
words of the poet apply :— 
Ehe es sich nindet in einem Kreis 
Ist kein Wissen vorhanden ; 

A Ebe nicht Einer Alles weiss 
Ist die Welt nicht verstanden. 


`I do not, of course, mean that our Faculties of Christian Theology 
should be turned into Faculties of the General History of Religion— 
we are not here concerned with any merely academic question—but 
still I am quite sure tkat the student must not separate the history of 


Christianity from this wider history, and that the progress of know- ` 


ledge depends on observing the connection of both. 


OL 


The history of religion in general leads us to the Psychology of 
Religion, and here we have a fresh means of understanding the facts 
of ecclesiastical history. It is only in the last ten years that we have 
begun to bring religious psychology and the comparative history of 
religion into connection with each other, and we have thereby obtained 
some very valuable results already. Let me specially mention ‘the 
labours of William James. They have shown us that to study the 
history of the Chriszian religion on its dogmatic side alone is not 
enough, and that together with and previous to this study we can and 
must pay attention to the fundamental manifestations of religion 
themselves. In this way the independent character of the religious 
life has been more vividly brought to mind, and we have been able 
to get a better view of the question as to what is morbid and what is 
healthy in religion, what is eccentric and what is central. 
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Still, these investigations are more applicable to the religions before 
Christianity than to Christianity itself; for, owing to the close connec- 
tion between rehgion and ethics which Christianity exhibits, all 
manifestations of religion that are devoid of an ethical meaning lose 
their force. They seem to us only just tolerable but not characteristic 
or normal expressions of religion. Then again, the clear and certain 
character of the Christian idea of God leaves no room for a state of 
religious emotion based on the feeling that the Deity is a dark and 
overwhelming force. Christian piety, as the apostle Paul says, is a 

“reasonable service,” and therefore it stands nearer to the highest 
qualities and activities of the mind than to the lower. 

To philosophy, too, therefore, and to knowledge generally it stands 
in close relation, This was noticed | even in the earliest ages The 
Christian apologists of the second “century explained Greek philo- , 
sophy as due to the same spirit of which the full revelation was 
exhibited in Jesus Christ; and Clement of Alexandria regarded it, 
equally with the Old Testament, as a preliminary stage of the 
Christian religion. The development of dogma in the primitive 
Church stood under the influence of Greek philosophy, more especially 
of Platonism; and in the Middle Ages Aristotle helped to build up 
the Church’s intellectual system. In modem times the philosophy 
of Leibnitz, Kant, Hegel and Schelling has had its effect on Protestant 
dogmatics ; and in our own day theology has been strongly influenced 
by the modern theory of knowledge and by psychology generally, as 
well as by the theory of development. 

This is all so evident and so notorious that there is no need to 
expatiate on the fact that without a knowledge of the history of 
philosophy we cannot study the history of the Church. But Hegel 
and his followers ask us to take a step further: Christian doctrine and 
philosophy, they say, are not only intertwined with each other, are 
not only akin to each other, but are in the last resort identical The 
considerations leading to this hypothesis are as follows: Religion 
exhibits the relation between man and the Absolute, and a knowledge 
of the Absolute is that to which our intellectual efforts are directed. 
-In the lower stages of religion, however, this relation is at best only 
felt; and hence these stages are incomplete, particularistic, and encum- 
bered with alien matter. As development progresses they become 
more and’ more pure and spiritual, until they reach their culminating 
point in Christianity. God is then revealed and recognised as the 
absolute and yumanent Spirit According to this view, the history of 
the formation and development of Christian dogma is the real history 
of the Christian religion; and the most important elements, too, in 
dogma are the speculative assertions, especially those on the nature of 
the Trinity and on Christology; for in them the pure, pantheistic 
knowledge of God comes to expression, in part clearly and plainly, in 
e. part only lightly veiled. In this way the history of philosophy and the 
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history of higher, especially of the Christian, religion are, rightly 
understood, identical; nay, in their identity we get not only the true 
history of the human spirit but also the history of God Himself: in 
this history the Absolute Spirit “has come to itself.” 

This magmificent conception of the history of the Church is not, 
indeed, without some value; but, for all that, it cannot be accepted. 
That the knowledge of Goċ as the Absolute Spint forms a main 
element in the Christian religion is true. On the other hand, since 
the aim of philosophy is to get at the ultimate reasons for everything, 
and these are not to be found in anything material, an elective affinity 
is thereby established between philosophy and spiritual religion. 
Moreover, the higher forms of religion have at all times made use 
of philosophical thought in order to justify the idea of God and give 
it a fuller development ; and, conversely, philosophy has taken account 
of the ideas expressive of rehgious and more particularly of Christian 
faith, But these circumstances must not blind us to the fact that 
religion and a philosophical theory of the world, so long as the latter 
kedps to its own ground, are two different things. Religion is a definite 
atate of feeling and will, basing itself on inner experience and on 
historical facts. This it remains even in its higher stages; and hence 
the intellectual element in it, although an absolutely necessary element, 
always takes the second place. Again, religion is never “disinterested,” 
as any theory must be; on the contrary, it has to do with hopes and 
aspirations; nay, we may even say that religion is the instinct of self- 
preservation in a higher fo-m—an instinct, however, which in the 
Christian religion is not concerned with the empirical Ego and with 
earthly life, but with the inmost core of this Ego, which in another 
world, the world of Freedom and the Good, sees its true home. 
Philosophy cannot and may not know anything of all this, except in 
so far as it calls religion to its aid when it attempts to study the 
philosophy of religion. Fer without religion philosophy remains 
bound down to the five senses and the whole apparatus of psychology 
and logic, which everywhere carry it back to at least rwo fundamental 
factors and one uniform process. In religion, on the other hand, it is 
one fundamental factor and zwo processes which we are led to accept 
The obscunties to which this state of things sometimes give rise; 
the “belief” of philosophy in the unity of the fundamental factor, and 
the half-belief of the theologians in the God of religion, have produced 
endless confusion in the ccurse of history, and brought about the 
erroneous notion that the results of pure knowledge gnd of religion 
are essentially akin to each other or even identical. No! they are 
different; they are two parallel lines which—+eligious philosophy 
apart, which is not pure philosophy—are connected only, as it wers 
by the bridge of certain aralogies, or by the flights of fancy which 
merge their different fields in one in order to give them life 

However—be the distance between them what it may—ain the actual 
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history of things they are very closely bound up with each other. They 
have done each other great service, and together they represent the 
higher life of humanity. How much does religion, even the Christian 
religion, owe to the progressive achievements of philosophy and the 
various forms of knowledge! How much they have done to purify it, 
to clear it of false ideas, and to free it from impossible pretensions! 
Religion, no doubt, is very tenacious in clinging to old prejudices, 
and the history of the relation between philosophy and religion is also 
the history of a struggle. Andrew White has described it for us. 
Religion seems always to ‘have had to surrender; but it only seems. 
All that it did was to abandon outworks that were no longer of any 
use to it. It shed the leaves in which there was no more life. On 
the other hand, in none of the intellegtual systems that have prevailed 
from time to time has the human mind ever spoken its last word, and 
nearly all of them have borrowed something from religion. The 
human mind has had to take these systems back again and again, and 
put others in their place. The more closely and attentively the 
ecclesiastical historian examines this struggle of the mind in itself and 
in its relation to religion, the deeper he will go, and the more indis- 
pensable he will make the study of his subject to the science of history 
as a whole. 


IV. 


We said just now that the human mind has never spoken its iast 
word in any of the intellectual systems that have prevailed from time 
to time. Is that true? Have we not, perhaps, its last word in the 
theory which tells us that it is economic conditions—I mean food, the 
supply of food, and the place where it can be obtained—which 
ultimately determine all intellectual life and all higher development, 
including that of religion? I must not try within the limits of this 
lecture to explain my reasons for declining to accept such a theory. 
I may say, however, that it seems to me to be refuted by the mere 
fact that the most material element acting upon man always produces 
feelings and ideas which themselves act as forces in their turn, and 
stand in no simple proportionate relation to their material causes, 
Moreover, as long as men continue to sacrifice their possessions, their 
blood, and their life, for ideal aims, it will be impossible for anyone 
to maintain the materialistic view of history except with the help of 
sophisms, =, 

But although we decline to explain everything that happens by the 
play of economic conditions, we may still gratefully acknowledge that 
this latest, the economic, view of history has shed and will continue to 
shed a great deal of light on the history of the Church. Let me show 
what I mean by a few examples. The great extension of Christianity 
jn the early centuries cannot be explained without keeping the social 
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and economic views and practices of the Christian communities in 
view. Every one of these communities not only tried to relieve the 
poor, to provide for widows and orphans, the sick, the weak, those who 
were out of work or persecuted, etc, but it was also a regular associa- 
tion for mutual help. By the union of all these communities in the 
Empire into a firm alliance with one another a social organism arose 
which could not fail to attract, in the highest degree, the economically 
unfortunate. That this is really what happened is shown by pagan 
writers themselves. It was shown, for instance, by Lucian in his 
Peregrinus Proteus. id 

But not only did the Church step in where social relations were 
concerned ; its thoughts and ideas were also determined by its attitude 
in questions of economics. Thg distrust which the Church shows 
towards wealth and capital is in part to be explained by the poverty 
of the early communities; and here, too, its theories about earthly 
possessions have one of their roots. When it afterwards came to 
number both rich and poor in its ranks, it retained that distrust. 
This had a very paradoxical result: The dangers of wealth, it was 
said, exist only for the individual Christian; they do not exist for 
the Church, which is preserved from them by its sacred character. 
There is no harm, then, in the Church becoming rich. Rich, accord- 
ingly, it became. Part of its wealth was due to the fact that in the 
dark days of inner and outer convulsion a man’s possessions and his 
capital were still safest under its protection. Hence men often 
handed over their property to the Church, not only in order to save 
their souls, but also to secure themselves from high-handed acts or 
sheer robbery. The Church entered on the Middle Ages as a great 
and wealthy and therefore aristocratic power; and the immense 
struggles between Emperor and Pope, Princes and Bishops, were all 
in the last resort struggles for wealth and dominion. 

The whole history of the Church in the Middle Ages may there- 
fore, nay must, be studied from the economic point of view. This is 
very evident even in the history of Monasticism. Up to the time when 
the orders of mendicant friars arose, the development of Western 
Monasticism has a place in the history of the large landed estate. 
An abbey would sometimes form the centre of such an estate, and 
the abbot rolens volens had to provide for his monastery before he 
provided for the spiritual welfare of his monks. But even the 
movement which produced the mendicant friars very quickly became 
in its turn part and parcel of an economic movement, although of ‘a 
different kind. Light may also be shed on the development of the 
Papacy from the same source, for one of the conditions of its becoming 
a sovereign power was the possession of landed property. In the 
struggle about the investiture of the bishops the questions at issue 
were concerned just as much with property as with dommion; and 
as a European power whose possessions were not on a par with its 
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position, the Papacy was especially affected by the economic upheaval 
which took place in the 14th and 15th centuries. If it was to survive, 

‘ready money had to be collected from all sides. To get money it 
had to raise its spiritual pretensions in every direction, and make 
them into fresh rights; nay, more, it had to multiply the means of 
grace which the Church offered, and exploit them as financial 
Tesources. Just because it was a financial power, however, the Papacy 
now began to excite distrust and dislike, and this it was that paved 
the way for the reforming movements. We car thus see how greatly 
religious theories and ecclesiastical arrangements were dependent 
on this development. Of the new sacramentel observances, of the 
multitudinous rites and ceremonies, and of the fresh dogmas framed 
upon them, a large number had thei origin in economic and financial 
necessities. 

In this respect the upheaval which the Reformation denoted did 
not involve any radical change. Here, too, economic and social 
conditions played’ a great part. That the Reformation got the upper 
hand among a portion of the German people was due, first and fore- 
most, to the Princes, who aimed at creating territorial Churches for 
themselves and being masters in their own hous2. In this connection, 
however, we must not forget that in the larger towns ard in the 
country districts the Reformation assisted the class-consciousness pf 
certain aspiring orders in the community, and that, on the other hand, 
the knights of the Empire, who were in a bad way economically, 
attempted by its means to regain their previous position. But it is in 
France and, above all, in England, thar the close connection between 
the Reformation and social and economic conditions is particularly 
plain. Even after England had shaken off the Papacy it was social 
and economic conditions which determined <eligious parties and 
struggles: the King and the aristocracy held zo the Church of the 
Thirty-nine Articles; the higher middle classe3 were Presbyterian ; 
the aspiring lower middle classes were Puritan and rallied to Crom- 
well’s flag. When we look, too, at the way in which, both -here and 
in Protestant Germany, the character and aim; of the Church were 
then settled by the theologians, it is plain tkat side by side with 
political conditions the theories adopted were strongly acted on by 
social influences as well These influences extend even to dogmatics 
and ethics (the “divinely appointed” orders), and to show that in 
detail is one of the tasks of the future. We must never allow ourselves 
to forget, however, that behind the economic factors there are always . 
the political, and that it is these that really turn the scale. In power 
and effect they outweigh all other factors, so far as externals are 
toncerned. 4 


e.e That the history of the Church is most closely bound up and inter- 
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woven with all the great branches of general history, is what I have 
tried to show. In recognising this fact, and in shaping our study 
accordingly, there may possibly be some risk of our losing sight of or 
undervaluing the special character which attaches to the history of 
the Church. We shall guard ourselves against any such danger if we 
always bear in mind that all our labours in this sphere ought to help 
us to throw light on the queston, What is the Christian religion? 
This must ever remain the guiding-star of our researches, however 
wide the range which they will have to take. If ecclesiastical history 
loses sight of that guiding-star, it will alsé lose the right to form a 
special subject of study within the science of history. If it follows 
that star, then what is characteristic of every independent subject of 
knowledge will also hold good,of it—that it unveils itself only to 
the man who devotes himself entirely to it Grimm once made the 
fine observation that knowledge has no secrets, though it has its 
secrecies; it has no Geheimnisse, but it has Heimlichketten. The 
history of the Church also has its Heimlichketten. The man who is 
half-hearted in his efforts about it will see nothing; it is only when 
he woos it with the loyalty o? a Jacob that he will wm the bride. 

In the history of the Church, however, these Heimlichketten go 
very deep and are very precious. We have seen that there is no such 
thing as a double history, and that everything that happens enters 
into the one stream of events. But there is a single inner experience 
which everyone can possess; which’to everyone who possesses it is 
like a miracle; and which cannot be simply explained as the product 
of something else. It is what the Christian religion describes as the 
New Birth—that inner, moral, new creation which transmutes all 
values, and of the slaves of compulsion makes the children of freedom. 
Not even in the history of the Church can anyone get a direct vision 
of this inner evolution accomplished in the individual, nor by any 
external facts whatever can anyone be convinced of its possibility and 
reality. But the light which shines from it throws its rays on what 
happens on the stage, and lets the spectator feel in his heart that the 
forces of history are not exhausted in the natural forces of the world, 
or in the powers of head and hand. This is the HeimJlichhett of the 
history of the Church because it is the Heimlschkeif of religion. 


ADOLF HARNACK. 


PERSONALITY AND BODY: A STUDY IN 
THE RESURRECTION. 


“ T S the faith of the Church in a Divine Christ, living, present, 
I active,” it has been asked,* “really ‘built on an empty tomb’? 
“Must we accept the desperate conclusion that the religion stands or 
“falls with the historical truth of the primitive notions as to its origin? ” 
There are some of us who would answer the questions with the 
negative expected by the asker, and yet do not go with him in the 
surrender, indicated though not announced in his article, either of the 
empty tomb or of the other “primitive notions” Ona study of these 
notions we fina the historic circumstances, which they declare, to be 
still in a relation, though an altered and perhaps inverted one, to our 
belief m the doctrine of the Resurrection: our faith is not “built on 
“an empty tomb,” but into the structure of our Zaith that empty tomb 
itself is built 
When the empty tomb and all the reported circumstances for which 
it may serve as symbol are rejected, the reject:on is based partly on 
the uncertain and conflicting character of the testimony to the facts, 
partly on an inherent improbability felt in the things testified. It is 
the latter whick most weights the scale. The criticism which exposes 
to us the contradictions of the evidence for the time, place and 
manner of the Appearances is impressive, but far less masterfully 
impressive than that which lays bare the difficilties encountered by 
the imagination when it realises to itself the details of the tradition. 
A body crucified and buried, which retains its material constituents, 
for it shows tke recent scars and partakes of mortals’ food, and yet 
which operates in a way inconsistent with such retention, vanishing, 
Te-appearing, penetrating solid obstacles, things which matter cannot 
do—such a bocy is a fact which the imagination cannot image, because 
dt is self-contradictory: it is neither of one world nor the other, neither 
matter nor spicit, but a dreamlike ‘confusion of the two. It is this 
* Canon Hensley Henson, in “ Hibbert Journal,” April, 1904, “The Resurrection 
e. eof Jesus Chris.” 
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which most disconcerts the argument for the historical character of the 
Christophanies. The tale is judged by its fruits: the witnesses cannot 
have seen in fact things which in reason cannot have been. 

The present enquiry will leave alone all other criticism of the 


traditions and have nothing to say as to the value of texts, the authonty 


of witnesses, or the possibility of harmonising the collective narrative ; 
and will consider only these fruits of the tale, agking if they are such as 
to condemn it, if the things reported by the tellers are things which 
could not have been witnessed, because they could not have been 
enacted. 

“It is justly claimed by some of those who abandon as unhistorical 
the traditional incidents of the Resurrection, that they can none the 
less remain believers in the fact. Christ rose, they say: but ıt was His 
personality, and not His body, which survived the death on the cross ; 
and the survival of this personality is the only survival which can 
matter. We agree; and to us it seems that this rising of the per- 
sonality is what the tradition itself asserts, and that too in a passage 
(Luke xxiv. 39) which would be pronounced one of the most 
materialistic. Yes, it was a personal Resurrection. But why not a 
bodily as well? 

For what is Body, and what is Bodily Resurrection? 

Body, according to the closest conception we can form of it, is the 
instrument by which the personality relates itself to an environment. 
Hand, foot, eye, ear, and tongue, with all the subordinate apparatus 
of nerve, muscle, and fleshy or bony fibre, are so many organs by 
which a human personality has relations to other personalities and 
to impersonal matter (if these two are not really one), or, in easier 
phrase, lives a life in a world made up of these two. This statement 
however is popular and mexact, for it implies a distinction between 
the personality and its organs, and again between those organs and 
the world on which they act, which is a distinction in word but not 
in fact. For since eye, ear and hand are on one side parts of matter, 
and on the other of the human spint or person, they are not so truly 
the means by which the spirit relates itself to the world, as they are 
those relations themselves: they are not the instruments of this inter- 
course, but the fact of intercourse. The eye is the spirit when it 
sees, the ear the spirit when it hears, the hand the spirit in contact 
with solidity. A body, then, even a material Body, is the sum of 
relations between a person and an order of personal beings and 
impersonal matter. 

What then is resurrection of tae body? $ 

As death of body can only be the suspension or cessation of these 
relations, so the resurrection of body must be their continuance or 
renewal A personality which, i m the language of our Fourth Article, 
language only in fault as being popular, should “take again its body 

“with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the perfection of 

VQly LXXKVI, 87 . 
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“man’s nature,” would be one which after death is again in as full and 
definite relations to that order of things which was its previous 
environment as it had been before the incident of death: one which 
again sees, hears and handles material forces, end can live a life with - 
other personalities like itself. If this happens, the Person is again 
present to the men and things of its old order, and its presence is not 
only personal, but bodily. 

How, then, is this resurrection effected, these old relations rewoven, 
this Person made again present to the men of the previous order? 
What was the event that happened when, in the language of the 
tradition, “Jesus showed Himself alive after His passion”? 

It has not occurred to most believers that there was any question: 
it has been assumed that the manner of this “showing,” was the manner 
of ordinary experience. There was the objective presence of Jesus, 
and there was cognition through the senses and the brain on the 
part of the disciples. But thinking of it thus we are liable to the 
crjticism that senses and brain are capable of creating for the con- 
sciousness things which have no objective existence; that, in short, 
the appearances of Jesus were visions. And tken there needs to come 
an apologist to tell us not to confound history and faith, or to build 
upon an empty tomb. 


We have been using wréng methods. We must throw away the 
machinery of cognition, the action of brain and sense. These cannot 
possibly be equal to the’ explanation of the act which achieves a 
resurrection, if resurrection is the making present to men of the Person 
of Christ. For that presence is of a Person to persons, the personality 
of Christ enters again into relations with the personalites of His 
disciples. But a personality is much more than a faculty of cognition, 
though it contains this faculty as a part within a whole. The “deeps of © 
“personalizy ” are no doubt “abysmal,” yet we can fathom them so 

. far as to be sure of this, that personality is the whole of a man, that 
if in a man there be anything more than personality, it is a quantity 
which he may neglect, for it matters nought to him. But a whole 
cannot be its part, and personality cannot be cognition, nor can the 
act of diszovering the presence of the Risen Christ be the act: only 
of seeing with the eye and understanding with’ the mind. 

What act then is it? 

It is, like every action which passes between man and the Power , 
not ourself, a two-fold act: it is a joint and reciprocal energy of the 
person who reveals and the personality which discovers; the meeting 
eand fusion of two wills, <hé divine will which embraces and the human 
which surrenders to that embrace. e In vain had “the Lord appeared 
“unto Simon,” unless the wil of Simon had groped towards Him 

3 through the mortal dark and, touching, hac cast itself upon those 
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Arms. When we try to find words for this activity of the will, 
language seeks helplessly to pass beyond metaphor into forms 
which shall be a real impress of the fact named, still in metaphor, 
the Appearing of Jesus. But at least we must shake our mind free 
from the dominance of any one single metaphor, such as this of 
sense-perception, under which we speak of Christ as seen and heard 
and handled. And since without a parable the divine Secret does not 
speak to us, we must let it speak with the parable which is bkest or 
least unlike to the fact, and this will be whichever is deepest and most 
comprehensive. For our own age that deepest and largest metaphor 
is “Life.” Life—the response of organism to environment, when we 
speak with the scientist ;. the unification of the Self with the Not- 
Self, when we speak with the metaphysician; the surrender of the 
creature to the Creator, when with the theologian. Life is the energy 
in that two-fold act by which the Lord shows Himself and Peter sees ; 
it is our nearest word for that re-knitting of relations between Christ 
and the disciple which is named the rising from the dead. It is 
an energy of life analogous to energies most familiar and humble, 
however much it transcends these in mystery of process and in import 
of consequence. Thus, in physical life’s beginnings the blind babe 
gropes for the nursing-breast, the application of the gums causes flow 
of milk, and this milk gives life. The suction continues as long as life 
comes by it, then on repletion ceases. What has happened? The 
dawning Self has learned a fact of the Nat-Self: this fact is the 
presence of a mother, that is, af a force which ministers life. But it 
has not learned it by cognition (though by that too, since touch is 
cognition), but by the relation called “life,” a reciprocity of organism 
and environment, Self and Not-Self. Nor has it, speaking with 
exactitude, /earned this reciprocity, it has rather effected it. If the 
breast were dry, the gums would not suck; if no energy passed from 
the mother, the babe would not energise; there would be no 
reciprocity, and the relation called life would not be effected: the 
infant would not have learned the fact of mother. But the relation, 
life, has been effected, and thus the infant personality has verified 
the existence and presence cf a nursing-mother by the life which 
flows in its veins) There is a mother, for in contact and reciprocity 
with this thing-not-itself the child lives: there if a mother, for this 
relation of child and mother exists, and therefore both correlatives 
are there. à 

Staying only to notice that life at the mother’s breast is a justly 
typical energy ; that when the lung breathes air, and the skin re-acts 
to heat and cold, when the eye reflects light and the ear echoes sound, 
or when the herb thrives by sun and dewpthe resultant life is the same * 
phenomenon as in the child’s nutritfon,—we go on to see that it is the 
same with that blind infant of the spiritual world, a man’s soul. A 
man J¢arns the fact of Christ, Who died and is alive again, not by e-e 
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cognitior only, the evidence of eye and mind, but by the relation of 
life, a reciprocity of the Self and the Not-Self, organism and environ- 
ment. There is in his environment. a fact to which his personality 
makes response: it is the fact of a Divine One incarnate, a God whose 
being is communicable and to be assimilated by a man’s nature. 
When he makes response to this fact, when he turns himself infant- 
wise to feel after and find the Christ across the dark of the sensuous 
condition, then the relation of life is efected, there ıs touch and 
reciprocity, life flows in the person of the man. He learns that the 
Incarnate is, and is there, because he lives unto Him; his personality 
has found and c'eaves to a Divine Person, his will has up-rendered itself 
to a Divine Will embodied in Jesus Christ, slain and risen, his love 
clasps a Love which enclasps himself, and in this energy he is aware 
of life which fills his veins. He knows that Christ is there, because 
he is living unto Christ: life is a relation between that which lives 
and that unto which it lives, and therefore -f one term in the relation 
knows that the relation exists, then it knows also that the correlative ` 
term exists: “because I live,” the human soul may reason, “my Christ 
“lives also.” 

In all this we believe we are saying what is said by the theologian 
when he te'ls us that it was by faith men saw the Risen One. But 
Faith is a vague word: Life is a clearer. Our language seems to fit 
more closely the facts; a figure and shadow still, like the rest, but a 
shadow a little less faint, a figure a little more defined. 

Can we define it further? Personality itself keeps back in the 
region of the myszical, but across the field of zoncrete things a track is 
made by its motion: we can trace the feet of zhe wind upon the grass. 

What then happened when Peter, and when Thomas, believed that 
Jesus had risen, waat when Paul believed before Damascus gate, when 
Augustine ir that haunted garden, what when man to-day believes it 
in his study or field or before the altar? 

A man’s belief, we are sure, will be the same thing in its continuance 
as in its inception. That way or that attitude of the personality 
which maintains faith is the way or attitude which attamed it But 
by observation and by men’s own report we know that the way of the 
personality which accompanies belief has always been the Imitatio 
Christi, the surrender of human will to divine, self-renunciation, the 
selfless life, cr, briefliest, Love. (All these are, in our thinking, other 
names for Life, but we cannot now pursue the proof of this.) Love 
is the accofict which those who leave “Confessions” give of their 
relations to the divine; and Tess articulate Christians speak of having 
intercourse w:th a Friend. Their conduct, and that of the rest who 
are silent in speech, has matched this language has been the conduct 
of spiritual lover or friend. Thif way of the personality, then, was 
also the way in which it first Came to believe. Love, selflessness, self- 
eo surrender, a mouldirg of self to the pattern of _esus—by these a man 
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sees the Christ and knows that He has not died, but is alive. These 
ate no doubt “mystical” terms; no psychology has anatomised them : 
but if we cannot translate them into science, we can into action. And 
thus, as we conceive, did Peter and the brethren translate Love, when 
they became witnesses of the Resurrection. To that unappointed 
trysting-place of the soul and its Saviour, where “the Lord appeared 
“unto Simon,” came the disciple in the energy of love. Love in him 
“built upon an empty tomb” and empty cerements a trembling hope; 
love conquered his shame to meet the eyes of a Leader whom he had 
faded, not wholly, but too much: love cast out fear, the ghost-seer’s 
dread of That which has been in death: love in him dared the venture 
of finding again a Master whose mastery would now be limitless, 
making him follow whither he wopld not. To the unforeseen meeting 
he bore his life in his hand, to lay it in the Master’s hand, unafraid. 
The servant gave himself. to the Lord; by his volition he set there 
the human term in the divine-human relation, the life-act of a Revela- 


- tion made to a Faith: and therefore, only therefore, is there bodied 


[9 


on the blind air of mortals the Person of One Who “liveth and was 
“dead, and, behold, He is alive for evermore,” and Peter becomes 
witness of the Resurrection. 

In the instance of the Christophany selected here, the imagination, 
which must reconstruct the act of recognition, gets no help from the 
narrative, which at this point is the barest note of the incident. In 
the other instances which are described and not merely referred to, 
the suggestion is strongly made that the recognition was an act of 
personality. The Magdalene, at the touch of the syllables “Mary,” is 
thrilled by the restringing of the bond of love between the heart 
and the stranger revealed The hearts of Cleopas and his friend 
“burn within them” in the way, as prelude to the disclosure m the 
dwelling. Thomas has conviction through the tones of “Reach hither 
“thy hand” and through the power to read his thoughts implied in | 
the speech, that he is in the presence of the Jesus whom he knew: 
the test of sensible contact is rejected by him as an irreverence, 
for this which addresses him is “He Himself.” And, passing a wide 
interval in time and in mode of revelation, we find in Paul’s vision 
on the road to Damascus the same element of personality making 
appeal to personality. “I answered, Who art Thou? And He said 
“unto me, I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou persecutest.” And 
passing the yet wider interval to the faith-story of a believer of to-day, 
it is not the tradition of the tomb found empty, and the graveclothes 
lying, and the presence made sensible to chosen witnesses, which 
finally works conviction in him: it is the intuition of a Christ that 
“dwelleth in him,” whom he apprehends because he is apprehended, 
knows even as he is known. e 

And here has come in sight the reason why only friends were 
witnesses of the post-resurrection facts Only those who had love 

ee e.-¢ 
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could be in the life-relation to the Christ. Given this love, the sense- 
perception becomes possible. Thomas does not. pursue his challenge 
of the material fact, and thrust his hand into the side: he has learnt 
that Christ stands there by consciousness of the all-dominant relation, 
Love: and this carries with it the other relations. Mary is not to 
cling to the Master’s feet. He is ascending, though not yet has He 
ascended to the Father: the spiritual relation has become all in all, 
and the bodily relation to the Word that could still be seen and 
heard, and her hands could handle, has, by it, fallen into nothingness. 


But in this theory what is the place of the tradition of the Forty 
Days? What de we want with a hodily Resurrection? If our faith 
is not built on the empty tomb, can the empty tomb be built into 
our faith? 

Our theory, to recall it, is that Body is the sum of relations between 
a personality and an order of things in the world of sense existence; 
that the Resurrection of Christ was the resumption of those relations ; 
and that this resumption is the reciprocal act af His Person and human 
personalities. 

But a human personality includes the function of eGo by the 
senses and the reason. And it must act as a whole. Reason, 
soul, must be in the same story. There must not be contradiction of 
sense or of reason to spiritual apprehension. No act of faith was ever 
done in real defiance of the principle of sight When we talk of 
believing against reason, it is a way of talking only. We believe, 
in that case, because we think the argument against us is really a 
sophistry, which we are too dull logicians to detect. When we believe 
a friend’s account of an incident against the evidence of our senses, it 
is because we are sure that the evidence is an illus:on. Accordingly 
it was necessary that the Christ should be krown to the senses and 
reason of His disciples. Otherwise they could not have provided, 
on their part, the energy to meet His energy, the faith to meet 

~ revelation, by which the relation between H-m and them could be 
re-created. Some kind of body, therefore, is required by the situation, 
some appearance there must be. Are the actual recorded details 
improbable i in themselves, inconsistent or unworthy? 

“We will briefly examine this in a test case. “He shewed unto 
“them His hands and His feet.” People who think it out are commonly 
staggered in this detail How can one suppose that the spiritual body 
would retain the scars? What can this be Lut a piece of childish 
materialism on a level with vulgar ghost-seeing ? 

e But let it be noted that the scarred feet and hands are in the 
record appealed to as evidence that the Personality was present. 
“Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself.” This presence 


„£ the Person of Jesus was, as we have seen, a vital act in which He 
ee 
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and the witnesses must co-operate: He reveals, they recognise. But a 
likeness of the manifested Body to that body known to the disciples 
was a necessary condition of their recognising the Person. This can 
be made plainer by imagining a case. If Jesus in His previous life- 
time had been marked by some bodily peculiarity, as the loss through 
some injury of an arm, we should expect, I think, that the body of the 
Risen Master would exhibit to the senses of the witnesses the same 
peculiarity. Their minds could not under any other mode have 
received without misgiving the impression that the person of Jesus 
was there: they would have thought they “saw a spirit.” But the 
scars on hand and foot and side were a mode as necessary as would 
have been a lost limb to the perception, on the part of 
this group of men, of the personality as present Of this group of 
men, I say. ‘For if now we imagine an appearing of Jesus to some 
disciples who should be at the time at a distance,—followers, let us 
say, who had travelled to Alexandria and there had been reached 
by news that their Master had perished, but with no details of the 
manner of His death, do we suppose the appearance would have been 
of a man with hands and feet scarred? That is indeed not absolutely 


to be rejected in thought (certain obscure mental phenomena of still . 


doubtful interpretation occur to the mind, which point to the 
gccurrence as not impossible), but we should expect that the Jesus 
who appeared would be in bodily appearance the Jesus these men 
knew. The scarred limbs would make recognition fail, because the 
necessary condition of it—knowledge of the injuries received—would 
have been absent from the mind of the beholder. So then we 
conclude that the wound-prints were there, in the sense that the jomt 
act of Christ’s personality and that of the disciples, in the function 
of sense, created this relation—an identification of the appearance 
as that of the Jesus who was crucified. 

Granting, however, the likeness of the Resurrection body to the 
pre-resurrection one to be intelligible under our theory, can we make 
also intelligible its unlikeness? If a survival of the personality can 
account for a form exhibiting wound-prints, can it also account for 
the appearings and vanishings, the masking and the disclosing at will 
of the identity, the emancipation from the laws of space‘and gravity, 
which present us with a body most unlike the body worn “in the 
“days of His flesh”? We have seen that the resemblances observed 
agree with the theory that resurrection is a presence of the Personality 
to persons: are the dissimilarities also compatible with, it? 

The answer must be that the resumption of old relations does not 
mean resumption of identical relations The Personality which 
became present to the disciples was one which had died and risen, 
that is, had passed from an existence limited by time and space into 
a spiritual, a timeless and non-spatial existence. Now as the 
re- APPARE personality- could bring about the reciprocity, and so 
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effect a presence to men, only by an accommodation to their senses _ 
and intelligence, nemely, by the display of recognisable form and 
feature and of the scars of recent wounds, which made possible the 
conviction that this was He Himself; so also the similarity must not 
be entire and the bcdy be solid and space-bound as before the rising. 
For, if it had been so, the personality of Christ would not have been 
made present to the witnesses What would Lave been, or seemed, 
present would have been a personality which had undergone no 
change by the event of death. But this would not be Christ, not 
He Himself: for the Christ kad undergone a change, had advanced 
from the space-bound to the space-free mode of existence. His thus 
changed personality must communicate itself by corresponding 
differences in His relation to them, must embody itself in organs or 
faculties truly expressive of the Self ye-embodied. Thus if a grown 
man, seeking to recell himself to a friend, mez again for the first 
time since boyhood could appear in bodily and menta! feature 
exactly the same as thirty years before, he would not by this assure 
the friend that his personality was present to hin. The friend might 
find an old sensation of sight and hearing revived; he would say, 
“this person is exactly like that boy, my friend,” but he would not 
say, “this is he”; the old mutual relations of friendship would not 
be re-started by the encounter, nor indeed coule they possibly come 
to exist under the supsosed condition: the friend who remained a boy 
could not be friend, or at least the same frienc, to the boy now a 
middle-aged man. Similarly Jesus Te-appearing to His friends with 
a body of only temporal and spatial elements would not have been 
He Himself. He touches men now through a new medium, the 
conditions of the spir-tual existence, and so must impinge upon their 
consciousness in a mode which is new. As the evening sun, refracted 
through a deeper atmosphere, looks different in size and colour from 
the noonday, and would, to give the same appearance, have to be 
not the same sun but a different: so the Person of Christ, because 
it was the same, must be not the same but other in the character of 
the re-embodiment. With what notable faithfulness has the tradition 
of the Fourth Gospel preserved this truth in an ambiguous passage, 
which under the light of that truth settles into clearness. “Touch me 
“not, for I am not yet ascended . `. . but I ascend,” as if he had 
said, “Do not think that the old relations of the days of My flesh 
“are restored. I am ir the passage from the terrestrial to the celestial, 
“and we must*put away the earthly things” A Body which still 
should “haunt about the mouldered lodges of tke past” would not 
embody a Person whose life was unto new heavens and a new earth. 
“Is not this interpretation of the post-resurrection phenomena made 
more persuasive by its consonance With a law o2 existence, already 
ascertained in the sphere of the Verifiable, the law that as life ascends 
, ethe scale of existence it comes into contact with an ever-wideping 
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and deepening environment, and enters into relations with it which 
are new, by an impoverishment which is enrichment. Life climbed 
from fish to bird, and left behind the power to live and move and 
have its being in water: emerged from the bird into the mammal, 
and lost the freedom of the air: rose into man, and could neither soar 
nor swim nor climb nor career as hitherto. Yet the life in man is 
not less embodied than was life in the beast, but incomparably more ; 
the organs in man are in wider, richer, more potent, more enduring, 
relation tó the material environment than are wings and gills and 
claws and the bones of horses. He dies to beast and rises man, but 
he rises “in the body.” Again, brutish man has some animal aptitudes 
towards matter which must be laid down by man when civilised: the 
savage in his generation, as agein the average man in his, is wiser 
than the children of light But the chosen souls, in spite of this 
forfeiture, are not unclothed of bodily existence, but are clothed upon : 
at each ascent they move into a wider and more rich environment, all 
previous powers of body being not lost but subsumed and transmuted 
into the new. The brutish man has power only on brute matter, or 
on persons only as modes of matter: the developed man has power 
on persons, but in few and superficial ways: the choice spirits know 
and deal with personahties in their width and depth and height : 
the saints “shall judge angels.” How much more things that pertain 
to this life—things which are taken up into that higher life, and found 
again, transformed. So finally is Resurrection. It is the change in 
which the personality, by dying to a lower, lives to a higher environ- 
ment, one nearer to the God who environs all “Human dies divine”: 
but this divine is not disembodied ; it is embodied more. 

But, lastly, how of the empty tomb, considered not as a symbol of 
the whole circle of incidents, but as a particular incident—the dis- 
appearance of the Body? It is a detail which seems at first sight to 
favour the theory rather of a corporeal than of a personal survival. 
The understanding which has done duty with the ordinary believer, 
and still appears to find some defenders among the reflective—that 
the material frame of flesh left the grave-clothes and the grave and 
was re-animated—presents us with impossibilities of thought, which it 
is needless and distasteful to draw out. Under our theory the vacant 
grave is not essential to the acceptance of the Resurrection: ,the 
survival of Jesus, and with a body, as we understand that term, would 
have been to ourselves as‘ credible even if the buried clay had 
mouldered in the death-chamber. But since we believe on the 
evidence that this did not happen, we suppose a withdrawal of it from 
the world of sensible things, which is no doubt a miraculous 
occurrence, in the same sense in which the creation of matter ts 
miraculous. It lies on us then fo suggest a reason for this intrusion 
of the miraculous, or, we would rathtr say, the creative, and we find’ 
ong, where we find the reason for the whole action described as the, 
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Forty Days. The withdrawal of the Body was a coherent and neces- 
sary detail in the Incarnation event which culmmated in the 
Resurrection. That the Body should not motlder in the grave was 
an indispensable mental condition of -men’s recognising Christ’s Person 
as present to them: without it, they could not have effected on their 
part that vital relation to the Risen Master which we name the 
Appearing. Just as the Body presented to their sight must wear 
the scars which all knew as marking it when laid in the tomb, so too 
it must not seem to be proved a’ delusion by men’s knowledge that 
the clay which died still lay there dead. “Seen,” I say, because the 
existence of it in the grave would not, for a modern, have proved 
the Appearances to be a delusion. But for simple Galileans, or 
indeed other and not simple men of that era, :t would have made. 
belief well mgh impossible. This incident then is, like all the rest 
of the story, both before the Resurrection and after it, like the taking 
of the Body in the embodiment of the Nativity, as well as the taking 
again in the re-embodiment of the Forty Days—a sign. It isa part 
of the outward and visible sign in the whole Sacrament of 
Reconciliation. À 

The faith of the first witnesses, then, was Euilt on the act of 
personality by which the disciple lived in relation to his Master; 
not upon the empty tomb. But the set of phenomena, for which that 
is a convenient name, did form a part in the fabric of his faith: they 
enabled the whole personal activity of belief, by enabling that part 
of personality which is cognition by the senses. 

Towards these phenomena what is the position of ourselves, who 
know them only indirectly, through the tradition? It is the same as 
our position towards the whole process of the Incarnation as a fatt in 
the sensible order, from the Nativity to the Ascension. Of this fact, 
too, we have knowledge only through the witness of the contem- 
poraries. There is a sense in which our faith in the Incarnation of 
Jesus Christ is not “built” upon the record of Hic lifetime and the 
evidences of divmity found there: the discovery of errors in the~ 
tradition would not be the cancelling of belief, for one whose personal 
being had responded to the fact of God in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself, and who had found that response was life to him. 
But that part of our,complex personal being which is conditioned 
by time and place and history could not share in tha- response, unless 
it could relate itself to a side of the Incamation similarly conditioned 
by time and plgce, a process not only cosmic but also historic The 
life and death of Jesus is, in a familiar formula, a sacrament which 
enables human faith. -Of this sacrament the Forty Days are the last 
ritual movement. The specific function of this last sign within the 
great sign is to certify man that to day down life is also to take it 
again, that, if it behoved Christ to suffer, also it behoved Him to 
enter into His glory. But faith in the Incarnation is for another 
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enquiry, not the present : here we do no more than indicate the inclusion 
and the place within the larger belief of the belief that “He showed 
“Himself alive after His passion by many proofs, appearing unto them 
“by the space of Forty Days.” 

In recapitulation. Our Faith in the Resurrection is not built upon 
an empty tomb or the other details of the tradition For the 
Resurrection was and still is verified by an experience of a man’s 
whole personality, the experience that when that organism attempts 
response to a certain fact or force in its environment—namely, the 
continued and enhanced presence of thé divine in union with man, 
which is Christ Risen—this response prospers and results in life. Yet 
the historic details are not needless, and therefore to be discredited by 
such needlessness. They are part of a larger history, that of the 
Incarnation. Like the Incarnation as a whole, they are, in theological 
and in popular language, a Sacramental Sign enabling faith ; or, in the 
language of the above theory, they are the activity in the function 
of sense of the human personality when it lives unto the Person of 
Christ. 

i JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE. 
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` IX years ago—on the 21st December, 1898—Prince George of - 
Greece landed in Crete amidst frantic exultations of joy- 
The Cretan population on that day displayed, such unbounded 
enthusiasm as was perhaps never before witnessed on the shores of 
Crete, though the island has the longest history in Europe, going as it 
does back tc the remote period of King Minos On that 
memorable occasion Prince George, escorted by the fleets of Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Russia, landed in Suda Bay as the favourite 
Prince of the four Powers, and as the Messiah or Liberator of the 
plucky Cretans. This day the same Prince is represented as being held 
in execration among his Cretan subjects, and in disgrace among his 
European patrons and peers. Is the change in the public opinion 
justified, and, i so, how has it come about? This question will form 
the subject of the present paper. 

Those who take an intelligent interest in the Near Eastern question 
may still remember that Prince George’s appointment to the post of 
High Commissioner ofthe four Powers in Crete was first mooted by 
the present Tsar, who wished by this mark of favour to requite the 
Prince’s alertness in warding off a blow which a Japanese fanatic had 
attempted to strike at the then Tsarevitch. Prince George, therefore, 
theretofore rear-admiral in the Greek Navy, came forward in 1808 
as the Tsar’s nominee, and the other Powers accepted him for a period 
ofethree years without further trgubling themselves about his personal 
character, education or fitness for thè post In doing so, the four 
Powers were actuated by several tonsiderations They wished to rid 
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themselves of the weary Cretan question, which had taxed their 
patience and ingenuity for three continuous years. They desired to 
pay a certain deference to Greece, which had just been so sorely tried 
by the Greco-Turkish War. And they knew that the appointment of 
a Greek Prince as ruler of Crete would be hailed with rapture by the 
Cretan people. Without meaning to criticise Prince George in 
advance, I believe I may say that in this case both the Powers and the 
Cretans were buying a pig ina poke. 

As soon as he was installed in his new post in Crete, Prince George 
selected a committee of sixteen men froh among the leading Cretans 
and summoned them to draw up a Constitution, intimating at the same 
time his desire that, inits deliberations, the constituent committee 
should go by his advice, as signified either directly or through his private 
secretary, M. Andreas Papadiamantopoulos, a brother of King 
George’s private secretary, Lieut-Colonel John Papadiamantopoulos. 
Truthfulness bids us say here that neither Prince George nor his Cretan 
Committee entered upon the work in honest earnest. As subsequent 
events have abundantly shown, the Prince, acting under his father’s 
guidance, aimed at creating a Principality under the direct sway of 
King George’s dynasty. On the other hand, the Cretan Committee 
gathered from the utterances of the international admirals the 
„impression that the Cretan rég:me under consideration was going to be 
of a very short duration—hardly outlasting Prince George’s first term 
of three years—and were also tempted by the hope that, by ingratiating 
themselves with the Prince, they would afterwards obtain high posts 
in the Principality they were creating. Labouring under such illusions, 
the committee contrived, witlessly or recklessly, a constitutional fabric 
which was virtually a personal charter for Prince George of Greece. 
Small wonder, therefore, that this charter knows nothing of a High 
Commissioner, but throughout speaks of “the Prince.” And to 
preclude any misunderstanding on this pomt, Article 113 expressly 
says: “The power conferred on the Prince by this Constitution is 
“exercised by His Royal Highness Pmnce George of Greece, now High 
“Commissioner in Crete.” 

The Constitution, drafted under these conditions, granted Prince 
George such monarchical rights and prerogatives as are nowadays 
arrogated only by Oriental potentates. Thus Prince George extorted 
a civil list of £8,000 a year (Article 36) instead of the more reasonable 
sum of £6,000 originally suggested by the Powers. Now if we consider 
that the annual revenues of the island fluctuate betwgen £160,000 and 
$180,000, a civil list of £8,000 comes up to a twentieth part of the 
whole revenue, and therefore falls heavily upon the Cretan population. 
The excessive amount of such an annuity becomes the more apparent 
when we compare it with the ciwi] lists of the Sovereigns and Presidents 
of other civilised States, and whenewe further remember that Pnnce 
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George draws also from Greece his salary as rear-admiral in the Greek 
Navy. 

Again, while appropriating monarchical rights (Article 30—34), 
Prince George persuzded his Committee ta insert in the Constitution 
Article 29, which declares: “Legally the Prince is neither responsible 
“nor subject to anv restraint” He further prevailed upon the 
Committee to add a special clause prohibiting the freedom of the Press 
(Article 23). Then he had another special provision inserted which 
prohibits all open-air meetings (Article 25). He further extorted the 
monstrous prerogative of * appointing ten out of seventy-two 
deputies who compose the Cretan Chamber or Parliament (Boulé), 
(Article 42). And in order to reduce popular representation to absolute 
impotence, he managed to have each Parliament last only one session 
of two months’ duration at the longest, and to assemble only once every 
two years, after which it is iso facto dissolved, and its members lose 
not only thei rights, but also their title as deputies (Aricle 47). 
Finally he obtained, and has ever since regularly exercised, the preroga- 
tive of withhclding his assent to any Bill passed through Parliament 
which might prove unsuitable to him (Article 58. As is well known, 
no English Sovereign has ever ventured to exercise this right of veto 
since the year 1707. 

So drafted >y the Committee, the Constitution was easily carried,» 
with but few amendments, through the first Cretan Parliament, 
first because the dazzling prestige of Prince George then exerted a 
magic influence upon the Cretan people, and then because the sixteen 
members of tte Prince’s Committee figured most prominently among 
the deputies, znd naturally had the zealous suppozt of the Prince’s ten 
nominees. The draft was then submitted to the Powers and met 
with their sanction, the only exception taken Deing to Article 38 
which provided that, in case of a vacancy, the National Assembly 
should elect tae Prince’s successor. This Article was struck out 
by the delegates of the Powers, assembled in Rome (on April 6, 1898), 
who declared: “Concerning the office of the High Commissioner, if it 
“were to become vacant before the expiration of the appointed three 
“years, the duty of providing for the situation would devolve upon the 
“Powers.” This reservation on the part of, the Powers is of interest 
inasmuch as it deprives the Cretans of the right to shape their own 
destiny. 

After sanctioning the Cretan Constitution in the above sense, the 
four Powers kept their High Commissioner the sum of £ 160,000, 
£40000 each. Prince George tHen selected his Councillors or 
Ministers, Cretan money was profitably minted, postage-stamps were 
issued, and the wheels of the Cretan State were set in motion amidst 
great elation, inexperience and affluente. Liberal salaries were then 
allotted to the various posts, especially to those of the higher 
administration ; superfluous offices were created, ard the public money 
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was lavished on the least pretence. People still relate of the then 
Councillor for Finance that he was heard to urge his subordinates to 
be generous with the Public Treasury, as he did not know what to do 
with so much money. 

But as tme went on, ominous clouds appeared above the horizon. 
The Prince now openly began to scoff at education, as leading to 
meddlesome interest in poltics. Native men of light, culture, experience 
and character, were studiously kept out or turned out of office, while 
most of the higher and more lucrative posts were gradually filled by 
Greeks invited for the purpose from Atltens, Along with this, the 
Prince’s Councillors or Ministers, who by the Constitution (Article 8) 
could not be aliens, were reduced from five to three obsequious clerks, 
and their salaries were cut down to almost half the original sum, while 
“Greek advisers,” with equal or higher salaries, were perforce attached 
to them. The Court of Appeal, the highest Tribunal of Crete, was ' 
now constituted almost exclusively of Greeks appointed directly by 
the Pnnce, with enormous salaries. Over and above this, the alien 
officials now introduced into all branches of the public service the 
nefarious principle of placing the will of the Pmnce above the law of 
the island, thus teaching all the native employés not to serve their 
country by observing its laws, but to consult the wishes of “the Prince,” 
blindly following the instructions received from above. From this 
principle there arose gradually a well-organised system of spies, which 
rendered free intercourse among the people uncomfortable and even 
risky, since all the relatives and friends of a given official were expected 
not only to be staunch supporters of the Government, but also to avoid 
or else to convert such other men as showed or were suspected of 
dissatisfaction with the Prince’s Government. 

Amidst such conditions of humiliation and terrorism came the 
elections of the second Parliament in 1901, and the Prince obtained a 
majority of deputies the more easily as he still enjoyed considerable 
prestige among the ignorant peasantry. It wasin that Parliament that 
he extorted, by very hard pressure upon the deputies, the abolition of the 
time-honoured right of the people to elect its burgomasters or mayors, 
By this extortion the Prince appropriated the prerogative of appointing 
all the mayors in the island, who number seventy-five. Simultaneously 
he began to advocate, principally through the Patris—a newspa 
entirely controlled by Prince George’s Court and largely written by his 
private secretary—the wholesale abolition of the Parliamentary system, 
as an encumbrance to the smooth working of the, Governmental 
machine. Then came the last Parliamentary elections of 1903, when, 
accompanied by high officials and dignitaries—all his own nominees— 
he personally entered upon an electioneering tour through the island, 
with the result that he easily aushed the Opposition by returning 
fifty-five deputies (besides the ten directly appointed by him), whereas 
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the Opposition, though it comprised the vast majority of the people 
before the elections, carried only seven members. 

When this third Parliament assembled, it passed a “unanimous” 
vote expressing its gratitude to the Prince’s private secretary for his 
“patriotic ” services to the island, and then a Bill empowering the Prince 
to appoint thenceforward not only the seventy-five mayors of the. 
island, but also their assessors and borough councillors whose multitude 
well exceeds the number of a thousand. ‘ 

Hand in hand with this policy of coercion came the expedient of 
backbiting. Not only wete those Cretans branded as traitors who 
_viewed with concern or displeasure the policy of the Prince—the sole 
exponent and representative of the national cause—but the entire 
Opposition was now impeached of treasonable tendencies. And in 
order to render themselves indispersable to the Prince and to gain 
favour with the Greek Palace at Athens, as well as popularity with the 
Greek public, those Greeks who formed the Pmnce’s entourage in 
Crete, and who drew the biggest salaries from the Cretan Treasury, 
now began to circulate the insidious idea that, were it not for their own 
presence in the island and their own vigilance over the safety of the 
Prince, both His Highness’s person and the national cause of Greece 
would be in jeopardy. -In vain did some well-meaning Cretan patriots 
try to persuade the Prince to change his policy. In vain did the aged 
General, Hadzi-Michalhs Jannans—an old and loyal friend both to 
the Prince and to his father—repeatedly speak to him, recommending 
moderation and urging His Highness to listen to the people’s griev- 
ances. In reply Prince George either grossly abused the “malcontents ” 
or openly avowed that he had got Crete through the Tsar and meant 

_ to govern it in his own way. 

The Cretans now realised the situation, but also perceived how 
powerless they stood. Having at the outset too trustfully and 
foolishly surrendered their arms to the mternational admirals, they 
could not even think of attempting a coup d'état. They possessed no 
Press to voice their grievances. They were forbidden to hold open-air 
meetings. “Parliament” assembled only once every two years, and 
had moreover become a mere tool in the hands of the Prince. The 
very idea of’ approaching the European Consuls and complaining was 
viewed as the highest of treasons. Men of courage who ventured to 
object to the High Commissioner’s methods were either sent to gaol 
on the charge of insulting the sacred person of the Prince, or branded 
in social intercourse and in the Athenian papers as traitors to the 
national cause? now embodied in the person of the Prince alone. 

This was the state of things in the island when, early in January last, 
the above-named old Cretan General Hadzi-Michalis Jannaris came 
bver to Athens in order to speak with King George about his son’s 
policy in the island. Prince George himself had also come thither 
from Crete to spend his New Yéar’s holidays with his parents, and the 
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two old friends happened to meet in the Royal Palace. A discussion 
arose between the two on the old question of the people’s grievances 
in the island, and the conversation soon degenerated to a 
“scene.” Here again Prince George defiantly repeated his old 
formula: “I have got the island from the Tsar and mean to govern it 
“in my own way.” About a week later the aged general left Athens 
without seeing the King, but the general’s nephew, Dr. Jannaris—late 
lecturer in the University of St Andrews, N.B.—was received by the 
King and significantly—twice—bidden “not to go down to Crete.” 
About two months afterwards—in the middle of March—-Dr. Jannaris, 
who still remained in Athens, was informed by letters from Crete that 
an “old warrior’s club” was forming, the object of which was, among 
other things, to “advise” the High Commissioner. Dr. Jannaris' 
correspondents further authorised him to warn the “highest quarters ” 
against Prince George’s proceedings in the island, and to suggest the 
advisability of having him replaced by his brother Prince Nicholas. 
Complying with these instructions, Dr. Jannaris wrote a confidential 
letter to Prince Nicholas on the subject. Four days afterwards 
he received through the King’s private secretary the warming: 
“Should you go to Crete, His Majesty will order your arrest.” Dr. 
Jannaris took the message for “bluff,” and so several weeks later sailed 
for Crete. To his astonishment, on his arrival he was arrested 
on the charge of having insulted Prince George, and after a mockery 
of trial was, by superior order, sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 
Simultaneously with his arrest, warrants were also issued for the arrest 
of his uncle, the aged General Hadzi-Michalis Jannaris, and also 
of several other chiefs, but the deep sensatien caused by Dr. Jannaris’ 
arrest, the discovery on the next morning of lampoons with the words 
“Down with the tyranny!” and several other ominous signs deterred 
the Prince’s Government from serving out the remaining warrants 
excepting one issued against the chief Malintretos, who was a personal 
friend of Dr. Jannaris. 

Meanwhile a petition of grievances—the last and only refuge of the 
people—was signed by numerous notables and presented through a 
deputation, on the 25th of May, to Prince. George His Royal 
Highness, however, rudely dismissed the deputation with such 
compliments as “you old wretches,” “you demagogues,” “traitozs,” 
“old dotards,” “shut up,” and other unprintable terms He also 
retorted defiantly: “I do know I violate the Constitution, but that is 

“what I want... It is I who have liberated you from the Turkish 
“yoke; I through my personal relations with the Tsar. That is why 
“you should bow down your heads.” 

This domineering and bluffing policy, was promptly exposed first if 
the Daily Chronicle of Jáne 11th, and the sensation caused thereby 
was profound in London, lively in Continental Europe, and painful in 
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Greece. Foz all that, Prince George obstinately refused to release 
Dr. Jannaris ard to listen to the people’s grievances. Public feeling 
in the island then grew very bitter, but still remained suppressed until 
the first decede of July, when a revolutionary movement was set on 
foot, chiefly by relatrves and friends of the prisoners, Dr. Jannaris and 
the chief Malintretos. True, the movement was prematurely detected 
by the Government, but some twenty-five bold young men managed to 
supply themselves with a few rifles, whereupon they hoisted the Greek 
flag in the famous village called Lakkoi, and declared “union” with 
Greece as a convenient me&ns of putting an end to Prince George's 
tyranny. Immediately the Government collected the strongest possible 
force of gendarmerie and sent it out against the rebel -band, with 
stringent orders to avoid fire. Simultaneously emissaries of peace 
came to the little camp on the part of the Government, and negotiated 
the voluntary and temporary departure from the island of the little 
plucky band by means of a sailing vessel chartered by a yourg Greek 
courtier for the sum of £25. 

Though released from the tortures of the fright, Prince George now 
realised the perilous character of his position, and made up his mind 
to return to the Greek Navy, which he had hithe-to almost forgotten. 
However, as his direct return to Athens was fraught with the risk of 
calling up a starm of popular indignation against him for having deserted 
Crete and betrayed the national cause,of Greece, he had recourse to 
the shrewd expedient of eliciting from his Cretan subjects a popular 
decree or plebiscite authorising him to ask the Powers to assent to 
union with Greece, his notion of union being still rather a dynastic 
subjugation than a political affiliation to Greece. His request was 
promptly and gladly respended to by the Cretan people, including the 
Opposition, because in their view, whether successful or abortive, the 
proposed mission meant the end of Prince George’s rule. As was 
expected, his journey to the European capitals proved a failure, none 
of the Powers, not even his old patron, the Tsar, having approved of 
his policy and conduct in the island. : 

The foregoing sketch purposes to delineate the history of the latest 
Cretan crisis To exonerate Prince George from blame, three lines 
of apology have been tried. In the first place the Prince himself 
has, by granting various interviews, striven to shift the responsibility 
from his shoulders and to lay it at the door of “a few agitators ” and 
“blackmailers,” pointedly hinting at certain Opposition leaders and at 
his own victim, Dr. Jannaris, who is held responsible for all the accounts 
and exposures’ published in Europe. This sort of self-defence on the 
part of Prince George will not do. Nor is the second line of defence 
more valid which aims at vindicating the Prince’s personal character. 
Briefly stated, this vindication consists in the following three cardinal 
virtues: He is a Royal Prince,eand even the son of King George of 
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Greece; he is a fine man; and he is a jovial fellow: therefore, he is 
the best possible man for the Cretans. Such nonsense, of course, 
carries its own refutation. 

The third and last hne of defence advanced by Prince George’s 
advocates deals with the actual charges of absolutism set forth in the 
first part of the present paper. To refute these numerous accusations, 
Prince George’s private secretary recently issued a semi-official state- 
ment in the form of an anonymous communication to the Paris journal, 
Le Matin. In this correspondence the writer begins by rebuking the 
Paris Temps for reproducing uncritically the “libels” published by 
certain English papers, including the Times, against Prince George’s 
administration, which has had “marvellous results.” He also dismisses 
Dr. Jannaris’ case by insinuating that he is “an English agent” of old 
standing. But the main thesis of the Prince’s private secretary and 
spokesman naturally deals with the “libels ” against the Prince, which 
the writer summarises and answers as follows :— 

L “Abolition of the right of the communities to elect their own 
“burgomasters or mayors.” To answer this charge, Prince George’s 
secretary exclaims: “But here we have manifestly to do with the simple 
“application of Article 14 of the law passed by the Cretan Parliament - 
“on the 21st August, 1901! According to these provisions the mayors 
sare ‘appointed by ordinance of the executive.’” Quite so, but did 
not the Prince, both directly and through his present spokesman, 
coerce that same Parliament to vote the law in question? Moreover, 
who was instrumental in electing that Parliament but the Prince and 
his private secretary? 

IL “Ousting of the Cretans from the lucrative and important posts 
“by Greeks from the Greek Kingdom” To confute this charge, the 
Prince’s spokesman says: “This contention, too, is false. It is only 
_ “for the organisation of the various services for which there were no 
“Cretans [the contrary assertion would be nearer to truth}, that Greek 
“subjects have been admitted. They are, moreover, few, and certainly 
“fewer than are the Cretans who hold prominent posts in the University, 
“the Army, and the Civil Administration of the Greek Kingdom.” 
This argument, too, rests on, or aims at, fallacy. For, with the 
exception of two, Cretan professors in the Greek University, against 
whom a host of Greek professors, schoolmasters and schoolmistregses 
might be enumerated in Crete, it would be difficult to name any 
genuine Cretans holding important public posts in Greece. All the so- 
called Cretans who are said to hold important official posts in Greece 
are really Greeks by birth and Cretans only by extraction As to the 
assertion that those Greeks who have been admitted into the service 
of Crete are “few,” the subjoined table, tells its own tale. It is based 
on the official books of the Creta Government, and refers to the higher 
-administration only. . 
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On comparing the two columns of the foregoing table we cannot but 
be struck by the great disparity both in the numbers and salaries of the 
two classes of officials. Particularly painful must be the humiliation 
inflicted on the Cretan Administrative Councillors or “Ministers” by 
the fact that, in point of salary and prestige alike, their Greek 
subordinates or “advisers” hold positions equal or rather superior 
to their own (compare, for instance, No. 1 with No. 1*, and 6 
with 10"). We should further note that the Court of Appeal, the 
‘supreme tribunal of the island, before which all important cases must 
“come for final trial, consists of six members, four of whom are Greeks 
(Nos. 2* to 5*) and zwo Cretans (Nos. 3 and 4). Finally it should be 
pointed out that the same four Greeks (Nos. 2% to 5%) with one 
Cretan (either No. 3 or No. 4} constitute the so-called “Council of 
“Justice,” a body which has the exclusive privilege of proposing to the 
Prince the appointment, dismissal and transfer of' all judges in the 
island. This, of course, means that all the Cretan law courts are 
practically in the hands or at the mercy of Greeks, while the Attorney- 
General, also a Greek, has the entire force of gendarmerie or 
constabulary’ under his direct orders, and so can act with an iron hand 
at the first sign of political restlessness 

Ill “Concentration of power in the hands of the Prince, and 
“absence of a constitutional Government.” Here the Prince’s secretary 
retorts: “These strictures do not agree with the eulogies which were 
“published in the same (European) journals five years ago.” But this 
retort is met by simply observing that it refers to European news- 
papers without name, and then to.“ five years ago,” that is to the 
initial stage of Prince George’s Government, when there could not 
possibly be as yet any question of tyranny. 

So far the present writer has, frankly and fearlessly, laid before his 
readers the main causes and features of the present Cretan crisis, by 
adducing the principal grievances, of the Cretan people and the 
explanations and vindications advanced in defence of Pnace George. 
The question now pressing itself upon the reader’s mind must be: How 
should this Cretan question be settled? We have seen that the 
existing Cretan Constitution is a decidedly monarchical fabric, and 
furthermore that it has been framed with especial regard to the person 
of Prince George of Greece. It follows from these facts that, before 
thinking of the Prince’s reappointment or replacement, the Cretan 
charter must first be altered. But this can and must be done only 
through the initiative of those Powers which have assumed Sovereign 
rights over Crete, and which hold its destiny in their hands. They 
should first free the Cretans from the present monarchical sway by 
suspending the Prince’s mandate, and,then invite the Cretans to revise 
or shape their Constitution ın°such a fashion as to serve their best 
interests, always bearing in mind thet the new fabric would be subject 
to the sanction of the Powers. This done, the Powers should ke 
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” carefal not to buy again a pig in a poke, but to select the best available 
Administrator to extricate the island from its present administrative 
and financial plight In its issue of September 3rd, the Spectator 
ingeniously suggests the appointment of a man like Baron Kallay or 
Lord Cromer who “could once more make the law supreme, remove 
“discontent, and restore the public fortune. The period of his rule 
“need not be more than ten years, and it should be prefaced by a 
“definite promise that at the end of that time Crete would be permitted 
“to choose between a continued autonomy and union with Greece.” The 
suggestion is sound, if only another Lord Cromer or Baron Kallay were” 
available. Failing such a capable and earnest administrator, the 
present writer firmly believes that any Greek Prince but Prince George 
would do, with the responsible assistanee of a capable adviser, provided 
always the nominated Prince drops or repudiates the dark scheme of 
his father (King George) who clearly aims at making Crete a depend- 
ency of his own dynasty. As to Prince George, his domineering 
character, his tastes, his education and his past policy, coupled with 
his loss of prestige, seem to render him utterly unfit to govern 
“constitutionally ” a spirited race like the Cretans. 


TETLIX. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


è 


WAS THE NORTH SEA INCIDENT “MADE IN 
' “GERMANY”? 


ATE’S vagaries seem at times as wilful and thoughtful as 
Nature’s freaks, and are often‘ more malicious or momentous. 
No irony, for instance, is quite so grim as that of unforeseen events, no 
success so thorough as that which proceeds from sheer luck. History 
records several such curious coincidences—some of them excellent 
texts for the Wise Man’s caustic comments—but among them all, there 
` is probably none in which means seem so deftly fitted to ends as in the 
North Sea Incident. For this fateful occurrence looks like the act 
of a Teutonic Deus ex machind. “Certainly it could not have been more 
timely nor more helpful to Germany’s policy if it had been forged and 
fashioned by the shade of the iron Chancellor in. the twilight of 
Walhalla) Unscrupulous—nay unconscious—destiny, weaving and 
working thus unbidden in the service of punctilious German diplomatists, 
who'themselves strictly keep the peace, religiously observe neutrality, 
ardently love Russia, profoundly respect Japan and live in pleasant, 
neighbourly fashion with Great Britain, is a striking, an imposing 
spectacle. It makes Pan-Germans and their friends involuntarily think 
of the Teutons as the chosen people in the coming xons of the world, 
the very gods being on their side. Otherwise how should a double- 
edged issue thus opportunely spring up in the North Sea, literally out ` 
of nothing, between Russian naval officers and Epglish fishermen, 
which to all seeming must end either in a war between Great Britain 
and Russia, followed by an outburst of hostility between France and 
Great Britain, or else in a break-up 9f the Anglo-Japanese Alhanoe? 
For precisely these results were known to be ardently desired by 
German politicians who made no secret whatever of their longing. 
The all-round understanding between France and Great Britain is a 
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thorn in their flesh, and it took place, we are assured, only after they 
had perseveringly employed very decided and not wholly diplomatic 
means to hinder it. But so long as the Convention had not been 
ratified by the French Chamber, it might possibly be thrown out. 
Consequently no time could have been better chosen by Fate or 
Bismarck’s shade for sowing the dragon’s teeth of discord between 
France and England, or England and Japan, than the last decade of 
October. 

And that is one reason why hot-headed Britons argue that because 
the event looks as though*it had been deliberately planned ande 
brought about by the persons who fervently desired it, therefore it 
must necessarily have been pre-arranged. As if there were no odd 
coincidences in history, no pranks of Fate, no freaks of Nature! 
Before launching such grave accusations against a friendly Govern- ' 
ment, one must cast about for proofs, and unless these be clear and 
strong the indictment must be formally withdrawn. It is not enough 
to say that Germany exploited Russia’s nervousness, filling it with 
thrilling details about fancied Japanese plots, and in this way worked 
Roshestvensky and the Admiralty up to the pitch of persecution- 
mania. For the judicial mind will ask: Where is the evidence? Was 
it Germany, for instance, who at the eleventh hour gave the alarming 
oficial information to Russia which threw Roshestvensky wholly, 
off his head? Personally I feel firmly convinced it was not. 
To haters of the Teuton nation that, of course, will mean 
little or noth-ng. They will doubtless urge that in such cases ‘it is 
part and parcel of Germany’s policy to hide all traces of her participa- 
tion and to let the odium fall upon others. It was thus, they will say, 
that when she wanted Italy to adhere to the Austro-German Alliance, 
she induced Crispi to petition for admission; when she desired Great 
Britain to jom her in the crusade against Venezuela, she persuaded 
Lord Lansdowne to crave Germany’s acceptance of our collaboration ; 
in the same way, when the Boer generals were to be officially snubbed, 
they were first prevailed upon to request the honour of being received 
by the Kaiser; when British financial aid was needed for the Bagdad 
Railway, it was British Ministers who eagerly came forward to tout for 
it The German Government, Mr. Balfour said, never even mentioned 
the matter. : z 


GERMANY’S TRADITIONAL TACTICS. 


The same tactics, say Germanophobes, have been employed in 
engineering the North Sea Incident. The very circumstance that the 
seani-official North German Gasette denies categorically that Germany 
warmed Russia of a plot in the North Sea, and the desire of the 
inspired Press to have the matter inquired into by The Hague Commis- 
sion make it clear that the Germans did not give the alarming 
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information to Russia, and that they know full well who did. It is all 
very well to assert that every rapprochement effected by Germany with 
any other Power is accompanied by breaches of peace and serious 
disturbances of international order; that the Kaisers pilgrimage to 
the Grand Turk was the signal for the massacre of Abdul Hamid’s 
Christian subjects; that the incipient friendship between Germany 
and France under the régime of M. Hanotaux culminated in the 
Fashoda episode, and that the intimacy between Russia and Germany 
to-day has been followed by the North Sea Incident. But it should 
be remembered that gost Aoc is not always identical with propter hoc. 
Mere surmises, however probable, must be ruled out of court. Nothing 
short of well-sifted evidence can be admitted as a basis for such a grave 
imputation, and rione such has been brought forward or is likely to be 
adduced. Indeed, unanswerable proofs in the domain of diplomacy 
are almost inconcetvable. 

It is not enough then to affirm that Germany entertained an ardent 
desire to foil the efforts of Lord Lansdowne and M. Delcassé¢ to 
bring about the ratification of the Anglo-French Convention. It may, 
of course, be quite true that the understanding was gall and wormwood 
to the Kaisers Government. It may also be a matter of common 
knowledge that they left no stone unturned to throw obstacles in the 
way of its ratification. Moreover, it has for long been their cherished 
object to establish a Franco-Russo-German Alliance, the point of which 
would be turned against Great Britain. And it is at least open to 
discussion whether they would haggle very much about the price to 
be paid for realising that aim. But admitting all this, it would still be 
very wrong to conclude that they must have accomplished what it was 

obviously to their interest to attempt 

Again, we are told that it is manifestly to the advantage of both 
Germany and Russia that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance should be 
broken up; and it is not easy to controvert the statement. For 
as in the past it has proved helpful to Japan, so in the future 
it is likely to turn out equally beneficial to this country. If Great 
Britain can assist the Mikado with ships, the Japanese can succour us 
with soldiers. As yet Prince Karl Anton von Hohenzollern has 
effected no appreciable change in Japan’s foreign relations, though he 
may perhaps have convinced the Mikado of thessincere respect borne 
for his nation by the Imperial painter of the celebrated picture: 
“Peoples of Europe preserve your holiest inheritance!” Of course, if 
the two allies came to mistrust each other, to sniff disloyalty in each 
other's most indifferent acts, to make “double-insurance treaties” with 
each other’s enemies behind each other’s backs, then indeed the whole 
diplomatic structure might be brought down as easily as a pile of 
spillikins! Russia could strike up an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Yellowskins, and the peoples of Europe might preserve their 
holiest inheritance under the egis of Germany. 
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WHATEVER THE UPSHOT OF THE INCIDENT 
GERMANY STOOD TO WIN. 


Roshestvensky’s attack on the Game-cock Fleet seemed calculated 
to further the aims of both Germany and Russia. For if it turned out 
that the officers were startled by a foe created by their own brains, 
their conduct was sure to be brand-marked as cruel, and the expiation 
demanded by Great Britain was likely to be more humihating than the 
Tsar could safely accord. The upshot would then presumably be 
war, a bleeding à blanc of Germany’s two most potential enemies, 
without her running any risk or incurring any odium. And over and 
above we should forfeit France’s friendship, after which the ground 
would be clear for a new Triple AWiance of Russia, Germany and 
France. In the other alternative, if Admiral Roshestvensky had acted 
in self-defence, then Great Britain would evidently be the criminal. 
Exposed to the charge of infamous treachery or culpable negligence, 
her best plea would be that she had been duped by the wily Yellow- 
skins whom she had guilelessly trusted. And the least fateful 
consequence of this avowal would be the dissolution of the Anglo: 
Japanese Alliance. 

Even now that consummation is being played for by influential 
Russian journals, which claim to be in close touch with the German 
Government on the one hand and with the Russian Admiralty on the 
other. “Traitress to the white race” is the Cain’s mark which the 
Russ would fain burn on England’s brow.* The Novoye Vremya, — 
however, considerately excuses Great Britain at the expense of the 
“Yellowskins,” and soothingly remarks that whereas in the case of the 
Malacca she “covered by her word of honour the dotngs of her 
.“ subjects, the North Sea Incident was quite a different matter. Here 
“England could not pledge her word of honoyr for Japan. It is to 
“be presumed that when she was entering into an alliance with that 4' 
“Asiatic State, England understood but inadequately the vast differ- 
“ence which still continues to subsist between Christian-European and 
“Yellow-Pagan morality, despite the fact that Japan has outwardly 
“adopted European culture. This difference is now displaying itself 
“more and more strikingly, and doubtless in England they must have 
“alpeady come to see that Japan would not shrink from disloyally 
“treading under foot every European notion of the duties of” a 
“belligerent on neutral territory and towards a neutral State.”"t Thus 
far the organ of the Russian Admuralty. But was it not Holy Russia 

. herself who so completely lost sight of the difference between “ Yellow’ 
“morality and European ethics” as to propose, nay to insist upon, an 
alliance with China “against the White Races?” Was not that the 
very subject of the negotiations between Muravieff and the Tsar on 
the one hand, and Li Hung Chang on the other? Was “Yellow 


ee * Russ, November 3rd, 1904. t Novoye Vremya, November 7th, 1904. ee 
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“morality ” less yellow in 1895, or are Russia’s present scruples of the 
sour grape order? 

. The heart of the matter, as many English people apprehend it, is 
this, that what Russia strove to do nine years ago, she would gladly 
attempt to-morrow, and if we broke with Japan, she would make peace 
without delay, concluding at the same time an offensive and defensive 
alliance with her present enemy. The plan is known to exist, but its 
realisation is contingent on a split between Great Britain and Japan, 
not upon “Yellow ethics” assuming as light a hue as Muscovite 
morality. 

Few stones kill so many and such mighty birds as the projectile 
would have brought down which the German Michel is—falsely, as I 
believe—accused of having launched so deftly from his sling. The 
accusers, indeed, are many, and their conviction is deep-rooted. But 
unless and until they have substantiated their charge by a flawless 
chain of evidence judicial minds have no choice but to reject it and to 
discourage its further circulation “Not proven,” would at present 
therefore be the verdict of an unbiassed court of justice, where ordinary 
rules of evidence prevailed. “A curious coincidence” will be the 
provisional comment of open-minded politicians who acknowledge 
facts which cannot be explained without the aid of offensive theories. 


THE BRITISH POINT OF VIEW: TWO CAUSES OF 
THE INCIDENT. 


Englishmen look upon the occurrence as the resultant of two 
elements: a loss Of nerve in some of the Russian naval officers, 
combined with a spirit of bitterness towards Great Britain actuating 
them all And the grounds are obvious Since last January, the 
Russian Press, inspired—as many Russians*® say—from Berlin, has 
denounced Great Britain as the organiser of the war against Russia. 
It was we who made the campaign possible by striking up an alliance 
with Japan; we who gave the Mikado’s Government no peace or quiet 
until they declared war ; we who treacherously ceded Wei-hai-wei as a 
naval base to the Japanese whence they made their perfidious onslaught 
against the Tsar’s fleet; we whose Admiralty delegated British naval 
officers to take two cruisers from Genoa to Japan, and we who gaid 
that we would not allow our ally to be utterly crushed by Russia. 
Hence the newspapers stated openly that it was really Great Britain 
who was at war with Russia “The Russo-British Campaign,” several 
Muscovite journals termed the military operations. 

It is argued that only superhiman credulity could accept such wild 
stories. True, but then superhuman ¢redulity actually exists, other 
wise the North Sea hallucinatidhs would never have been heard of. 
And firm belief produced results as m#schievous as knowledge. Hatred 


* pce the interesting writings of the gifted Russian journalist, S. Syromiatnikoff. ẹe 
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of Great Britain began to take the place of hatred of Germany. In 

central Asia preparations for war were actively made; the Orenburg- 

Tashkent Railway was hurriedly completed as a prelude to a campaign 

against Afghanistan and India An elaborate system of Maritime 

_ Prize Regula-ions and Contraband Rules was framed, by which serious 
damage might be done with impunity to British trade at sea. Many 
steamers were stopped, some sunk The A//anton was wrongfully , 
captured and illegally kept for months. The Calckas was arbitratily 
seized and detained contrary even to Russian Prize Regulations; the 
Knight Comzander was sent to the bottom without a shred of evidence 
against her, while reprehensible lies, representing her captain as a 
bungling trickster, were spread by permission of the Russian Govern- 
ment, which hindered the Embassies from communicating with their 
subjects. 

By these unfriendly acts a one-sided war was informally waged 
against the greatest naval Power in the world by an Empire whose . 
navy cannot hold its own against that of an Asiatic State. And the 
personages respansible for this hostile attitude held that Great Britain 
would not resentit. They felt sure that the British King and Govern- 
ment could and would calm popular excitement with an imperious guos 
ego. A long experience of British methods seemed to tell them they 
were right, while current events bore out ths conviction, Lord 
Lansdowne, indeed, went to the moderate extent of “earnest repre- 

“sentations,” bat eschewed protests as mischievous. Asked whether 
steel railway locomotive tyres and fish-plates, not intended for the 
Japanese Government, Army or Navy, might be conveyed i in British 
steamers, he recently answered that “he was not in a position to say 

“whether a vessel carrying cargo of the nature indicated would be 

“immune from capture!” The question ought to have been addressed 
to the Russian Admiralty, whose rules prevail on the high seas and 
will continue to prevail there until the Second Hague Conference 
restores international law. 

Lord Lansdowne’s moderation is from an ethical point of view 
intelligible. But politically his attitude is open to two objections. To 
use a Russian companson, its honey is spoiled by an admixture of 
tar, its conciliatory spirit counteracted by the effect of pin-pricks which 
irrițate. Secondly, it is liable to rapid change. Now if the F oreign 
Secretary made it known once for all that our horror of war will 
infalibly keep us from resorting to bloodshed, however great the 
provocation, sbort of an aggressive overt act, Russia might be induced 
to come to some agreement with us on the strength of that declaration. 
But our present oscillation between two extremes misleads her. Our 
threats the Russian Admiralty,regard as bluff, and our moderation as 
weakness, Hence they resolved to fneet us with firmness, and most 
probably gave arders to the offtcers of the Baltic Squadron to make 

eghort work of all suspicious-looking vessels in the North Sea „por 
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this conjecture there are many grounds, one of which is the indisputable 
fact that a very considerable sum of money.was laid aside in advance 
for the purpose of paying indemnities for the losses to be inflicted upon 
the shippmgs and crews of neutrals Truly an unwonted provision | 
It clearly shows that Russia anticipated mischief ; and it is unlikely that 
any such forecast would have been made if the instructions issued were 
not calculated to bring it to pass. 


i 


MORBID NERVOUSNESS OF RUSSIANS: JAPANITIS. 


Japanitis is become a national disease since the outbreak of the 
war. Japanese spies and emissaries are omnipresent, omniscient and 
unhappily as rarely visible as Irish leprahauns.) They are active in the 
Black Sea, ready to work for the Sultan against the Tsar on the 
Bosphorus; they are pushing their national interests in the tundras of 
Finland, in the taigas of Siberia, and are spying indefatigably in the 
White Sea! Hundreds of genuine Russians, who must therefore be 
shockingly like Yellowskins, have been arrested as Japanese. One 
instance will serve as an illustration. Messrs, Orloffsky and Rode, 
two fair samples of genuine Russians, were arrested in St. Petersburg 
on the 5th of August as Japanese, and therefore spies. Fortunately 
they were able to prove their identity, but in spite of that they were 
shut up in a filthy cell where they slept on hard boards. Nex: day 
they were marched from one police-station to another, and finally shut 
up again in prison until 2 am. During the twenty-seven hours of 
their confinement they received nothing to eat.” Now if they do those 
things in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry? If they arrest 
and punish as Japanese spies respectable Russians, resident in St 
Petersburg, able at half-an-hour’s notice to prove their identity, and 
neither yellow-skinned nor almond-eyed, what must we not expect 
at sea when the safety of Russian warships is at stake? The 
Port Arthur Squadron was disabled at the outset of the war, by the 
carelessness of the officers in command. The Commander of the 
Baltic Fleet was resolved to sin in the opposite direction. And he 
carried out his resolution energetically. Shall he or his subordinates 
be punished for obeying orders? i 


: ADMIRAL ROSHESTVENSKY. 


The admiral is naturally impressionable, impulsive, nervous. These 
qualities were intensified by the conditions under wĦich be got his 
ships ready to sail Thus at Libau he had to make great haste, while 
coping with supine sloth and taking precautions against fancied 
conspiracies. Alarmist rumours, which were obviously meant fdr 
export to Russia, and could not*have been believed by the foreigners 

* The two gentlemen themselves described their sufferings in the journal Rwss, 
9th August, 1904- 


ime . 
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who originated them, nearly drove him mad. The Tsar visited the 
squadron, and fmding the warships less prepared zhan he had expected, 
is said to have manifested dissatisfaction Roshestvensky grew 
irritable, peevish, sleepless. Accidents happened to the Ore/, and they 
were set down to plots hatched and paid for by the Japanese. Special 
orders were thereupon issued, forbidding all unauthorised and many 
authorised persons to enter the various ship-bulding works. Every 
naval officer suspected everyone else. Japanese were seen in the 
North, in the South, in the centre of Russia; they were prowling about 
Libau and Reval; like batteria they were everywhere. One very 
dangerous Japanese spy was seized at Libau and thrown into prison. 
True, he said he was a Bulganan, and his passport bore out the state- 
ment Russian friends also deposed that they had known him for 
years as a learned Bulgarian traveller ; but the euthorities refused to 
accept the plea end formally expelled him as a Japanese and therefore 
a spy. 

All these alerms acted like the water-dropping torture upon 
Roshestvensky. And he would take good care never to be caught 
unprepared. If -he Japanese were alert, he would be twice as vigilant. 
Better commit fifty blunders on the right side then one on the wrdng 
side was his maxim. And his words mirrored his intentions Toa 
French journalist he stated positively that soon after his departure 
difficulties would arise between Russia and foreign States, more 
especially Great Britain. In speeches he announced that he would 
fire upon all neutrals that ventured to come near. In a word, the 
Admiral’s zeal for his vessels, then, literally consumed him. His 
distrust of outsiders spread to all men. At Libau he met an employé 
who was bringing requisite material on board ore of the ships, and 
suspecting him o? harbouring designs against the Jeet, Roshestvensky 
threatened to throw him overboard. His language became picturesque 
and his attitude aggressive. While still at Libau, one of his own senior 
officers, a man whom he knows intimately, was returning to his ship in 
a boat after sundown, Unable to distinguish the features of the man 
in the boat, the Admiral is said to have drawn out his revolver and 
blazed away at his friend. But as the Indian attendant said of a 
certain European sportsman: “He was not a bad shot, but Providence 
“was very merziful tothe creatures he fired at” 

Ľastly, before leaving Libau, Admiral Roshestvensky made +a 
significant speech: a sketch of what he would do. Reports of it were 
despatched to the newspaper offices of the Russian capitals, but were 
not published. Ia that discourse, the Admiral drew another forecast 
of the trouble which would shortly arise between Russia and Great 
Britain; but he expressed confidence that Russia would assume 
responsibility for any action hé might take in defending the fleet. 

In a word, any average psyghologist must rezlise that Roshest- 
vensky’s frame of nind was not that of a cool commander, and that like 
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a baited bull he was eager to make a wild dash against any and 
everyone within his reach. The friendly Danes, who piloted his Jeet 
through the Baltic, drew a pitiful sketch of the mental state of the 
Russian officers, who feared mines m narrow channels, descried 
Japanese torpedo-boats in every craft, and acted as though the powers 
of light and darkness were in sinful league with the enemy, heedless of 
the colour of his ethics. 


IMPERIAL MESSAGE. 


* While still in the Baltic an urgent message was brought to the 
Admiral from shore :—a word of warning from His Majesty the Tsar 
—so it was whispered among the officers. The man who carried it 
was not allowed to approach wfthin the range of gun-fire, but there 
seem to be no grounds for the statement that he was actually shot 
at and his life endangered. Whatever risks he may have run, he 
delivered the Imperial telegram, the contents of which have never 
been directly revealed; but the Novosti, Novoye Vremya, and other 
journals stated that it contained a warning, officially given by a 
friendly Government, to the effect that the Japanese had obtained 
torpedo-boats and were about to make a treacherous attack from 
behind cover of fishing-boats) The Admiral, of course, knew what 
Was expected of him; sapienti sat. Shortly after this the squadron 
entered the North Sea and “perpetrated the outrage,” as English 
people put it, or “won their first victory over the Yellowskins,” as some 
Russians express it. 


` 


THE THREE OFFICIAL RUSSIAN POINTS OF VIEW. 


Unhappily public opinion, like the mango tree, does not flourish in 
Russia. Were it otherwise, misunderstandings between the two 
peoples would be rare and easily cleared up. Educated Russians are 
often very moderate and generally peaceful. There is one respectable 
daily paper representing them which makes a point of plainly speaking 
the truth or else keeping silence; the Russkia Vedomosti of Moscow. 
And that journal explained the action of the squadron as the result of 
a panic, the officers mistaking the trawlers for Japanese warships 
aņd dealing with them accordingly. It expressed a hope that efull 
amends would be made by Russian diplomacy. But the Russkia 
Vedomosti is only a voice in the desert. 

The first official explanation given by the Russifn Embassy in 
London and the Tsar in St. Petersburg was that a deplorable blunder 
had been made and would be duly atoned for. The Chancellor of 
the Russian Embassy, M. Sazgnoff, ¢s reported to have said to a 
representative of the Central News: “Nobody could expect that 

“Japanese torpedo-boats could have been permitted to leave the 
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“English coast to attack the Russian fleet. It is equally certain that 
“no Japanese torpedo-boats could have been in the vicinity.. Had 
“there been any Japanese torpedo-boats in the North Sea, the English 
“naval authorities would have known it” His ccnclusion was that zke 
Russian commander mistook the rockets of the trawlers for the signals 
of a hostile warship. That proves that even ~he Russian Govern- 
ment must have been unaware of the Japanese torpedo-boat theory. 
It was held, {f anywhere, in the Admiralty. And yet the Admiralty 
is composed of seamen who must know that torpedo-boats cannot 
journey over thousands of miles of ocean, and that submarines would 
be useless for attacking warships moving in the open sea. 

The seconc official Russian plea was put forward by the Admiralty, 

and may be paraphrased thus : “Admiral Roshestvensky was justified 
“in what he did, although the conséquences to the fishermen must, 
“of course, be deplored, if these men were, in truth, as innocent as they 
“seemed. All Russia’s hope is centred on the Baltic Squadron, which 
“is to act the part of Theseus in saving the garrison of Port Arthur 
‘from the Minotaur. We know it will relieve Stoessel and his brave 
“men, regain for us command of the seas, and thus enable us to end 
the war. It is therefore as dear to us as the apple of our eye; no 
“care is too great, no protection too elaborzte, no sacrifice too 
“extravagant when the interests of the Baltic Squadron are at issue. 2 
“Our treacherous enemies, knowing this, wove plots and set traps. 
“Torpedo-bozts were bought, mines were laid on the passage of: the 
“squadron, conspirators were hired to blow up the warships; in a 
“word, civilised peoples like ourselves can hardly conceive of the depths 
“to which these Yellowskins descended. Naturally we grew anxious. 
“Had we not lost command of the sea by too great trust in their 
“respect for international law? A bumt child fears the fire. We 
“therefore gave Roshestvensky extensive powers and laid aside a 
“sum of money to indemnify chance sufferers. 

“The Admiral was anxious, the Marine Ministry was anxious, our 
“august Emperor was anxious A certain foreign State-gave us most 
“alarming news after the departure of the squadron. We knew then 

“that an attack would be made upon him, and we took care that he 
“should know it too. He was instructed to report every incident -on 
“his way out, but thjs he failed to do. Our solicitude then became 
“dread. Suddenly the news reached us on Monday evening through the 
“Press. The Tsar was then in Kronstadt. The Admiralty was without 
“news from tig squadron. We inferred that the planned onslaught 
“had been made, and were all the more certain of this that one of the 
“warnings received from the foreign Government described the attack 
“as beimg prepared under cover of a fishing flotilla. We could see 
“the Admiral’s anxiety to escdpe the machinations of the enemy in 
“the fact that he was thirty mies out of his course. That was his 
“scheme for getting off the track of his pursuers. 
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“Our pomt of view then was that the expected had happened. 
“Nor could we modify it because we were unable to verify the British 
“reports or to communicate with Roshestvensky, who had passed 
“Cherbourg in a fog without telegraphing. We had but a choice of 
“the two horns of a dilemma. If we allowed the squadron to push on 
“to Port Arthur, we might find ourselves at loggerheads with Great 
“Britain, who clamoured for satisfaction. But if we delayed our ships 
“or a number of them in European waters, the question arose: Would 
“not the damage to our interests be greater than even the rsk of 
‘war? a 

“We ‘then came to the hasty agreement which Mr. Balfour 
“unhappily misunderstood and misconstrued in his tranquillising 
“speech at Southampton. The British nation fancied we would detain 
“a number of warships and officers at Vigo pending an enquiry, as if 
“such an act of humiliation were possible. Bntish statesmen some- 
“how often, misinterpret Russian promises. But we did what we 
“could: while refusing to assume that our officers were guilty of 
“negligence, carelessness, inhumanity or anything else, we consented 
“to allow an international tribunal to decide the question of respon- 
“sibiltty and the degree of blame attaching to the officers.” 

On the basis of that agreement the Marquis of Lansdowne 
delivered a moderate and conciliatory speech at the Lord Mayor’s 
Banquet. He said that the true account of the functions of the inter- 
national tribunal was this :—“The Commission will inquire into and 
“report upon all the circumstances attending the disaster in the North 
“Sea, and particularly as to where the responsibility for that disaster 
“hes and the degree of blame which attaches to those upon whom 
“that responsibility is found to rest.” 

The British Foreign Secretary further said :—“ But we have within 
“the last day or two received from them (the Russians) a distinct 
“assurance that the officers detained were those actually implicated 
“in this disaster, and we have received the further supplementary 
“assurance that if it should result from the investigations of the 
“International Commission that other officers were culpable, these 
“officers also will be adequately punished.” 

That seemed clear, categorical, satisfactory. Both sides were 
satisfied; for truth and justice would ultimately prevail, and neither 
desired anything more. Negotiations were then begun. The ĉon- 
crete proposals of the British Government met with the assent of the 
Russian Foreign Office, and in a few hours more the functions of the 
tribunal would be defined. But a hitch occurred. The Admiralty, 
whose influence had been pitted all along against that of the Foreign 
Office, carried its point. It demurred to the raising of any questiog 
of guilt or punishment. This cpnstittttes the third point of view of 
the Russian Government. z y 

“ We cannot,” they argued, “give a pledge to punish the guilty officers, 
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“because none of them are guilty. One and all they carried out 
“the orders issued to them. Therg was not even an excess of zeal, 
“because they regarded the fishermen as accomplices and we felt sure 
“that that cauld be demonstrated. 

“Assuming the British victims of our firing to have been harmless 
“fishermen, we sincerely regret their fate and will indemnify those 
“that are living as well as the relatives of the dead. But we cannot 
“admit that there are any ‘guilty officers’ on our warships) Hence 
“we refused to stop the squadron, to detain any of the ships, to point 
“out the men who are mainly responsible for the firing or to send 
“before the tribunal any presumptive culprits. All the officers obeyed 
“the orders they had received, and in our eyes, at any rate, they are 
“not guilty, cor shall they be punished for doing their duty. We have 
“delegated three lieutenants and a ‘captain to give evidence on our 
“side, and that is all” Thereupon the negotiations came to a stand- 
still, and at the moment of writing one can see only three iasues out of 
the diplomatic no thoroughfare. The British Government, which 
allowed the ships to leave Vigo, despite the alleged promise to detain 
some of them, must further consent to the withdrawal by the Russian 
Admiralty of the promise made by the Russian Foreign Office to 
submit the question of guilt to the international court and must allow 
the whole investigation to vanish in smoke. Or else the Russian 
Emperor, whose word is law and whose aim is peace, must redeeth 
the pledge given by his Foreign Ministers. And if neither of these 
alternatives is realised, the British Government must reluctantly take 
the matter into its own hands and restore the reign of law and order 
upon the high seas. 

The rulers of Russia believe that unless they actually strike the 
first blow, which they do not intend to do, Great Britain will never 
declare war. If this view be correct, it might be worth while stating 
it clearly to the representatives of his Majesty the Tsar and utilising 
it diplomatically. But if it be misleading, the sooner we enlighten 
the Russian Government the better for both countries. 


FLAWS IN THE RUSSIAN CASE. 
It has been said that the Russian aathorities were sorely embarrassed 
when the incident was first reported. Possibly; but if their second 
plea be well grounded, they had a very easy way out of the difficulty, by 
doing what any British Government would have done under the 
circumstances. Their point of view, being very different from ours 
and being based entirely upon the nature of the evidence which they 
possessed, they might and should even while awaitmg Roshestvensky’s 
yepart have communicated to Lord Lansdowne the nature and source 
of the information on which*the Admiral must have acted. That 
information they possessed ; it is in the pigeon-holes of the Admiralty. 
They will presumably reveal it to the international tribunal Had 
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they confided it to Lord Lansdowne at once, ‘public feeling in Great 
Britain would have been very different from what it was. Our people 
would have been ready and willing to sympathise with the nervous 
state of mind of a mere man sent to do the work of a Titan and in 
constant danger of sudden torpedo attacks. 

Again, if it be true that Roshestvensky was incapable of mistaking 
trawlers for torpedo-boats, how did it come to pass that he fired upon 
the Swedish steamer A/debaran and the German vessel Sonntag? Did 
he mistake them, too, for Japanese ships, or did he simply fire at sight? 
Further, if the plea for the sinking of «the Knight Commander— 
namely; that it had not coal enough to take it to a Russian port—has 
been exploded by the captain and crew who declare that it had much 
more than sufficient, does not that fact afford a presumption against the 
plea advanced in favour of Adnfiral Roshestvensky? Lastly, if it was 
known beforehand that the squadron would be attacked by the enemy 
from among fishing steamers, why did the Admiral go thirty miles out 
of his course to the place where such steamers foregather? And if that 
premeditated attack was known or believed, why was no evidence of it 
given to the British Government? 
` The Russian Admiralty were less conciliatory than one wowa have 
wished, but hardly less than one might have expected. Admiral 
Abazza, President of the Committee of Far Eastern Affairs and 
Admiral à la suite de l Empereur, publicly stated that in his belief the 
Russian Squadron. had been attacked by Japanese torpedo-boats with 
the knowledge and co-operation of the fishermen, but unknown, His 
Excellency hoped, to the State whose subjects the fishermen were. And 
Admiral Abazza is one of the most influential personages in all Russia. 
No wonder that the Novoye Vremya should say that Roshestvensky 
had served the fellows right and taught a wholesome lesson to neutral 
vessels approaching the squadron with hostile intentions But surely 
it was cruel to add: “Of course, the sufferers will conceal everything 
“that clashes with their interests" and to speak of the English fisher- 
men who had made affidavits as “perjurers.” It would have been more 
dignified to await the decision of the international court, or to have 
employed a less offensive term than perjurers. For although they are 
but fishermen, they might easily be as truthful as a Russian naval 
commander—say as the commander of the Dmitry Donskoy—or as the 
officers who declared that they sank the Knighti Commander becuse 
she had not coal enough to take her to a Russian port. 


FIVE HYPOTHESES TO EXPLAIN ROSHESTVENSKY’S 
ATTACK f 

To explain the firing of the Russian warships, any one of five 

suppositions may be adopted hy the*courtt F irst, the fishermen, 

having in the opinion of the Ryssians failed to reply to the 

* Nevoye Vresya, 26th October, 1904. 1 Ct. Russhia Vedomosti, Norember 7th, 1904, 
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signals of the squadron or to give way to it on its passage, were 
suspected of having on board Japanese who were believed to be about 
to launch floating mines. Second, the fishing steamers were mistaken 
for hostile tarpedo-boats. Third, other merchan- vessels, not trawlers, 
were taken for torpedo-boats. Fourth, the Baltic Squadron was 
really attacked by Japanese torpedo-boats under cover of the fishing 
flotilla. Fifth, the firing was opened by real torpedo-boats, which 
belonged, however, to the Russian Fleet and were, mistaken in the 
dark for vessels of a foreign State. 

The first theory is set aside by Roshestvensky himself, who 
asseverates that he fired not upon trawlers buz upon torpedo-boats. 
Against the second hypothesis militates the fact that it was not easy 
for normal men to mistake trawlers for torpedo-boats in the strong 
searchlight which they employed. For the fish:ng steamers are just 
half as long as torpedo-boats, have but one chimney and masts with 
sail-gear, whereas torpedo-boats are long and narrow, possess two, 
three or four funnels and have guns on the upper deck. To confuse 
steamers with torpedo-boats would have been equally difficult, 
although something of the kind must surely hav2 happened, else there 
would have been no attack on the Swedish steamer A/debaran and the 
German Sorniag.* There remains then but the last supposition, and 
if in truth the Admiral fired upon Japanese torzedo-boats, something 
ought to have been heard of these mysterious craft since then For 
the largest Japanese torpedo-boats carry but ninety-five tons of coal, 
which is barely sufficient for three thousand miles at the moderate rate 
of ten knots an hour. But in any case, as the Russkia Vedomosti 
humorously remarks, their fate is now sealed. They are effectually 
cut off from Japan by Roshestvensky’s two naval divisions, and if they 
elude the v-gilance of these they will surely fal into the hands of the 
third division of fast cruisers which has left Libau since the gallant 
Admiral’s departure. Their country will never know them more. 
Which of these five hypotheses is in accordance with fact is a question 
which had pest be left to the international tribunal, if indeed it ever 
takes cognisance of the case 


WHO IS OPPOSED TO PEACE? THE PEOPLE OR 
» THE GOVERNMENT? 


Kuropatkin’s advance against the Japanese, bespoken by the St 
Petersburg authorities, failed signally: Nearly fifty-six thousand 
Russians woufded and over thirteen thousand slain constitute the 
pièces justificatives which prove that Kuropatkin was right in refusing ‘ 
to advance on his own initiative and responsibility. It seems a heavy 
“price to pay for a lesson which might have been had gratis. But at 

* Daa mana of fact, itis believed by aay agree Rusajans that the officers 
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least the conclusion bas been taken to heart. Admiral Alexeyeff will 
no longer exercise the supreme command of the land forces, but will 
probably retire to the Council of the Empire. General Kuropatkin 1s 
now commander-in-chief, and the Government, after much hesitation, 
is resolved to make it possible for him to win a decisive victory. 
Instead of one Manchurian army, Russia now possesses three. 
Besides the reserves, who have too often forgotten military discipline, 
the Second Division of the Infantry Guards—the best troops of the 
Empire—will shortly be sent to the front. Guns and men have been 
“despatched to Kharbin in large numbers,‘and a new Russian loan has 
been negotiated with German bankers, to'be issued in January. Ina 
word, Russia evidently means business. 

Russia? The Russian people are peaceful. They bear no ill-will 
to the Japanese and have no irresistible desire to conquer Manchuria 
or Corea. Ignorant of things generally, many of them really thought 
the Japanese were bacteria until they came within the range of the 
enemy’s guns. And now they are often unwilling to set out for the 
theatre of war. Hundreds, who were summoned, deserted; others 
preferred suicide; many ran amok and committed offences punishable 
by imprisonment. Military Conscription, working now for the first 
time during a campaign, is hateful to the peasants. Bearing the brunt 

sof the battle, they wish they had had a voice in deciding the question 
of war or peace. Their representatives, the Zemstvos, ask to be heard 
on the policy of the Empire in future. 

By the Press which represents the Liberal thinking and unthinking 
classes the war is not approved. Those journals say that ignorance of 
the past caused the Government to drift into it, and ignorance of the 
future causes it to persist in carrying it on. The journal Pravo lately 
published a remarkable article in which the following passage is note- 
worthy : “Even now in the name of humanity, in the name of Russia’s 
“teal interests, we should unhesitatingly admit that we ought not to 
“shrink from sacrificing all the interests of our Colonial policy for the 
“sake of putting an end to the appalling bloodshed in the Far East, 
“where hundreds of thousands of human beings are dymg. We have 
“experienced all the horrors of war; we realise that we made a 
“blunder; and having confessed that much we should deem it a crime 
“against our native land to lure it on to aimlesg fighting.” 

* A large proportion of University students hold the same tiews 
But nobody fancied that they would venture to express them They 
did so, however, very emphatically on Monday, November 14th On 
that day a meeting was convened in the Commemoration Hall of the 
St. Petersburg University for the purpose of discussing the need of 
ending the war and the necessity of changes in the Administratipn. 
Over two thousand students attended, order was not once disturbed, 
and several powerful speeches werg delivered in favour of immediate 
* Pravo, October iath, 1904. 
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peace and of wide-reaching changes in the form of Government. The 
sentiments thus openly expressed by the young generation of thinking 
Russia, who hold the Government responsible for the war, are shared 
by large sections of the people. The worlang men of Moscow, Riga, ` 
Warsaw, Mohileff and many other places made public demonstrations 
against the wer, which were put down by the police. Unhappily some 
of the friends of peace were killed and others wounded by the repre- 
sentatives of those who favour hostilities. The students and working 
men maintain that the Government alone is responsible for drifting 
into war, and for carrying it tn despite the obvious futility of further ° 
bloodshed. That is doubtless an exaggeration. There are certainly 
other sections of society which are also opposed to peace. But it 
seems fair to say that if the entire Rusgian population were allowed to 
decide the question by ballot, the cause of peace would be certam to 
triumph, 


THE CONVOKED RUSSIAN STATES-GENERAL WHICH 
NEVER MET. 


For that reason among many others the Russian nation has been 
clamouring for a constitution. And the author-ties appeared for a 
time to be listening, if not with favour, at least witk a favourable bias, to. 
the arguments put forward by the people’s spokesmen. Prince 
Sviatopolk Wırsky, the new Minister of the Interior, actually went 
the length of expressing publicly the Government’s vote of confidence 
in the people. A most .unusual step for a Minister to take, it was 
appreciated eccordingly by a grateful people, unaccustomed to the 
intoxication of subtle flattery. All Russia throbbed with new life. The 
Press began to speak freely. The Presidents of the district Zemstvo 
Boards were authorised to meet in St. Petersburg on the 19th 
November, and the Minister as well as the entire population knew that 
they would then formulate demands for constituticnal limitations of the 
absolute power. A new era was about to begin. All Russia grew 
nervously expectant Even peasants in the provinces shouted out 
political cries, the full meaning of which they couid hardly realise. 

Then appeared the fiery finger writing on the wall of the 
banqueting room. This was all the more irritating that it happened 
not at the end of the repast, but before the good things had been even 
laid on the board. Hence the bitterness that now prevails everywhere. 
At first the new, Minister was blamed for having gone too far. He 
might, if he liked, feel confidence in the people, but why let them 
know it? Emboldened by this signal mark of his favour, they expected, 
nay claimed, a share in the goyernment of the country. The only 
course open to the Minister was to clfange his tack and back out of 
his position. And this is how he soaght to perform the unpleasant task. 
„He despatched an official to Moscow to call upon the two most 
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influential leaders of the Zemstvos, MM. Shipoff and Petrunkievitch, 
and to tell them that the intended demand for personal inviolability 
and constitutional guarantees exceeded the functions of the Assembly, 
which was neither elective nor representative. Events, however, were 
moving very rapidly in Russia, and if the meeting were postponed 
until January considerable changes might have taken place by then 
and what was now out of the question might by that time be quite 
feasible. So far the Minister. But the two Zemstvo leaders repaired 
to St. Petersburg in person on Sunday, 13th November, and called on 
the Minister to talk the matter over with him. Prince Sviatopolk 
Mirsky was extremely amiable to the commoners and regretted keenly 
his inability to authorise their meeting. He would, however, refer 
the question to his Majesty the Tsar, who had just arrived from 
Poland. He hoped to be received by the Emperor on Monday (14th), 
and he would be glad to communicate to them the monarch’s wishes 


that same evening. 


THE UNAUTHORISED ASSEMBLY OF THE ZEMSTVOS. 


On Monday then, at 8 p.m, they entered the Minister's reception 
room. Prince Sviatopolk Mirsky looked grave. He regretted that 
he had been unable to persuade the Tsar to authorise the convention. 
Indeed His Majesty, on learning how things stood and the desire of 
the Zemstvos to assemble, had said, “That is impossible.” But the 
Minister then respectfully pointed out that the authorisation to meet 
had been already given and the members convoked either for the 
19th November or, at the furthest, for January. Thereupon the 
Emperor had spoken these words, “Well, we shall see. Perhaps by 
“that time things will be clearer.” So that all hope of an official 
meeting of the people’s spokesmen next year ig not absolutely cut 
off. But that is not enough for men who had looked forward to the 
beginning of the new era before Christmas. So, the two leaders, 
MM. Shipoff and Petrunkievitch, exclaimed: “None the less we shall 


“convoked for that time” The Zemstvos will meet therefore, will 
have met before these pages see the light, and will have discussed 
the situation and perhaps formulated political demands. Will the 
Government look on unconcerned? Will it take effective measures 
to deprive the assembly of its corporate character and representative 
functions? 

In any case, enough has already been done to dash the hopes of 
the popular party and arouse a widespread feeling of dissatisfaction 
throughout the country. For the Government has drawn the line 
and confined the action of the Zemst¥os and people within the same 
limits as those marked out during MY Plehve’s administration. The 
difference, people say, is slight: in the one case barbed-wire entangle- 
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ments surrounded Russian society; in the other the cage is made of 
gilt bars and silken cords. There is to be no constitution, no popular 
assembly, no limitation of absolute power, no liberty of the Press, no 
reign of legality. Indeed the only important point in which the 
present Minister differs from his predecessor is that he has confidence . 
in the people, which M. Plehve had not. But unless that sentiment 
is embodied in political institutions the Rusgian people will not set a 
high value upon it. 


AGRARIAN RIOTS. 

If political problems are cropping up in towns and cities, it is the 
Social question which is pressing ın the country. The Russian 
peasant may be unable to distinguish a constitution from an exotic 
agricultural innovation, but he is well aware that the gentry own far 
more land than the tillers of the soil. And he cannot understand the 
reason why. The grievances of which he complains would therefore 
be more easily and more thoroughly remedied by social measures than 
by political reforms. “Land to the men who plough it,” is one of his 
many cries, which generally die away in the vastness of the steppe. 
But’ they do not always lose themselves thus. For he sometimes 
uses drastic measures to call attention to his needs. And pillage, 
devastation, arson are among the number. Quite lately, the peasants, 
on the estate of Baroness Knorring, in the Government of Kherson, 
drank vodka and demanded corn gratis. It was refused. Then they 
repaired to the lady’s mansion, broke the windows, burst in the doors, 
smashed her mirrors, shattered her furniture, wrecked her dwelling, 
and wounded a member of her family. The lady herself escaped by 
timely flight. This is one instance. The newspapers and individuals 
report others. Terror is creeping slowly from the South in every 
direction. Landowners in the South of Russia are beginning to feel 
insecure on their estates, and many of them are taking refuge in cities 
and towns Hayricks and corn granaries, sheds, houses, mansions are 
from time to time burnt to ashes. The peasants have lost the feeling 
of awe which they once entertained for the gentry, and the sentiments 
which they now cherish towards their “betters” are of a different 
order. Sometimes the country gentlemen unexpectedly come upon 
genuine manifestations of the new spirit and are appalled at what they 
beheld. “The inconvenience of political reforms,” some of them saf, 
“is but as dust in the balance when weighed against the horrors of 
“agrarian riots if these become general” Unhappily the peasant is 
uneducated. His mind in many respects is as soft as wax. A clever 
agitator can write almost anything on its tablets. And while the 
Government is engaged in fighting the windmills of political reforms, 
the social Enceladus may cause’ a disastrous upheaval throughout the 
provinces. : 

The characteristic of the present situation, political and social, is its 
s ' oe 
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unsettledness. A dense fog enwraps everything, while the ship of 
state is being carried along by a swift current. Whither ?—that is the 
supreme question. The Government is temporising, waiting for some- 
thing to turn up in the Far East, which is the key of the situation. If, 
for instance, Port Arthur had fallen, or if the Japanese had been obliged 
to raise the siege, everything would now be quite different. People of 
all parties would know exactly where they were and what they had to 
expect. But General Stoessel has put off the day of reckoning, and 
his splendid heroism is keeping everyone in suspense. So long as he 
*holds out there will be na question of concluding peace with Japan or 
of creating popular institutions at home like those of Western Europe. 
Even if General Kuropatkin had won a decisive victory, there would 
probably be no sudden break with the régime of M. Plehve. The fate 
of Port Arthur then will involve that of the Liberal Party and of the 
whole ‘nation besides, solving the problem of peace or war. And, 
curiously enough, ever since it has been cut off from bureaucratic Russia 
Port Arthur has done wonders. i 
Even now a change in high quarters is noticeable, a movement in 
the direction of the standpoint of the late M. Plehve. The Censor, who 
after the nomination of the new Minister ceased to wield his red pencil 
for a while, is now using it agains An article on the Zemstvos was 
„written in the weekly journal Pravo a few days ago. Moderate and 
patriotic in tone, it seemed also well-timed and tranquilhsing, More- 
over, the Praw is a periodical which appears without previous censure. 
Yet it was stopped by the Censor, publication delayed several days, 
and the whole edition confiscated. The number had to be made up 
again, this time without the obnoxious paper which was signed by 
Professor Milukoff. It was an incident of no importance in itself, 
but very significant as a symptom. It points to a velleity to return to 
Plehve’s system, applied however politely and suavely. And with that 
alone nobody will be satisfied. Unless Prince Sviatopolk Mirsky, who 
is personally a very enlightened, liberal-minded man, is authorised to 
meet the Russian people half way, his speedy disappearance from the 
political scene is certain. Indeed, it seems merely a matter af weeks. 
Personally I feel disposed to regard his régime as short-lived. He 
came without a programme and devoid of power to change the old 
system He had nothing to recommend him byt his tongue, and even 
tn Russia soft words butter no parsnips. The present temper of the 
thinking section of the Russian people may be gathered from the 
following passage in an article just published by Prince Trubetskoy : 
“The vital interests of the Throne as well as of the people demand that 
“the bureaucratic organisation should not usurp all power, that it should 


“cease to be above criticism and irresponsible.”* E 
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E. J. DELON. 


* Pravo, November tath, 1904 
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N writing the life of her ‘husband (“Life and Letters of Mandell ° 
Creighton, D.D.” Two vols. Longmans and Co.), Mrs 
Creighton tells us that she has consistently tried to avoid the character- 
istic defects of biography of this kind, That she has been uniformly 
successful will be gratefully acknowledged by all who are familiar with 
the usual -nethods of the widow as biographer, whereby we are too 
often robbed of the very thing we have a right to expect of biography 
—the personality of our famous men. As a general rule there are 
obvious reasons why a man’s life should not be written by his wife. But 
there are exceptions, and the present work is certainly one of them 
It would, indeed, have been difficult to find anyone so well qualified as 
Mrs. Creighton to write the life of the late Bishop of London. He 
kept no diary, and left little available materiel bearing on the more. 
intimate side of his life, so that his wife, who in an unusual degree 
shared his interests and occupations, alone had the requisite knowledge. 
To this knowledge Mr. Creighton brings both literary skill and 
discrimination of a kind that is rare in family memorials, Moreover, 
she remembers that her husband wished his epitaph to be: “He tried 
“to write true history.” “I have hidden nothing,” she says; “my one 
“desire has been to show him as he really was, to keep back nothing.” 
The result is a deeply-interesting record, in which the fresh and 
vigorous personality of the man stands out at every stage of his career, 
whether as Oxford undergraduate or tutor, as country parson, 
Cambridge professor, or bishop. f 
To a large section of the public Creighton is known chiefly as a 
bishop—“the least clerically-minded bishop that ever was,” as one of 
his clergy described him, yet perhaps the greatest ornament of the 
Episcopal Bench in oyr time. There are others to whom he is 
primdtily an historian, whose brilliant gifts were never exercised to" 
the full owing to the regrettable circumstance of his Episcopate. But 
readers of these yolumes will discover that the man himself is far more 
interesting than his activity either as bishop or historian. The outline 
of his career may be sketched in a few words) Bom at Carlisle in 
1843, the son of a prosperous tradesman of that city, he received his 
early education at the Cathedral School, and, later, at Durham Grammar 
School In 1862 he went up tq, Oxford with a postmastership at 
Merton, and took a first-class in Littere Humaniores and a second in 
L'tw and Modern History—the latter with less than six mont? 
reading—in 1866. He remained at Oxford for another eight years as 
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fellow and tutor of his college, marrying in 1872 and retaining his 
fellowship by special provision. In 1874 he accepted the college living 
of Embleton, in Northumberland, where he remained for ten years, 
dividing his energies between the duties of a country parson and the 
writing of the opening volumes of his “History of the Papacy.” Then 
followed the Dixie Professorship at Cambridge in 1884, the canonry at 
Worcester in 1885, and, finally, his Episcopate, first at Peterborough 
and afterwards as Bishop of London. It cannot be doubted that the 
heavy burdens and responsibilities of his last office had much to do 
‘.with his premature death in 1901, barely four years after his 
_ “appointment. 

Perhaps the most interesting of Mrs Creighton’s chapters are 
those dealing with the Oxford days and the life at Embleton. 
Creighton was a man whose character changed very little with 
advancing years. At Oxford we find in him, whether as undergraduate 
or tutor, the same characteristics that distinguished him as a bishop. 
He was always a brilliant talker, with a love of paradox that puzzled 
dull and solemn people, and led many to think him flippant and even 
insincere. “He always in those days,” says Canon Scott Holland, 
“and, I fancy, to the last, treated conversation as a glorious game, an 
“intellectual frolic, into the fictions and conventions of which he would 
“fling himself without any after-thoughts as to consequences, playing 
“the game with gusto, for the joy of liberating his faculties in the keen 
“amusement of a gymnastic exercise.” He was never cautious as to 
what he said; if a good thing occurred to him, it had to come out. 
Even the ritual troubles of his last years could not restrain his sense 
of humour. He was privately urging three of his clergy to give up 
the use of incense, when one of them said, “But, my Lord, you must 
“remember that we have a cure of souls” To which came the quick 
reply, “And you think that souls, like herrings, cannot be cured without 
“smoke.” His unguarded tongue, especially in his Oxford days before 
his true character was widely known, led to his being often misunder- 
stood. But those who knew him intimately, and had pierced “the 
“outer veil of paradox,” recognised the real seriousness of the man and 
his profound and proud reserve. One of his contemporaries writes of 
him at this time :— 

We talked freely and often flippantly in those days. We assumed 
perhaps that all sensible men were of the sane religion, and that all 
sensible men kept their religion to themselves, and we persuaded’ our- 
selves that a hazy and rather nonchalant agnosticism was tha mental 
attitude of all . . . I thmk Creighton never yielded to this dominant 
mood of negative ‘dogmatism His mind moved {n-an orbit of its 
own, a much wider orbit than that in which we moved under a 
prevalent attraction which affected him very little. Essentially 
historical rather than speculative, he saw sooner and more clearly than 
we did, how much there Was of transient in a theory of life and 
thought which we regarded as . .. I think he often reverted 
to paradox ir order to conceal differences on which he did not care 

ee toinsist. He never wore his spiritual heart on his sleeve, and for thip 
Teason many thought he had none to wear. 
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' Creighton never seems to have come under ‘tke influence of Milt or 
Spencer. Under the guidance of Dr. Edward Caird, now Master of 
Balliol, then Fellow and Tutor of Merton, he imbibed Kant and Hegel - 
with much satisfaction, and was little affected by the scientific 
controversies of the day. His views about philbsophy are expressed 
in a letter written in 1868 :— 


You must not regard philosophy as anything definite which can 
be mastered or leamed : various systems of philosophy are merely 
the historical expressions in a regulated ‘system of the vague views, 
the mere strivings after the incomprehensible, which men always , 
must feel You will saysthis is what you have always regarded religion.e 
So it is: religion and philosophy differ little: they deal with the same 
problems; but the essence of religion is that it deals with the heart, 
with the feelings, with the imagination: the essence of philosophy is 
that it deals with the reason, withe the head only. Hence they seem 
to differ and to be in mortal conflict ; yet it is obviously impossible 
they really can be. : 

Nevertheless, his ordination in 1870 came as a surprise to those who 
knew him only through his common-room talk. “It seemed incredible 
“that a young don of any intellectual reputation for modemity should 
“be on the Christian side.” Creighton himself said that it was the 
habit in Oxford to assume that a man who took Orders must be either 
a fool or a knave, and that as people coùld not call him a fool, they had 
concluded that he was a knave But he was not the man to explain, 
himself, or to trouble what people thought of him. 

Creighton left Oxford just at the right time. He had got out of 
University life the best that it could give, and was beginning to feel 
the ‘drudgery of teaching and its dissipation of mental energy. 
“Literary application and tutoring,” he -writes at this time, “don’t run 
“side by side. The tendency of Oxford is to make me a teaching ` 
“drudge, and prevent me from being a literary student” He found 
time, however, during his last years at Oxford, to contribute to the 
“Manchester Guardian” and the “ Academy,” and to write at least one 
book—a primer of Roman History, written straight off in three weeks, 
yet still selling steadily at the rate of some thocsandsa year. He used 
~ to attribute the success of this primer to the fact that it was “just a 
“convenient size and shape to be used by schoolboys as a missile to 
“hurl at one another, and its consequent speedy destruction served to 
“promote a rapid sale,’ It was not until he went to Embleton that 
‘he vas able to apply himself to serious historical work Theré, 
without in any way neglecting his parochial duties, he found the quiet 
and seclusion ngcessary for the production of his great work, “The 
' “History of the Papacy,” the scheme of which had already been 
shaping in his mind. The merits of this splendid fragment are too 
well-known to need the enforcement of presert eulogy. Probably no 
historian has ever had a truer seħse of “atmosphere,” or a surer insight 
into the character of leading histprical personages as representing the 
tendencies of their age. The first two volumes were published in 1882, 
fend were at once recognised by those competent to judge £f a- 
permanent contribution to historical literature. Lord Acton, the man 
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for whose opinion Creighton chiefly cared, praised the book very highly 
in the “Academy.” But with his next two volumes, dealing with the 
Popes of the Renaissance, Creighton was not so fortunate ` Lord 
Acton’s indignation was aroused by the historian’s lenient treatment 
of the moral delinquencies of the Popes, and he took an opportunity of 
expressing it that was somewhat embarrassing to the author. As 
Editor of the “English Historical Review,” Creighton had asked Lord 
Acton to review the fresh instalment of his work. Writing to Mr. 
R. L Poole after Lord Acton had sent in his review, Creighton says : — 


I am rather perplexed about a matter in which it seems to me that 


o the humour of the situation is great. . I asked Lord Acton to review 


my Popes, and he graciously consented. Now he sends me a review 
which reads to me like the utterances of a mam who is in a furious 
passion, but is incapable of clear expression. He differs toto cælo 
from my conception of thg time., . . . That is all night if he would 
say so; but he hints and sneers and divagates ip a way which seems 
to me ill-natured. Now the absurdity rather lies in the choice of the 
“ Historical Review” as a vehicle for making an onslaught on its 
editor. It seems to me so funny that I shall be sorely tempted to 
add a note to the review, “The Editor is not responsible for the 
“ opinions expressed in the above article.” ` 

However, the review was published, after a little toning down in proof 

by its author, and we are given here the correspondence between the 

historian and his critic, in which we get a very interesting statement 

e of two widely-differing views of history. 

The second volume of these memoirs deals with Creighton’s 
Episcopate, from his appointment as Bishop of Peterborough in 1890 
to his death at Fulham Palace in the early days of 1901. Mrs. 
Creighton has exercised a wise reserve in her account of the con- 
troversies, and especially the ritual difficulties, in which he was 
engaged. That he was a good diocesan is admitted even by his 
opponents; but as one reads of the stress—hustle, one might almost 
term it—of his last years, one regrets that he was a bishop at all 
Another might have filled the post with equal efficiency, and without 
the waste of such rare intellectual gifts as Creighton possessed. On 
the other hand, it is manifest in thesé pages that his acceptance of the 
Episcopate was an act of self-renunciation that dignified his character, 
and increases our admiration for the man, however much we may 
lament the sacrifice. It was only the highest sense of duty that made 

„him give up the student's life he craved for, and burden himself with 
the responsibilities of a diocese. Years before, he had said to his 
wife, “I should like to put a special petition ın the Litany that I might 
“be saved from becoming a bishop; and the worst ef it 18,” he added, 
“I believe I should make quite a good bishop.” Another thing clearly 
shown in this volume is that the administration of the See of London 
has become too much for one man. “A bishop of London,” he writes 
to a friend, “has more to do ‘than can be done;” and the Suffragan 
system seems to have given him little relief. He describes his life as 
“soing from one place to another, looking every morning to see what 

is the first thing to go to, and then setting out with a lot of papers 
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“to read by the way, and gain some notion what one ought to do or 
“say.” Anc in another letter: ` i , 

I stall soon cease to have any intellect at all. I never have time 
to read a serious book, or take in new, ideas. I am always talking, 
writing business letters, déciding questions, and being interviewed. 
Then the horror of it is that all my busmess is so inhuman. In my 
last diocese I had to go by train, aŭd after any service I had to spend 
a night or wait for a train Now I drive to a place ten minutes 
before the time: sometimes I ask what I have come to do: the 
moment it is done, I drive off to the next place. I never see any 
one as a human being, it is all business. I never see any childnen, A 
which is a great pang tọ me. I never see young people. I have no, 
joys left. . 

Nothing was so great a tax on his mind and patience as the number 
of trivial questions that were daily submitted to his decision. “It 
“seemed often as if his work were cofcerned with the infinitely little, 
“as if he came in contact only with the troublesome and the busy- 
“bodies.” As a rule his irritation was well under contro], but 
‘occasionally there would be a half-humorous outburst, as when a 
friend called on him just after an interview with a deputation of dis- 
contented parishioners, and the Bishop replied to the question’ how 
he was: “As well as can be expected when every ass in the diocese 
“thinks he has a right to come and bray in my study.” 

Thus were spent, under a’compelling sense of duty, the last years 
of one who was, in the words of Lord Rosebery, “perhaps the most* 
“alert and universal intelligence that existed in this island at the 
“tume of his death.” 

+ * * * 


There are few more elusive subjects awaiting the critical biographer 
than the life and work of Walter Pater. In his own lifetime the 
author of “Marius the Epicurean” exercised a marked influence over 
certain phases of contemporary letters, and though that influence is 
now less active it is still effective. Pater is a distinct personality in 
literature, yet one so recondite and subjective that during the ten 
years since his death not one of his friends has seriously attempted 
an estimate of his character and genius. We have had, of course, 
fugitive essays, and among them a very interesting sketch in Mr. 
Edmund Gosse’s “Critical Kit-Kats.” ` There is also to be a study 
by Mr. Arthur Benson in Messrs. Macmillan’s “English Men of 
“Letters” Series. But, strangely enough, it has been left to an 
American writer, Mr. Ferris Greenslet, without personal knowledge of’ 
the man or his environment, to give us the first appreciation of any 
length. In his little volume—*“Walter Pater” (Heinemann)—Mr. 
Greenslet writes with sympathy and judgment, bringing out some of 
the main characteristics of Pater’s work with singular success. The 
baok is necessarily weak on the personal side, for the author has been 
obliged to study Pater entirely through*his writings, and as an isolated 
fact rather than a product of surrounding forces. We are told little or 
nothing of the esthetic movement in which Pater found himself at 
Oxford, or of his friendships with such men as T. H. Green, Ne 
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and Mr. Swinburne, which must have had a profound influence on his 
intellectual development. These lmitations are the more to be 
regretted in a book dealing with such a mind as Pater's, which was 
essentially pistillate, kindled into frutage by the staminate minds 
around it. Had Pater gone up to Oxford a little earlier, before the 
Tractarian movement had spent its first force, his career might have- 
been very different 
Pater is too often regarded as a mere artist in words, whose 
philosophy of life may be summed up in one word—* Hedonism.” This, 
ng doubt, is the view held by many who have read Mr. Mallock’s “New 
*, “Republic,” and refrained from reading, “Marius”; but though the 
portraiture of Mr. Rose in the “New Republic” is a remarkably clever 
piece of satire, it is often unjust, and in many of its details it is far more: 
applicable to Pater’s imitators than ta Pater himself. Taking 
` Flaubert as his master, Pater untloubtedly fell a victim to “the tyranny 
“of the word,” and spent many agonising hours in elaborating periods 
that would probably have gained in directness and buoyancy had he 
been compelled to finish them in half the time. There is certainly 
some justification for the cry, “More matter and less art!” But the: 
matter he does give us is ofa very rare quality. As a critic of art and 
literature he has a remarkable power of interpretative imagination—of 
re-creating the atmosphere of the artist he is studying. This 
characteristic of Pater’s criticism is well brought out by Mr. Greenslet. 
“It is not by sudden flashes of imagination that Pater illumines his 
subject, but rather by a steady stream of light generared by the most 
intimate knowledge of all “the flotsam and jetsam of the past” that 
can be brought to bear on the artist’s work. As to the charge of 
Hedonism, it is difficult to find any other word that adequately describes 
the doctrines set forth in the Conclusion to his “Studies in the 
“Renaissance” The philosophy of life which he calls “Cyrenaicism” 
is incompatible with any system of ethical duty. But it should be 
remembered that Pater’s ideal of man “made perfect by the love of 
“visible beauty” was only a phase in his development, and that in 
later years he came to find the essence and reality of life in sympathy. 
His passage from “neo-paganism ” to virtual Christianity can be traced 
in the pages of “Marius,” which may be regarded as, his spintual 
autobiography. It has been thought by some of his friends that “had 
“he lived a little longer he would have taken Orders, sought some quiet 
“country living, and so spent the remnant of hes days in the odopr of 
“traditional piety.” There is a strain of Christian thought and feeling 
in his later work that gives some warrant for this supposition, though 
it is permissible to hope that his suppositious parishioners would have 
had the additional services of a capable curate. 


+ ec T c 


Readers of Mr. Greenslet’s, volurte will find a very interesting 
estimate of Pater from a Roman Catholic standpoint in Dr. William 
Barry's “Heralds of Revolt,” recently published by Messrs. Hodder 
asi Stoughton. Here Pater is placed beside another leader of tht 
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esthetic movement, John Addington Svmonés, and the two are 
studied together as Humamists who recanted—“the one by casting 
“hterature and art from him as infenor to the meanest action; the 
“other by leading his Cyreman youth along paths of sympathy and 
“self-denial, into the communion of saints and martyrs.” There 1s 
much else worth reading in Dr. Barry’s essays, though many will think 
his view of literatire a little narrow. Writing with an avowedly 
religious purpose, it is natural that he should judge modem literature 
by ethical and religious standards; but one may share his distrust of 
the theory of “Art for Art’s sake,” and yet find oneself wholly out,of 
sympathy with the arbitrary standards he sets up. It would almost * 
seem as if he refused to recognise any ethical value that is no’ related 
to dogmatic religion, and, in the last appeal, to Roman dogma. 
“Through all dimness and obscurities it is growing clearer that the 
“Ideal Chnstianity only has its centre #1 Rome.” This isa very proper 
confession fom a Roman ecclesiastic; but it is obvious that if the 
ecclesiastic takes up the pen of a literary critic and still maintains his 
ecclesiastical point of view, his critiasm of modern thought and 
literature must resemble in its limitations the judgments of a “ pre- 
“Darwinian ” on the latest conceptions in biology. i 

The writers whom Dr. Barry condemns as “Heralds of Revolt” 
represent tke most dissimilar and conflicting tendencies We have 
here arraignments of George Ehot and George Sand, of John Henry 
Shorthouse and Victor Hugo, of Carlyle and Nietzsche, of Amiel; 
Heine, and Pierre Loti; French Realism and Decadence is castigated 
in the persons of Balzac, Flaubert, Zola, Daudet and Bourget; “Neo- 
“Paganism” ıs analysed and denounced in all its manifestations, from, 
Goethe, “the leader of all New Pagans,” through Lessing, Winckel- 
mann and Schiller, down to Baudelaire and Richepin. It will be seen 
that Dr. Bazry’s proscription 1s fairly comprehensive, bearing witness 
to the autkor’s intimate knowledge of the labymnths of modern 
literature. But if these be merely the heralds, what will the revolt 
itself .be like? Most readers will be surprised to find the author 
of “John Inglesant ” on the roll of literary revolutionists. Presumably 
he enlisted as a traducer of the Jesuits. There are others, too, among 
the rebels, who would turn in their graves did they but know that they 
were associated with the degenerates of -the literary stews as 

' participators in a common movement. But in the eyes of their 
Catholic critic they aresall tarred with the same brush. “The genera] 
“view, in all its multiplied lights and shades, may be resolved into the 
“doctrine of ‘the All and One, now termed Monism. . . . I look upon 
“it as false philosophy, ruinous to the ethics, the arts, the social order 
“which we have inherited from our Christan ancestors.” 

If Dr. Bazry were wholly pre-occupied with dogma this would be a 
dull book. As a matter of fac}, it is exceptionally interesting, even 
when the reader is least in agreement ‘with the author’s point of view. 
In his critical methods Dr. Barry as a follower of Saint-Beuve, and his 
gssays abound in lively and effective poraiture, and in passages of 
dehcate appreciation in which the lover of good literature gets the 
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better of the theologian. Here, for example, is a contrast of George 
Eliot and Charlotte Brontë that could scarcely be betzered :— 

While with Charlotte Brontë we seem to be absorbed in the lifé 
that is acting itself out, with George Eliot we stand always, though 
it be only a litte, on one side; we resemble the chorus and not the 
players. It has been trged that self-possession like this is too 
intellectual, too reflexive, and argues a dull, over-fed temperament, 
incapable of the divine exhilaration that genius—and opium—brings 
on. Is it the chorus which makes the drama, or is it the players? 

~ True: but George Eliots admirers will rejoin that chorus and actors 

may be resolved'into a more primitive, yet not less poetcal form— 
the epic representation, namely, of the living world, which is at 
once a panorama and a creed. . . . As the chorus gave expression to 
human feeling on the tragic stage, so, when it is no longer a separate 
theme, when it runs indistinguishably through all the music of the 
thapsodist, it may shadow forth the eternal laws by which all things 
move and are. George Eliot has this greamess to herself, amongst 
Englishwomen, and Charlotte Bronté can no more take it from her 
than Jane Austin can. 
` + + * * 

THe recently-published memoirs of two famous lawyers—* Life and 
“Letters of John Duke, Lord Coleridge,” written and edited by Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge (Heinemann); “Remuniscences of Sir Henry 
“Hawkins (Baron Brampton),” edited by Richard Harris, K C. (Arnold) 
-—are as different in character and tone as the men themselves. There 
can be no doubt as to which will be the more popular book of the 
two! for while the Coleridge volumes are cast in the regulation form 
of “Life and Letters,” and touch on many topics that appeal only to 
the smaller’ public, the reminiscences of Lord Brampton are written 
in a lighter vein that will attract a far wider circle of readers Towards- 
the end of his second volume Lord Brampton has some valuable 
reflections on the principles and administration of our Criminal Law, 
but for the most part he is content to give us an easy flow of legal and 
miscellaneous anecdote, almost bewildering in its variety, and never 
failing in interest and amusement. Two chapters are devoted to the 
famous Tichborne Trial, in which Coleridge and “Mr. Hawkins” were 
associated as leading and junior Counsel for the defendants. Mr. 
E. H. Coleridge also treats the Tichborne Case at considerable length, 
and, in the face of the unfavourable criticisms of Coleridge’s cross- 
examination, it is interesting to read the two versions together. Lord 
Brampton is very outspoken. It is not generally known that he had 
been retained for the Claimant, and the retainer withdrawn at his 
request. He wes then retained by the other side toelead Coleridge 
and to cross-examine the Claimant, but Coleridge being appointed 
Solicitor-General before the case came on, Hawkins was compelled to 
be led by him. “Instead of leading, I Pad to perform whatever duties 
“Coleridge assigned to me,” and*the cross-examination of the plaintiff 
was not one of them. Lord Brampten assures us that had he been 
given a free hand in the early stages of the proceedings he “could $ 
“th@h and there have extinguished the case, for the Claimant at that? 
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“time knew absolutely nothing of the life and history of Roger Tich- 
“borne.” It was Coleridge’s questions, he thinks, introduced by the 
oft-quoted “Would you be surprised to hear... . ?” that furnished 
information to the Claimant which enabled him to carry on his 
imposture. Mr. E. EL Coleridge, not unnaturally, quotes Lord Russell 
of Killowen, certainly an authority, who said of Coleridge’s cross- 
examination—“ For my part, I thought it, and still thmk it, the best 
“thing he ever did.” 

Lord Brampton’s election experiences, when contesting Barnstaple 
in 1865, make very amusing reading, and incidentally throw a lurid 


light on the political corruption of the times. He had previously been ° 


offered Totes for £7,000, “as an instalment to- commence with.’ 
Barnstaple wanted nothing—at first; but he soon discovered that 
when the free and independent electoss welcomed him at his meetings 
with encouraging shouts of “Give it ’em, Orkins! Let’em ’ave it!” 
they attached a very definite meaning to-the “it”. On the eve of the 
election he was plainly teld that £500 distributed in small sums would 
make his election sure. He refused, and was not elected. This was 
his only experience as a Parliamentary candidate, but it prbved 
invaluable ir the cqnduct of the election:petitions which were showered 
upon him. It is difficult to indicate the qualities of this entertaining 
book without frequent quotation—a method impossible in these pages. 


One only of its many good stories must suffice : — . 


Sir Alexander Cockburn told us he was at a shooting-party with 

Bethel and his son, one of whom shot the gamekeeper. The father 

accused the son of the misadveature, while the son returned the 

comphment. Cockburn, after some little time, asked the game 

keeper what was the real truth of the unfortunate incident—who was 

the gentleman who had inflicted the injury? The gamekeeper, still 

smarting from his wounds, and forgetting the respect due to the 
questimer, answered: “Oh, Sir Alexander, d—n ’em, it was both! ” 

An interesting feature of the Coleridge memorials is the number 

of letters to and, from distinguished men outside Coleridge’s own profes- 

sion. Amceng his friends and cor-espondents were such men as 

Newman, Manning, Gladstone, John Bright, Jowett, Matthew Arnold, 


Stanley, anc Lowell; and although he chose the Law asa career, rising ’ 


to its highest honours, many of the interests of his life lay in other 
directions—in politics, in religious thought, in literature and art. These 
volumes present an inferesting record o? the man and his life, though 
in parts it is somewhat heavy reading, owing to the presence of masses 
of commonplace correspondence that only serve to smother the letters 
of real value. The biography would be vastly improved if at least a 
fourth of th= correspondence here printed were deleted. 

The son of a well-known judge with influential family connections, 
few men have had a smoother or*more puiformly successful career; yet 
Coleridge had a fixed mistrust of his own powers, and, until he was 
raised to th= Bench and no longér dependent on offige or practice, he 
Yas always fearful of what the future might have in store for him. jae 
got his first brief in 1847, and his earmings at the Bar were steadily 
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progressive. In addition he had, for many years, a regular income of 
#200 a year as literary editor to the Guardian. Some of his reviews 
got him into trouble. In 1843 he reviewed Matthew Arnold’s Poems, 
and besides lamenting over their general tendency—“ their accurate 
“and picturesque delineation of the beauties of nature, and their lack of 
“all reference to the hand that made them ”—he accused Arnold of 
plagiarising certain illustrations and reflections in “ Sohrab and,Rustim ” 
from M. Mohl’s version of Firdousi as quoted, by Sainte-Beuve. There 
sa “conveyance ” of thought and language, but it is within perfectly 
*permissible bounds, and Arnold did not beheve that his friend had any 
personaleacquaintance with the writings of Sainte-Beuve. He thought 
that Coleridge had: derived his knowledge solely from his own admis- 
sions in conversation. Mr.-E. H. Coleridge has reasan to think he 
was mistaken, and that Coleridge made the ‘discovery for “himself. 
“Some explanation was, I think, offered by Coleridge, and Arnold was 
“quick to forgive and forget the wrong.” ~Coleridge’s attack on 
Charles Kingsley’s “Yeast ” was a more serious affair. Reviewing the 
book in the Guardiaw, he strongly censured the “looseness” of the 
authofs religious opinions and “the immorality of his criticism of 
“life” The attack provoked a‘bitter.controversy, and a reply from 
Kingsley —“Mentiris tmpudentissime.” Coleridge’s literary judgments 
seem to us narrow and absurd, but they were not uncommon at that 
time, and were strictly in accordance with the Tractarian ideals. In 
youth and early manhood he was a convinced High Churchman, and 
was very much in earnest when employed as Counsel for the prosecu- 
tion of Dr. Rowland Williams, of “Essays and Reviews.” In later years 
his opinions changed considerably, and his point of view was that of an 
advanced Broad Churchman—“so very Broad a Churchman,” he wrote 
in 1886, “that I suppose most Churchmen would say I was ‘not one 
“at all” 

Lord Coleridge was never a very popular man. He held unpopular 
views on many things, and he was not content to hold them as pious 
opinions. Another reason may be found in his inability to judge 
character. His biographer, who is commendably impartial, notes this 
defect and its consequence: “He allowed himself, on mistaken or 
“insufficient reasons, to look down upon, or to look askance at public 

«“and private persons who had incurred his displeasure or dislike. 
g Sometimes he got to know them better, and, as tite went on, to esteem 
“and love the very same persons whom he had criticised and derided.” 
Again, it is often said that although Coleridge was a brilliant and 
successful advpcate, he was not “a great lawyer.” Mr. C8leridge thinks 
that “he was a greater lawyer than it was the fashion to admit,” but he 
makes some pertinent criticisms : — 

The fact is that his convergance With the authorities was great, but 
not great enough; that his memory, remarkably tenacious of matter 
germane to his tastes and predildttions, was not very retentive of 

Z “ cases,” “ decisions,” “reports”; and that ingenuity was sometimes 
called in when knowledge of instances was to seek. He charges him- 
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self, no: once but a hundred times, with “ignorance o? the law.” He 
would remind himself, by way of a-scp to.Nemesis, that sooner or 
later he would be found out, and ‘that his reputation was greater 
than he deserved. If a “great lawyer” 18 necessarily a very widely- — 
read lawyer, with all, or almost all, that can ba known and remem- 
berec at his fingers’ ends, then it must be admitted that Coleridge 
fell short of the highest eminence : 
* + * +*+ 
Tworecent additions to Napoleonic literature are “Napoleonic Studies’ 
by Dr. J. H. Rose (George Bell and Sons), and “The Napoleopic 
“Empire ın Southern Italy,” m two volumes, by Mr. R M. Johnston ° 
(Macmillan and Co.} Dr. Rose’s volume contains a series of studies’ 
of subsidiazy questions that he was unable to consider while writing 
his “Life of Napoleon.” Among the subjects dealt with are “Words- ` 
“worth, Schiller, Fichte, and the Idealist Revolt against Napoleon,” 
“The Religion of Napoleon,” “Egypt dunng the First Entish Occupa- 
“tion,” “Bntain’s Food Supply in the Napoleonic War,” “The Prussian 
“Co-operation at Waterloo,” and “The Detention of Napoleon by 
“Great Britain.” One of the most instructive essays in the book is 
that on Britain’s Food Supply. Mr. Rose can find no trace of Napoleon 
ever forming the project of starving England into surrender, although 
he could have stopped all, export of corn from the Baltic lands on 
which we depended to make good any shortage in our home supply. 
So far fram doing that, he sought to stimulate exports ‘to our shores 
The only explanation of this blunder seems to be that Napoleon 
believed the effect of sending these exports to our shores would be to 
weaken us :— ` 


D 


His economic ideas were those of the crudest section of the old 
Mercantilist School. . He believed that a nation’s commercial wealth 
consisted essentially in its exports, while imports were to be jealously 
restricted because they drew bullion away. Destroy Britain’s exports, 
and allow her to import whatever his own lands could well spare, 
and she would bleed to death. Such, briefly stated, was his creed. 
At that time, wheat fetched more than £5 the quarter; and our great 
enemy, imagining the drain of our gold to be a greater logs to us than 
the incoming of new life was gain, pursued the very policy which 
enabled us to survive that year of scarcity without a serious strain. 

Mr. Johnston’s work on “The Napoleonic Empire in Southern Italy ” 
deserves a more extended notice than 1s possible in this note. The 
history of Naples unter the Napoleonic régise is little known, and 
Mr. Johnston has been able to throw many fresh lights on the subject 
and on the tragic fortunes of Joachim Murat, of whom he takes a more 
favourable view than is generally accepted. The opening chapter, in 
which the author sketches the condition of Naples at the beginning of 
the 19th century, is one of the most interesting in the work. The first 
Volume deals with the events faom the conquest of Naples in 1806 to 
the execution of Murat in 1815. In the second volume the author 
traces the immediate consequertces of. the Napoleonic occupation in 
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